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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 

OF 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

I,— THE OPEN FUTURE 

By Bebnabd Mayo 

How sliould we characterise the difference between future-tensed 
statements and present- and past-tensed ones? Or is there no 
difference except the commonplace ones (1) that the events 
described stand in different temporal relations with the event 
which IS the utterance of the sentence m question, (2) that the 
lands of evidedce available are generally different and have 
different degrees of rehabihty^ 

But if these aie the only differences there are, why is there 
always somethmg rather uncanny about doctrines that emphatic- 
ally assimilate future to past * precogmtion, reversed causation, 
fatalism and the like^ 

On this last point, it may be enough to show (as Ayer does in 
The Problem of Knoiol^ge) that discomfort about these doctrines 
rests on misunderstandings Fatalism, for instance, appears 
to deny the obvious fact that, while we cannot m the least choose 
what the past shall have been, we can to a considerable extent 
choose what the future shall be Yet the fatalist maxim “ TVhat 
will be, will be ”, and even the stronger version “ What will be, 
must be ”, and What now is, must needs have been ”, are all 
tautologies and therefore cannot even tell us anything of interest, 
let alone anything uncanny. The “ must ” in these ma Trims is 
the “ must ” of logical necessity if something is gomg to happen, 
then it necessarily follows that it is gomg to happen , if it is now 
happening, then it necessarily follows that it was going to happen 
and will have happened ; if it did happen, it necessarily follows 
that it had been gomg to happen and has happened In so far, it 
is perfectly true that we can no more change the ffiture than we 
can change the past, we cannot choose that the future he 
different &om what m fact it will be, any more than we can choose 
that the past be different ffom what in fact it was But — and 
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here Fatalism goes wrong — ^we can choose that the future be 
different from what it will he if we do not choose 

Similarly we were able to choose that the past be different from 
what it would, have been if we had not chosen But this siiml- 
anty is not the complementanly required to substantiate the 
thesis that " in logic ” the past is just as much, or as httle, “ open ” 
as the future For while it is the case that we can here and now 
choose that the future be different from what it will be if we do 
not choose, it is not the case that we can here and now choose that 
the past be different from what it would have been if we had not 
chosen, either now or at any other time Ayer is, mdeed, forced 
to admit that there is, after all, a sense m which the future is open 
and the past is closed namely that, whereas our present 
actions can have no effect upon the past, they can have an effect 
upon the future ” (p 170) 

As a means of characterising the difference between past and 
future, however, this is open to the prvmafacie objection that it is 
the mefficacy of our present actions on the past which depends on 
the pastness of the past, and not the other way roimd One may 
easily insist that the difference between future-tensed statements 
and past-tensed ones is that one sort refers to the future and the 
other sort to the past, and that this difference remains to be 
explained Ayer’s final answer, mdeed, is not m terms of cause 
and effect , he holds that the only relevant difference is a dif- 
ference m the extent of our knowledge We know very httle 
about the future, but we know rather more about the past But 
this IS only a difference of degree the commonplace distinction 
(2) It cannot be made at all precise, smce there are large local 
variations m the rdative degrees of our knowledge (some future 
events are better known than some past ones) , and there is the 
suspicion that the cart is before the horse agam, that it is the 
futurity of the future that curtails our knowledge 

Why do Ayer and others look to agent-centred cntena — ^to 
questions about what we can do or know^ Is there an a priori 
reason why Nature should not be consulted^ It seems that there 
IS For it IS easy to agree that no events are, as such, past 
present or future , these are rdational predicates and the other 
term of the relation is the event constituted by the utterance of a 
sentence or the occurrence of a thought But sentences and 
thoughts require speakers and thinkers , therefore no ducidation 
of time-concepts is possible without reference to persons 

'‘But this IS a mistake It is perfectly conceivable that natural 
processes should exhibit characteristic non-sjnnmetiies, so that, 
given a certain phase of such a process occurring at t„, then 
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pluLscs occumHg l)6tfW©6ii ijn Rud. ^owcd. R characteristic 
difference fcom those occTiiring between tn and t^^^ irrespective 
of the presence of any sentient being, whether as agent or observer. 
(Knowing doing might themselves be regarded as sub-classes 
of just such a class of processes ) All that would be lecpiired 
would be for these multiple non-symmetries to be capable of 
alignment m the same one dimension, and this would give us a 
tune^rder indicator. 

An mterestmg example of a philosopher who looks in this 
faj^on to the nature of things is Professor J. J. 0. Smart, who 
wrote an article reveahn^y entitled “ The Temporal Asymmetry 
of the World ” ^ m which he maintained that the disparity between 
past and future depends on the existence of what he called traces. 
A trace is a changed state of afOEiirsimtiated by a spedfic occurrence 
which can be inferred very rehably from it ; but while we can 
nearly always infer the vifvdmt%ng event of such a state, we can 
very seldom infer the teirm%natmg event. Footprints on the sand 
are very rdiable evidence that someone has been walking on it ; 
but the virgin sand is no evidence at aU that someone vnll walk 
on it This appeal to traces is very plausible , here we do seem 
to have an unambiguously past-pointing arrow, and there does 
seem to be no con^tive ^toie-pomting one , it is only m a very 
feeble and metaphorical way that commg events cast their 
shadows before. Yet we do speak of signs ; and I am a&aid that 
this appeal to traces is only another case of the commonplace 
distinction (2) — differdit degrees of rdiabihty There are signs 
which are more reliable than traces, even if this is exceptional. 
A counter-racample to Smart's fooi 5 )rnits would be a broken rail 
in front of an express train, where we can infer the future derail- 
ment with much greater oertamty than we can infer the ante- 
cedents of the break. 

Among those who look for differences in the nature of things, 
we must of course count the physicists who claim to find irrever- 
sible processes in the physical world which are lime's arrow. We 
are told, for instance, that if we measure the temperatures of a 
parr of bodies isolated from external sources of energy and if we 
find that on occa^on A their temperatures axe nearly equal, 
while on another occasion B the warmer one is warmer 
and the cooler one is cooler, then the second occasion B 
IS necessarily earher than the &Bt A, because according to the 
laws of thermodynamics such a system will always tend towards, 
and not away from, thermal equihbrium. On this it seems enough 
to say that, eveu if the physicists have identified an irreversible 
^ Analysts, vol 14, p 79. 
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process, it can only be regarded as coirelated with, and not as 
defining, the tune-direction , it does not seem self-contradictoiy 
to suppose that thermal energy should tend to become more and 
more unequally distributed m an isolated Sjrstem , that the 
process might be reversed at any time, with no more drastic 
consequences than the breakdown of a physical law. 

It does look as if we shall have to find the difference m ourselves 
after all, and not m the world. The notion of cause and effect 
IS promismg at first sight as a tune-direction mdicator, for it does 
seems as certain as anything can be that cause always precedes 
effect, and exceptionally preposterous to suggest that an effect 
might precede its cause Yet it is not easy to see why, especially 
if we adopt an orthodox view about causation, namely that a 
cause is a sufficient condition for the occurrence of the event in 
question, and perhaps a necessary condition as weU For suf- 
ficient and necessary conditions are stnctly neutral with respect 
to time. If A IS a sufficient condition for B, then B is a necessary 
condition for A , for whenever we can say “ If A occurs, then B 
occurs ’’ we can also assert its logical equivalent “ If B does not 
occur, then A does not occur ” Similarly, if A is a necessary 
condition for B, then B is a sufficient conation for A It is no 
use saymg that A must be both a sufficient condition for B, and 
eaiheTy if it is to cause B , for this begs the question 

I am mclmed to think that a good deal could be done with a 
more primitive notion than that of cause and effect, namely the 
notion of means and end Cause and effect is observer’s lan- 
guage , means and end is participator’s language , and if we 
must m the end rely on agent-centred cntena, t£en the notion 
of means and end is the most promismg, smce it is much more 
deeply embedded m action than is the more theoretical notion 
of cause and effect, which was one of Ayer’s candidates (let alone 
his other candidate, the still more theoretical notion of Imowing) 
But I espect difficulties m the way of disentangling the notions 
of cause and effect, and of means and end, from ea^ other, and 
also further objectaons of the cart-before-the-horse type — ^that 
what we are able to think of as means, or as ends, is already deter- 
mined for us by the pastness or futunly of the events m question 
Similar difficulties might attend yet another promismg bne of 
enquiry which would start from the difference between sense- 
experience, on the one hand, and such experiences as wishmg, 
hopmg and fearmg, on the other This enquiry would rely 
heavily on the non-mdicative uses of language, especially on the 
optative and the imperative moods of verbs It is still a worth- 
while exercise, however, to try to reach the hmit of what can be 
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done within the province of the indicative mood <. and this 
what I shall do. ily route will take us over some logical territor}% 
from which we shall emerge more or less where we started — at the 
concept of a particular speaker in a particular suuation — but 
somewhat ncher, I hope, for the journey. 


II 

A block of stone, so Michelangelo is said to have said, already' 
contains the statue that is going to be carved out of it. It also, 
of course, contains an infinite number of statues that arc not 
going to be carved out of it. This is true in a wlmusical but not 
outrageous sense But the corresponding backward-pointing 
statement does seem to be ouliageous The existing statue was 
contamed by the block out of which it was carved : but can vv c 
say, even whimsically, that it was also contained by an infinite 
number of blocks out of which it was not canned? Actual blocks, 
it seems, can contain possible statues, ]>ut can possible blocks 
contam actual statues^ It does look as if the actuahsation of 
potentiahiy is a one-way process ; the possible can become the 
actual, but the actual caimot become the (mercl}*) possible. 
PossibiKties that are open can be closed, those tliat are closed can 
sometimes be reopened, but possibibties that have been closed in 
the special way of bemg realised cannot be reopened. We 
might try saving, then that the future just is the region of the 
merely possible. 

But surely it will not do to say simply that the future is the 
region of the possible It will be objected that the past and 
present also contain possibibties . for we certainly do have a use 
for the expression ‘ It is possible that followed bv cither past- 
or present-tensed veibs. As an example of a prc'acnl-tcnse 
uncertainty - it is possible that a rocket is non on its wav to the 
Moon As an example of a historical uncertainly • it is possible 
that the Dark Lady of the Sonnets was Marj' Fit ton, or that ^lie 
was Elizabeth Vernon, or somebody ohe And it no iice our 
saying “ Well it is certain that a rocket either on it<? n ay to the 
Moon or it isn’t only ne don t know nhkh , or that the Dark 
La^’ was certainly cither Maiy Fittoii or.voine otlicr woman, nnlx 
we don t know which — ^l)ccan«c exactly the same can }»e of a 

futuie-Iocatod posisibiliiy : it is certain that there eitlier nill 
won 1 be a sea-battle tomorrow, only wo don i know v\!iub. 

What can— indeed mii«;t~bc <5anl i- tbi^ Pa'^t- ami ir- 
located pos'^ibiluics are actualized jxic^ibihtie.-^ and, thorefor*'. 
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irrevocablj closed ; futuie-located ones aie not. Of the two 
possibilities about the rocket, one of them is not merely possible, 
butactual ; and sunilarly with the two possible women who might 
have been the Dark Lady. 

But does this say anythmgl Is the jargon of possibility and 
actuality any more than a verbal expedient ; does it really come 
to any more than that some possible happenings have happened, 
and some other, equally possible and otherwise indistinguishable 
happenings have not yet happened^ 

I think it does. But to show this I shall need to translate the 
somewhat archaic language of possibility and actuahty into 
something less mtractable. I shall suggest that the difference 
between speakiug of a possibihty as such, and speaking of a 
possibility as actualised, is just the difference between emmciatuig 
or formulatmg or entertaining a proposition, and assertmg that 
proposition as true, in the case of the moon rocket, I can enun- 
ciate both the proposition that the rocket is on its way to the 
Moon, and the proposition that it is not , I can assert as true the 
(merely logical) proposition that either it is on its way or it isn't ; 
I cannot (though somebody else perhaps con) assert one of the 
propositions as true. In the case of the statue, the sculptor just 
about to start work can assert as true the proposition that this is 
anunchiselledblockofmarble(“ actual block”) ; he cannot assert 
as true any proposition about a statue made out of this block, 
but he can, or at least could in principle, enunciate a proposition 
Gontaiumg a specification for a statue, such as a three-dunensional 
equalaon or a list of co-ordmates (“ possible statue ”). 'When at 
last he IS in a position to assert as true a proposition statmg that 
tins statue is of such and such dimensions, possibility has become 
actuality. Now is this process irreversible, so that it could be 
used as a time-criterion^ Before we can answer tins question, 
we must distinguish at least four possible ways of interpreting the 
question. 

(1) Is there a permanent logical asymmetiy between pro- 
positions of a certain kind, that can only be enunciated but not 
asserted, and those of another land which can be asserted as true^ 
Obviously not Propositions do not bear the marks of their own 
assertibihty. 

(2) Is theie a necessary correlation (m something less than a 
logical sense) between the Mud of processes exemplified by the 
sculptor^s activities, and the process of coming to be in a position 
to assert a proposition which formerly could only be entertained^ 
To see that the answer to this, too, is No^ we have only to imagine 
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axL eccentric sculptor wliose spemlily is the reconstructioii of 
blocks of stone by encasing existing statues mth concrete. In 
his case, the assertibihly of the two propositions, about the 
statue and about the stone, is reversed. 

(3) Is there a necessary correlation between statements about 
the present and past, on the one hand, with propositions that are 
assertible, and between statements about the future, on the other 
hand, wiA propositions that axe not assertible^ Again, clearly 
not, smce we do claim that some propositions about events in the 
future relative to the time of assertion, can be asserted, and not 
merely entertained. 

(4) Is there a necessary corrdation between the two kmds of 
statement (past and present, and future) and two types of pro- 
position, or two ways of asserting a proposition? The answer to 
this is Yes 

To elaborate this, I shall start with something rather crude, 
which will get me as fax as the thesis which Byle adopts in the 
essay “ It was to Be ” {Dilemmas ) ; but I shall not stop there, 
because Byle’s position, though correct m essentials, is highly 
vulnerable He has selected examples which favour his analysis 
while ignormg others which seem to defy it, and which opponents 
such as Ayer ^ have been quick to seize on In fact the critical 
cases are not intractable ; but this r^nains to be shown 


in 

As a crude beginning, then, consider the two sentences . 

(51) The cat is drinking Tml k 

(52) A cat is drinkmg TnilV 

Each of these sentences formulates a proposition which can, of 
course, be asserted as true. The important difference is that (SI), 
if it IS asserted at all, is necessarily being used to describe an 
acfaial particular situation . this is the force of the demonstrative 
the . (S2), if it is asserted, is not necessarily used to describe 
any particular situation There must be, of course, if it is to be 
toe, some actual situation such as (Si) would correctly descnbe : 
but tlm is 3ust what (S2) says, and no more • just that there is, 
somewhere or other, an instance of cat-drinking-milk , that the 
descriptive egression “ cat drinkmg milk ” is satisfied 

^ Ih an (unpublished) address to the Muirhoad Society, 10 j7. 
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Often and typically ire use different modes of assertion for 

(81) and (82). and not just a cliange of article. TTe use tlie or- 
dinary sobject-predicate form as in (SI) when we are able to jnn- 
point one of the actors in a particular situation ; ire use the 
existential expression There is “ irhen ire irish to say that 
some type of situation is exemplified, as in (82). 

The proposal noir is : All fiituie-tensed statements are of type 

(82) and none are of type (81), irhereas present- and past-tensed 
^tements may be of either type. IVe can say indiffer^tly, 
“ \Villiam invaded En^and in 1066 “ or “ There iras an invasion 
of En gland by Willia m in 1066 " : the difference is largely a 
matter of style and emphatis But typically, past- and present- 
tensed statemraits are of type (SI). We usu^y are in a position 
to pinpoint the actual participators in historical and contemporaiy 
dramas. We axe never in a position to pinpoint the acteis in 
future dramas. 

This last poiut irill be challenged. Surely it just is not true 
that ire are never in a position to pinpoint the actors in future 
dramas. This is the objection made by Ayer, irho clearly thought 
it iras a knock-out bloir, against Ryle's thesis in It Was to Be 
Ryle discusses statements like “ This accident could have been 
prevented " and points out that such a statement involves a sort 
of contradiction. For if the actident had been prevented, there 
would never have been this accident at aH : neither I nor anyone 
could, logically, have prevented it , for it was an accident that 
was not prevented, and the fact that it was not prevented is 
already contamed in the reference to this accident. What this 
points to is that words like this and tkat^ personal pronouns and 
the whole apparatus of singnlar propositions — our pinpointing 
equipment — are out of place in talking about what can he 
prevented or promoted, and in general about the future. 

Roughly," says Ryle. statements m the future tense cannot 
convey singular, but only general propotitions. where statements 
in the present and pasr tense can convey both. Wore strictly, a 
statement to the effect that something will exist or happen is, 
in sofar^ a general statement 

2vot that Ryle is the only sinner. Prior, in Time and Modality^ 
admits that “ it is very difficult to deny that a statement like 
* Professor Carnap will fly to the lloon ’ is about Professor 
Carnap ”, yet he does deny it. holding (for reasons which I shall 
not discuss) that what does not yet exist cannot properly be 
named — ^and what cannot be named cannot be talked about.* 


^ Diltwn fw- p 27- 


® A X. Pnor. Time and Mtdaltiy^ p. 33. 
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Half a century earlier C S Peirce made very similar remarks 
We cannot assign proper names to eaoli . of the possible or 
probable theatrical stars of the immediate futore . . the m- 
dividual actors to which our discourse now relates become 
largdy merged mto general varieties ” , “ there is an approach 
to want of identity m the mdividuals of the collections of persons 
who are to commit suicide m the year 1899 
We can understand Ayer’s impatience with all this Surely 
Pnor’s statement about Professor Carnap flying to the Moon 
really is about Professor Carnap and the Moon, both of which are 
here to be referred to, genume indiiiduals, yet also named as 
actors m a future dxama^ Surely it is flying in the face of 
common sense to insist that a singular future-tensed statement isn’t 
really singular at all, isn’t really about its ostensible subject® 
These objections may look less overwhelming if we consider 
another case You may make plans for your child before he is 
bom, or even conceived You may even give him a name, and 
put his name down for a pubhc school Is there anything 
outrageous about saying “Johnny wiH go to Rugby” before 
Johnny is born, or even conceived® Not outrageous — just a 
somewhat reckless assumption that it will be a boy Less odd 
still, when he is conceived but unborn Less odd still, when he is 
bom but still m nappies And so on But there is no hne to be 
drawn At no stage do you reach the privileged position of 
being able to speak of a particular — ^until you have ceased to talk 
about the future 


rv 

The only way of breaking the deadlock as between the Ryle- 
Pnor-Peurce thesis (hence RPP) and its opponents is to return to 
logic and say somethmg more about lypes of propositions 
(singular, general) and modes of asserting them I shall choose 
ordm^^^ple subject-predicate propositions (“Socrates is 
^e , Plato speaks ”), not, however, for the sake of simphcity, 
but because these are the very cases that constitute a stumblme- 
block to the RPP Nearly all logical systems take singular 
^positions as elementary, and if no smgular propositions can 
be about the future, as the RPP holds, then either logic has not 
racceeded m formabsmg statements about the future, or else such 
^toments are somewhat more complex tlian they appear to be 
1 shall choose the second alternative 

^ Quoted by Pnor, op ci1 pp 113-114 
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In a proposition like “ Socrates is wise ” or “ Plato speaks ”, 
we liave two elements, a subject term and a predicate term. 
Neither of these can stand alone, if we are trying to say something 
that IS true or false, they are strictly complementary j but neither 
of them logically requires any pai^cular complement ; we can 
say a lot of thin^ about Socrates other than that he is wise, and 
we can say of other men than Socrates that they are wise A 
predicate term, m general, can be attached to a number of dif- 
ferent subject terms, and a subject term can have a number of 
different predicate terms attached to it This is represented by 
what IS usually called a propositional function but which I prefer 
to call a propositional schema 

( 1 ) 

Conventionally the predicate is written first “x”, with other 
letters from Ihe end of the Enghsh alphabet, is a subject-term 
variable or mdividual variable , all that ‘‘ variable ” means is 
that where “ x ” stands m the schema you are to think of a blank 
space into which some subject term, such as “ Socrates ”, must 
be entered if you want to make up a sentence Similarly " ^ ”, 
with other letters from the end of the Greek alphabet, is a predicate 
variable, which means another blank space to be filled up with a 
predicakve expression, hke “ is wise ” or “ speaks ”, if you want 
to complete your sentence 

Imagme both spaces m (1) filled by some appropriate expres- 
sions, such as “ Iterates is wise ” To show that a space has 
been filled by an appropriate expression, we use letters ffom the 
beginning of the English and Greek alphabets 
do . . (2) 

This stands for an ordmary sentence which expresses a proposition 
which IS true or false (the empty schema, ^x, is not true or false) 

Now suppose we have filled only one of the blanks 

0x . . (3) 

^O . . • • (4:) 

These formulae represent mcomplete sentences , (3) says, for 

example, “ is wise ”, (4) says “ Socrates ”, Partly blank 

sentences, as opposed to totally blank ones, mvite us to supply 
the missing part , (3) mvitea the question “ Is there anybody who 
IS wise, and if so who^ ” while (4) asks “Is there something that 
characterises Socrates, and if so what^ ” (4) will be ignored m 

what follows 

Now the question which the formula (3) mvites falls into two 
parts , we answer the first part if we say, “ Yes, there is someone 
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who IS wise ”, but not the second part , to answer this we have 
to add, “namely, Socrates” or “namely, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle. . . ’"if there is more than one wise man Iftheanswer 
to the first part is “ No, there is no one who is wise ’ , then the 
second question is shown not to arise The two answers to the 
first part, affirmative and negative, are symbohsed thus 


3s:(te) (5) 

rw3x(fo:) (6) 


(5) IS to be read as “ There is a value of x such that Ox. is true “ ; 
more informally, “ It is possible to fill the blank space in the 
schema ' — is wise ’ in such a way as to get a sentence which 
expresses a true statement ” ; more colloquially, “ There is a 
wise man ”, or “ Someone is wise ” or “ A man is wise ” (compare 
“ A cat IS drinking milk ”). 

The important feature to notice here is that (5) a complete 
sentence, and expresses a proposition which is true or false, even 
though it contains variables, or blank spaces, and two blank 
spaces at that ; whereas (3) which contained only one blank 
space was a mere schema and not a sentence at aU The logicians 
say that this is because (5) contains only bound variables, whereas 
(3) contains a free variable , but for our purposes it is enough to 
notice that (5), since it contains no singular terms, must be a 
general statement. When we proceed to answer the second part 
rfihe question, “ namely, who® ” by saying “ namely, Socrates ”, 
we do mtroduce a singular term. But this singular term 2 S not a 
siibQect term and the sentence remains essentially general : 

3x(dx X = o) .... (7) 

This IS to be read, say, “ There is a wise man, namely, Socrates 
In certain contexts, the sentence “ Socrates is wise (which is 
normally of l^e flc (2)) could be used to es^press what (7) ex- 
presses . namdy, when it is the answer to the question “ VHio, if 
anyone, is wise® ” This ambiguity— that “ Socrates is wise ” 
may be either of type (2) or of type (7) — will be important m the 
sequel 


V 

So far we have not introduced tenses. It is a natural assump- 
tion that m a singular statement the time-reference is carried by 
the predicate-term, since temporal relations are predicable like 
any oth^ relations. If we have Oc, say “ Plato speaks ”, we 
mi^t try to represent “ Plato spoke ”, ” Plato is speaking ”, 
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and *Tlato Trill speak by \rbere the superscripts 

indicate a temporally qualified predicate But T^hat is the 
temporal datum'line to Trhich the superscripts relate? Obviously 
the utterance of the sentence in question , but this mtroduces a 
difficulty, since part of the meaning of a proposition is uott being 
^ven by the contest in which it is utter^. We must needs 
accept this complication, since statements about the future are 
statements about the future as determmed by the time of stating. 
And we cannot avoid it by makmg the temporally qualifi^ 
predicates relate to some standard event other tlmn the utterance 
of the senteuce, for example by using ordmaxy dates such as 
g39»Bc^.^ since this would merely be a statement about a time, 
not necessarily about a past or teture time. 

It is important to distinguish between the logical structure of 
propositions, and the conditions or contexts of asserting them 
which is an extra-logical consideration. The timple existential 
(5), since it does not refer to any particular event, does not refer 
to anything past, present or futme, and can be asserted mdepen- 
dentiy of the time-location of any event or events which happen 
to it. The simple singulaT (2) can be asserted of past and 

present events, but cannot be asserted of future events according to 
the EPP. This, if true, would constitute a time-order criterion , 
we should be in a position to say that those statements which we 
were unable to assert as singular propositions, but only as general 
propositions, were statements about the future ; all other state- 
ments are about the present and past. The direction of tune 
would be determined by the progressive accumulation of singular 
statements becoming available to match statemmits which 
hitherto had been only general In the case of the sculptor, as 
the work proceeds (either m the orthodox or in the eccentric 
fashion) singular statements become available for assertion as the 
counterparts of general statements ; a statement about the 
dimensions of a statue becomes available for assertion, and is 
(if things go according to plan) the counterpart of a general state- 
ment such as a list of co-ordinates. 

The EPP is disputed. But perhaps its opponents have failed 
to observe the fact on which all the above hinges . that ficom the 
occurrence of a singular term in a sentence it does not follow that 
that sentence expresses a tingular proposition. We have seen 
how the apparentiy angular proposition “ Socrates is wise can 
be a gene^ proposition of type (7), if it occurs as the answer to 
the question " T\Tio, if anyone, is wise? ” Similarly, we have 
to see that an apparently singulaT proposition about the future, 
such as “ Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ”, may well he a 
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general proposition in disguise. It could be the answer to a 
question “ WiU anyone fly to the Moon, and if so who^ ” More 
formally, “ There is a value of x such that * x flies to the Moon * 
are both true”, and ‘ x is Professor Carnap ’• 

WTiat are the reasons for insisting on this move^ Simply the 
difficulty which Eyle notices • the ffifficulty of seeing how we can 
talk about “ what we have not got ’’ (to use his own calculatedly 
crude expression) more precisely, the difficulty of seeing how 
the conditions for assertibihty can be satisfied. For a subject- 
predicate sentence to have a meaning, to express a proposition 
which can be true or false, it is necessary that it should contain 
a subject term For such a proposition to be a^seried^ a further 
condition must be satisfied . the subject term, which purports to 
name some paxticulai thmg, must actually name some particular 
tlmig it must be given a reference. The difficulty of givmg a 
reference to smgular terms occurring in future-tensed statements 
is not obvious in the case of the “ Professor Carnap ’’ example, 
just because we have mdeed got Professor Carnap , and opponents 
of the KPP trade on just such examples as this But it remains to 
be pointed out that, although we have “ got ’’ the present 
Professoi Carnap, we have not “ got ’ the future Professor 
Carnap, which is what the sentence is supposed to be about. 
The difficulty of givmg a reference is certainly still there, however 
impatient we may be at the pedantic discmnination between two 
Professor Carnaps — ^what’s the difference* But the difficulty is 
obvious, and the discimunation surely not pedantic, m the strictly 
analogous case of our imagmary unborn son who is going to go to 
Rugby What my statement purports to lefer to either doesn’t 
exist at all, or exists m some pre- or post-natal stage of growth ; 
it certainly is not the futuie schoolboy, whom I have not “ got 
The sentence cannot refer at all and must, therefore, if asserted at 
all, be asserted as a general statement, as the RPP holds 'When 
you say “ My son will be at Rugby what you are saymg is that 
there will be some individual who satisfies both the descriptive 
expressions “ bemg my son ” and “ being at Rugby ’ (and, if 
you like, “ being named Johnny ”). But just so, when you say 
“ Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ”, what you are saying 
IS that there will be some mdividual who satisfies both the descrip- 
tive expressions “ flying to the moon ” and “ being idenrical with 
Professor Carnap ” — where “ bemg identical with ” conceals no 
logical tncks but merely refers to ordinary personal continuitjy. 
There is no difference m prmciple between the case of our future 
Moon-traveller bemg closely similar to, though more aged tTig-n^ 
the present distinguished professor, and the case of the future 
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Biigby schoolboy being more aged than^ tibioTigli not dosdy 
smulax to, a present-day infant In neither case have we “ got ”, 
as Kyle would say, the actual subject of our discourse 

Certainly Kyle’s talk of what we have and have not “ got ” is 
provocatively dipshod and demands refinement. We mi^twell 
want to say that there is quite a lot of the present that we have 
not got ” either, and even more of the past, perhaps the whole 
of it I can only roug^y hint at possible ways of meeting that 
challenge. All statements in the past or present tense can in 
principle be tied down to sense-experience ; fliey contain referring 
expressions as wdl as descriptive ones, or where th^ do not — 
where i^pe (S2) statements occur — they occur m a framework of 
discourse whi(h does typically contain referring expressions, 
type (SI). Such referring expressions always carry with them 
a context of sensation I shall not go into the question whether 
sensations must be distinguished firom memory — whether all 
experience is memory, or whether there is a specious present as 
distmct from memory , whatever the answer to this, it seems 
undeniable that the phenomenal present shades off into the 
phenomenal past m contrast with the sharp break between present 
and future There is no phenomenal future 
But where sense-e^enence leaves off, wishes, hopes and fears 
remain I have already hmted that this is the best place to look 
for an unambiguous pomter. It is no use crymg over spilt milk ; 
but unspiUed milk is a proper thing to cry for or against Prayers, 
incantations and imprecations, however irratio^ they may be, 
are at least not irrational in the special sense in which lamentation 
IS (and perhaps remorse) Or to put it m a more linguistic vmn , 
the mdicative mood does indeed span all three temporal regions, 
but its proper home is m the present and the past, and its resources 
are stretched to the limit when it enters the region proper to the 
imperative and optative moods 

Umv&sUy of BtnmngJiam 



II.— INTENTIONALITY AND EXISTENCE 

By William W. Bozbboom 


Judged by tbe munbet of lecent articles on the topic of “ exis- 
tence ”, this hoary problem m analysis is as controversial as ever. 
It IS my suspicion that much of Ihe difficulty which has arisen 
here stems from two roots — an imderontical and unwarranted 
use of certam formal transformatioiis of expressions, and a 
Gonfoundiog of two very difEerent semantical concepts. I shall 
try to estabhdi the foUowmg pomts (a) Singular existence- 
statements of the form * A exists * (not to be conffised, when ' A ’ 
IS a predicate, with the general existence form ‘ A*b exist *) or 
' A does not exist ’ are intenUoncA m that sense (Brentano) where 
* John beheves that all swans are white ’ and ‘ John is thinlnng 
about centaurs ’ are mtenkonal while * John is tall ’ is not 
(6) There appears to be a non-mtentional, or "objective”, 
analogue of * A exists *, but not of * A does not exist \ (c) There 
is no gnicker way to overpopulate one’s ontology than by con- 
fasmg " meami^ ” with " reference ”, a pomt which has already 
been forcibly argued on several occasions by Qume. 

The present account of existence-statements wiU concern only 
those which arise m regard to expressions which syntactically 
are subshtation mstances of variables. Whether there are 
meaningful singular existence-statements which are not of this 
kmd IB problematic. By the phrase, " ‘-4 ’ is a descriptive term 
of language let us mean that there is a variable, \ m L 
such l^t if * F(A) ’ 18 a sentence m L, the syntactical rules of L 
authorize passage from ^ F{A) ’ to ‘ ’ or, what amounts 

to the same, from * ’ to ‘ fIA) \ (Note that " ‘ .4 * is a 

descriptive term of Z,” so defined, is a purd^y syntactical concept 
which says nothing about the semantical properties of * -4 ’ ) 
Then our present concern is with statements of form ‘ A exists ’ 
when ' ’ IS a descriptive term Since the analysis apphes as 

well to the existence cf abstract entities as to that of particulars, 
it IS convement to assume that the language under consideration 
contains variables of more than one logical type. However, this 
is not to assume that all well-formed expressions are syntactically 
substitution instances of variables. In particular, we leave open 
the question whether or not compound expressions such as com- 
plex predicates and entire sentences are descriptive terms as 
here defined 

The above declaration of intent to structure problems of 
existence m terms of the use of bound variables may lead the 

15 
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reader to anticipate similarities between the preset views and 
those already aired by Quine. This suspicion be substantially 
confirmed ; however, the Quinian account has certam lacunae 
which the present discussion will try to filL 

A terminological explanation It will be noted that with a few 
special exceptions, the term " mten^ional ’ (m its non-teological 
sense pertaining to meanmg and aboutness) is used throughout 
this paper rather than the more familiar * mtensional 'While 
the latter term is ficequently imbued with the sense of the former 
— some philosophers, for example, exphcitly equate “ mtensions ” 
with ''meanings” — ^the various defimtions that ' intensional ’ 
has received m related but significantly different contexts have 
made this a dangerously ambiguous word which is likely to con- 
fuse, rather than clarify, at critical junctures m an ontological or 
semantical analysis. An example of this confusion will he 
pomted out m Section V, below 


I 

I shall launch my argument with the contention, to be justified 
only much later, that subject to one possible reservation, a 
satisfactory objective version of " A exists ” is 

( 1 ) {U0){0 = A), 

where ' A ’ is a syntacticalLy permissible substitution instance 
of the variable ' 0 \ Formula (1) is apphcable (with appropnate 
adjustments of ' ^ to descnptive terms of all logical types, and 
m the case where ' A ^ is a predicate, imphes not that A is ex- 
emplified (as would be expressed by the form ' (3x)Aa; *) but that 
A has existence m its own nght — eg not that there are red 
objects, but that Redness exists I have chosen (1) as an ob- 
jective assertion of existence because it may be read, " There is 
something which is identical with A ”, and has thus a good, 
sohd existential feel Actually, as will be seen, a number of 
other forms would do as well 

Now, at first blush, (1) might seem immediately open to the 
fatal criticism that it attributes existence not only to real entities, 
hut to imaginary ones as wdl. For cannot we deduce 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus 
from the logical truth 

(3) {x)(x^x) 
and from thence infer 

(4) 


(3a;) {x = Pegasus), 
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thuB slio\mig tliat if (1) implies tihat A exists, then Pegasus 
exists ? But tills attack is invalid. Wliat it actually reveals, I 
shall argue, is that a statement ^ F(A) ’ is logically entailed by a 
umversal generalization ' (0)^($) ’ only condtUonal on the eonstence 
of A, That is, ‘ {0)jF(0) ’ is not in itself a sufficient condition 
for the conclusion ‘ F{A) ’ , a sentence which imphes that A 
exists IS also needed 

It is easy for the modem philosopher, well versed m the 
mtncacies of formal logic and appreciative of its powers as a 
conceptual tool, to fall mto the trap of assummg that a sentence 
which 15 formally vahd must also be trice But the deffiution 
of ** formal vahffily ”, roughly speaking, is that a sentence is 
vahd if and only if it comes out true under any assignment of 
designata to its non-logical terms. This is a purely syntactical 
property of a sentence, and is wholly mdependent of whether or 
not all its non-logical terms have designata, or even of whether 
or not the sentence is meaningful That is, formal vahdity is a 
truth-disposition — if a sentence is formally vahd, a sufficient 
condition for it to be true is that all its non-logical terms designate 
Thus 

(6) Bik=Bik, 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus, 

and 

(6) Chicago = Chicago 

are all formally vahd and would be true ^ * Bik * (a nonsense- 
syllable), * Pegasus and * Chicago * ah were to designate some- 
thrng But while (6) is hence unquestionably true, (5) is meaning- 
less and (2), 1 shall argue later, is false 

Precisdy the same situation obtains for formal deducibihty 
Roughly speaking, a sentence Sg is vahdly deducible from a sent- 
ence^jif and onlyif^a is never false whenSi is tnieunder an assign- 
ment of designata to their descriptive constants Hence Sj, 
the truth of guarantees the truth of SgOnlyif the truth of also 
guarantees that all non-logical terms of meet certam mmimal 
semantical standards Hence we cannot logically (contrasted to for- 
mally) deduce (2) from (3) alone, but only from (3) and some addit- 
ional premise which imphes, though it need not assert, that the 
' Pegasus ’ possesses those minimal semantic properties, 
whatever these may be, necessary for a well-formed formula 
containing ‘ Pegasus * to be capable of truth. 

Before plunging into more controversial matters, let me review 
the argument so far. It has been pomted out that a formal 
deduction is not a logical deduction, which vouches for the truth 
2 
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of tlie conclusion given the truth of the antecedents, unless the 
truth of the antec^ents also msuxes that all non-logical terms of 
the conclusion satisfy a certain semantic requirement. 
this, we see that the fact that (4) is formally deducihle from (3) 
does not prove that (4) is and hence does not testify against 
the acceptahihty of (1) as an objective analysis of A exists ”.} 
Now to this there can surely be no objection, for obviously we 
must exclude meaningless sentences such as (5) from the logical 
truths. But it IS one thmg to recognize that a descriptive term 
" A ’ must possess a certam minimal semantic property, 27, where 

(7) 27 (s) = 8 is syntactically a descriptive term such that for any 

matrix ' F{ ) *, if ‘ (®)jF(< 5) * is a true sentence m whi(i 
" $ ’ IS a variable of which 8 is syntactically a substitution 
mstance, the sentence formed by replacmg ' 0 ’ by 8 
throughout * F{0) ’ is true, 

m order that ‘ ^ ’ be able to occur m a true sentence, and entirely 
another to say what the property 27 w. I beheve that an un- 
expressed premise of practically everyone who has discussed the 
problem existence, with the notable exception of Qume, has 
been that any formally tautological sentence, if meaningful, must 
be true, and hence that 27 ^ ’ must have the force of 

(8) ‘ A* IS a, meanmgful descriptive term. 

But if this assumption is not justifiable — ^if (8) is not a sufBcient 
condition for 27 ^ *) — then it is plausible that 27 (‘ ’) obtains 

m just those mstances where it is correct to say that A exists. 
That the latter is mdeed the case is what I shall now attempt to 
show 

My first contention to this end is that if ‘ F{A) ’ is a sentence m 
which * A * occurs descriptively, then a necessary condition for 
‘ F{A) * to be true is for ‘ ^4 * to have a referent That is, I 
suggest that 

(9) (s) [ 27 (s) = (3<l^) (s designates (P)]. 

There are at least two Imes of argument which may be adduced 
to support (9), one negative and the other positive The first 
IS that what formal logic tells us about a formally vahd sentence 
S is only that S must be true ^ all its non-logical terms have 
designata Formal considerations give no reason for presuppos- 
ing that S need be true when this semantical condition is unfiil- 
filled , m fact, classical formal analyses have deliberately avoided 
discussion of this contmgency by, eg, arranging for a definite 
description always to have a unique referent The second 
argument is one which I shall exhibit but not attemptj^o develop 
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here m detail. Beceat analyses of the pragmatic force of con- 
cepts have given increasing weight to the possibility that the 
very use of concepts entails certain empirical commitments 
Thus eextam contemporary philosophers, notably AV. Sellars, 
have insisted that adoption of a concept is correct or mconect 
according to the way in which the world is put together, and I 
have elsewhere ^ tried to show that a necessary condition for the 
truth of any statement nsmg theoretical terms introduced by a 
scienti&c theory is the existence of entities which do, m fact, 
exemplify the observational properties ascribed by the theory 
to the alleged referents of its theoretical terms When a term, s 
has such built m existential commitments — and it is not impossible 
that this is true of all meanmgfdl descriptive terms — assertion 
of any statement, not excluding tautologies, of which s is a 
constituent embodies commitment to the additional premises 
supportmg 8j and must hence be m error if these premises are 
not realized. And smee the effect of such failure is to deprive s 
of a referent, we thus have a semantical situation in which a 
necessary condition for the truth of a statement containing s is 
that s have a designatum. 

The direction of this argument may be illustrated through a 
somewhat controversial example. Suppose that ‘ Pegasus * Las 
been defined as ‘ the winged horse [that, etc,] ’ — t c. 

(10) Pegasus =dei (W® • H®) 

Then, if we accept Bussell’s analysis of defimte descriptions, 
namdy, 

(11) WUpx)0x\ =det (3®)( % ■ {y)[0y s y = ®]), 
we see firam (10) and (11) that 

(12) (Pegasus = Pegasus) = (a®)(W® • H®), 

and hence that (2) is false. Now as it stands, tins is not very 
excitmg philosophically, for (11) claims that statements mcor- 
poratmg defimte descriptions are not in logically proper form and 
that m particular, defimte descriptions are abbrcviatoiy ellipses 
rather than proper descnptive terms and hence not syntactically 
substitution mstanccs of variables Thus under (10) and (11) 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus 
IS not a substitution instance of 

(3) (aj)(® = ®). 

However, it can also be mamtamed - that while * (Pegasus) " 

* W. Ro7cbooTn, " Tlic factual content of tlicoicticnl concepts”, in 
H Fcigl and G ^laxwoll, cds , Jfinnr^o Studtes vi the Phih^onJ^/ of 
Nficwcc. \o! HI (University of Minnesota Prc**^. 1060) s JUfl, " 
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and ‘ (3«)( Wx * (y)[Wy • Hy = y = a?]) * liave the same truth 
condttionSj the latter is not an cmalysis of the former, but that 
the logical form of ‘ W (Pegasus) * is ‘ Wx * and that ‘ Pegasus ’ 
is a meaningful desonpiive term which designates an entity x if 
and only if (y)(Wy - Hy = y = a?) If this be granted, it follow 
that ‘ Pegasus = Pegasus ’ is formally vabd, but commits its 
bdiever to a falsehood, namely ' {3a?)(Wi® " Ha?) ^ and hence 
cannot itself be true, 

I thus conclude — not merely m virtue of unsatisfied definite 
descriptions, but on the basis of more general contiderations 
which this case merely illustrates — that a descriptive term s, even 
thou^ meanmgfiil, may be a constituent of a true statement only 
if s has a referent—^ e that (9) is the case. However, before 
contending further that A exists when and only when ‘ ^ ’ has a 
designatum, it would first seem desirable to say a httle more 
about the distmction between Meaning and Keference, for con^ 
fusion between these two notions, even by philosophers who have 
been acutely aware that a distinction must be made, has been 
responsible for a great deal of philosopbical perplexity. 

n 

There appears to be substantial agreement among senous 
students of the philosophy of language that at least two distinct 
semantical concepts are necessary for an adequate analysis of 
the aboutness of symbols We need to speak of the “ sense ”, 
“meaning”, “concept”, “connotation”, or “mtension” 
associated with a descriptive term on the one hand, and its 
“ nominatum ”, “ denotatum ”, “ extension ”, “ designatum ”, or 
** referent ” on the other. It is by no mPiajiR the case that these 
terms are all unambiguous, or are folly mternsynonymous within 
each cluster , m fact, I will argue later that the grouping as I 
have given it, though m accord with contemporary usage, con- 
tains a serious ontological earror. JTonetheless, the necessity for 
drawing some such distinction seems mescapable 

The distinction between the TriftaniTig n-nil the referent of an 
expression was first made e^hcit by Prege,^ who pomted out that 
while * The moimng star ’ and ' The evenmg star ^ axe two expres- 
sions with the same r^erent — namely, Venus — they differ from 
each other (and also firom ‘ Venus *) m their meanings, as demon- 
strable by tiieir failure to be mterchangeable m certain ** indirect” 

* G. Piege, On. sense and reference ”, in P, Geach and M Black, eds , 
Translattona from the Philosophical Wrthnga of GoUldb Frege (Oxford 
Bladro^ell, 1952). 
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contexts such as ^ John doubts that is identical idth the 

evening star \ More generally, if * ^4 ' is a singular descriptive 
term of the lai]^age ^7e are using, then the referent of ‘ ^ is 

given by the statement 

(13) * A ’ designates Aj 

which is true so long as ‘ ’ has a referent. Thus, 

(14) ‘ Venus ’ designates Venus, 

(15) ' The morning star ^ designates the morning star, 
and 

(16) * Triangularity * designates Triangularity. 

The need to stipulate that ^ A * has a referent is to exclude cases 
sudi as 

(17) ‘ Pegasus ’ designates Pegasus, 

the truth of which would necessitate the existence of a winged 
horse. If certain 9ion-singular expressions, such as adjectives, 
are also regarded as descriptive terms, the grammar of * desig- 
nates ’ dictates that assertions about their r^erents be obtained 
horn the associated singalar forms ; for example, 

(18) ‘ Tnangular * designates Triangularity, 

the tanith of which, of course, still presupposes the existence of the 
abstract entity, T^iangulanty. (This transition from the non- 
smgular to the singular form of a predicate is a tricky business 
which warrants substantially more discussion than is ptactical 
here. One way to support (18) is to contend that if * triangular * 
is syntactically descnptiTe, the true logical form of * a is tri- 
angular * is ‘ a exempliEes Triangularity * or some variation 
thereof, and that to quantify over ‘ tnangular * is really to 
quantify over ‘ Triangularity *.) Eurther, we note that for any 
a?, y, and 2 J, ifa:desi^ates 2 ^andy= s, then a; designates s. Thus 
given that the evening star is identical with the momiTig star, we 
have from (15) that 

(19) ‘ The mommg star * designates the evening star. 

On the other hand, while meaning-talk hears a superficial 
resemblance to reference-talk, a httle reflection diows there to 
be Bomething a bit queer about the form. * x Trift ans y *. ‘W'e 
generate a true statement ahont the TYiftaning of any •maariiTigli iT 
egression “ ^ ' m our language, whether * ^ * is a smgular 
descriptive^ term or not and without additional assumptions 
about empirical reahty, by asserting that 

(20) * ‘ A • means A, 
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where the second substitution m ‘ x means ^ ’ is an exact trans- 
hteration of the first ezc^t for (a) the absence of quotes^ and 
(6) the presence of a contextual signal (the boldface in (20), the 
itahcs subsequently) that the expression is being used m a special 
way.^ Thus, 

(21) ' Venus ’ means Vemts, 
but also 

(22) ‘ Pegasus ’ means Pegasus^ 

(23) ' Tnangular ’ means trmngular^ 
and 

(24) ^ And ’ means and 

It 18 clear that de^ite the identity of the mommg star with the 
evening star, * The mommg star * does not mean ^le eoetnng star. 
Nor does the tmth of (22) or (24) presuppose, respectively, the 
existence of a wmged horse or an abstract entity, And-hood, 
designated by ^ and The conclusion is mescapable that the 
itahcized expressions m (21)-(24) are not playing then normal 
roles. In particular, the referent, if any, of ‘ Venus * m (21) is 
not the referent of * Venus ’ m (14), nor is the referent of ' Pegasus ’ 
m (22) the wmged horse that would be designated by ‘ Pegasus ' 
m (17) if there were such a creature. Whatever ultimate mter- 
pretation we wi^ to make of the sentence-form * x means y \ 
there can be httle doubt that the meanmgs of descriptive terms 
are not their referents 

What can we say about the relation between meanings and 
referents ^ It seems to me to be obvious that a descriptive 
term has a referent, if any, because of its meaning, while the rela- 
tion between symbol and meanmg is not a relation of aboutness 
A symbol does not ^efer to its meaning, it has a meanmg, tn mitue 
of which it may refer to something else (That it is the meaning 
of a term which determmes its rrferent, rf any, may be seen by 
reflectmg that two terms with the same Tnfia.Tnng must necessarily 
have the same referent ) This pomt becomes especially clear 
if we replace * meanmg * with ‘ concept for we customarily say 
that a term eo^ esses a concept of somethmg. The semantical 
picture sketched by such a formulation portrays a symbol as 
proditcingy bringing foitk or aiouswg {i,e “pressmg out”) its 
meanmg, while it is the latter which does the actual referring 
Smce the primary relation of aboutness would thus seem to make 
its appearance between the meaning and the referent of a term) 

^ The writings of Wilfred Sellars, too niuneioiis to cite individually, ai^ 
very important for claxifymg the grammar of * — meauB * * 
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I shall henceforth allow myself to speak without apology of 
entities bemg referred to by meanings. We may then say that 
when a linguistic expression E refers to an entity e, it is because 
there exists a meaning m such that E has {% e. produces, arouses, 
expresses) m, and m refers to e. 

This description of the relations among symbols, meanmgs, 
and referents is, in fact, very suggestive as to the nature of 
meanmgs For it is evident on other grounds that a stimulus- 
pattern of shapes or sounds is a full-blooded cognitivdy meanmg- 
ful symbol for a person only if that person has acquired certam 
language habits with respect to that stimulus-pattern. We may 
take it to be an empirical fact that a language user’s transactions 
with ImguistLc entities produce (arouse, activate) in bun certam 
behavioural (or mental) states which are, m some sense still very 
much in need of clarification, " appropriate ” or “ rdevant ” to 
the referents of the expressions m question, or to what would he 
their referents were the latter to exist. It is therefore most 
temptmg to identify the meanmg, m, of a symbol s as some aspect 
of an mtemal state characterized by the linguistic role of a, such 
that s designates an entity e if and only if e stands m a certam 
pragmatic relation to In fact, unless there are good reasons 
to the contrary, such an identification would seem to be dictated 
on grounds of parsimony alone, for consideration of the facts of 
language behaviour lead mexorably to the (scientific, not philo- 
sophical) conclusion that there are mtemal states generated by 
the use of language, and it is an unnecessary multiplication of 
entities to mtroduce the meanmg of a term as somethmg which 
differs both from its referent and from part of the mtemal state 
produced by its use. 

For present purposes, however, it is unnecessary to argue for 
any particular mterpretation of meanings, so long as it is agreed 
that the meaning of a term w different feim its referent (thou^, 
of course, the meanmg of one expression may be the referent of 
another), or, phrased somewhat differently, that the relation 
between a term and its meanmg is not a ration of reference. 
For then it becomes wholly gratituous to assume, as seems to be 
imphcit m the views of a great many philosophem, that a meaning- 
M descriptive expression must necessarily designate something 
Not only can no reason he given for such an assumption, it entails 
such bizarre ontological commitments as to the existence of 
Square-ciroleness, and “ possible ” but not real facts designated 
by false statemenls (see Section V below). I strongly suspect 
that it is prunanly the desire to disavow this “ torrent of umver 
sals ” that drives the nommahst to the (m my opinion) logically 
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inconsistent position that no abstract entities exist at alL But 
neither of these unpalatable extremes has any mtiutiye plausi- 
bility. It 18 easy to conceive that from a set of meanmgfiil 
descnptive terms, all of which, say, have designate, one might 
constmct a complex descnptive expression which has meaimig 
because its constituents have meaning, but which need not itself 
designate anything. This is a much more natural mterpretation 
of, a definite description than to assume that descnptions 
do not really refer, and that sentences contammg them are 
syntactical anomalies. Similarly for descnptive expressions of 
hi^er logical type it does not follow that because we can con- 
struct the meaningful expression, “ the class of red circles ”, or 
“ the property of bemg a red circle ”, there must necessarily be 
such a class or property. 


m 

In light of these remarks, let us examine the force of saymg 

(25) A exists, 
or 

(26) A does not exist 

such statements have puzzled philosophers because while (25) 
and (26) seem to have empirical content, if we try to mterpret 
them as we would ^ John is tall namely, as assertion that the 
entity A exemplifies a certain property, then either (25) is taut- 
ologous and (26) self-contradictory, or we have to assume that 
entities come m two styles — ^those which “ exist ” and those 
which do not However, we have ]ust argued that given a 
meanmgfiil descriptive expression * -4 it is empinoally si^ificant 
to ask whether or not ‘ A ’ designates anythmg. Thus it is very 
tempting to suppose that (25) is an eUipticsd way to assert 

(27) -4 ' designates 0), 

and that (26) is to be analysed as the negation of (27). 

But this wi3l not quite do For as Churches translation test 
shows, (27) IS a statement about the symbol ‘ A \ whereas if (26) 
IS a descnptive statement at all, it is not about ' A ^ but uses ‘ A ’ 
to talk about something else Yet if we hold that ‘ John ’ iB 
' John exists ’ refers to the same entity that it refers to m * John 
IS tall *, we are hard pressed to know what to make of ‘ Pegasus 
does not exist smce if there were exactly one winged horse, 
* Pegasus ’ would then refer to it and hence m fact does fiot have 
a referent m this sense. 
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But there is no reason to suppose that a given symbol always 
has the same referent, if any, no matter what its context of 
usage. Actually, the evidence strongly suggests that there are 
two basic kmds of declarative linguistic contexts, the “ inten- 
tional ” and the " objective ”, such that the refeient of an expres- 
sion m an intentional context is its meaning m an objective 
context, whereas the latter contexts are simply those in which 
the expressions play their normal roles — i e. where their meanings 
are wlmt we would understand by them in the absence of cues for 
special usage Thus ^ John beheves that all swans are white ’ 
and ‘ John is thinkmg about centaurs ’ are to be understood, 
given the aforementioned interpretation of meanmgs, as state- 
ments about John’s behaviour^ (or mental) state Similarly, 
the peculiarity of * x means ^ ’ is no longer mysterious , * here 
simply marks an mtentional context and the italicized t^cms in 
(22) and (24) do not attempt to refer to a mythical Pegasus or an 
even stranger And-hood, but instead designate, respectively, the 
meaiuTig a ^ ‘ Pegasus ’ and ‘ and ’ There is, of course, nothmg 
new about this theory of contexts Prege ^ said as much, and the 
only reason for adopting the present termmology, rather than 
his, IS that “ mtentional-objective ” more clearly characterizes 
the nature of the distmction than does “ mdirect-direct But 
what I now want to suggest is that statements of forms (25) and 
(26) are abo mtentional contexts of ‘ ^ What (25) then asserts 
IS l^t a certam meaning, specifically, the one possessed by the 
term ‘ A ’ when used m objective Enghsh contexts stands m a 
referential relation to some other entity — Whence implying, though 
not assertmg, that any symbol, ‘ ^ ’ in particular, which has this 
meanmg alro has a designatum. Sinularly (26) denies this 
claim Thus (25) and (26) are empirically significant though 
they mention no symbols nor presuppose no realm of ** possible 
but not actual ” bemgs. 


IV 

In my opening remarks, I contracted to find an objective 
analogue of ‘ A exists ’ and moreover, alleged that (1) might be 
such a statement We are now in position to see why this should 
be so. By an “ objective analogue ” of (25), I mean a statement 
with roughly the same force as (25) but which uses the expression 
‘ A ’ objectively. Now, we have just seen that ^ A exists ’ and 
‘ ' designate ’ seem to be equivalent m so far as it is possible 

lOp du 
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for a statement whicli uses an expression to be equivalent to one 
which mentions it Hence any sentence * F(A) \ which uses ‘ A * 
objectively, is an objective analogue of (25) if a necessary and 
sufficient condition for * F{A) * to be true is that * A ’ have a 
referent. Now, it was argued eaxher — specifically, it follows 
from (7) and (9) — ^that if ‘ F(0) ’ is any formally vahd formula m 
which * * IS the only free variable, and * A * is syntactically a 

substitution instance of ‘ ^ then * F{A) ’ is true if and only iF 

* A ’ has a designatnm. Hence, any formal tautology in which 
‘ A ’ occurs objectively as its only descriptive term is an objective 
analogue of ' A exists If Identity is an objective context of 
its arguments, then (1) is such a sentence Presumably, there 
are many others, such as ‘ A == A 

Similar considerations show there can be no objective analogue, 

* G{A) \ of * A does not exist * For * Cr(A) ’ must then be a 
sentence m which ‘ A * occurs objectively and which is true when 
and only when ^ A ’ has no designatum But this is imposBible, 
smce it IS a amnion for the truth of ‘ G(A) * that * A * have a 
referent. In particular, if identity-assertions are objective m 
their subject-terms, the negation of (1), say m the case of Pegasus, 

(28) (fl5)(aj # Pegasus), 
cannot be analogous to 

(29) Pegasus does not exist 

because (29) is presumably true and (28) cannob be — ^m addition 
to the arguments by which (9) was supported, we would have, 
if (28) were true, the curious mstance of a sentence which is 
true, but formally mvahd. 


V 

While this concludes the body of my argument, there are stdl a 
couple of loose ends which need to be tied offi The first has to do 
with the truth-status of meaningful statements which contain 
descriptive terms which have no designata. Traditionally, 
meanmgfol declarative statements are classified as either true 
or false But statements such as * Pegasus is winged ^ containing 
designatum-less descriptive terms, cannot be true. May we then 
consider them to be false, or must we mtroduce a new truth- 
category to deal with this case ^ This is probably for the most 
part a matter of terminological convemence , however, rather 
than create a special semantic limbo for such lost souls, Z would 
pass a sterner judgment and damn them as simply false For a 
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seuteuce couiauimg meaningful desciiiitivc teims •\v1ugIi fail to 
designate usually if not always implies a belief which is orthodoxly 
false Thus a person who beheves " Pegasus is wmged ’ is thereby 
committed to belief in the existence of a wmged horse More- 
over, the designata of true statements are undoubtedly facts. 
(The view that sentences lefer to truth-values will not stand up 
mider close analysis of discourse about events, causal relations, 
happenings, etc. This error stems fiom the mistaken identifica- 
tion offsets with true piopositions But surely it is more correct 
to say tliat propositions are intentional entities, specifically, that 
they are the meanings of declarative sentences, whereas facts are 
objective, specifically, that they are what true sentences are about ) 
If so, then what is a false sentence if not simply a meanmgfid 
sentence which fails to designate a fact * But contauung a 
descriptive tenn which lias no referent is a sufficient condition for 
a sentence not to designate a fact. Hence I submit that * Pegasus 
is wmged * and others of its ilk are unqualifiedly false 

Tlie other loose end hangs from the existence of abstract en- 
tities , for while I have alleged that the present views provide 
the tools with wlucli to give the Augean stables of platonistic 
ontology a good scmbbiiig without sacrifice of essential hvestock, 
1 have so far done little to justify this claim Smee somewhat 
difierent tlmigs need to be said about different categories of 
abstract entities, the present lemarks will be hmited to the prob- 
lem of properties or aitnhutes, commitment to the existence of 
wluch IS presumably earned by the use, as descriptive terms, of 
smgular expressions formed from predicates — e g. ‘ Triangulanly’, 
‘ Sweetness ’, ‘ Hardness ‘ Bed-squareness I would like to 
suggest that the existence of Hardness, Bed-squareness, etc , 
may be an empirical question in precisely the same way that the 
existence of Chicago or Pegasus is empirical 
To begm with, we recall that discourse about “ properties ” 
differs from that about “ classes ” m that two propeities, ^ and 
IF, may be distmct even though co-extensive — %e that (a;) 
(0x = !Fa?) does not entail that ^ = !F Further, we assume 
that if non-emgular predicates are to be treated as descnptive 
terms, they are to be considered ontologically equivalent to their 
smgular form Thus * au is red ’ is to be taken as equivalent to 
* X exemplifies Bedness ’ or ‘ ® exemplifies Bemg Bed *. (Hote 
that this assumption is justified by ordinary usage m that if one 
were asked to list the properties cf a hard, red object, the gram- 
matically correct answer would be * ITn.TilTip.HH and Bedness *, 
rather than * Hard and red *.) The property-commitments of 
a compound predicate m informal discourse are likdy to be 
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ambiguous Thus * a? is a red square * can be mteipreted either 
* X exemplifies Kedness and x exemplifies Squareness ’or * a 
exemplifies Red-squareness \ Formally, the scope of the abstrac- 
tion operator (A) easily distinguishes these alternatives, the 
ontological differences of which will be pomted out below. 

We now ask what the semantical ration is that a property 
bears to its corresponding predicate in ordinary contexts At first 
glance, the answer would appear to be obvious — ^the earher 
discussion of Reference seems to show without further ado that 
‘ Redness * designates the property Redness if the latter exists. 
However, there is another interpretation which holds that 
properties are the meanvngs of pre^cates, while the referent of 
the predicate is then taken to be the class of entities which 
exemplify the coiresponding property. This view, our legacy 
from Conceptualism, is reflected and insiduously propagated by 
classical terminology, which apphes the term ' mtensions ’, wilh 
its strong mentahstic connotations, to properties Dei^ite its 
widespread acceptance, the conceptualistiG mteipretation of 
properties seems to me to be whoUy untenable 

(i) We have already seen that the sentence-form ‘ designates 

— ’ apparently calls for the mention of a descriptive expression 
m the first blank, and the use of its singular form in the second 
If properties are no exception to this rule, then ' Redness ' 
designates Redness Hence if what a singolanzed predicate 
designates is a dass^ then Redness must be the class of red entities 
But this IS just what property-talk does not allow ns to say — if 
there is any pomt to the pioperty-dass distmction at all, it is that 
m some important sense, the property Redness is distinct £rom 
the class of red entities. However while this urges that smgular- 
ized predicates do not designate classes, it does not suffice to prove 
that properties axe not meanings , for it could be suggested that 
while, Redness is mdeed a meaning, it 18 not the meaning of the 
RiTigiilfl-r term ‘ Redness but of some other expression. This 
possibflity will be discussed farther m (tv). 

(tt) If properties are the meanings of predicates, then either 
the properties of objects are mtemal states of a language user, or 
Hie flTiTngR are shadowy extrahngoistic beings lymg around m 
wait to be grasped by the mmd*s hand. 

(ttt) We saw earher that it does not seem correct to say that an 
expression is about its meaning. Rather, an expression exiptesses 
— %,e calls forth, produces, arouses — its meanmg, while it is the 
latter which does the busmess of referrmg. If so, the thesis that 
properties are meanings entails that predicates are not about 
properties, but ar<mse properties which then refer to the cor- 
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responding classes Now it must be admitted that some pbilo’- 
sophers apparently find this to be a congemal way of speaking. 
CSiuxch,^ for example^ has defined a property to be the concept of 
a class. Nonetheless, I submit that there is something a httle 
strange in saying that a property is <A(yut a class. Such a view, 
moreover, would ^tail that the relation of an entity to its 
properties is a semantical idataon, for then ' x exemplifies ^ ’ 
could be analyzed as ^ {3o){0 ref^ to c and a; is a member of c) \ 
(^v) It IS cl^ that at least some occurrences of smgnlanzed 
predicates refer to propertl^ (if these exist) and not to classes. 
Consider, for exam^e, 

(30) Redness is a cobur. 

K * Redness ’ m (SO) designated the dass of red things, then (30) 
would assert that the dass of red things is a colour. Worse, it 
would follow that if the dass of red thm^ were identical with the 
dass of square things, Squaren^ would be a colour. Moreover, 
that the property Redness (if it exists) is the referent, not the 
meamng, of the first word in (30), may deady be seen by reflecting 
that ‘ I^ness ’ may be replaced in (30) without change of factual 
ireference by the expression * The colour of npe tomatoes which 
differs m meanmg but not m referent from * Redness (To 
show that * Redness * and ‘ The colour of ripe tomatoes * do, in 
fact, have the same referent m this context would call for greater 
discussion than is necessary here ) Once it is established that 
* Redness ’ m (30) refers to Redness, it is then not difSioult to 
show that except for obviously modal or mentalistio contexte, 
most if not all occurrences of smgulanzed predicates apparently 
refer to, rather than mean, the corresponding property. For 
example, the fact that we would regard the conjunction of (30) and 
a exemplifies Redness 


as logical grounds for condudmg that a has a cobur — i,e. our 
bdief that (30) and (31) logically entad 

(32) (30){a exemplifies 0 and is a colour) — 

reveals our behef that ‘ Redness ’ has a common referent in (30) 
and (31), and hence that the term refers to the property Redness, 
not the class of red things, in (31). Now, it is incumbent upon 
anyo^ who wishes to hold that properties are meanmgs to 
specify just what oie the expressions whose meanings properties 
\ ^ present remarks and the similar conclusion 

m (i), above, properties cannot be the meanings of the smgular 
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forms of predicates Sence if predicates r^er to classes and mem 
properties, it must be tbe adjectival form of tbe predicate -winch 
has a property as its meaning. If so, it is mcoirect to assume, 
as we ^ve done here, that ‘ x is red ’ has essentially the same force 
as * X exemplifies Bedness ’ , instead, we should consider the 
possibility that while the singular term ' Bedness ’ means Beiness 
and designates Bedness, the adjective * red ’ (or perhaps the fiill 
sentential function, * x is red ’) may mean Be^ess and designate 
the class of red thmgs. But this seems most peculiar, for surely 
* X IS red ’ is closer m meaning to * x exemplifies Bedness ’ or 
‘ X has the property Bedness * than it is to * a; is a member of the 
class of red things Moreover, to say that * red * (or ‘ a? is red 0 
means Bedness, constitates a flagrant violation of the trans- 
hteration rule for filling the matrix, ' — means — *. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the reasons are overwhelmmg 
for concludmg that if properties exist, they must be the referents 
of predicates rather than their meanings. Coupled with the 
mterpretation of “ existence ” devdoped earlier, the ontological 
imphoations of this view are immediate and profound. Smce 
whether or not a meanmgfiil descriptive term has a referent is an 
empmoal matter, eoen %f properties exist gene^icaUy, ike fad. that 
we can consiiud a meanmg^ pedA^satefiom simpler expressions 
does not entail that ffieie nrnst correspondingly exist a property 
which is designated hy that predicate. Such considerations expose 
an acute need for diarpenmg a number of distinctions m the logic 
of properties which are fireqpiently blurred. To illustrate this 
through a specific case, let us examine the compound predicate, 
* a? is a red-square * We may take 

(33) {30)[0 = {^)(E® • Sa?)] 

as an objective assertion -that the abstract entity Bed-squareness 
exists Now, an existence assertion such as (33) must carefully 
be distinguished from one such as 

(34) (3a5)(Ea; “ Sx). 


or, more exphcitly, 

(340 (3®)[(Ay)(By)(a;) ' (Xy){Sy)(x)l 

What (33) asserts is that Bedness and Squareness are fused into a 
sinqle property, whereas (34) merely claims that Bedness and 
Squar^ess are co-exemphfied But it is unnecessary to assume 
that for every set of properties, there also exists an aaMional 
nro-oertv which is somehow an amalgam of -the set There is 
IS there «— m the behef that certam abstract entities 
existwhiob commits one also to beheve that they are endowed 
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With repioduotive capacities Moreover, both (33) and (34') 
nmst be distinguished in tnm, from 

(35) (3^)(a;)(^a; s Ex ' Sx). 

While (34') implies the existence of no abstract entities other than 
Eedness and Squareness, (35) asserts the existence of a third 
property which differs firom both Eedness and squareness in that 
it is exemplified by exactly those particulars which are both red 
and square. On the other hand, (35) is weaker than (33) m that a 
property m virtue of which (35) is true need not be identical with 
Eed-squareness. Thus if all hard objects were both red and 
square, and conversely, (35) would be justified by the existence 
of Hardness Finally, we must — or must we 1 — distmguish (33) 
from what appears to be an even stronger hypothesis, 

(36) (3^2^)([^2^ = (^)(Ex ■ Sx)] • (3x)^x), 
or 

(36') (3»)[(Ay)(Ry ■ Sy)(®)], 

which imphes not only that Eed-squareness exists, but also that 
it is exemplified 

It 18 important to note that although (35) appears to assert an 
ontological commitment beyond that imphed by the descriptive 
use of * Eedness ' and ' Squareness most higher logical calculi 
would permit inference to (36) from the tautology 

(37) (x)(Ex - Sx ^ * Sx), 

which IS necessarily true if Eedness and Squareness exist, by 
existential generalization over the compound predicate to the 
left of the biconditional Similarly, it is customary to authorize 
inference of (36') firom (34') But if it is true that a meamngfijd 
compound predicate need not itself designate a property even 
though all its descriptive constituents have referents, then it is 
surely an ontological blunder to employ inference rules which 
construe eveiy predicate, no matter how complex, as a descriptive 
term m the present sense. More generally, whale it does not seem 
unxeasonable to assume that a language user is committed to the 
existence of entities designated by the pnmiUve extra-logical 
teniM of all logical types in his approved vocabulary, it should be 


assuming any further ontological commitments (except, of course, 
to the existence of a feet correspondii^ to the asserted sentence ) 
FonnaUy, this means that if the scope of the A-operator is the 
entenon for the property-commitments of an assertion-— i e if 
. . • (Ax)(<Px) . . . ' IS construed to entail ' (3 ¥^)[ . , . . ] * 
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— then postulates or infeience rules by 'wMoh the scope of the 
A-operator may be 'widened should be regarded not as logical 
principles but as ontological assumptions -which may, or may not, 
be justified by empirical reahty. One need feel only the tamest 
platonistic yearnings to maintain that the assertion, ' There is 
something which is both red and square * entails commitment to 
the existence of Bedness and Squareness, and even this can he 
questioned without denying the generic existence of abstract 
entities if it can be argued that * red * or * square ’ is not a primi- 
tive predicate. On the other hand^ blithely to infer firom 
' There is something which exemplifies both Reiiess and Square- 
ness ’ the farther assertion ' There is something which exemplifies 
Bed-squareness * — to assume that (34') m itself justifies 
(36') — is to leave onesetf defenceless agau^ both the importum- 
ties of the metaphysician and the ravages of the nominal^t. 

My point in all this is not to make any particular ontological 
contention, but to drive home the realization that once one sees 
clearly that not every meaningful predicate need be assumed to 
designate an abstract entity even when some may do so, one may 
not only assuage anti-metaphysical qualms about the generic 
existence of abstract entities, but may begin to ask a number of 
'very interesting questions about such existences. I do not believe 
that such peculations are metaphysical gibhetish. It seems to 
me that at the very least, questions about possible differences in 
Ihe ontological force of, e g. (33)-(36). find empirical significance 
m the rules of inference we are willmg to adopt (e.^. existential 
generalization over compound predicates), which surely make a 
difierence for the conclusions we draw from premises which we 
beheve to be factually true. What would now seem to be called 
for is not breast-beating avowal of personal ontological faith, hut 
meticulous study of alternate sets of ontological postulates to 
see exactly what testable differences they do make ; or, if they 
don*t make any testable difference, why don’t they, and what, 
then, %s 'the cognitive content of ontological peculation ^ 

SL Olaf Collie 



III.— ON THE GENERAL PROBLEM 
OF OBJECTIVE REALITY 

By Peter ZIyKER^’AGEL 

Any attempt to explam the meanmg of the \cotd “ exi<!t wlicii 
apphcd to ordinary things like tables and chairs in terms of 
observational concepts like “ impressions “ sense-data or 
phenomena ” leads to well-knovm paradoxes It docs so bccau'so 
the use of words like “ tables and “ chairs ” is logically 
dependent not on the use of words like “ hear ” “ sec and 
“ feel ” but on the use of expressions like “ what wc can do ” and 
** what we cannot do ”, It is not contrary to ordinary langiingo 
to say that some material tiling existed which we could not sense. 
It IS contrary to ordinary language to say that a thing o\i<cd 
wluch did not m any way influence our possibilities of action. 
To say that tilings do not exist because they are not observed i^* 
therefore absurd. 

In this paper I want to treat the problem of objective 0x1*^101100 
and I propose to do so by formulating three rules of language 
which to m3’' nund have much the same sort of general vahditx' 
have the elementary laws of formal logic I hasten, howe\ or, to 
stress the fact that the formulation is onU* tentative and doc'^ not 
by any means attam the precision characteristic of formal loirn* , 

1. We must not use names of orduiar^'* things and oxpre^'^ions 
for possibilities of action independcnth* of each other. 

2 We must not use psychological expressions indc}>ondoi'tlv of 
the personal pronoims 

3. e must not u«c the personal pronouns indcj^rndomlv of 
designations for bodies. 

The nile*^ have dehberatcl3' been given a rntlmr nb*Hirart and 
general fonn, but a few example's uill, I hoj)'*, elucidate ihidr 
content and *?how that wc do m fact obey mle*? mIicii 
longiKigc for ordinary straichtforwaid ^escriptionc. 

To illu'itratc the fir«t rule of languaEC lot U'^ see how v e dr 
and how wc do not describe «uch a well-known a** u ip 

silting before a table on winch an inl>t,uul < ‘r-i- 

ing to ordinar3- language we ma}- sav for in^lancc • b t)u vi 
able to move the mkstand aivl tl*ai hv d**ing > h* « h 3/ 
pn^‘5ibt!iticsof ;unon. ira\ni«g mo%ed t!i** Pid 2 o 

some i hing^ he can do w hi< h I'c c/uild n> »t d^^ b* {<»*i ^ j* j • 

otlimwhichheiann#u dohnt \\h5fhbe<.,uMd».lv.*«^»r*»! >%. \ 

ii Ibmng iiKAeil t^ic iv,ks- i»,d \ » ^ » 


* 1 »- 
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acioss the place '^liere the inkstand ^ras standing, but he cannot 
move his hand freely across the place irheie it is now standing, 
and so on and so on. 

If we want to be in accordance with oidinaiy language we 
wotdd not say that he has moved the inkstand^ but his possibilities 
of action are left uncbanged so that he can move his hand freely 
across the place to which the inkstand was moved, or that he 
cannot freely move his hand across the place where the inkstand 
was standing. To say that he has acted (by moving an inkstand) 
without changing his possibilities of action would almost amount 
to saying that he has moved the inkstand without moving it and 
would be in violent disaccord with ordinary language. In like 
maimer it would be strange to talk about a man who was sittmg 
before a table which did not confine his possibilities of action^ or 
indeed to talk about a man who did not confine our own possi- 
bihties of action if we tried to move throu^ him. Such a state- 
mrait would seem to reduce the man to a most ghostly appearance. 

it is certainly not in accordance with ordinary language to 
call ghosts ordinary things or people. I hope this is enough to 
i^ow that we do not m fact use names of ordinary thing s and 


We arrive at most extraordinary statements as soon as we start 
to use the two sorts of expression independently of each oth^ so 
that this rule may fairly be said to be a rule characteristic of 
ordinary lai^age. 

The second rule I shall illustrate by another well-knowu 
Gotuation. namely that somebody has had a dream and wants to 
communicate his experience. It would be very much in accord- 
ance with ordinarv language if he told us “ last ni^t I dreamt 
such and such a dream It would not be in accordance with 
ordinary language if he told us “ last night Here was a &eam but 
neither I nor anyone else had that dream ” or “ last night there 
was a dream which nobody had' . And so with ^y other p^cho- 
logical experience which we want to talk about in a normal way : 
it would be in disaccordance with ordinaiy language to talk about 
a great jov which existed but was felt by nobody. 

The third rule may be illustrated by the same example as the 
second rule, namelv'a man wanting to tell us that he has had a 
dream. He would'be in accordance with ordinary language if he 
said “ last night I was lymg on my bed and I dreamt that I was 


^ The esuression to confine somebody's possibilities of action does 
belone to evervdav language It is only used as a short 

vhich could be expressed m a series of statements about what 

ure and what we cannot do. 
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in the Sahaia ” or even last mght I was lying in my modest 
zoom and dreamt that I was a king He would not be m 
accordance with ordinary language if he told ns that he had had 
a dream without being either m his bed or in his room or at any 
other place He would not be m accordance with oidmary 
language if he tried to use the word “ I ” independently of 
expressions referring to his own body and thereby referring to 
ordinary things. If he said for instance I was thmkmg about 
some problem but I did not do my thmkmg either m my room or 
outside my room or miywhere else for I Imve not got a body 
As names of ordmaxy things cannot be u^d mdependently of 
expressions for possibihties of action we are back at the first rule 
of language It should be remarked, however, that the second 
and third rule are concerned not with the contents of psychological 
egressions but only with the formal conditions for descnbmg such 
content . we mi^t perhaps dream that we did not possess a 
body but if we wanted to describe our dream in a dear way we 
woxdd still have to say “ last m^t I lay m my bed and dreamt . , 

I hope these examples are enou^ to show that we do in fact 
obey the formulated rules in ordinary straightforward descnp- 
tions. In my opimon they belong among the first roles we learn 
when we learn to talk and so should not be too difficult to 
recognize. 

Before giviiig my reasons for saying that the rules possess the 
same sort of general validity as do the elementary laws of formal 
logic I should like to mvestigate what we mean when we ascribe 
general vahdity to formal logic. We do not mean that we ought 
always and under all circumstances to obey the laws of formal 
logic. As has been made abundantly dear by Wittgenstem and 
Ryle, language is used for many different purposes besides fact- 
statmg and we would have to reject many of these uses if we 
demanded that the elementary laws of formal logic should always 
he observed We would probably have to reject great parts of 
religion and of poetry. It would not be wise to condemn poetry 
because, e g the law of contradiction is sometimes broken. In 
like manner it would seem ridiculous to forbid jesting just because 
the law of the excluded middle should he strictly adhered to. 
We may even use formal contradictions to express difficulties of 
formulation as when we say “ it is and it is not true that the law 
of contradiction should always he observed 

Notwithstanding all these qualifications I still take it that most 
of us would agree that we ought to avoid contradictions within a 
large class of descriptive and scientific statements As far as I 
can see we have one important reason for liolding this view. 
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uamely that observance of the law of contradiction is an indispens- 
able condition for unambiguous description. By breaking this 
law we may at once reduce any ordmary descriptive statement tc 
nonsense. If we say “ there is a bird sittii^ m the tree ” and 
then add “ and there is not a bird sittmg m the tree ” the state- 
ment becomes mcomprehensible and could not be used for 
unambiguous description. 

I shidl argue that by breaking the proposed rules of language 
we may m a somewhat similar way reduce any ordinary descriptive 
statement to nonsense which could not be used for description. 
I should hke, however, to stress once more that the formulation 
18 much less precise than formal logic and that the reduction will 
be correspondmgly less evident. The logical constants are often 
fairly easily separated and isolated from other words and so it is 
not too difficult to study their use mdependently of the use of all 
those other concepts together with which they are used m ordmary 
discourse The words with which we are concerned m the three 
rules are much more mtimately connected with other words and 
concepts and so it is much more difficult to isolate their use 
There is one farther difEerence between the proposed rules and 
formal logic, namely m the extent of their vahffity While formal 
logic has general vahdity (probably because it is presupposed m 
the formulation of any othra logic^ rule) withm a class of state- 
ments stretching from the most commonplace utterance to the 
most subtle theorem m advanced mathematiGS, the three rules are 
not m any obvious way presupposed for mstance m pure mathe- 
matics Still, withm a large class of statements which I have 
vaguely delimited by talkmg about straightforward descriptive 
statements I do thinlc they have general vahdity For many 
epistemological purposes this is enough 

Let us agam consider the proposition there is a bird sittmg m 
the tree ” aud let us see what happens if we do not obey the first 
rule “ there is a bird sitting m a tree which does not confine 
our poBBibihties of action and through which we may consequently 
move freely.” “ A bird which does not confine our possibihties 
of action sits m a tree which does not confine our possibihties of 
action.” 1 do not think sentences like these are much more 
comprehensible than there is a bird sittmg m the tree and there 
18 not a bird sitting m the tree It would be ahnost as difficult 
to understand what situations were referred to m the one case as 
in the other. 

At this pomt I should hke to stress the fiewit that my arguments 
are arguments about logical rules, not about meanings or defini- 
tions m the traditional sense. Formerly answers to questions 
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about the meaiuiig of words like " material objects ” Trere ofteu 
expected to take the form of au esj>hcit definition, referrmg to 
common defining quahties and containing elements the meaning 
of which might be given through ostensive definitions. In my 
opinion some fundamental concepts ought to be treated in a 
manner somewhat analogous to the manner in which the logical 
constants are treated m a rule like the law of contradiGtion. I 
am thinkmg of ihe law of contradiction not as part of a deductive 
system but as a simple rule which we should obey if we want to 
give a strai^tforws^ descnption of anything. It seems to be 
typical for such a role that it expresses logical relations between 
different concepts or words (here the words “ not ” and " both- 
and’*), concepts which could not possiblybe reduced to each other 
and the meaning of which could not be given independently of 
the logical relationships mto which they enter Any attempt to 
explam the meaning of a word like “not” m terms of say 
psychological concepts is bound to fail, because any psychological 
explanation or descnption presupposes the law of contradiction. 
The rule that names of ordmary thmgs should not be used 
mdependently of expressions for possibihties of action does not 
mean that all matenal objects have in common the quahty of 
being unpenetrable I do not tbiTrlr that the TnaHTimg of words 
like “ matenal object ” could be reduced to “ impenetrability ” 
or any other quality or combination of qualitiGs but only that 
certam words should not be used mdependently of certain other 
words. The expression “ possibilities of action ” has been 
dehberately chosen because it is so obviously absurd to say that 
an ordinary t h i n g like a table ts a possibihty of action or that a 
possibihly of action ts a table. I am not concerned with questions 
about what quahties should be demanded of an object to be 
rightly called a matenal object or with questions about our 
cntena for recogmzmg material objects, but rather with the 
conditions under whidi we may have such discussions. The 
pomt IB admittedly a diflGlcult one, but I may bring out the 
difference between the two sorts of questions by an example ; 
we may discuss whether a cloud ought or ought not to be called 
a material object, and arguments might be brought forward on 
both sides On "^e one hand it might he argued that clouds are 
penetrable and so ou^t not to be called material thmgs, on the 
other that clouds are composed of molecules of the same IHni^ as 
those of ice^ and that a clump of ice would certainly be called a 
matenal object. Now I suggest that dunng this whole discussion 
it IS tacitly presupposed that names of ordinary thingR must not 
be used mdependently of expressions for possibihties of action. 
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We presuppose for mstance that a cloud is soinethmg which may 
be reached if we get into an airplane and take off, that it may be 
found at a certain distance firom the ground and so on. As far as 
I can see the discussion becomes nonsensical if we do not make 
that sort of presuppositions and we cannot express that sort of 
presuppositions m a clear way without adhering to the rule that 
names of ordmaiy things must not be used mdependently of 
expressions for possibihties of action. Therefore we might tty 
to keep questions about logical rules apart from questions about 
defining quahties We have to do with a logical rule when we 
can reduce to nonsense by breaking it. To cany through a 
reduction by mewos of the first rule it is not necessary to delimit the 
field of ordinary thmgs We need only use undoubted instances 
of such things. 

Another example to illustrate the first rule “ he was scolded 
by his chief for not having finished his work.” ** He was scolded 
by a chief who did not (hteraUy) confine his possibihties of action.’* 

He was scolded by his chief for not having done something 
which if he had done it would not (hterally) have changed 
anything.” 

All three rules may be illustrated by transformmg the same 
statement he went through the sad experience of losing his 
dog.” A sad expenence of losing a dog which did not confine 
anybody’s possibihties of action was gone through without hemg 
gone throuj^ by anybody.” “ A sad expenence was gone 
through by somebody who was not anywhere or who was some- 
where without hiB body being there.” 

To get a dear impression of the mdispensahihty of the rules one 
may try to descnbe such famihar situations as feeding along a 
highway m a car or lookiag at a beautiful sunset One may tiy 
to use phrases like we were speeding along a highway which 
did not confine our possibihties of action m a car which did not 
confine our possibihties of action ”. To escape collision with 
another car which did not confine our possibihtieB of action we 
turned a steemig-wheel which did not confine our possibihties of 
action ” 

“ Standing on a mountam which did not confine our possi- 
bihties of action we were looking at a beautifol sunset ” “ We 
were looking at a sunset without bemg on a mountam or any- 
where else.” “ We were looking at a sunset firom a mountam, 
but our body was not on the mountam.” A beautiful sunset 
was seen but it was not seen by anybody ” 

I do not thiTilr the diffioultieB we would meet m trymg to de- 
scribe such familiar situations without adhering to the rules are 
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acoidentaL Th&y would not diminish but grow with our efforts, 
just as any attempt to dispense with the law of contradiction 
would become more and more hopeless on closer mspection. 

The mdispensability of the rules becomes particid^lj evident 
if we mvestigate our conditions for descnbing psychological 
experanents. In ordinary language we describe a psychologiGal 
experiment for instance by talkmg about placing a person before 
a ^rk screen with h^t spots and asking him to tell us what he 
sees. Qnemay try to desmbe such an experiment un-ambiguously, 
without having recourse to the rules, by means of expressions like 
" we asked somebody to tell us what was seen without being seen 
by anybody ”, “ we placed a person whose body did not confine 
our possib^ties of action on a chair which did not confine our 
possibihties of action”. How could we possibly repeat an 
expenment described in such language ? Once more it should be 
noted that the rules do not m any way concern the contents of 
psychological espenences but only the formal conditions for 
describing them‘ we may devise an experiment which gives 
people the most extraordinary experience but we still have to de- 
scnbe the circumstances by obeying the most commonplace rules. 

I hope this 18 enough to mdicate the grave difdcullies we would 
run mto if we tried to dispense with the three rules m descriptions. 
A violation of them would make language almost as unfitted for 
description as would a violation of the dlementary laws of formal 
logic. For ordinary descnptioDs we must therefore ascribe 
general vahdity to them just as we ascribe general validity to 
formal logic. Instead of saymg that logical rules have general 
vahdity we might say that they represent mdispensable conditions 
for clear and unambiguous description Such a terminology 
would more mimediately suggest the relevancy of logical rules iK) 
epistemology. If certam rules represent mdispensable conditions 
for clear descriptions we ought to adhere to them if we want to 
give clear descnptdoiis- And as epistemologists we ought to be 
mterested m giving clear and unambiguous descriptions 

Recent discussions^ show that there is some doubt about the 
status of, e g the law of contradiction and I should therefore like 
to elaborate the point 

Should somebody challenge the view that the law of contradic- 
tion 18 valid I do not see how we could argue against liiTn except 
by showing that by breaking this law we can immediately reduce 
to nonsense any statement he may care to produce. If this did 
not convince him we would be in a rather helpless position. 

^ See C. A Campbell, ” Contradiction . ‘ Iaw ’ or ‘ Convention. ’ * , 
Analysis^ JUGatoh 1958. 
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We could of course point out that one consequence of his vieir 
would be that his view might be both n^t and wrong (not right). 
If, however, this did not deter him, if he said that he did m fact 
understand (and not understand) a formal contradiction and that 
contradictions both could and could not be used to give clear 
descriptions, we would have to acknowledge certam defeat. We 
could not even evaluate his position as right or wrong for we could 
not understand his use of such words (or for that matter his use 
of the word " understand ”). 

As far as I can see we could only have one reason, but a con- 
clusive one, for saying that adherence to the law of contradiction 
is an mdispensable condition for unambiguous descriptions, 
namely that we cannot m fact dispense with it There could 
only be one reason, but a conclusive one, for saying that adherence 
to the law is not an indispensable condition for descnptioiis, 
namely that we could in &ot dispense with it and still give 
unambiguous descriptions. In like manner there could be only 
one reason for or against the mdispensabihty of the proposed 
rules, namely that they could or could not be dispensed with in 
unambiguous descnptions 

If this is so then it follows that all other arguments for or 
against their mdispensabihty must be illusive. Let me give a few 
examples of other arguments which might be thought relevant. 

Until quite recently a great part of the philosophical world was 
— as regards the relationship between language and leahty — 
dominated by a view which might be called the theory of analy- 
tical and synthetical propositions Ajocordmg to this view all 
propositions may be divided mto two classes, the synthetica] 
propositions and the analytical propositions The synthetioal 
propositions may be true or false according to their correspondence 
with facts, while the analytical propositions are always true 
because they do not deal with reahty but only with conventional 
Imguistic rules. Now if this theory were correct the three rules 
would have to belong to one or the other of the two classes As 
they can hardly be said to describe facts m any usual sense (m 
my opimon they represent conditions for describing any paxticulax 
fact) they must belong to the analytical propositions and con- 
sequently they must be arbitrary But to say that they are 
arbitrary is the same as to say that they are not mdispensable 
To say that they are mdispensable but nevertheless arbitrary 
18 to use the word “ arbitrary ” m a most confiismg way. So if 
we accept the theory of analytical and synthetical propositions 
we must also accept that the three rules are not mdispensable 
conditions for descnptioii But do we have to accept the theory ^ 
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Pew people would deny that it may sometimes be useful to dis- 
f.iTiginHTi between what is true by arbitrary defimtion and what 
IS true because it corresponds to matters of fact It seems, 
however, rash mdeed to infer from this that all true propositions 
must belong to one or the other of the two categories If the 
theory of analytical and synthetical propositions is correct, then 
the proposed r^es are not mdispensable conditions for description. 
If, on Ihe other hand, the rules are mdispensable then the -theory 
of analytical and synthetical propositions is -roong, considered as 
a umversal theory about the relationship between language and 
reahfy. How should we decide the issue if not by mvestigatmg 
-(he facts m -the case, namely whether we can or cannot dispense 
-with the rules and stiU -talk mtelhgibly ? 

A a Tmi1a.T argument runs like -this how do we know that the so- 
called mdispensable rules of language are not particularly deep- 
rooted habits of speech, that -(heir apparent necessity does not 
derive from their use duxmg countless ages, that they would not or 
could not have been different if our habits of speech had been 
different ^ In support much evidence might be adduced tendmg 
to show that certam modes of speech, by the users felt to be both 
natural and necessary, were in fact different among people belong- 
ing to a different family of language My answer would be tliat 
itwouldlead to nonsense to say, e^r. that the law of contradiction is 
onlyahabit of speech Thelawof contradiction isan unavoidable 
condition for the use of any expression including the expression 
“ habit of speech We could only explam what is meant by 
“ habit of speech ” by adhermg to the law of contradiction. If, 
having given such an explanation, we added “ and the law of 
con-tradiction m only a habit of speech”, we would be saymg 
something very strange We would be saying that we could only 
explam the meamng of “ habit of speech ” by adhermg to a 


certam law and adding that this law was itself an example of tliat 
which could only be explamed by acceptmg its vahdity Should 
anybody be able to understand the meamng of such a statement ? 
Could it by any standard of unambiguity be called unambiguous * 
In like manner I think we can expkm what is meant by “ habit 
of speech ” if -we observe the proposed rules and talk about people 
and their circumstances m the usual way But I tlunk we sliould 
be led mto grave difficulties if we attempted to explam what is 
meant by “ people ” -without adhermg to these rules , let alone 
explammg what is meant by their habits of speech If we can 
only talk about the meanmg of ‘‘ Iiabits of speech ” under 
certam conditions it is not illuminating to call these conditions 
habits of speech. 
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Similar difficulties arise if we call logical rules mere laws of 
thought or say that they are only psychologically valid If there 
are certain conditions for giving any psych^ogical description we 
cannot without nonsense call ^em psychological. 

The examples suffice, I hope, to show that if we want to investi- 
gate our conditions for unambiguous description we had better 
do so and not start with any preconceived ideas about the relation- 
ship between language and reabty or about the nature of logic or 
even about the number of logical rules 

After these preparations the problem of objective reahty will 
give us httle difficulty Smce Descartes mid Berkeley discussions 
have mostly proceeded on the assumption that we have something 
given in consciousness and should try to infer from this the 
existence of something existing mdependently of consciousness 
Put m another way it was assumed that primarily we need 

psychological ” expressions (“ think ”, “ feel ”, “ see ”, “ hear ” 
and so on) to descnbe our expenences 

Now if the rules are vahd Idle assumption is simply nonsensical. 
Accordmg to the rules psychological expressions must be used m 
connection with personal pronouns (or of course persons’ names) 
and these m connection with designations for bodies which m this 
respect may be treated like names of ordinary things.^ That is 
^ve must not use designations for bodies mdependently of expres- 
sions for poBsibihties of action It is not so that the existence of 
ordinary thmgs must be inferred from phenomena m conscious- 
ness It IS on the contrary so that the description of any content 
of consciousness presupposes a certam use of names of ordinary 
things hke tables and chairs Accordmg to the rules we cannot 
use even the most “ purely psychological ” expressions like ” joy ” 
or “ anger ” without refemng to thmgs which exist independently 
of consciousness A proposition like “ things do not exist when 
they are not perceived ” is contrary to the rules because it makes 
the use of file word “exist”, as apphed to ordinary things 
dependent on a psychological word like “ perceive ”, while the 
rules say it is the other way round we must not use a word 
hke “ perceive ” without using personal pronouns and names of 
ordinary thmgs m connection with expressions for possibihties of 
action Psychological descriptions are irrelevant for objective 
existence because objective existence must be presupposed by any 
psychological descnption 

* Tins does not imply that living bodies must bo considered as mechan- 
ical sjTstems I believe on the contraiy that it leads to contradiction 
to say that ti'o might give a completely dotorministic descnption of an 
organism 
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To start epistemological analysis \ntli the assumption that 
something js given m consciousness which may he described 
without referring to anythmg else is like startmg with the assump- 
tion that we can understand a formal contra^ction. To go on 
without revising the assumption is like seemg what would follow 
if a formal contradiction was allowed. As is well known any- 
thing follows if we allow formal contradictions and so the strange 
consequences of many philosophical writings ought not to surprise 
us Unfortunately it is much easier to overlook the logical 
conditions for the use of psychological expressions than it is to 
overlook the logical conditions for the use of expressions like 
“ not ” and “ both-and La some cases it is even exphcitly 
stated that there are no logical conditions for the use of a word 
like “ consciousness ” except those expressed m formal logic I 
refer to expositions where only explicit and ostensive definitions 
are recognised. A pi%ori we cannot know how many logical 
rules there are besides those governing the use of the logical 
constants, but if we decree that none could be found we are not 
likely to find any. And if we do not find any we may sav ahnost 
what we please if only formal logic is not violated As long as 
we may say whatever pleases us we cannot hope to create an 
objective science 

Smce the advent of Eyle’s hook, The Concept of Mtnd plulo- 
Bophical discussions have undergone a j>rofound change Atten- 
tion has been drawn to what is called the informal logic of ordinary 
language and a more sober attitude has prevailed The import- 
ance of language to epistemology should be evident as soon as we 
reflect that we have to use language in any philosophical ex- 
position So we had better take care that we do not misuse it 
As 15 well known the so-called Oxford school has been mainly 
criticized for reducmg philosophy to hnguistics I tlimk the 
criticism IS mostly beside the pomt. but I do not think that Oxford 
philosophers have said quite clearly why it is so To be sure 
Ryle has emphasized the fact tliat we are as much concerned with 
concepts as with words and are mterested not in hnguistics but 
m logic ^ If, howe\-er we try to explam the difference between 
logic and hnguistics by referring to some standard use we arc apt 
to get rather mvolved m what we say. In an answer to the 
criticism that Oxford philosophers are primarily mteiested in the 
justification of ordmary language Morris Wcitz uTites . - 


Sco for instance Gilbert Ryle, ** Orduiaiy Language Philosophical 
i?ciicir, 1953 » j 

* Moms Weitz, " Oxford PhUosopby PAi/osopAtcnr JJcucir, 1953. 
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^Vllat IS being justified, defended, or legislated is not a 
ordinary expression but the rejection of a way of talking on thi 
ground that a claim is made that it is sanctioned by the standan 
use of an expression when, as a matter of fact, the standard, aotua 
use does not sanction that way of talking What is hem 
said by these philosophers is not that the standard use is m 
violable , the logic of an expression, while it does not fiuctuat 
like expressions themselyes, does change, but what is central ' 
what can and what cannot be said in terms of a partacula: 
standard use 

If there are certam indispensable conditions for unambiguo 
description we can, at least as regards the descriptive use c 
language, perhaps say a little more clearly why and how w 
difitmgiush between logic and syntax we are concerned wif 
logic when we mvestigate our conditions for description. By ai 
mdispensable condition for description we will understand a rul( 
the Yiolation of which makes unambiguous description impossible 
In the above mentioned paper Ryle says that philosophers ar 
mterested m what is common to different languages. If thei 
are certam mdispensable conditions for descnption we hav 
reason to beheve that such conditions are the same m differen 
tongues. 

An mterestmg fact emerges, if it be accepted that the propose 
rules have general validily, namely that we can only descnb 
ordinary experiences m a clear way by obeying some abstract log 
ical rules Although there are certam mdispensable conditions fc 
dlescnbing experience, we cannot possibly explam why it is so W 
cannot analyse the relationship between experience and descnp 
tion and explam because experience m such and such descriptioi 
must be such and such We cannot do this for the simple reasoi 
that any explanation, if it were weU-deiSned, would have to obe; 
the very rules which it was mtended to explain Any concep 
which mi^t be used m the explanation depends on the roles anc 
could not be used to explam them If it is true that we can onl;, 
describe a certam content by using a certam form, then we hav 
no means of analyBmg the relationship between that particula; 
content and that particular form. The functioziing of logics, 
rules may be exemplified and we must venfy that they are n 
fact mdispensable, but they could never be explamed 

Disagreement between positivists and Oxford philosopher 
centers round different conceptions of language The positivisti( 
conception goes m the mam back to Bei^eley and Hume anc 
decrees roughly that only such elements have a legitimate 
function m language to wMch correspondmg elements could hi 
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foimd m leality. The theory -was violeatly cnticized m Ryle’s 
review of Carnap’s book^ Meamng and Necessity,'^ Oxford philo- 
sophers ou the other hand put stress not so much on the elements 
of language as on the rules governing the use of the elements. 
Positivists look on language somewhat m analogy with a picture 
of reality while Oxford philosophers tend to regard language more 
m analogy with a game. In my opinion there can be little doubt 
that the game analogy is the more fruitful and it corresponds to 
trends withm modem linguistics.^ Nevertheless it must be borne 
m mind that language must be considered as sui geneits and that 
accordmgly no analogy could ever be qmte satisfactory. If we 
confine ourselves to what has vaguely been called descriptions, 
the uniqueness of language reveals itsdf in the fact that we can 
only distinguish between logic and syntax by referrmg to the 
descriptive function of language. The game analogy breaks 
down before the descriptive function of language just as the 
picture analogy breaks down before the fact that language can 
only fulfil its descriptive function if certam abstract rules are 
observed 


^ Gilbert Ryle, “ Meaning and Necessity ”, FJnlosophyt 1949. 

^ It IB interesting to note tlie likeness — as regards essential features — 
between modem physics, ImguisticB and epistemology. See for instance 
Niels Bohr jDificvsnon tuith Etneietn, and Lonis Hjelmslev, Prolegomena to a 
Theory of Language 



IV.— TWO TYPES OF HYPOTHETICAL 
STATEMENTS 


Bt E. J. Clexdecxex 

Ix this paper I want to draw a distinction between two hinds of 
hypothetical star^nents^ and to show that the relation between 
an aignment and a hypothetical statement of the one sort is 
different £x>m that beWeen the aignment and the hypoihetical 
statement of the other sort. 

A hypothetical statement may assert a connection between 
two actual statements : for example If Jones has pa^ed his 
examinations, his appointment is certain and “ If all meials 
axe conductors, then copper is a conductor Such hypotheticals 
we will designate ** concrete ”, 

There are also hypotheticalswliich include in their dausesaTuii- 
able so that a relationship is asserted not between an actual pair 
of statements but between any pair of statements which zesults 
when the variables are given values. For instance, ** If anything 
is a metal it win conduct electdcifv” asserts a relationship between 
ah statements of the form It is a metal and those of the form 
**It conducts electridty'*. Such hypotheticals we will call 

variable 

Siuce according to the normal convention for the use of ^rmbols 
in logic, p ” and ” stand for propodtions or statements, 
hypothetic^ represented by ''if p then q'* will be concrete 
hypotheticals. Those represented fay (x) if Fx then Gx ” will 
be variable hypotheticals. 

Any argument at all can be chaiactensed as " p so q for even 
if the argument is quite complicated we can tahe the conjuncrion 
of all the premisses together as the premiss p Given an 
argument ” p so q ” there is one concrete hypothetical which 
corresponds to it uniquely, namdy if p then q We will call 
the hypothetical standing in such a rdation to an aignment the 
" ad hoe hypothetical of the aigument 

In gen«^ there will be no single variable hypothetical that 
cone^onds to an argument. In constructing the ad hoe hypo- 
thetical of an argument we make direct use of the statement 
that constitute premiss and condudon of the aigument. But if 
we set out to construct a vanable hypothetical we must construct 
a statement ffame ffom a statement, and if iFere is more than 
one term which could be replaced by a variable there will be no 
single way of doing this. For example, from the statement “This 

46 
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cylindrical piece of copper is an electrical conductor we could 
construct sucli statement frames as “ X is a conductor ”, X is a 
copper conductor”, is a cylindrically shaped conductor”, etc. 

We must note the enstence of some hypotheticals which are 
ambiguous as regards their classification as concrete or variable 
Words such as " this ”, ” that ” and ” today ”, which in their 
primary meonmg refer to something indicated by the context, 
can also be used as variables, especially m hypotheticals. ” If 
this is an A it is a B ” could r^er only to the smgle object, but on 
other occasions it could be used with the same meamng as ” If 
anything is an A then it is a B ” ” If today is Monday then to- 

morrow is Tuesday ” could well be used with the same meanmg 
as “ If any day is a Monday then the following day is a Tuesday 

From our general knowledge and the context it will usually be 
clear when one of these ambiguous locutions is being used ex- 
clusively as a concrete hypothetical. Howevei when the vaiiable 
hypothetical is clearly true the question ” which meaning holds ^ ” 
might be unanswerable , for the ambiguity m the expression might 
be paralleled by an ambiguity m the mtention of the speaker 

For example, a person saymg “ If today is Mon^y then to- 
morrow is Tuesday” may be concerned solely with the day 
following the day on whi^ he is speaking To this extent he 
mtends the concrete meanmg of the hypothetical sentence. Yet 
he certainly knows that if any day is a Monday then the following 
day 18 a Tuesday, even assuming that he has not dehberated on it 
before speakmg There would seem to be a case both for and 
agamst saying that he mtends the variable as well as the con- 
crete meamng of his locution I do not want to go mto this 
question here, but merely to distinguish the two distinct roles 
that such sentences can play. 

In his article ” If, So and Because Professor Ryle deals, 
among other things, with the question • “ How does an argu- 
ment require the truth of the hypothetical statement which cor- 
responds to it ^ ” Since an argument is not a statement, the 
aigument can not entail the hypothetical statement nor can the 
argument in any sense mclude the hypotheiical statement Nor 
18 the view that the hypothetical is just the argument reworded 
tenable, for the hypo^etical does not assert that which is as- 
serted by the premiss and conclusion in the argument. Agam, 
the view that tiie hypothetical is required by the argument to 
make it vahd leads to an infinite regress 

^ G Rylo, “ If, So and BeeauBe ”, PMloaopIncol An<tlysis, ed il Block, 

P 323 
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According to Byle, hypothetical statem^ts most be seen as 
“ post ioferential levels <rf discourse ” or “ sophisticatioiis upon 
inference ”, That is, to understand a h 3 rpothetical statement \7e 
must know what it is to infer or argue, for m learning “ if p then 
q I am learning that I am authorised to argue p so q 
In dealing with this relationship between arguments and hypo- 
thetical statements it is important to consider the difference be- 
tween variable and concrete hypotheticals Ryle’s position as 
applied to concrete hypotheticals needs no quali^ation. To say 
that the argument p so q ” is valid is exactly the same as saying 
that the ad hoc hypothetical “ if p then q is true. 

However the case with variable hypothetical is not the same. 
We can agree that a variable hypothetical says primarily 
that a certam sort of argument is valid However, m saying this 
something else is imphed If anything is an A then it is a B ” 
asserts primarily that we can always conclude a statement of the 
form X IS a B ” from a statement of the form “ X is an A ”, 
For this to be so there must be a certam pattern in the facts , the 
pattern that is asserted by “ all As are Bs 
No such factual claim is made by concrete hypotheticals. 
Whether the argument “ this is an A so it is a B ” is vahd certainly 
depends on what the facts are But the statement that this 
argument is valid does not teH us what these facts are. For there 
are various factual patterns that could justify the argument 
The argument will be vahd if all things that are A are B. It will 
also be vahd if only those things which are both A and C are B 
and if it had been noted, although not mentioned, that this is a C 
as well as an A There might be, m fact, quite a number of 
features of a context taken mto consideration when we say If 
this is an A then it is a B ” For example, in the light of tiie m- 
fbnnation that Tuesday 10th Jime was about seven days ago, the 
argument ** Today is Monday so tomorrow is the 17th June ’ is 
vahd. The vahdity of this argument does not imply the truth of 
** If any day is a Monday then the foUowmg day is tiie 17th June . 
Agam, even if it was false that all metals are electrical conductors 
it woidd be possible for the argument, this is a metal so it is an 
electrical conductor ”, to be valid. It would be vahd if it had 
previously been established, perhaps on the grounds of its colour, 
that the only metal the specimen could be was copper which was 
known to be an electrical conductor 

The aA hoc hypothetical “ if this is an A then it is a B ” teUs us 
only that the argument is valid It gives us no information about 
why the argument is valid, because it does not tell us what pattern 
in the facts is responsible for the vahdity of the argument The 
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vanable hypothetical on the other haiid^ does tell ns why the 
argument is vahd, because it asserts^ imphdtly, that there is a 
spedhc factual pattern and it is this pattern which makes the 
argument valid. 

Byle says that the prindple of an inference cannot be one of its 
premisses. He goes on . It is not merely that the officially 
recKignised Buies of Inference cannot be given the role of premiss 
components m all the specafic inferences that are made m accor- 
dance with them The same thing is true of the most * meaty ’ 
and determinate hypothetical statements, like ‘ if today is Mon- 
day, tomorrow is Tuesday ’ . • , . The prmciple of an inference 
cannot be one of its premisses or a part of its premiss.’’ ^ 

Now certainly in c^alhng something a principle of an argument 
we are distinguishing it ficom the premiss. But somethmg more 
than a verbal point is at stake here Is there a categorical dif- 
ference between the premiss and the principle of an argument, or 
might the prmciple have been stated as part of the premiss, if, 
for example, the argument had been more fuUy stated ^ Let us 
consider separately concrete hypotheticals, rules of inference and 
variable hypotheticals 

The ad hoc hypothetical of an argument cannot be described as a 
suppressed premiss of the argument, for the argument “ P and, if 
P then q, so q ” includes a redundancy. Just as much is said by 
the ongmal argument, “P so q”. AH that has been added is 
the assertion that the original argument was valid. That this was 
beheved by the arguer was evident from the fact that he so argued, 
and consequently there is no point in his stating it. Certainly its 
addition m no way strengtheus ox expands the argument 
A rule of inference would also be redundant if added to an 
argument, although m a rather difPerent way A rule of inference 
only applies to an argument which is already logically valid , 
that is an argument which can be seen to be valid without re- 
course to any additional information The addition of anything 
to such an argument is clearly redundant, especially if that which 
is added can be seen to be true with no more ease than the 
argument can be seen to be valid 
To restate the onginal^argument so as to include the variable 
hypothetical would not be to add somethmg redundant, for the 
variable hypothetical not only asserts that the origmal argument 
was sound, but also states why, as it ^ves additional information 
A.d hoc hypotheticals and rides of inference are, then, categori- 
cally diffeient from piemisses, but vaiiable hyjiotheticals are not. 

^ Ryle, o», cif p 328 
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In many cases the addition of a variable hypothetioal, or the 
generalisation that it imphes, to an argument would be pointless 
simply because its truth is so well known. But this does not 
constitute logical redundancy. To sum up^ arguments of the 
form p, if p then q, so q” include a redundant premiss, but 
arguments of the form ” (x) if Fx then Gx, Fa so Ga ” do not 

Byle proposes the term “inference warrant” to designate 
hypothetics^ and also to mdicate their relationship to argu- 
ments He includes both concrete and variable hypotheticals 
under the term. This concept of “ inference license ” seems to 
rest on two separate features of hypothetical statements, the 
categorical distmction between hypotheticals amd premisses, and 
the role of hypotheticals as givmg the justification of arguments. 
But no hypothetical has both these features Particular hjpo- 
theticalB are categorically different firom the premisses, but do 
not give the grounds of arguments Variable hypothetacals do 
give the grounds of arguments and might be called inference 
warrants. However these are not categorically different from 
premisses and imght well be called suppressed premisses. 

I now want to show how the distmction between the two bmds 
of hj^otheticals is necessaiy to deal with qmte a different pro- 
blem namely, to distmguidi those arguments which are demon- 
strative m their logical form from those whicli are not. 

In dealmg with arguments as actually uttered, the distinction 
between demonstiative and non-demonstiative can be drawn with 
precision A “ demonstrative argument ” can be defined as one 
m which a contradiction results if the premiss or premisses 
are asserted and the conclusion denied Faced with an actual argu- 
ment we can apply this test in a quite straightforward manner, 
as there is not bkdy to be much difficulty m decidmg whether a 
given group of statements constitute a self-contradiction. 

However, we cannot rest content with this distmction In the 
first place haidly any aiguments as actually stated are demon- 
strative on this definition Even arguments m geometay, au<^ 
as “ In triangle ABC side AB is equal to the side AC so angles B 
and C are equal ”, or proofs as given by Archimedes, for example, 
would not be demonstrative , for no contradiction would be 
involved m assertmg the premisses and denjnng the conclusions 
Secondly, the fact that many such arguments are not demon- 
strative IS purely accidental as fai as logic is concerned ^ Con- 
sider these two arguments “ All sixth form boys are sitting for 
their exams this term so John is ”, and, “ All sixth form boys are 
sitting for their exams this term and John is a sixth form boy so 
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John IS Sitting for his exams ** The latter is demonstrative : 
the first IS not. Yet both arguments express the same inference ; 
the first IS, as it were, an abbreviation erf the second Similarly, 
arguments m geometry could be expanded so that the theorems 
on which they depend were actually stated instead of being taken 
for granted 

K the distmction between demonstrative and non-demonstra- 
tive is going to reflect a logical and not purely stylistic distinc- 
tion, it would seem that an argument should be folly stated before 
the test IS applied However, unless care is taken m specifying 
what IS to count as a fully stated argument, this policy in its turn 
can lead to paradoxical results. Arguments which have been 
traditionally represented as the opposite of demonstrative may 
appear to be demonstrative. 

To state an argument folly, it is, presumably, necessary to 
make exphent any suppressed premisses If ad hoo hypotheticals 
were accepted as suppressed premisses, aU arguments would be 
demonstrative when fally stated. However we have seen that it 
is inappropriate to consider the ad lioG hypothetical of an argu- 
ment as a suppressed premiss An ad Iwo hypothetical simply 
asserts that the argument is vahd. While a variable hypothetical 
could give information additional to that in the premiss of an 
argument, a concrete hypothetical could not, and its addition to 
the argument would be redundant. 

Again, to suppose that the ad hoc hypothetical was a suppressed 
premiss of an argument which must be stated to give the argu- 
ment in full, would lead to the infinit e regress that Ryle has indi- 
cated Once the ad hoc hypothetical of an argument has been 
added to its premiss we have another argument with a more com- 
plex premiss, and this argument in turn has an ad hoc hypothetical 
which must be stated, and so on to infinity. 

Thus the fact that there is a sense m which the ad hoc hypo- 
thetical is presupposed by an argument must not lead us to con- 
sider it as a suppressed premiss A suppressed premiss should 
be seen as a statement of information which is presupposed in 
uttering the argument. As ad hoc hypotheticals asseit no new 
information they are not suppressed premisses 

We now have a defimtion of demonstrative arguments, namely, 
those in which a contradiction arises when the stated and sup- 
pressed premisses are asserted and the condnsion demed This 
defimtion depends on that of “ suppressed premiss given above. 
But diffi.cul1ies could arise m applying this latter defimtion, for it 
might be doubtful whether certem statements are presupposed. 
This is an inevitable consequence of going beyond that wHoh is 
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actually glveB. in an argument. However, when it ib uncertain winch 
of two or more alternatives is presupposed hy an argument, we 


can decide the logical structure of the argument for each altematiYe. 

Contemporary logicians who claim that mductive arguments 
become demonstrative when all the premisses are stated,^ do so 


by allowing oA hoo hypothetical as prmmsses. Suppose we We 
argued all As mvestigated are Bs, therefore all As are Bs 
Now it is suggested that m so domg we are assummg that that 
which IS common to the sample is common to all mdividuals of 


the given land and that if this assumption is stated as an addi'* 
tional premiss of the argument it becomes demonstrative. But 
this assumption is somewhat ambiguous and we will find that if 
it is clarified it is either the ad hoc hypothetical or alternatively a 
statement which is clearly false and which would not normally be 
presupposed by anyone arguing inductively. ** What is common 
to the sample ” might refer to the particular property m question , 
m this case the assumption becomes eqmvalent to the ad hoo 
hypothetical, “ If this property is common to this sample, it is 
common to all mdividuals of this kmd ” On the other hand. 


“ what IS common to the sample ” might mean whatever is 
common to the sample ” On this interpretation that which is 
suggested as the assumption of the argument is patently false, 
for given any sample at all, there must be some properties which 
are common to it but do not extend to the class as a whole If no 


other, there is the property of belonging to the sample, and cer- 
tam spatial and temporal properties associated with this 

When we argue ficom a sample to all mdividuals of the kind 
there is almost certain to be additional information either exph- 
cntly stated or presupposed. Usually such information will only 
strengthen the argument, but m some cases, when the additional 
information takes the form of a suitable generalisation, the fully 
stated argument will be demonstrative* I do not want to daun 
that everythmg which appears to be an mductive argument is non- 
demonstrative, but merdy to reject the view that for every 
tive argument there is a suppressed premiss which, if stated, 


makes the argument demonstrative. 

This view IS only tenable if we neglect the important d^tinc- 
tion between the way some arguments presuppose additional 
information, and the way m which aH arguments “ presuppose 


their ad lioc hypothetical 


UmversUy of Mdbowne 

1 See, for example, Cohen and Nagel, An IntrodvcUon to Log^c and 
Scientific j}letlu)d, p 276 



V.— THE “IS-OUGHT”: AN UNNECESSARY 
DUALISM 

By M. Zimmerman 

Suppose we never break through the is-ought ” barrier, what 
then^ Let us speculate. Then we can never justify ethics and 
morahty. Wdl, perhaps this would only be true for naturalists, 
empiricists, emotmsts, z e for those who beheve that statements 
are justified only if supported by “ is ” statements Hold on. 
How could they talk about statements being “ justified ” only if 
supported by " is ” statements, if by “ justified ” they mean 
** ou^t to be beheved”^ Woidd not t!^ be one case of an 
“ ought ” statement m the need of being justified by being 
supported by “ is ” statements, one alleged break through the 
“ is-ou^t ” bamer^ 

Well, let us go on. Suppose everybody took this position, t.e 
nobody ever bdieves anytijng not supported by “ is ” statements. 
Also, suppose by “ ethics ” and “ moralify ” we mean " ought ” 
stat^ents Then it would follow that we could never justify 
ethics and morahty Bemember, nobody beheves anything not 
supported by is ” statements, we can never get ** ought ” state- 
ments firom “ 18 " statements (we cannot break through the 
“ 18-ought ” barrier), and ethics and morahty consist of “ ought ” 
statements. 

Disaster^ We can never justify ethics and moralify^ What 
have they done to us* Well, let us contmue speculatmg 

Suppose a prisoner, who recently killed h^ wife and three 
children admittedly to collect theur life msurance, and is found 
sane, is before a judge about to sentence him. Ought the judge 
to sentence him* Remember, neither we nor the judge beheve 
we ought ” to do anything smce we cannot get an ** ought ’* 
firom an “is” and we only beheve statements supported by ” is ” 
statements Well, the judge wants to sentence him We want 
the judge to sentence him We beheve the judge will sentence 
him because we beheve the judge wants to remam a judge and 
will not remam a judge if he does not sentence him. These 
statements can be supported by " is ” statements, so we can 
beheve them Well, “ ou^t ” the judge to want to sentence 
him, “ ought we to want hnn to sentence him* Of course not, 
since we do not beheve “ ou^t ” statements Does that mflim 
the judge will not want to sentence hnrij that we will not want the 
judge to sentence him* of course not, smce these are all ** is 
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supportable ’’ statements Well, how do we know the judge 
wants to and will sentence him, that we want the judge to 
sentence him^ Well, these are “is supportable” statements 
and we may know them from what we know about judges who 
want to remain judges, about people, pi^chology, law, govern* 
ment, crimes, punishment, etc These are ^ “ is supportable ’’ 
statements. 

Well, let us revise our story Suppose the prisoner turns out 
to be insane, completely msane, has been for a long tune Then 
we ought not to punish him ; confine him, institutionalize him, 
treat hun, yes, but ought we to pumsh him^ 'No, But hold on, 
we cannot say we “ ought ” not to, remember* Well, will we 
rej&ain firom punishing him, will the judge re&ain from sentencmg 
him , knowing that he is msane? l^t depends. 

Let us digress for a moment What wo^d happen m a somely 
of “ ought ” behevers, would they punish the msane man* Wdl, 
that depends. Some people would beheve we “ ought ’’ to, and 
some we “ ought ” not to. 

Let us return to the society of “ is ” behevers. Would they 
punish the insane man, would the judge sentence him* Weh, 
some of us would want to pumsh him even if he is insane. Some 
of us, however, would not want to punish him, would feel nothing 
is to be gained by it, that more is to be gamed by mstitution- 
alizing him, treating him, etc. Bemember, these are all “ is sup- 
portable ” statements, and we can beheve them and know them 
the way we know any land of an “ is supportable ” statement 

True, but can we show the people who want to punish the 
insane man that they “ ou^t ” not to punish an insane man* 
Of course not. “Ou^t” statements, ve^boten, remember* 
Well, can we show them that nothing is to be gamed by punishing 
him, tiiat institutionalizing him, etc , wih prevent him £com 
coinmittiDg similar crimes* Surely we can tiie way we can for 
any “ is supportable ” statement. 

Yes, but will we show them that nothing is to he gained from 
punishing him, etc., will we want to do this* Well, some of us 
will, some of us will feel sorry for the insane man, will sympathize 
with him, because he could not help doing what he did Hold on. 
How IS it that because he could not help doing what he did, we 
will want kim not to be punished, we will want to persuade others 

nottowanthimtobepumshed, etc * After aH, we cannot say that 

because he could not help doing what he did, he ou^t not to be 
punished, that we ought not to want him to be pumdied, can we^ 

Sure, but it is a fact that some of us will not want him to be 
punished for something he could not help doing, this is an ** is 
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suppoitaUe ” statement It is also a fact that some of ns 'frill 
want to and try to peisuade others to feel and 'want and act m the 
same 'way. These axe all “ is supportable ” statements 

Well, but this is all pretty arbitrary, is it not^ After aU, 
people’s feelmgs are pretty fickle, liable 'to change from one 
moment to the nest Thus, as originally supposed, if the prisoner 
'were sane, his being pumshed would depend on how 'the judge, on 
how 'we happened to feel at the time. Likewise, if the prisoner 
happened 'to be insane, his fa'te would be subjected to the same 
sort of arbitrarmess would it not^ Well what do you expect in a 
society without “ ethics ” and “ morality ”? It would be no 
surprise if a sane man got away with murder and an insane man 
were to be " murdered ” . 

Let us digress agam Would it be any different m a society of 
“ ought ” behevers^ Would not there be some who felt we 
“ought” “to punish a man even if he were insane? Would 
anythmg be gained by saymg that somethmg ought te be done or 
not done merely because it ]ust ought to be done or not done? 
Would any more be gamed in such a society by trying to support 
“ ought” statements 'with “is” statements '^an in the society 
we have ^imagined m which "ought” statements were dispensed 
with and only “ is ” statements were used? 

But still, in a society of " ought ” believers 'we have " ethical ” 
and " moral ” standards te appeal te, whereas m a sooieiy of " is ” 
beheveis there are no ethical and moral standards as guides, so 
does not this make a big difference? 

Well, but m a society of " ought ” behevers, where there are 
disagreements m ethical and moral standards what is there te 
appeal to? Is it not merely a matter of some saying we ought 
because we ought and others saymg we ought not because we 
ought not? Is not this arbi'taraiy? And if we appeal te " is ” 
statements m support of “ ought statements, are we any better 
off than a society of " is ” behevers, 'with the added disadvan- 
'tage of trying te break through the " is-ought ” barrier? How 
frustratmg > 

But look here, what about the areas of agreement in ethical and 
moral standards, not only among different cultures and societies, 
but even where they ^sagree, “withm different cultures and 
societies? Do not ethical and moral standards serve a useful and 
essential function here? For example, should not we be thankful 
that m Western cultures there is fairly universal agreement (even 
where we sometimes pay mere hp-service to it) that we " ought ” 
not to punish an innocent person and we ought not to punish 
even a “guilty” but msaue man? 
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However, is not the point not that we generally agree that we 
ought not to do these things, but rather that we do not do these 
things, we do not want to do these things, we want to try to 
persuade others not to want or do these things, and we set up 
laws and oouxts to prevent these things firom occurring^ Are 
not these all " is ” and “ is supportable ” statements which would 
be just as true and to the same extent beheved m a society of “ is ” 
believers* Do not people generally try to do or prevent what 
they want very much to do or prevent, and would not a society of 
“is” behevers want and try to do or prevent what a society of 
“ ought ” believers beheve they ought to do or prevent* 

Have we not overlooked an important function of “ ought ” 
statements which is brought out by the fact that we do not 
normally, it would be odd to, tell people that they “ ou^t ” to 
do something th^ want to do* Is it not the getting people to do 
what they do not want to do or reficam &om domg what th^ 
want to do, by teDing them they ou^t or ought not to respec- 
tively, precisdy what would be lacking m a society of “is” 
believers* 

Yes, but can you think of any case where we get people to 
do what they ought to though they do not want to, merely 
because we t^ them they ought to, where we could not have 
found a better way, without use of “ ou^t ” statements, to 
achieve the same end* Let us look at this more closely 

If a man wants to break promises, tell hes, rape or kiU, which 
is better, merely teHing bim he ou^t not to, even if it sucoeeds 
m restraining bm , or teUing bim that if he does what he wants, 
he will be disliked, ostracized, punished or lolled* This is not 
all We can not only tell bim these things, we can do some or aU of 
these thmgs But there is even more, much more and even more 
important We can use aU our resources of knowledge, m the 
sciences, in psychology, economics, sociology, etc , and the 
further acquisition of knowledge to get him and others to do the 
tbiTigR we want him and others to do Note that these are all 
“is ” or “is supportable” statements Incidentally, is not this 
part of what Socrates was getting at when he said t^t evil is a 
lesult of ignorance* 

Well, but have not we completely disregarded those who beheve 
we can begm with “ ought ” statements, that we do not have to 
get them logically, deductively or inductively, ftom “is ^ 
statements, that by “ mtmtion ” or “ msight ” or “ non-natural 
quahties, we can know what ought or ought not to be* Furth^ 
more, even if we cannot get from an “ is ” to an “ ought ” surely 
this IS not a symmetrical relation, surely we can get from an 
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" ought ” to an " IS ” ; so if those who believe we can begin with 
"ought” statements are correct, would not dispensing with 
ou^t stat^ents be doing away with an impoitent body of 
et^cal and moral truths^ If we can know and let others know, 
we ou^t to teU the truth, to keep promises, to preserve hfe, not 
to commit adultery, not to inflict needless pam, and knowing 
this we can infer that we are more or less likely to do what we 
ou^t or ou^t not to, would not discarding “ought"' statements 
be sheer folly, evenmadnessi 

Tes, but even if those who beheve we can begm with “ ought ” 
statements were correct, even if we could know ^ese things, is not 
the important thing not that we could know these things, but 
what we would do and refram from doing? Is it really the case 
that if we could really “ know " that we ought to do something, 
that if we were to nevertheless dispense with bdieving “ ought ” 
statements, that we are less likely to do it^ Even if we dispensed 
with “ ought ” statements, is it not true that we would tend to 
want to do what we happen to beheve we ought to even if we also 
had “ IS ” reasons for not wanting to do it* Even in those cases 
where we have an overwhelming desire not to do what we believe 
we ou^t to, either the use of “ ought ” statements will be m- 
eSective, or, as already indicated, use of or appeal to other means 
(punishment, education, etc ) will be as likely (if not more) to 
accomplish ihe end 

More important than this, it is as difScult, if not more, to show 
that we can begm with “ought"" statemeuts as it is to breakthrough 
the is-ought barrier Worse, those who beheve we can, have 
contmuaUy disagreed over what ought statements to be^n with. 
If we are told by some that it is self'evident that we ought to 
preserve our own life, and by others that it is self-evident that we 
ought to sacnflce our hves for our country, what then* If two 
mcompatible statements are said to be self-evident and it is 
really the case that one of them is self-evident, then it follows that 
the other one cannot be, but has been mistakenly taken to be 
self-evident It does not even make sense to ask, how do we 
decide, for deciding unphes looking for evidence which implies 
that they are not self-evident to begm with. And even if we 
look for evidence, % c , evidence consisting of is supportable *’ 
statements, we are back to the “ is-ought impasse 

But you know, we have been supposmg all along that we cannot 
break through the is-ought barrier. Suppose we can, suppose 
those who beheve we can are correct* Now, I do not have in 
mind those who believe we can because they believe “ ought ” 
statements are translatable into “ is '' statements , in the last 
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analysis, this comes to dispensing with ^^onglit” statements anyway 
for it amounts to beheving “ is ” or “ is supportable ” statements 
only, whether m disguised ” form or otherwise I am refercmg 
to those who believe that, just as “ is ” statements have a “ logic 
of their own ”, mductive or deductive, which enables us to give 
acceptable “ is ” reasons m support of them, “ ought ” state- 
ments have their own kmd of logic which permits us to give 
accqitahle “ is ” reasons m support of them 
For example, it seems reasonable to accept as an is ” reason 
for saying we ought not to punish an insane man, that he could 
not help domg what he did, does it not^ Suppose this were true 
for other ‘^ought” statementeaswdl, suppose that, atleastinmany 
other cases, we could break through the is-ought bamer, would 
not dispensing with “ought” statements be like dispensing with 
mductive arguments because it has a “ different kmd of logic ** 
from that of deductive arguments* 

Well, suppose m the case of some “ought” statements we can 
break through the is-ought bamer, suppose, for example, that 
most people find the “ is ” statement that a man could not help 
doing what he did, an acceptable “ is ” reason for saying that he 
“ ought ” not to be pumshed* Ti^hat are we aiming for here m 
getting people to say that an insane man ought not to be punished, 
if other than that we do not want to and will not punidi an insane 
man* Would it be any different if we had said that smee he 
could not help doing what he did, we have an acceptable reason 
for saying that we do not want, we do not want others to want, 
we wi not and will try to persuade others not to, pumsh him* 
Do we really thmk that anybody who accepts the above “ is- 
ought ” argument as reasonable, will not do the same for iha 
above “ is-is ” argument* And if there are a few people who do 
not find the “ is-is ” argument reasonable, do we really behSve 
they will find the “ is-ought ” argument reasonable* And even 
if a person were to accept the “ is-ought ” argument and never- 
theless reject the “ is-is ” argument, would not this amount to 
his saying that what is an acceptable reason for saying that we 
ought not to punish an insane man, is not an acceptable reason 
for saying we do not want, we do not want others to want, we wiB 
not and will try to persuade others not to, punish him* And 
would not this defeat the purpose of gettmg him to say that ^ 
ought not to punish an insane man, of gettmg him to accept the 
“ is-ou^t ” argument, of not dispensmg with “ought” statements 
Furthermore, m havmg supposed all along that we could not 
break thiough the is-ought bamer, we may have failed to realize 
that this is much more than a mere supposition. It is a real 
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impasse. Not only is tliere disagreement about whether we can 
break through the is>ought barrier, and here I suspect that there 
are more who beheve we cannot than there are who beheve we 
can, but even among those who beheve we can there is disagree- 
ment about which “ is statements are to be considered accept- 
able or even relevant reasons m support of “ ought ” statements 
Even the few who beheve that ethical and moral statements have 
a logic of their own, seem to end up with logics of their own for 
ethical and moral statements 

Oh well, but we have taken a relativdy trivial example of a 
man having committed a few murders, an example which can 
hardly serve as a modd case of important ethical and moral 
conflict When you consider something like contemporary 
totahtanamsm, mvolving persecution, concentration camps, 
secret police, executions, destruction of freedom, demal of Me, 
liberty, the pursuit of happmess, and all the other thmgs m Me we 
hold to be of greatest ^^ue, then we can see more clearly the 
importance, mdeed the necessity of “ ethics ” and “ morality 
What could be a better example of is ” behevers than a society 
ruled by dictators, i^ants, men who have dispensed with 
“ ethics ” and “ morality ” who are not in the least concerned 
with what ou^t ” to be done, only concerned with doing what 
they want, with what w 

Look here It is not really fair to suggest that Hitler did not 
bdieve and say that we “ ought” to persecute Jews, that Stalm 
did not beheve and say that we ought ” to destroy bourgeois 
democracy, etc , but let that pass It is hardly necessary to 
pomt out that some of the foulest deeds m history, the present- 
day brutalities of totahtanamsm, have been committed m the 
name of “ ought ” statements. 

But to get to the real pomt Do we think that m a society of 
" IS ” behevers, people are less likely to want and fight for Me, 
hberty, and the pursmt of happmess, that they will want and 
accept concentration camps, persecution, secret pohce, etc.^ Do 
we honestly beheve that a person does not want to be put in a 
concentration camp or be executed because he beheves that he 
ou^t not to be* Do we really beheve that the development of 
democracy, the desire for &eedom, etc , is a result of a senes of 
** ought ” behefs, or do we believe that it is connected with what 
we know and could know about the kmd of animal man happens 
to be and the world he hves m, which we can descnbe m terms of 
“ 18 supportable ” statements? It is true, of course, that some 
people want to and try to persecute others, destroy flreedom, etc., 
but it is also true that some people also beheve we ought to do 
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these tiuBgs, so it 'vrill not do to saj that using '' on^t state- 
ments is more likely to prevent these things £com ocearring than 
di^ensing irith th^i. 

Look at it this way. We happen to hdieve in demococaiT; fiee> 
dom, we are opposed to totaliteiianism, etc. It does not matter 
here whether we say we ought to believe in or want democrai^ 
How do we go about attaining this end? If we continue to use 
the ‘'ought'* language we will continue to be stuck with 
finding the li^t “ ou^t ** statements to begin witha or the “is- 
ought ” harrier. Hemember, the totahtaxians will also he ushag 
the “ ou^t language for their own ends. In the case of 
finding the li^t “ ought *' statements to begin with, the totah- 
taiians will proclaim their self-evident truths just as we wilL In 
the case of the is-ought barrier, we will be as unable to break 
throu^ as they wilL 

How suppose “ ought statements are dispensed with, then 
what? We will no longer have to wony about and i^eud tune 
finding the right “on^t” statementstohe^ withorhiid^ngtlie 
gap between what “ is ” and what “ ought ” to he. We will he 
able to concentrate on finding “is” and “is supportable*^ 
statements, finding out why people want to persecute and entiave 
others, discovering the economic, social, political, psycholo^cal, 
etc., reasons for the existence of democracy, totaUtaiiaiiiBm, etc 
We will be able to find out ways of promoting the one and 
preventing the other. Isn't this the sort of thing Dewey had in 
mind in reiterating the need for smentific method in ethics, in 
the somal sdences? 

Hold on. Saying we will be able to do these things, promote 
democracy, etc., does not mean we will do these thi^ or even 
want to do them. And it does not mean that the totalitaiinns 
will not be able to or not actually try to promote totalitananism. 
Also, all this talk about obtaiumg more knowledge, etc, and 
using it to promote democracy and prevent totalitarianism, how 
do we know that people will do this sorb of thing or even desjie 
to do this? 

Oh welL Of course there is no guarantee th^ wfll do this, 
any more than there is that a wodd of “ ought ” believers wilL 
But without “ought” statements or the gap between “is'* and 
“ought** statements to bridge and the hinderi^ results therefrom, 
the only thing they will have left to fall back on will be the search 
for “ is supportable ** statements, the acquisition of more knot^ 
ledge, and so on. Pecqde will not spend thmr time telling each 
other th^ ou^t to support or destroy democracy, they ou^tto 
fight or adopt totalitarianism, etc. They will not q)end their 
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time giving " is ' reasons why they “ ought ’* or ‘ ought not ” 
to do such and such, and finding themselves unable to show how 
&oni the “ is ** reasons they offer it follows that they " ought ” 
or ** ought not to do such and such. 

Yes, but what is wrong with doing both? Why can^t we 
continue usmg “ ought ” statements, as well as is statements, 
thereby getting the benefit of both, just as we have been doing 
all along^ 

But the whole point has been to consider not merely whether we 
can do just as well without “ ought ” statements, but wheth^ we 
can do even better without the long histoiy of trying to break 
through the insufferable is-ought ** barrier. The point is that 
if we think we have to rely on “ ought ” statements, if we find it 
impossible to get from an “is ’to an “ ought then we will 
have the land of situation we do in fact Imve m the present 
impasse m ethics and morahiy. It is not a question of gettmg the 
benefit of both but rather gettmg the benefit of one without the 
hindrance of the other 

Well, this whole thmg seems very odd, does it not? I mean, 
this attempt to show that we ought to do away with ought ” 
statements because of the is-ought batner, and trying to show 
tins by usmg “ is statements 

Not at all, there is no need to think we are trying to show that 
we “ ought ” to do away with ought statements Bather we are 
merely wondering about what would happen if we di^ensed 
with “ ought *’ statements as compared to what we can expect if 
we do not. 

But there seems to be another paradox here. After all, 
have not we presupposed all along that we ought to beheve “ is- 
supportable ” statements only? And we cannot say that it is 
self-evident that we ought to do this, or that we have “ is ” 
reasons for doing this, can we* 

True, but this is the same thing, for we have been merely con- 
sidering what IS likely to happen if we rely on “ is-supportable 
statements only, as compared to what we can expect if we do not. 

New York University 



VI.— MATERIAL IMPLICATION RE-EXAMINED 

By Thbodobe C Denise 

Given a sequence of valid arguments from ordinary discourse of 
the form p -.q and q, r.-.s, the p and q statements consistent and 
the q, r and s statements consistent, does it follow that the 
argument of form p, r.* s is valid and that the p, r and s statements 
are consistent ^ If innocent of the logic of material imphcation, 
we would not, I think, hesitate to say it does , if guilty, we say 
only that the argument is vahd and that its component stetements 
may or may not form a consistent set. This is one way of indi- 
cating the restriction upon the range of consistency as compared 
to the range of vahdity which almost umversally surprises those 
turning to the material logic for instruction m analyBing ordinary 
argument Eor some, a logic so “ paradoxical ” can be employed 
only with misgivings. 

We accept the possibihty of inconsistency m the thud of the 
foregomg arguments as material logicians because, by uniform 
statement-substitutions for statement-vanables m the three 
argument-forms, we can show such a set of arguments as 
P • ~ P 3 Q, ^ P 3 Q, P Q and P, P Q, 
or agam, 

P • Q 3 P, Q 3 P, P Q and P, ^ P Q- 

Is the wider claim for consistency at issue here, the natural 
claim, defensible against this * I beheve it is and will so argue 
But IB it defensible without demandmg that the system of 
material imphcation be radically altered or else wholly consigned 
once and for all to the mathematicians ^ Agam, I beheve it is. 

The resolution of the problem as stated depends on takmg 
certam distmctions seriously, chiefly the distmotion between a 
statement as asserted and a statement as postulated. The 
ramifications of this resolution extend qmte obviously throughout 
the length and breadth of organized knowledge, or so it seems to 
me But I shall not enter mto the heady occupation of chasing 
ramifications at this time 

1. When asked for examples from language of matenal con- 
ditionals which are just that and not, perhaps, obscure causal or 
analytical conditionals or conditionals of some other sort, we 
turn typically to such statements as “ If I have not taken leave 
of my faculties, this is Monday ” P 3 M) and “ If this booktf 
not subversive, then two plus two_ does not equal four 
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(/w S 3 ^ B) It is, however, conmioiiplaGe to observe about 
such examples that they amount to assertions of simple state<- 
ments^ the first tdlmg what day of the wedc it is and Ihe second 
condemniog a book Taking this lead seriously, let us theorize 
about the way in which as listeners we come to regard M and S 
asserted 

If the day of the week is such that M is true in the first 
instance or if the character of the book is such that ~ S is true 
in the second instance, we are prepared to charge our informant 
with error ; accordingly, it is appropriate to say that the con- 
tradictory of each is asserted, l^t the unuttered simple state- 
ments M and S are assertions. It is only with an extra effort, 
perhaps the effort of humour, that we may ^eak of the conditionals 
~ F 3 M and S 3 ~ E as asserted in this sense Neither an 
appraisal of the mental health of the speaker nor a review of 
anthmetio seems mtended Havmg no concern about ~ F as 
empirical or E as a pnon, we have no concern about the possibility 
that the conditionals F 3 M and ^ S 3 ~ E are erroneous, 
no concern about the possibihly that the conjunctions ~ F M 
and ~ SE are true. 

F 3 M and S 3 ~ E are ^roxy-asserhons for the asser- 
tion of M and S respectively, %,e, eac^ is stated vn heu of an 
assertion, but withal as on indication that a specific and deter- 
xnmable assertion is being made. Ordinary discourse abounds 
with proxy-assertions, I should say, and there is no single way in 
which they reveal the assertions for which they stand In the 
present instance we may account for the assertion M from its 
proxy-conditional F 3 M somewhat as follows 

We speculate about the antecedent of F 3 M that it is 
topically irrelevant not only to the consequent but also to the 
GonversatioiL at large. This leads us to speculate that ^ F is not 
being used infonnatively, and thus, to reason from a sense of 
logical appropriateness tiiat the connected M occurs non-mfoima- 
tively as well It is at the same time clear that of the two 
components F and M it is the latter which needs finally to be 
regarded informatively unless ~ F 3 M is wholly irrdevant to 
the topic of conversation Confident that there is ov^call mtent 
to inform, % e that either M or ^ M is actually being asserted, we 
nevertheless turn to the immediate alternative of r^ardmg 

F 3 M solely as ^postulate, ^ e as a statement we are to regard 
as assigned the truth-value ‘ T * for deductive purposes 

~ F 3 Mj'v F-M suggests itself at once as the reguned 
deduction, for the twofold reason that we are more in the liabit 
of postulating F gratuitously m a context where no special 
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dies obtain than any of M, or ^ M and that we seek a con- 
clusion ftee from both the topically irrelevant F and F. Ifon- 
infonoative M derived from the postulated condirional and the 
postulate vre provide (presumably as expected), we ourselves 
iniriate the assertion of M in the name of the spe^er. 

The conditional of the second example, non-asserted but pos- 
tulated ^ S 3 ^ E, leads to the deduction S a B, E -.8 
and so, finally, to the assertion of S for somewhat related reasons 
It is so liabitaal to xus to postulate E in opposition to E that, 
no matter how inclined we ate to believe either S or ^ S wc 
move to postulate E. The p^chological status of a fanuhai 
analytic statement is at play here and not directly its logical 
status. Any simple, not-to>be-conteated-when-not*relevant 
“ truth ” nu^t effectively replace the F and B of our examples 

2. In one way, reflectmg about material conditionals in language 
is pointless. They occur infrequently and then, perhaps, not 
always as proxy^assertions. The importance of p 3 q to us 
derives from our practice of placing conditionals of Iragoage 
which we do not think are of this foi^ into this farm. If there 
were no material conditionals in language, our practice would not 
change. We use this form because it proves a systematic way to 
assure the validity of all valid arguments mvolving conditionals of 
whatever kmd. But in another way, sachrefiectiGniBinstmctive, 
it is instructive because, as I think, it focuses attention on 
neglected but neverthdess crucial characteristics of ordmaiy 
argument generally. 

We distmguish between valid arguments and sound ones, the 
former class moTniirng the latter but not conversely. There is an 
established sense m which we speak of valid arguments whose 
premisses may m fact be erroneous. Such espressions as “ If the 
premisses were true then the conclusion would follow vahdly 
do not mitigate this distinction, since each pairs off wi& a 
countering expression, as, in this iostanoe, “Even if the premisses 
were true the conclnrion would not follow vahdly In so far 
as wc deal deductively with the premisses of ordinary arguments, 
we do so by xegardii^ them soldy as postulates. CJearly logical 
demonstration involves us in dnfng precisely this ; if it did not, 
we could never decade with certsdnty about the validity of any 
argument containing a contiz^ent statement 

What we normally call a premiss in ordinary discourse is 
distinguishably taken both as an assertion and as a postulate m 
the senses indicated (I am placing analytic statements and 
tautolo^es beyind the bounds of the present discussion). In so 
far as premisses are taken as informative, they ate assertions , 
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and, in so far as lihey are taken as sources for deduction, they are 
postulates Following througli, statements logically derived 
jErom premisses can m all strictness be no more than proxy- 
assertions for their own assertion smoe they depend directly on 
premisses taken as postulates and only mdirectly on premisses 
taken as assertions 

Insistmg on the distmction between a statement as asserted 
and as postulated, let us examine the foUowmg representative 
lingmstic situation Suppose in the course of a conversation I 
remark that a mutual &iend, John, is presently m South America 
((- J, the familiar assertion sign adjusted to our purpose), and 
then, at a later juncture, I say “ If John is m South America, his 
wife, Kate, is unhappy ” (ignormg that the conditional may be 
mterpreted causally, |- J 3 K). Is it not clear that I authorize 
the assertion of K whether wittingly or unwittingly ^ This example 
differs from the examples of the earlier section m that the con- 
ditional is asserted directly as well as postulated It is further 
to be observed that my havmg already made exphcit my behef 
m the truth of the an^edent produces an effect comparable to 
the effect produced before by topical irrelevance and our habit of 
postulating some things more readily than others 

The latter assertion, J, joins with the earher assertion, J 3 K, 
to form a set of premisses from which K is first derived, the 
premisses bemg postulates, and then asserted, the premisses being 
assertions (Let us symbolize the argument conveniently as 
h (J 3 K, J) • |-K where — ^the absence of an assertion sign 
mdicating a postulate or a derivative — ^the foUowmg is mtended 
Smce |- (J 3 El, J) and J 3 K, J • K, [-K ) The question why the 
hstener concerns himself with drawmg this mference or any 
inference remains speculative, but the question of the justification 
of the inference is settled 

It is a crucial feature of a unit of discourse that earlier assertions 
are not sealed off from later assertions unless so mdicated, say, 
by a parenthetical direction like “ forget about that other remark ” 
To put the matter more officially, it is understood by speaker and 
hstener alike that m a speaker’s developing unit of discourse a 
present asset thoii may be joined with any or all earlier assertions to 
form a set of prem/isseSi % e each assertion m a unit of discourse is 
ptemiss-jomvng 

As a check that I have not applied the predicate “ prcmiss- 
joimng ” too generally, let us turn to another familiar linguistic 
situation Suppose I argue successively “ If Ivan is there Carol 
IS, too , and smce I know he is there that is where slie is ” 
(b (I 3 0, 1) •. |- 0), and “ If Ivan is there, so is Dons ; then, Dons 
6 
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18 there” ([-1 3D |-D). Siirdymy second argument is as 
acceptable as my &st. Asked about its exact form, we simply 
bring the assertion, I, of the earlier argument forward and display 
|- (I D D, I) [-D. |-I 3 D is premiss-joining even though the 
premiss it joins is in an earlier, distmct argument. 

Statements which are soldy postulated do not diow a character- 
istic comparable to premiss-joining. Altenng the foregoing ex- 
ample with such mtroductory rubncs as “ assume that ”, so that 
the two arguments become properly 1 3 0, 1 0 and I 3 D .• D, 
we are left simply with two exphcit arguments, one valid and one 
mvalid. The fact that we immediately see what could be assumed 
to Tnake the second one vahd, does not m itself provide us with 
the ri^t to assume it. If the postulate I is to be cam^ over 
mto the second argument, we must be so instructed. 

A final observation about the premiss-joinmg charactenstio of 
assertions wiU lead us back to the problem set forth at the begin- 
ning of this paper If m the course of a natural conversation 
someone actually does argue m a way suggestmg one of the 
various “ paradoxical ” forms of mate^l unphcation, how are 
we to analyse it ^ Let the argument be “ Today is Tuesday ; 
so either I did not bring my book or this is Tuesday With 
respect solely to deduction there seems to be no case for anything 
other than T BvT But with respect to the statements of 
the argument regarded not only as postulates or derivatives but 
also as assertions or proxp’-assertions, I submit [- T.* |- ( ^BvT, T) 
captures our understanding of, and the presumed mtent of, the 
argument, whereas T BvT does not. The point to note 

is that m such an mstance as this a derivative is a proxy-assertion 
for itself only when it is to be jomed with the premiss £com which 
it derives No rule of this sort seems to be m play for “ non- 
paradoxical” forms of argument, eg, KAsB, A).*. pB con- 
stitutes an acceptable symbolization of an argument 

I beheve this rule articulates m part what objectors to the 
logic of matenal imphcation are concerned to say. The rule 
can only be properly developed — ^properly liberalized— a 
context more techmcal than is here desirable, but it is instructive 
to apply it m its present form to the vahdity-consistenoy problem 
to ^ow both how much and how httle it advances us. 

Substituting uniformly for statement-variables m p .• q and 
q, r s and p, r s so as to obtam P ^ P 3 Q and P 3 Q> 

P -.Q andPj'^P.* Q yields a sequence of arguments requnmg 

the interpretation that each statement is m each instance either 
soldy a postulate or soldy a derivative The following con- 
Biderationff show this to be so , (1) When P is considered as a 
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premiss m tihe first argumeiit, our newly mentioned rule requires 
l-P.-.K P 3 Q, P) (2) Wkeii what 18 asserted as a consequence 
of the hist argument is agam asserted as a premiss of the second, 
the second argument becomes h P o Q,P), ~ P] .• h Q (3) So 
wutten, the second curgument has inconsistent premisses ra&er 
than consistent premisses as specified. As far as language is 
used assertively, the kmd of demonstration we ofiered to show 
the restriction on the range of consistency as compared to the 
range of vahdity is without relevance 

Extending the assertion-^postulate distmction to statement- 
forms, we may say that the rules of statement-substitution for 
the sequence |-p [-qand |-(q,r) .-.|-sand^(p,r ) |-b are other 
than those for the sequence p q and q, r •. s and p, r • s. The 
assertive sequence and its rules capture what is usual m discourse 
and the assumptive sequence and its rules capture what is usual 
m formal demonstrations. A crucial ambiguity having been 
located, the problem initially proposed stands resolved But it 
may fairly be asked if m winning ^e battle the war has not been 
lost. The second argument under the assertive mterpretation 
IS now seen to be |- [(^n/ P D Q, P), P] Q It is clearly 
mconsistent , if it is therefore not vahd, why not ? 

3. We naturally re^ond m either or both of two ways upon 
hearing a contradiction. The first of these ways is represented 
by " If I grant this, then I must grant everything ” , and the 
second by “ You end in tellmg me Tintlnng ”, The first of these 
responses suggests that we regard the conto^ctones as postulates, 
and the second suggests that we reject them as assertions Put 
bluntly, the interpretation I thi-nk c^ed for is thia : Gonti adicto) y 
cm only occur %n an %ndvofdudl^s v/mt of discern se as 

^osivlates. 

In postulatmg P, I assign it, shall we say, the truth-value ‘ T \ 
This is a positive and amgle act, i e in terms of the pair of state- 
ments P and P, I ass^n the former its value without direct 
regard for the latto Using a circle to represent postulation, we 
may represent the circumstance of postulatmg P as P)- 

I do not automatically a-aai gn P * F ’ in the domg , it is only m 
the absence of postulating P additionally m the immediate 
context of deduction that ^ P IS understood to take on the 
opposed truth-value Thus the argument P, ^ P .•. Q remains 
admissible, % e. (^, ^ ) is not beyond the possibilities of 

postulation 

In contrast to postulating P, I engage m a double act when I 
assert it. I not only daun that P is true but also that P is 
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false, i.e. 1 identify the condition of my own erroi even as 1 
identify the condition of my ovm corcectness. Using a stroke to 
indicate tiie statemrat claimed erroneons and the absence of a 
stroke to indicate the statement claimed correct, wre may show 
k P by (P, P) and|* P by (P. ~ P). The seeming circnm- 
stance of {-(P, P) wrould theabe(P 5 P), but this would make 
the claim of correctness and error simnltaiieously for both 
members of the pair , accordingly, no claim for correctness as 
opposed to error would be made for either, neither P nor P 
wi^d stand asserted 

Allowing tbiq approach to the matter, we may say of any 
assertion in an indiTiduars unit of discoucse not only that it is 
premiss-joining, but also that it is consistent with ehery dOiSTmeriiA^ 
assertion. Or, speaking more exactly, we may say ‘ An assertion 
is such that no two assertions m an mdividuars unit of discourse 
make different daims for correctness and error with respect to 
the same pair of statmnents 

Wearenowpxepared to deal with the l-[('vPD Q,P),^P]*/1" 
Q with which we were left at the dose of the preceding section 
This 15 seen to be illegitimate since we cannot assert both P and 

P ; furthermore, corrected to 3 Q) k Q it is neither 

valid nor rdated sequentially to the first assertive argument as it 
has been shown to be, mz, kl^ k [( '^ P ^ Q)^ P]* 

It is then by means of the distinctions renewed that the sfang 
IS removed ftom the “ paradoxes ’’ of material implication and 
that careftd correction may be made m the use of the lo^c of 
material implication andfojmal syste??is generally, 

Syracuse TJnvLersity 
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ON GABNAP'S ^"ERSION OF LAPLACE S 
RULE OF SUCCESSION 

1 Ik tins note I shall confine myself to some of the most elementary 
models of probahihty theory. My model consists of a set of hoses, 
each contaanmg the same number, n, of buttons Each of the buttons 
has either the property A, that is, its colour is amber , or the pro- 
perty non-Aj that is, its colour is not amber , I shall assume that 
this is black, and I shall use ' jB ’ (* black *) for 
Wo assume that m every box of our set are n buttons We farther 
select one of the boxes, it does not matter which. We assume that 
we hioio that the number of buttons m a sample taken firom this 
box IS s , that the number of amber buttons in the sample is 
, and that the number of non-amber (that is, black) buttons m 
the sample is so that 

a = Sj + < «. 

The one selected box is to represent our empirical umverse. (The 
other boxes are mtroduced merely m order to deteimme the pro- 
babilities of A and B m the selected box ) 

2 I shall confine myself here throughout to an extremely simple 
case — to the case m which we know that 

= 0 = ^ = « — 1 . (1) 

that is to say, I shall assume that oZZ but one of the n buttons m the 
box are knoivn to have property A, or amber. And I shall confine 
myself to the extremely simple problem : 

(Pti) Griven the information (1), what is the probahihty P that the 
one onknown button m the box is, like all the others, also amber ^ 
This problem is the simplest case of what Carnap calls the problem 
of * the smgular predtctvue inference \ and of whi^ he says . * It is 
of basic importance for inductive logic.*^ 

A more dramatic formulation of the same problem — but equiva- 
lent m at least one interpretation — ^is this. 

(^ 2 ) take the box, open it with closed eyes, remove one 
button and cover it (by placing a handkerchief over it). Then we 

^ See R Carnap, The Conivnunm of Induct^^e Methods, 1952 (here 
bnofly referred to as * C<mttnuum^), p 13 Itseems mdeedthatthis problem, 
tod his proposed solution, is of decisive importance for Carnap's mductive 
logic,^ but for this veiy reason I widi to make it clear that my present 
csnticism of his solution, though it may mcidentally hit Carnap's theon.- 
^^^ductaon, is not intended to be read as a criticism of this theory. For 
I have criticised the probahihstic theory of mduction — not only that of 
Carnap, but also that of Keynes, Jeffreys, and others — in a far more 
general way m my Logic of Scteniifie Dtecoterg^ especially on pp 390 f. 
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open our ejes and see tliat all tlie xemaining buttons in the box. 
\ntliou<f exception, are of amber colour "Wliat, then, is iike probaKl- 
itj P that the button hxst removed and so far unobserved is also 
amber, and that, therefore, all buttons in the box, without exception 
were of the property A * 

3. The solution of onr problem is made very easy by the following 
two assumptions A1 and A2 (of which A1 will be foimd to be a 
consequence of A2) 

AI The total (finite) set of boxes of size n (n is also fimte) firom which 
our box was chosen contains an eqnal number of amber and 
of black buttons We can express this by 

p(A) = p(B). 

in words, the (absolute) probability of A equals that of B 

A2 The total (fimte) set of boxes of size n from which our box was 
chosen contains an equal number of boxes with 1 amber button, 
with 2 amber buttons ; with 3 amber buttons ; . - . Thus the 
probability of selecting a box with 1 amber button or with 
n — 1 amber buttons will equal that of selecting a box with 
only amber buttons (that is, with n amber buttons). 

Assumption A2 postulates that the set of our boxes has a * Ls' 
placean ^tiibution ’ (or ^ rectangular distribution ^). It leads to 
the probability distribution of Camap^s preferred ‘ confirmation func- 
tion’. 

We now introduce the following names of statements * 

‘ a ’ IS the name of the statement * All buttons m our selected 
box are amber ’ (or ' {x)Ax ’) 

‘ 6 * is the name of the statement ‘ Precisely one button in our 
box is black * (or * (Ex) (y) {Bx {By D sc = y)) ’). 

It zs dear from assumption A2 that 

p(a) = p(6). (2) 

Writing * p{Xt y) ’ for ‘ the (relative) probability of x, given the 
information y *, we can now re-formulate our problem (PrJ as follows 

(Frg) What is the numerical value of the probabihty 
P = p{a, a V &) 1 

The p-symbol here means * The prohahih^ of the statement a, 
given the mfoimation a or 6 ’ ; and this, again, means. ' The prob- 
ability of all buttons being amber, given that either all are amber or 
exactiy one is black.* 

^ See R Carnap, Logical Foundaiiims of Prdbabtbig, 1950 (here 
* FouTidations *), § 110, A, where the fcmcfiozia 4 ^ and wi* are explaine^ 
alsn Continuum^ p 45 Onr A2 is used by Carnap in order to his 
and vi* functions , he expresses it by saying that ‘ all structure descrip- 
tions have equal values *. 
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The solution of this problem is vei^ simple. Since a and b are 
mcompaiible, their conjunction, oh, has zero probability 

p{ab) = 0. (3) 

h^om this follo\rs that 

p(a, o V 6) = p(a) / (p(g) + p(6)), (4) 

and therefore, by (2), 

P = p(a, o V 6) = 1/2 (5) 

This is the solution to our problem 

The same result (5) can be derived m a Oamapean system of n 
individuals , using his <^^-function. \re obtain (2) because a and b are 
what he calls * structure-descriptions * : they are equally probable if 
c* is adopted. And smce (3) also holds for structure descriptions, 
we obtain (5). However, Carnap’s own solution — that is, our form- 
ula (6), stated below — is incompatible with our result (6). 

4 Two things about this result may be worth commenting on . 

(ff) Our formula (5) does not refer to «- It is, therefore, valid for 
boxes of all sizes (and it may even be extended to infinite samples). 
It shows that, even on the assumption that we have checked 
buttons of a sequence (even an infinite sequence) except, say. the 
first, and fonnd that they all have the property A, this in&rmation 
does not raise the probabili^ that the as yet nnknown first button 
has the property A rather tlmn B 

Thus the probability of a universal law — snch as the statement 
u — remams, on our assumptions A1 and A2,^ eqnal to r = 1^ even 
if the number of supportmg observations becomes infinite, provided 
one case of probabihty r = 1/2 remains tinobserved. fFrom tbis it is 
obvious that the probability of a genuinely universal law, giv^ 
any observational support, will remain close to zero even in a very 
large finite universe, and must go towards zero with increasing 
size of the universe.) 

(6) iPorm^ (5) shows that for this simplest case of the * 
predictive if^erence Carnap’s method uf choosing his preferred 
confirmation ftinction’ agrees with those methods of Peirce's, 
Keynes’s, and TVittgenstem’s® which Gamap decided to_ discard 
because he could ^ow that they are ‘ in striking contradiction to 
the basic pnnciples of inductive reasoning* ® smce they make it 

^ It may be noted in passmg that the result (3) also obtains if we replace 
A2 by the ascaimption that (i) the probability distnbntion of the set 
IS not Laplacean but Bemoulhan, and that (fi) the posiiicn of one 
button m box (whether the first, say, or the last), whose colour is 
wof known, is detena^ed in advance. If only (i) is assumed but not (ii), 
thus for » > 2, P = < 1/2. Thus in tbia case, the 

probabihty of the universal law diminishes with increasing «. and goes to 
zero, even if we are given the information that an infinite number of amber 
only amber buttons, have been observed 

^ See CanUnuum, p 40, Foundafions, J 110. A p, 365 
See e^cially Foundattone, loc cit 
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impossible to hwrn^ inductively (by * simple enumeration fcom 
experience. (I have criticised this Jmd of ^ transcendental ’ argnment 
m my Logic of Scientific Dtscoierg 

5. Both Laplace and Carnap obtam a very different result;* for 
our case, Sj = s = n — 1, they both obtain tiie solution 

+ !)/{«+ 2 ) = «/(»+!). ( 6 ) 

This equals lf2 oi\ly for ^ = 1. Thus for n = 99, say, the solution 
accordum to Laplace and Carnap^ is P = 0.99, ra^er ^an 1/2. 

Now Laplace^s argument seems to me capable of a correct mter- 
pretation (because he can express order) ; but Carnap’s is mistaken 
In fact, our solution (5) follows immediately &om Carnap's system ; 
and since he obtains (6), his system must be inconsistent (at least 
on the assumption that there exists a box winh more than one button 
in it). 

6. It IS not necessary to defend (5) . it follows &om (2) which is 
an immediate consequence of Carnap’s assumption (which is our 
AS) that aU ‘ statistical distributions ’ or ^ structure descriptions ' 
have equal probability ; for a and b are each a * structure descnp- 
tion ’ in Carnap’s sense. What may be necessary is to give an ex* 
planation of his mistaken result (6) 

7. In order to prepare for this explanation I shall first give a 
reconstruction of Laplace’s argument . I shall interpret it in such 
a way as to leave no doubt that it is vahd. 

We can put this argument by referring to our problem (Pxs) 
Thera we selected first a button and covered it up. This introduces 
another property m addition to A and B — the property of hemg 
covered (or, say, of being imknown). Let us call this properly * C and 
let us assume, as m our example, that C means * being the one and 
only button m the box which has been covered (Thus C is so de- 
fined that jfrom ‘ Cx ’ and * Cy'^ x = y can be derived.) It is clear 
that, on the information tiiat precisely one button has been covered 
at random, the probability will be, for each button, 

p(C)-l/w. 

Now let us denote by ' c ’ the statement ‘ The one button covered 
up IS black (Or, ‘ (Ex)(BrD . Cx) ’.) Then probability of be, 
that IS, of the conjunction of h and c, will be . 

p(bc) = p(6) . g>{C) = p{b)fn 

and thus, by (2), 

p(ff, a V 6c) = p(u)/(p(a) + P(o)ln) = n/{n + 1). (S) 

^ See my Logic of Sctenftfic Discovery, 1959, 1960, appendix *vii, pp 
368, 370 ^ , 

“ See Continuum, pp 35 (12-7). and 45 (15-1). where 1 : equals the iminoer 
of the properties, m our case 2 {A and JS). Camap crtticises Laplaw ^ 
p 35, but his cnticiam depends on mteipreting Laplace so as to have Ji 
instead of “ s ’ m (12-7), and on choosing k ^2 
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Tills result is correct ; but it depends, essentially, upon the intco- 
duction of a third ^ojperty \duch, like our 0, can hold only for one 
of the buttons in the box 

In Laplace’s case, this property G is the 'position of the button 
in a sequence in which the buttons of the box are ordered it may 
be the first (as in our (Prg)) or the second or the last button in the 
sequence m which the buttons are drawn out of the box : or, for 
example, the order in which the buttons were observed may be used, 
and C may be ‘ the last button (and therefore, at a certam moment, 
the only one not yet obserhed) . Or else, G may be explamed, simply, 
as the property ‘ the one and only unobserved button 

In the presence of such a G, the result (8) is not only correct 
but mtuitively dear were our box to contain not n but only n — 1 
amber buttons, then it would be a strange and improbable comcid- 
ence that this one button was the last one to be observed. This 
IS what makes p(6c) = p{b)fn small, as compared with p{b) ; and 
it is precisely this smallness of p(&c) which produces the difference 
between our (5) and Laplace’s (8) 

8, In Carnap’s case, however, no such third property C is available 
apart from A and B , in fact, order and positional properties are 
not expressible in Carnap’s system, and the temporal predicate * not 
yet observed ’ or ‘ last observed ’ is mexpressible m his language 
systems L. Moreover, we may lay down, m his system, that the 
language under consideration contains only the two predicates, A 
and B , and we may yet obtain on this assumption from Carnap’s 
formulae^ the result (6), which contradicts our (5) which is also 
derivable in Carnap’s system. 

How then does the contradiction arise, and how can it have 
remained unnoticed so long t T'lrst, because (6) is intuitively far 
from absurd, smce we may unconsciously operate with a predicate 
G = unobserved, as explamed above Secondly, because Carnap 
operates with the idea of mdividual buttons each of which has 
a name m his language. But this is a very dangerous assumption 
which, m probabihty theory, may lead to contradictions, as I have 
shown here ; for it may tempt us to use these names as if they were 
predicates, or as if they were mdicatmg position, or order. If 
we assume, more partic^arly, that we know the name (or ordinal 
number) of the next button to he obsencd then we have succumbed 
to this temptation 

K R Popper 

Tlmversity of London 


See Continuum^ p. 45 (15-1). 
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It is unfortunate but inevitable that the techniques and oonoepts 
employed in the actual development of logic and mathematics pie- 
suppose certain answers to pMosophical problems whidi could be 
given different answers. Consider, for example, how difdoult it is 
to think of mathematical laws as being more like rules and impera- 
tives than statements when the whole development of formalized 
mathematics is fa^oned m terms of the logic of statements This 
particular difficulty is not one which I wiim to pursue here, but it 
was because of difficultieB smular to, thou^ less ffir-reaching than 
this, that I tned to look at the problem of deductive completeness 
through the eyes of an imagmary Euclid That is, from the bottom 
up rather than from the top down Mr. Parsons and Mr Kohl, on 
the other hand, m their criticism of my heresies, ^ look the other way , 
and of course they get different answers. Perhaps, however, the dif- 
ferences between us are not so great as they appear to make them, 
and I should like to see if I can narrow the gap by lookmg at the 
problem from tbeir end 

We have, let us suppose, a vocabulary which consists of a set of 
symbols of various kmds, and we defne a formula as any concatena- 
tion of the symbols of the vocabulary Next we lay down a set of 
formation rules, which are expressed entirely m terms of the syn- 
tactical patterns of the symbols, and which serve to separate well- 
formed formulae from the rest Prom among these we next select 
a certain set and call them axioms Pmally we lay down a set 
of transformation rules which are again expressed m terms of the 
syntactical patterns of the symbols and which enable us to separate 
off a special class of the wff which we call theorems We now have 
a form^ system S It is characterized by its vocabulary, formation 
rules, axioms and transformation rules , and other formal systems 
are distmg iiitdiab le from it according as they differ m one or more oi 
these particulars No mteipretation whatever is put upon the 
symbols at this stage We simply have the symbols, rules for 
juxtaposmg them, and rules for mampulatmg them Hence it is 
inappropriate to use the descnptions ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ of ^y 
concatenation of the symbols, i^eorem or not It is exactly like 
saying which bits of wood are to count as chess pieces, which not , 
how board is to be set up, and what moves may be made 

Next we lay down a further set of rules, rules of interpretation 
Commonly these rules will specify sets of values for the vanous kmds 
of variables, connective woi^ and phrases for the logical constants, 
and designating words and phrases for the designating constants 
Thus we have now stitched a semantic theory to our syntactical game 
and we have what we may call a formal language The \vff are ^w 
sentences , and they express statements about a set of “ objera 
(numbers, e g ) and the relations between them Some of these 

^ “ Self-reference, Truth, and Provabihty Hesd, n s Ixix (January 1960) 
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skitements will Le true^ some false And if, m particular, the axioms 
express true statements, then we may say th&t the set of objects and 
relations between them constitute a model of the formal system 

Theoretically it is possible to set up a formal system ad hoc and 
then to discover a model for it. Usually, however, a formal system 
will have been developed as an interpreted system , the axioms will 
have been taken as true statements about the objects of a model and 
proofs will have been arguments which estabhsh the truth of other 
statements about those objects That is to say, the formal system 
inll have been developed as a formal language, and there wiU have 
been no distinction between what is provable and what is true Only 
at a later stage in the development will the formal system have been 
abstracted from the formal language and a distinction made between 
truth and provability. 

Once the distinction is made, however, three questions arise. The 
first is whether any other interpretation will satisfy the axioms 
That is to say, does the formal system have another, or several more 
models^ Sometimes the answer to this is yes. In such a case we 
may say that we have a system of formal languages with a common 
syntax, the languages differmg in their semantics If the formal 
system is S, I shall denote the different formal languages by 8 i, S2, 
etc. Thus S^, S2, are different interpreted versions of 

the unmterpreted formal system S such that the axioms go over mto 
true statements. One would expect, therefore, that the entena of 
truth with respect to each of the formal languages will be different 
And I take it that this is what Parsons and Kohl mean when they say 
“ the notion of truth is relative to an mterpretation of the system ”, 
cofitrasting this with the notion of provabihty which is relative to 
the system as a whole, not to the interpretations of it 

The second question which arises is whether all the provable 
statements of S„, for a given n, are true This is the question of 
plauBibihty It is not a question which arises if one begms with an 
mterpreted system and argues vahdly &om true premisses to con- 
clusions For what we mean by a vahd argument is just that if the 
premisses are true then the contusion is true Hence if we suppose 
that the axioms (premisses) are true then the theorems (conclusions) 
are true Perhaps, however, it might be taken as the question . 
are the arguments vahd^ 

The third question which anses is the completeness question are 
all the true statements of S„, for a given n, provable® 

Now consider how and why the last two problems anse m an 
historical way. AVe begm with an mterpreted system Si, say, and 
we argue ffom statements which we assume to be true to statements 
which we conclude are true , and then ficom these conclusions to 
others This systematic devdopment of arguments we call proof- 
making. We “^en make a further and different development, a 
methodological development We abstract j&om the language Si to 
the formal system S, and we find that proof-makmg teohmque is 
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wholly definable as a charactenstic of S Moreover, since S contains 
no statements, but only umnterpreted formulae, te expressions 
which have a sentential structure but no content, we see that the 
technique of proof-malang is mdependent of the meaning of 
statements of Si. It is a formal enterprise, entirely syntactical in 
character So we describe the end-products of the apphcation of 
this technique as provable expressions When, however, we recover 
the language Sx by laymg down the rules of mteipretation as a 
separate item, the formulae of S take on a content as well as a fom 
And taking the content, or meaning, mto account, we may ask if they 
are true or false Thus the two concepts, truth and provabihty, 
in terms of which the problems of plausibility and deductive com- 
pleteness are expressed, anse from the two charactenstics of any ex- 
pression its content and its form 

It now begins to look as if the provabihty and the truth of a given 
expression can be estabbshed as separate items of information It 
looks as if, havmg produced all the Iheorems in the formal theory, we 
may then specify what the interpretatian is to be, take the content of 
the theorems mto account, see what they mean, take a look at the 
facts (the objects and relations between them which constitute the 
model), and so decide if the mterpreted theorems are true 

I suspect that it is the sort of picture which Parsons and Kohl have 
m mind whan they say, for example, that 

Por every natural number r, there is a natural number y, such that 
neither is it the case that the sum of x and y is equal to the sum of ff 
and the successor of r, nor is it the case that the product of zero and 
one IS equal to one, 

18 obviously true , and that the statement which (Model’s 
formula expresses is true m " the same sense ” (t e obviously^) 

But there is something very wrong with this picture Per when 
the facts are relations between numbers, or when the fact is the 
improvabihty of a formula of S, there is no way of inspecting them 
It IS not at all like looking at birds and trees and seeing that bianoheB 
make good perches And it is just this sort of imphed carry-over 
£rom the techmques of cheokmg every-day statements to those for 
checkmg mathematical ones that I wanted to guard against in my 
earher paper If it were like thi« , if we had to rely on inspecting 
the objects of a model m order to check the truth ctf mathematical 
theorems, or even if we could check m this way, then proof-makmg 
would be idle "Why bother with proofs if we can establish the truth 
of a theorem mdependently of the argument which supports it^ 
Perhaps Parsons and Kohl are not thinkmg m this way , stud I do 
not want to put words mto their mouths But it is a picture which 
fascinates some. And even if it is acknowledged that numbers aaa 
the relations between them are not “ out there ” to be inspected 
as birds and branches are, stall the mdependent check is rar^y 
forfeited. Perhaps, for example, we mtmt the relations between the 
numbers However it is, somehow we know, mdependently of our 
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arguments^ that such and such is so And this second criteiion of 
acceptance, hovrevei it is chaxactenzed, which is employed m older 
to check the care&illy contrived and elaborate technique which we 
already have — proof-making, is itself not open to check It is 
ultimate. 

There is a whole philosophy built mto this way of looking at 
mathematics, and the conventional development fosters it. For 
this reason it is misleading of Parsons and Kohl to say that there 
discussion IS not a philosophical exphcation of mathematical 
truth ” but, rather, a descnplaon of the formal properties of the 
notions m question, which any philosophical explication must 
explam rather than deny” (p73). In £a^, this description is a 
philosophical account of the concept of mathematiGal truth , namely 
that conventional account m terms of which the ” formal properties 
of the notions in question” are formulated. For these formal 
properties are not facts to be explained, but concepts which are 
already part of an explanation. 

Yet if there is somethmg wrong with this picture how, it will be 
asked, do we establish the truth of a mathematical statement^ By 
provmg it ; there is no other way. For a proof is simply a set of 
reasons which establish the truth of the conclusion. But if we grant 
this, we can only know that the theorem is true if it is the conclusion 
of a vahd argument with true premisses , and even supposing that 
there axe no qualms about the validity, we yet have to establish that 
the premisses are true. So, pushing back and back, we eventually 
arrive at statements which caimot be proved These are the axioms , 
and their truth has to be established m some other way. 

This IB the heart of the matter and the heart of the mistake For 
it IS not that we check the axioms against the objects of the model, 
as we might check statements about cows by looking m fields, but 
rather, by supposmg them to be true (t e by mterpreting them m a 
given way) we define a set of “ objects That is, we create the 
model by making the assumption, not the truth of the assumption by 
taking the model. The mteipreted formal system and the objects 
the model are not two separate and mdependent entities, one a map 
of the other , instead, the interpreted formal system defines a set ^ 
theoretical objects which do not have a separate existence. There are 
cows and horses and we can count them But cows and horses and 
countmg are not the subject matter of anthmetio Numbers, and 
the relations between them, are ; and numbers are not to be found 
lying about in fidds, real or mtmted Of course, we use these 
theoretical concepts, numbers, when we count cows and horses , 
but this 18 an additional step, a step which consists m applying the 
model, and the countuig its^ is not m any way a verification either 
of the statements of the formal language or of the statemental 
matrices of the formal system 

I do not want to conclude fi:om any of this that because the 
Oodehan expression is not provable m S so it is not true, or 
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alternatively, that it is not known whether it 15 true or false. What I 
want to say only, is that to say that it is true is just to say that it is 
provable m some foocmal ^stem ; and to say that it is true over some 
model of S, though not provable in S, is just to say that the system in 
winch It IS provable, S" say, is different from, but bears a special 
relation to, S 

Parsons and Kohl object to what I say because they tTiinlr that I 
have confused the kmd of relativity associated with truth (relativity 
with respect to a model) with the kind of relativity associated with 
provabihty (relativity with respect to a formal system) But suppose 
for a moment that it is the case that the Oodehan sentence Q is not 
provable m S but is provable in S'. This imphes that C? is a true 
statement over the models of S', not over the models of S Hence, 
unless S has a model in common with S' (which is what I wanted to 
show m the later part of my paper, though perhaps I«did not egress 
it very clearly), there is no argument from the proved unprovamh^ 
of (? m S— which is equivalent to a proof of G in S'— to the fruth of 
G over one of the models of S c. to the truth of in one of the 
languages S^, S2, etc )• We conclude only to the truth of 0 
over the models of S' (of argument J of “ ‘ True ’ and * Provable ’ ”) . 
Here, therefore, the relativity associated with the concept of truth 
IS not simply that which occurs as between the various mteipreta- 
tions of one formal system ; it is instead the relativity which ooouia 
as between two different formal systems. The complete story, 
therefore, is much more complicated than they acknowledge, and it 
IB as follows 

We have a formal system S and we may suppose that Sj is the 
standard, arithmetical mteipretation of S and that S2 is that (syn- 
tactical) mterpretation in terms of whidx statements about the 
syntax of S can be made (Sg is the language A of my earher paper). 
The rules for the latter mte^retation are implicit in the Godelian 
numbering teehmque We now construct the foUowing formula 
of S ® 

(Ey)P{y,sh(x,x)) ( 1 )^ 

which can be mterpreted m two ways as an ordinary anthmetical 
statement, t e as a statement of S^, and also, as a statement of 
In terms of this latter interpretatuon, the formula reads, * it is not 
the case that there is a number y which is the number associated 
with a formula, or set of formulae, which constitutes a proof of the 
formula with number s&(2c,a;) ’ , or, simply, * there is no proof of the 
formula with number s&(a;,a;) \ 

The expression * sb(x,y) * stands for a recursive function of natural 
numbers (t e its value can always be calculated m a systematic way) 
such that if * ff ’ and * 6 ’ are numerals, and if ‘ 6 * is substituted for 
the free variable m the formula with nuinbor a, the value of sbiafi) 

^ This IS the formula (B) of Parsons and Kohl. X use a different q^hohsm 
for reasons which will become apparent presently 
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is tihe XBunbex of tlie formula so obtained. Hence, sb{a,a) is the 
number of the formula which is obtained by substituting the numeral 
* a ’ for the £ree variable m the formula with number a. 

Now the formula (1) has a number associated with it. Let it be a. 
Form now the formula, 

~ (^)P{y,sb{a,a)) (2) 

by substitutmg the numeral ' a ’ for the free variable in (1). The 
formula (2) so obtained has a new number diEerent £rom a, and we 
calculate it as follows 

(2) was obtamed by substitutmg the numeral ' a ’ for the variable 
m t!^ formula with number a Hence it has the number s&(a,a). 
Now (2), when interpreted as a statement of S 2 , reads ' there is no 
proof of the formula with number sb(a^a) ’ ; and we have shown that 
it itself has the number a&(u,a}. Hence it expresses the fact that it 
itself is unprovable This is the Godel formula. Let the value of 
s5(a,a) be number n Then we may say that a natural>langnage 
equivalent of (2) is. 

The sentence with number n is not provable, 

where the sentence with number n is the one on the hue above By 
choosing n as the number of (1), which is not the Godehan formula 
anyway, and by obscurmg the Emotion * * in an over-economical 

symbolism, Barsons and Kohl in fact obscure the issue 
So we have that (2), a formula of S, may be mterpreted either as 
an arithmetical statement of or as that syntactical statement of 
which egresses the fact that it itsdf is not provable m S Parsons 
and Kom now assert, on the bads of the Goddian numbermg 
techmque, “ that the statement of anthmetic which Gkidel’s formula 
may be mterpreted to egress is true if and only if the formula is 
its^ not provable in the system S ” (p- 70). That is, 

(2), when interpreted as a statement of S^, is true 

if, and only if, (2) is not provable m S (3) 
and they seem to tbmk that because we can demonstrate that (2) is 
not provable in S so, since we have this equivalence, we automatically 
establish the truth of (2) in Si , and no other formal system comes 
into consideration, the whole thing has been worked entirely m 
terms of S and its various mterpretations 
But (3) IS not a statement of either Sx or S 2 , smce it relates them 
both to say that it is true is to say that it follows from the 

numbering techmque That it does, however, cannot he established 
S , for we cannot, withm S, about the anthmetization of the 
syntax of S , nor, for that matter, can we use the word * true * or a 
symbol which can he mterpreted as * true ’ Hence, it is not a state- 
nient of some other mterpreted form of S. In fact, (3) can only be estab- 
lished m a language m wtach it is possible to talk about the numbermg 
techmque , that is, a language which embraces both Sx and S 2 Let 
this language he (the language L of my previous paper) which is 
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itself an inteipieted Tension of a foimal system S'. Suppose, farther, 
that since S '2 is strong enongli to establish (3), it is strong enon^ 
to establish, 

that (2) is not provable in S (Gddel's theorem) ... (4) 
and that 'we use the equivalence (3) along vrith (4) to conclude, 
that (2), Trhen intezpieted as a statement of S^, is true (5) 

jSTott in arguing thus, \re accept that both (3) and (4) are true. 
That is, ve presuppose the plausibihty of S'. Hence vre rely on a 
stronger formal system in order to establish the deductive incomplete- 
ness of the £rst respect to one of its models. That is, to say that 

S is dednctively incomplete is just to say that V'e accept S '2 If 
\re noTT farther suppose that S' contains S — in the sense that all 
the theorems of S are theorems of S' — ^then S'^ satisfies the cntenon 
of deductive incompleteness which I first proposed. ‘For S' contains 
S ; and when interpreted m such a way that (3) and (4) are state- 
ments about S, it adds to the usefulness of S^ as determined by the 
initial purpose for which it was created. This puipose m terms 
of the present context, is to investigate the syntax of S. Another 
way of saying the same thing is to say that S and S' have a common 
model ; the syntactical model of S. 
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In Iu 8 book^ Dreaimng, Noiznan Malcolm claims to have established 
that, if anyone hol(^ that dreams are identical mth, or composed 
of, thoughts, impressions, feelings, images, and so on occurring 
m sleep, then bis view is false Stated most directly, Malcolm's 
argument for this conclusion is that a person’s having a dream 
entails his bemg asleep, and any behaviour which would mdicate 
expenences or activities would be m conflict with saying he is asleep 
Malcolm repeatedly describes this supposed conflict m terms of 
contradiction (i6zd pp 7,36). Yet a strict notion of mcompatibihly 
is not adhered to. It is adimtted that in many cases it is natural to 
say that someone manifests purpose or sensibility while asleep — e g. 
when he tosses, mutters, shields his eyes or starts at sounds [cf ibid 
ch* YIII) It IB BUgge^ed that the assertion that someone acts or 
suffers can, m such cases, be understood to reduce or dimm ish the 
assertion that he is asleep, but one does not know where this leaves 
the argument. The relakon of sleep to behaviour mdicative of 
purpose and sensibihly needs to he reassessed 
It must he observed that Malcolm’s idee of the cntena of sleep 
often appears to he rather superfloial It is not because a person is 
inert unresponsive that he is pronounced ad.eep pp 22-23). 
He may be these by choice As Malcolm hims^ suggests, it is only 
when it IS wildly improbable that he would have chosen to he so, that 
his bemg meit would be grounds for msistmg that he was asleep m 
opposition to his testimony pp 25-26) In fact, in pronoimcmg 
a person asleep, we are ]udgmg that orderly and efficient behaviour 
IB not to he expected of him. The judgement is of capacities and 
their quality, and not of the occurrence of events In one place 
Malcolm recognizes this exphcitly, and a clear non sequitur results 
In enqumng whether the sentence “ I am asleep ” is mtelhgible, 
Malcolm would ask about the person who uttered the words, 

Was he miare of saying “ I am asleep’ ” We need an outward 
cntenon for determnung this Does he ^ow a degree of alertness and 
knowledge of what he is doing that is normal in one who is awake’ If 
the answer is affirmative, then he is not asleep If negative, then he 
was not aware of saymg anything (i&id p 16\ 

Obviously, a degree of alertness and knowledge normal in 
^e who 18 awake ” is condusiye evidence that a person ts awake 
mdividual pieces of alert and knowing behaviour would 
obviously constitute cumulative evidence of such capacities They 
Would not, however, constitute conclusive evidence Nor would 
items of confused behaviour constitute evidence at all There seems 
no reason, then, why one could not '* mean the words ’* of the sen- 
^ would require hdng aware of saymg them, for 

nis is not a requirement that one be alert and knowledgeable Much 

p Malcolm, Dreaming (London, 1959), Rontledge and Kegan Paul, 
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tte same can te smd of Malcolm’s oflier oontebuting arguments 
Hramg nomes feelmg pam, amving at condnsions and so forth are 
r® ®®''^ do confusedly and mthout efficienfly mlatme 
wmn to other el^mits of one’s actual situation. Hence, they are 
things one may do m one’s deep. ^ 

The ^ticism jnst offered is divisible mto tvro counts. T’ust there 
M ^ndency m SEalcoIm’s book to overloofc the important 
between capacities and occurrences Second there is a tendency to 
Ignore that a person who is adjudged adeep is being adiudsed 
temporardy unfit or defective for the conduct of life, md tlret to 
may be throng the erroneousness and disorder of his activity, as 
as through the absence of any. The first mistake is indicative 
of the sources of Maloohn’s equivocation m employing the notion of 
contraiction m his discnsdons of deep and dreanung, and for this 
reason I shall 'nnte of it first The second mistake is sn^igestive of 
positive arguments for regarding dreams as experiences, and I diall 
theremre ircite of it afterrrards 


It IS hdpfnl^ for gaming an understanding of Malcolm’s of 
dealing “wit h OTO nrrences and capacities, to generalize lihe arguments 
he <^ers TVIiat is obtained is this aigoment ‘ SfaTmg a dzeam 
entails being asleep, being asleep entails not being conscaons or awaie, 
and not being conscious or au'are entails not baling any mental 
experiences of any kind ; therefore, dreams are not th A ntal 
ienc^ 1 None of the entailments m this sequence Tv^ould be objection- 
able in a proper context and apart firom the others. But the sequence 
IS objectionable, because the notion of auureness or consciousness 
undergoes a change of sense between the second and third entail- 
ments. There are really two concepts of awareness or consciousness 
mvolved A person must, logically, be conscious or aware of his 
experiences. Sere, the concept of awareness serves only to 
empha^ze that a person’s expenences must be his. Por this reason, 
a description of an awareness in this sense necessarily mvolves a 
descnption of an e^edence Bspeiiences being occurrences, 
awareness of an espenence must be an occurrence also. In contrast, 
the next concept of awareness does not designate occuirences, but 
capacities. A person who is awake must, logically, be aware or 
conscious This is merely to say that th^e is a mental ” connter- 
part to bemg awake Since being awake is a matter of capacities, 
being aware in tbis second sense must be so too Once the distinc- 
tion between the two concepts is recognized, it is obvious that the 
awareness of a particular experience that is necessary for a person 
to have had that experience does not entail his hemg awake He 
may have been aware of it without having been aware m general 
and, therefore, awake 


^ Of, Dreaming, p 68 “ Kesir, considenng the imposatbilify of establidung 

that someone was aware of anything at all while asle^ and the possibility of 
establishing that he dreamt, how can it fcHlaw from his remembering a dream 
that he was aware of the dieam when he dreamt it? 
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Mauy of Malcolm s pomts are ai^ued as though coroUaiies of this 
mistaken argument. For example, Malcolm alleges that a person 
cannot be said to make assertions or judgements \ 7 h 1 le asleep, 
without this implymg that someone can be both awake and asleep at 
the same tune, since he must be aware of what he asserts or judges 
{ibid p 36). But for a person to be aware of what he says while 
adeep would not necessarily be for him to be aware m general and, 
thus, awake There is no contradiction Similarly, a person may, 
while asleep, he said to manifest m ways other than speech that he 
IS haying experiences For to suppose this would not be to suppose 
that he is conscious m general and not asleep after all To attribute 
a particular expression, response or interest does not have that 
consequence Yet these very pomts are crucial to Malcolm’s 
position For if it can farther be estabh^ed that reports of dreams 
may be xeferied to overt activity during sleep, (bscouise about 
dreams could duphcate without distinction the moves characteristic 
of discourse about waking impressions remembered 
To understand the kmd of mistake Malccdm has made we need only 
to imagine a situation m which we would allow the distmction 
between occurrenceB and capacities to lapse Suppose, for example, 
the way we would understand the notions of sleep and expenence if 
our sole concern were the administration of a total and undiscnm- 
inatmg anaesthesia If it were said that a patient was asleep, this 
would be understood to deny that he was m pam. Ho one could 
expenence pam while asleep, and any pam would be conclusive that 
a patient was awake. It is because our ordinary talk of sleep relates 
rather to differentiated capacities for differentiated experiences that 
Malcolm’s arguments can be avoided This is what gives the dis- 
tinction between capacities and occurrences its force A single 
expenence may he a conclusive test of a capacity descnbed m the 
^me terms In the above example, where “ asleep ” means 
anffiBthetized ”, any pam would be conclusive evidence that a 
person is awake, because “ awake ” would be understood to mean 
capable of feeing any pain But our ordinary notion of bemg 
awake is not so narrowly conceived As a result, it is only neces- 
sary to distmgmsh exphcitly different types of experiences and 
capacities to rdute Malcolm’s arguments A person may have been 
asleep, m that most types of observation and behaviour are not 
expected of him, but that would obviously not mean that he could 
have no thoughts or feelings of any sort. 

Malcolm’s reply at this pomt would be that the notion of being 
half-asleep has been surreptitiously mtroduced under cover of the 
unqnahfi^ term “ asleep ” It would be alleged that the foregomg 
^als only with ” reduced ” assertions that someone is asleep, where 
Malcolm is concerned with hemg fiiUy asleep (cf ibid, pp 29-31, 100). 
But the reply would assume a contrast that is badly expressed by 
the terms “ balf-adeep ” and ” fully asleep It is not enough to 
save Malcolm’s arguments, even nommally, that there should be 
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contrasting degrees of sleep. It wonld liave to be possible to contrast 
all degrees of sleep 'fritb an absolute sleep. For the cdterion of a 
sleep an V less profound ^ould be a person’s suscepUbSity to minimal 
ezperiences. and. hence^ 'irould be useless for Malcolm’s purposes 
To support the contrast, it T^ould be necessary to show cases of 
people saying that someone is asleep and meaning by this that he 
cannot have any experiences whatsoever. But we would know that 
this is what they meant only if there was some point in applying the 
term ''asleep” to mark the thre^ld of mental life as snch, 
without difierentiation. I can think of no point to give substance 
to such ausage. TTe commonly meet threshold concepts in moral 
and legal discusdon, indeed, wherever there must be a decision 
whether some rule is to apply or not apply. Being ahve is such 
a concept. A person is considered alive if alive at all where it is a 
matter of his either possessing zi^ts and duties or not possessmg 
them. But in these practical contexts, we have no use for m a rki ng 
a mental annihilaiiQn apart from a phydcaL TTe are not so Cartesian 
Hare it must be said that a kind of Cartesianism seams to invest 
Malcolm’s tTnnking quite as much as the more obnous influence of 
TVittgenstem. Malcolm makes muifli of the foIIowiDg analogy in 
purportedly contradictions in views opposed to his : 

Xt would not occur to anyone to conclude that a man is asle^ from his 
saying ” 1 am asle^ any more than to condnde that he is un- 
oonsdons from hfa saying “ 1 am unconsdoiis ”, or to conclude that he 
is dead from his say^ "lam dead * . He can say the words but he 
cannot assert that he is a^e^, nncanstaoufl^ or dead. If a m a n coifld 
assert that he is asleep, his assertion, woifld inTolve a kind^ of self- 
contradiction, since from the foct that he made the assertion it would 
follow that it was false (tbid, p- 7). 


On rvaAmgr this, the proof of ihe ayito at once comes to mind. 
TThat has done is to tate a set of first-peiEon sentences too 

diort to suggest immediatfllj the nses they may have other than as 
threshold dedaon sentences. He asks ns to lead them as menM 
analogues of the apparent decision sentence, ‘ I am not a person . 
Then, on the assumption that a sentence implies in the same sei^e 
the conditions of its fmth and the conditions of its asserfabdity, the 
sentences are fonnd seOf-contradiotoiy- Each move is chaia^- 
istically Carton. Two replies to the reasoning are idevant here. 
First, it is never for ns to dedde, but only to learn, that ve 
are to he spoken of as persons. Hence, ttb cannot contradirt 
ourselves in so decidi^. Second, only ahsolnte sleep irouM preclude 
the pos^tr of being able to say that one vas asleep. OlhermM, 
sndi a statement could he understood to except the capacity to make 
it bv a verv common principle of accommodation. . 

'The prevalent tendW of ifalcolm^ hook is, t^, to 
dieamii^ in terms u-hich immediately oppose efficient wakmg 

I Btffl exist ” 
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behaviour to mental annilulatioii In order to provide a positive 
axgament for regarding dreams as expenences, it is only necessary 
to diavr attention to cases of mefficient and disordered behaviour 
associated \ath sleep It vras pointed out earher that a person’s 
behavionr vrhile asleep may legitimately be mterpreted as mdications 
of thought and feelmg. If the thoughts and feelings reported as parts 
of a dream may be referred to the same time as the sleepmg behaviour 
observed, there can be discourse about dreams vrhioh fully integrates 
the same kmds of evidence that are relevant to discusdon of waking 
expenence We could refuse to accept a denial that the phenomena 
observed and reported were identical, in the same that we would 
sometimes refuse to admit a distinction between waking pam mani'* 
fested and reported. Cases of confused consciousness associated 
with sleep provide a standard for a j^nma facie identity of reference, 
and this is all that is needed 

Suppose the case of a mother who reports, “ I dreamt I was in 
forest and heard the baby crymg, and I could not find him. Then 
I reahzed he really was crying, and I awoke ” If we can take 
what the mother says senously, it is clear that we can know when 
she dreamt she was m a forest. It was while the child was crying, 
an event to he verified m the ordinary way hlalcolm would reject 
this procedure because of his preoccupation with the notion of 
absolute sleep, but his arguments would have as httle relevance as 
that notion. He would say that, if she really heard the child, 
is mistaken to say she dreamt anjthmg at the time; the forest 
must have been an hallucmation. If, on the other hand, she really 
was asleep, she ought to say that she only dreamt she heard the 
child, although further cnes did perhaps wake her subsequently 
(cf. tbid, pp 66-68). But there is nothing to suggest anythmg so 
pathological as an hallucmation. Hot can we separate, and oppose, 
a dreamed hearing and a real heaimg with any plausibihty. Surely 
it would be better to conclude that part of what she dreamt turns out 
to have actually happened What she actually heard, she heard 
m her dream 

There is nothmg paradomcal about such mterpenetiation of 
dreams and wakmg life It will seem so only m the course of an 
attempt to mtepret it physically — i e spatially as well as temporally. 
Understood physically, the expression “ m a dream ” can be made 
out to mvolve a perverse ad^ssion tiiat dreamed experiences do 
not occur, smoe they cannot occur at real places This is what Mias 
MacDonald did, concluding that the notion of any Intitl of mteipene- 
tration was absurd ^ It will not appear absurd if temporal and spa- 
tial mterpenetration are carefully ^tmguished. It is true that there 
are no ifeal counterpart objects and spaces for those dreamt, as 
there are for the objects and spaces of an hallucination. There is 
no " context of real objects But cases of temporal interpene- 
tration still provide a sense m which dreams can occur m a context 

* Mai^aacet MAcDonald, ** Sleeping and Waking **, Mini>, Apnl, 1053 
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of real liappeniugs This sense is independent of the notion of real 
ob]ects, since vre can speak intelligibly of what seems to be the case 
without making reference to what seems to be other than it is. 

The temptation to spatial interpretation removed, the espression 
** m a dream ” can be seen as an idiom ^tirely appropriate to the 
treatment of reports of dreams as accounts of espenence. What is 
indicated by the expression is the way an account of a dream may 
contam several items In oases of interpenetration, an account will 
contain both items of fact and items of fancy. What mutes them is 
the person^ pomt of view of the narration as a whole Such contm- 
uily' exists alongside the discontmmty between elements of &ct and 
fancy, ]ust as it exists in stones of waking expenence unitmg 
asseo^ons of what actually occurred and assertions of what only 
semned to occur. “ I dreamt ” is very hke I thou^t ” when 
used to preface such stones. In contrast, it is quite unhke “ Once 
upon a tune Kction — even first-person fiction— does not turn 

out to be history when it turns out to correspond to facts But the 
account of a dream does, much as the report of a wakmg person who 
mistakenly distrusts his senses. Take the case of a man who says 
to his wife at breakfast, “ I decided we diould give up drinking. 
While you were asleep, I poured all the hquor down the dram.” If 
this nlflrmg her, he can deny his story m different ways He can 
say, " Tm ]okmg I made it up.” Or he can say, “ I mean that’s 
what I dreamt I did Now, if m fact the bottle are stall m the 
cupboard, and if they stall contam the hquor they contained the 
night before, these two thmgs may be praotacaUy indistinguishable 
But suppose ^e ^elf is empty, and that the dustbm is full of the 
mpty bottles. Then, if he had said that he had made up the 
story, his wife would be completely in the dark as to what 
happened, provided she hcheved him But if he had said that he 
drMunt the events he told her about, she would at once have a v^ 
good idea just what happened. “ You didn’t just dream it, me 
would say, “ you did it and you rememb^ domg it.” In disagredng 
with the characterization of an accoimt as that of a dream, one moves 
at once to bharacterizmg it as a report of actual occuirences m 
which someone was actually involved ^ Only the dream dmomm- . 
ation is .withdrawn. The personal pomt of view of wMt was 
thought to be an account of a dream is not displaced on fin n ing it is 
not. It stands as an account of actual thought, feeling and aoti^y 
Where a report is qualified at the outset in terms which deny that 
what is recounted even seemed to occur, this would not be natarrai- 
It would not be natural if the sleep associated with dieanmg wew 
nnderstood to be absolute It is evident that it is not so understood. 
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I rr •• Rleetiinff and Waking ”, p 98 “ There are no entailments heta^ 

. the to these taro uses ” ^T^ is, of coutBe. true, hut there are other 

logical relationships at least as intimate. 
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In this paper I Tnsh to point out some mistakes in the way in which 
the fallacy of composition has been characterized In ^scussions 
of the composition fallacy, two points are frequently made. First, 
the composition fallacy is classified, along with equivocation, 
division, amphiboly, and accent, as a fallacy of ambiguity. Second, 
it IS distinguished &om the other fallacies of ambiguity by indicatizig 
its peculiar form of inference Here it is usually said that the fallacy 
of composition makes an inference of the form, all the parts or mem<- 
bers have this property, therefore, the whole or class has this property. 
1 shall begin by discussing a difficulty connected with the description 
of the composition fallacy m terms of a certam form of inference. 

Consider this statement of the composition fallacy: The first 
type of com'position ffiUacy is committed when one infers that a whole 
has a certain property from the premiss that every constituent part 
of that whole possesses the property m question (Copi, Introduction 
to Logic, p. 47). Copi distinguishes this first type fi:om a second 
type of th6 composition fallacy — namely, when an inference is made 
from properties possessed by the members of a class or collection to 
properties possessed by the class or collection as such The dis- 
tmction is between parts-whole and members-class.^ Examples of 
the fallacy of composition (parts-whole type) are (1) aU the parts of 
this machme are fight, therefore, this machme is hght (2) all the 
parts of this maclune are small, therefore, this machine is small. 
It IS clear that (1) and (2) are fallacious arguments Moreover, both 
conform to the characterization Copi gives of the compodtion 
fallacy. In each case it is inferred that the whole has a certain 
property from the premiss that eveiy constituent part of the whole 
has that property Lettmg x range over wholes and ^ ranges over 
properties, a form of this inference is' all the parts of x have 0; 
therefore, x has ^ What Copi is saymg is that every argument 
employmg this form of inference commits the fallacy of composition 
But it is a mistake to thmlc that every inference of this form is 
fallacious Consider the following examples* (3) all the parts of 
this chair are brown, therefore, this chair is brown (4) all the parts 
of this desk are made of metal, therefore, this desk is made of metal. 
(5) all the parts of this object are located m space, therefore, this 
object IS located in space In (3), (4), and (5) we infer that the 
whole (chair, desk, object) has a certain property (being brown, 
being made of metal, being located in space) from the premiss that 
every constituent pait of the whole has that property. Thus all 

^ This paper was presented at the meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association m May 1260 

^ 1 have selected Copi’s statement of '^e composition fallacy for two 
reasons First, it does what other discussions fail to do , namely recognize 
explicitly that the fallacy has a parts-whole type, as well as a memhers-class 
type Second, it is more smtable foi my purposes since I intend to limit 
this disoussioii to the parts-uhole type of the fallacy of composition 
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three examples confona to the charaoterizatioii of the compositioii 
fallacj But would we want to say that (3), (4), and (5) are instances 
of the fallacy of composition^ Instead^ would we not deny that they 
are fallacies at all^ It is logically impossible for aU the parts of a; to Ira 
brown^ if x is not itself brown. It is logically impossible for all the 
parts of a; to be made of met^^if o^is not itself made ofmetal. And it is 
logically impossible for all the parts of x to be located in space^ if x 
itself 13 not located m space If thisis so, (3), (4), and (5) ate vahd 
arguments, and, for this reason, not fallacious Hence, it is a mistake 
to say that a fallacy is committed when one infers that a whole has a 
certam property from the fact that aU the parts have that property. 
(3), {4:), and (5) make such an inference but are not faBacies* 

But perhaps there is an error m this analysis Is it really togicaUy 
impossible for all the parts of a chair to be brown if the chair is not 
itself brown^ If we answer m the affirmative, as I have done, are 
we not presupposmg the empirical truth that when chair-parfcs of a 
certain colour are connected together to form a chair no mysterious 
process of colour transfonnation occurs such that the chair has a 
colour different from the colour the parts had pnor to their bemg 
cozmected together to form the chair That is, is it not logically 
possible that chair-parts be of a certam colour but that when com- 
bined to form a chair a transformation occurs such that the chair is a 
(bffsreiit colour^ And if such is logically possible, then is it not stdl 
a fallacy to infer that x has ^ if all the parts of a? have But notice 
what has happened here We have separated the chair-parts from 
the chair We talk about their colour before they are connected 
together to form the chair And I suppose it is logically possible 
that before being connected together the chair-parts could be of one 
colour but when connected together to form the chair a colour trans- 
formation occurs such that the chair is of a different colour But 
this is irrelevant to the argument We want to know whether all 
the parts of this chair logically can be of one colour if the ch^ is of 
ano&er That is, we are talkmg about the colour of the chair-parts 
that already are connected together to form a partacular chair Can 
all the parts of this (diaii>— when connected together to fonn this 
chair — be brown if the chair is not brown* It is this pomt that I 
am asserting is logically impossible. And, if this assertion is correct, 
it IS not a fallacy to assert that this chair is brown from the premiss 
that every constituent part of this chair is brown Hence, our con- 
clusion that (3), (4), and (5) are valid arguments, and not faBaoies, 


remains intact ,, 

Another way of getting to this conclusion is to ask how we would 

prove the vahdity of (3), (4), and (5) m fonnal 
the first order functional calculus Consider (3), all the ot 

this chair are broTO, therefore, this (*aw is brown As it stra^ 
the inference w technically invahd in the function^ calculus This 
IS because a necessary premiss is missing (3“) If) 1“ 

paits of ® are brown, Vis brown) Given this additional premiss (3) 
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can be proved valid in tbe first order functional calculus ^ Now; 
apart from tbe additional preimss (3a), should we consider (3) a valid 
argument? This will depend on how we view {3a) If (3a) is a 
necessary truth it is impossible for all the parts of this chair to be 
brown if this chair is not itself brown And if that is so then (3) is, 
by defimtion, a vahd argument, not a fallacy. The situation here is 
similar to what we would say of the following argument a is older 
than 6, therefore, h is not older than a. I think we would want to 
say that this is a valid argument But to prove this argument valid 
in the first order functional calculus we have to add the additional 
premiss that the relation of * being-older-thau ’ is asymmetrical — 
i e , {x)(y)(Oxy D — Oyx) I regard this additional premiss as a 
necessary tru^ It is logically impossible for x to be older than y 
and y to be older than x The impossibiht^ is due to the meaning of 
the expression " bemg-oldex-than’ Because this added premiss is a 
necessary truth we do not hesitate to say that the original argument 
is vahd For if (x)(y) (Oxy D — Oyx) is a necessary truth it is im- 
possible for a to be older than b if it is false that b is not older than a 
If so, the argument is vahd Similarly, (3) is a vahd argument if (3a) 
IS a necessary truth Granted oui customary meamngs of the ex- 
pressions ' an object * all the parts of this object and ‘ being 
brown \ would we not be coutradicting ourselves if we said ‘ all 
the parts of this ob]ect are brown but this object is not brown”? 
What could we possibly mean if we said * all the parts of this object 
are made of metal but this object is not made of metal’? Similarly, 
given what we customanly mean by ^ located m space are we not 
contradicting ourselves if we say ‘ all the parts of this object are 
located m space but this object is not located m space ? It seems to 
me that m each case we would be involved in a contradiction Hence 
(3a), (4a), and (5a) I regard as necessary truths If this is correct 
then (3), (4), and (5) are vahd arguments — ^from which it follows that 
it 18 incorrect to charactenze the composition fallacy as an inference 
that a whole has a certain property from the preimss that every 
constituent part of that whole has that property. 

I have argued that it is not always a fallacy to infer that a whole 
has a certam property from the premiss that aU of its constituent 
parts have that property. If I am nght then we cannot say that the 
fallacy of composition is committed whenever we made an inference 
of the form all the parts of x have therefore, x has ^ The 
vahdity or mvahdity of the inference seems to depend on what 
property we substitute for ^ If we substitute brown * (or any 
colour word) we will get a valid inference. However, if we substitute 
some relative term such as * hght ’ or ‘ small ’ the inference may be 
invahd But why is this so? What has happened in (2) ^ all the 
parts of this machme are small, therefore, tins tnflnTiinft is small ’ 
that has not happened in (3) ‘ all the parts of this chair are brown; 
therefore, this cl^ir is brown ’ such that (2) is fallacious but (3) is 
vahd fo it not the case that ‘ small ’ is used ambiguously in (2), 
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irherezs * Ixcoim ' is not vsed amhigaouslr' in (3). ' Li^t ' and 

■ small ' are relative terms; ‘^liezeas^ ‘ brown * and ’ made of metal * 
are not. A small part and a small machine are in dinerent categones. 
A large macbine. as macdiines go^ could be made of manv parts all of 
wducb are smalL as macbine parts go. Tbns ^ small ‘ is nsed azabigi- 
onslv in (2). The cntezia for determining smallness of znachme' 
parts are difierentj&om the crttenaferdeterroining smallness of mach- 
ines. Bnt the critena for determining brownness of chair-parts are 
not diuerent &om the catena for determining brownness of chairs. 
This leads ns back to the classiEcation of the composition &Ilacy as a 
fallal of amb^oify. TThat this means is that the fallacy of com- 
pontira is dt/e to ambigoiiy. That is. some word or phrase, occnznng 
in premks and conclusion, means one thing in the premiss and 
another thing in the conclnsion. Is this not why (2) is faUadons? 
* Small ’ means one thing in the premiss (when applied to machme- 
parrs) but something else in the conclnsion (when applied to mach- 
ines). Hence^ perhaps we can remedy the sztnation by saying that the 
parts-whole type of compontion faUacy is committed when (a) one 
infers that ac has S from the premia that all the parts of a have fS. 
and (b) 6 is used ambignonsly — i.e.. means one thmgin the premiss 
and another thing in the conclixsioii. This way of putting it means 
that every instance of the fallacy of composition is due to ambiguity. 
Something like this is suggested by Oohen and Xagel's discnsdon of 
the composition fallacy. Their description is not open to the same 
criticism that I have levelled at (lopi- For, they do not claim that it 
is alvrays a fallacy to infer that a whole has a certain properly &om 
the premiss that all the parts have that property. Instead they 
claim only that such an argoraent frequenHy is fahadons. Appar- 
ently, they think it will be &llaciou 5 when the property-word is used 
in one sense when applied to th*^ parts and in another sense when 
applied to the whole. Thus in giving a reason why the comporition 
inference is felladons they say, ** For the same word may have a 
difterent significance when applied tc-* a totality than it has when 
applied to an element” (An IfiiroSt/c^ton to Logic and Soeniific 
Method, p- 377). Again, in speaking c>f trhat they call the semi- 
logical or verbal feUades ” — which mcfuda the fallacy of compos- 
ition— they say. ” These all seem to confoim to valid forms of infer- 
ence. but on catefnl examination are seen iiot to do so — the appear- 
ance being due to ambiguity . . (p. 376). These qucrtatio^ indi- 
cate that the parts-whole type of the fallacy of composition is com- 
mitted when and only when (a) the parts-whole inference is made 
and (&) the property-word is used ambiguously— -i e., in one sense 
when applied to the parts, but in another sense when applied to the 
whole. Thus. Cohen and Xagel might claim that (3), (4). and (5) do 
«o' commit the fellaty of composition because even thou^ they 
involve the parts-whol’e inference the words * brown ' being made 
of metal \ and ‘ bdng located in space ' have the same meaning 
when appKed to the parts as th^ do when applied to the whole. But 
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examples (1) and (2) do commit the fallacy of composition because 
they make the parts-whole infeience and the words *hght’ and 
* small ’ are used ambiguously. I wish to make two remarks about 
this position The first is simply a warning. It seems to me that a 
relative term like ‘ small ‘ h^t or ‘ strong ’ can be used un- 
ambiguously in a parts-whole inference so as to yield a vahd argument. 
At least, this seems to be the case with the word ‘ strong Con- 
sider this example (6) all the parts of this chain are strong, there- 
fore, this chain is strong. 1 think it is logically impossible for all the 
parte of a cham to be strong if the chain is not itself strong. 
Presumably the parts of a cham are its hnks. My suggestion 
is that the cntena for determining the strength of links are no 
different from the critena for determining the strength of the chains 
composed of those links. If a given link is only so strong — t e , can 
hold only so much weight or stand only so much pressure — then the 
cham will be no stronger than that btik This is what it means to say 
‘ A cham is no stronger than its weakest link \ I^ow if aU the links 
of this cham are strong m comparison with the same size links of 
other equally long chams, then it is necessarily the case that this 
cham wdl be strong m comparison with the other chains Hence, the 
mere presence of a relative term m a parts-whole inference does not 
mean that the argument is an mstance of the fallacy of composition. 
Cohen and Nagel could accept this pomt All they need claim is that 
the fallacy of composition is committed when and only when we make 
the parts-whole i^erence and use the property-term ambiguously. 

The second pomt I want to make about this analysis of the fallacy 
of compoMtion is that it is not true that every case of the fallacy of 
composition is due to ambiguity. Por 1 think we can commit the 
composition fallacy even though the property-term has the same 
meaning when apphed to the whole as it does when apphed to the 
parte Consider this example (7) aU the parts of this figure are 
triangular, therefore, this figure is tnangular. This argument is 
mvahd and I think we would want to hst it as an instance of the 
fallacy of composition But the word * tnangular ’ does not mean 
one thing when apphed to the parts of the figure and somethmg else 
when apphed to the figure itself. It has precisely the same sense 
when used m the conclusion as it does when used m the premiss. 
Now if we call (7) an instance of the fallacy of composition it is 
surely a nustake to surest, as Cohen and Nagel, Copi, and most others 
who discuss the pomt do suggest, that the faUacy o£ composition is 
due to ambiguity In fact, it seems a mistake to classify it as a 
fallacy of ambigmty Some instances of the compoMtion fallacy 
seem to be due to ambigmty But, as (7) ^ows, not all instances 
can be explamed m this way.^ 

^ In commenting on my paper Mr Charles E Caton of the Umversify of 
Blmois pomted out that it is not even tme that every parts-whole inference 
mvolvmg ambigiiify in the property term is fallacious TTis example is: 
all the parts of this chair are sinall ; therefore, this chair is htwaU Where 
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What I have done so far in this paper is to consider two ways of 
analysing the parts-whole type of the fallacy of composition. The 
first way, suggested by Copi, is to say that we commit the fallacy 
whenever we make the inference all the parts of x have 4> , there- 
fore, X has I rejected this analysis on the grounds that the vahdity 
or invahdity of the arguments mvolving this inference will depend, 
in part, on what properties are substituted for ^ (3), (4), and (6) 
infer that a certain whole has a certam property from the premiss 
that all the parts have that property But (3), (4), and (6) are vahd 
arguments and not instances of the fallacy of composition. The second 
way of analysmg the partsrwhole type of composition fellacy is to 
say that we commit the fallacy when and only when (a) we infer that 
the whole has ^ from the premiss that all its parts have and (6) ^ 
is used in one sense in the preoDoiss and m a different sense m the con- 
clusion I rejected this analysis on the grounds that not all instances 
of the fallacy of composition involve such a shift in meaning (7) 
was given as an example of an argument that commits the fallacy 
of composition but whose fellaciousness is not due to ambiguity*. 
This rejection, if correct, means that it is a mistake to classify the 
fallacy of composition as a fallacy of ambiguity 

I wish to make one brief comment m the direction of a more 
adequate analysis of the fallacy of composition If my arguments 
are good ones, it is dear that we can have no formsl or general 
characterization of the fallacy of composition What we can say 
is that the fallacy of composition is committed m certam, but not 
all, arguments which make the inference all the parts of x have ^ , 
therefore, x has Then we must simply display and discuss cases 
which are fallacious, such as (1), (2), and (7), and cases which are 
vahd, such as (3), (4), (6), and (6) 

In this paper I have restricted m 3 r 8 elf to the parts-whole type 
of compositioii fallacy Two questions seem relevant here (1) Does 
the argument of this paper extend to the members-dass t^e of 
composition fallacy ^ (2) Can these remarks be extended to cover 
the whole-parts type of the fallacy of division ^ I think the answer 
to the first question is laigdy negative At least, I am unable to 
discover any counter-examples correspondmg to (3), (4), and (5) 
m the parts-whole type This may be due to the difference m type 
between a dass and its members To the second question, I am 
unsure what the correct answer is. Is it always a fallacy to infer that 
all the parts of x have feom the premiss that x has ^ ^ 1 am mdmed 
to think that it is not But it seems more difficult to provide counter- 
examples when the inference is from whole to parts 
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\ve understand the parts to be the legs, seai> and back, it is not fallacious 
to infer that the chair is small from f£e premiss that all its parts are smaU. 
This pomt IS a further mdication that the analysis of the composition 
fellacy we are considenng is mistaken 



'^ACTION” AND “CAUSE OF ACTION” 

In his article, “ The Ascription of Besponsibihty and Bights 
Professor H L A. Hart diBtmguishes betxraen two leones of human 
action. The “ old-fashioned “ theory is the view that an action is 
distmgmshable from a physical movement of the body because it has 
correlated with it as its psychological cause a mental event called 
an “ mtention The “ modem ” theory translates a statement that 
an action has been performed mto the assertion of a categoncal 
proposition about the bodily movement <mi a general hypothetical 
proposition stating the causal consequences which would have 
reacted had a different choice been made. Both theories Bfert 
rejects as inadequate According to him the concept of action is an 
ascnptive, not a descnptive, concept A phjrsical movement becomes 
an action m so far as eith^ (1) Ihe actor is held responsible for it, 
or (2) except for certam excusing conditions would be held re^ons- 
ible for it 

In opposition to the “ old-fashioned ” psychological criterion and 
m support of his own. Hart advances the argument that the psycho- 
logical cntenon fails to explam the hne we draw between actions 
which are accidental and other cases mvolvmg neither intention nor 
responsibihty (p 163). He cites the case of a man who aims at a 
post and misses it because the wind caznes off the buUet, which 
hits a man. He is said to have shot the man accidentally In the 
other case, the man aims at and hits the post, but the bullet ricochets 
and hits another man According to Hart, this would not be an 
action at all We make the distmction, yet m neither case was there 
an mtention to brmg about what m fact occurred. 

I do not wish to try to defend the older p^chological theory of 
mental mtentions, but to pomt out that Hart’s own theory does not 
adequately account for the legal ascription of responsibihty m cases 
of this sort, % e oases of acddents a^ other oases where legal le- 
sponsibihl^ is neither ascribed, nor ascribed but excused. Legal cases 
can be cited to show that men are often h^d legally responsible 
for ac(udents, a fact which Hart surely would not care to deny, 
but whidi, if admitted, has the philosophical importance of estab- 
hshmg that on his theory there can be no distinction between in- 
tentional acts and accidents Secondly, it can be shown that there 
are cases m which the ascription of legal responsibihty is wholly 
excluded, but which neverthdess presuppose a concept of action. 
If this be so, then Hart’s theory seems to lead to the absurdity of 
denymg a difference between legally responsible actions and actions 
for which no one is legally responsible 

Consider first the of case m which a person is held legally 
responsible for bis accidents One case,^ very much like the one 

^ Brepnnted m Logic and Language, Ist ser , ed by Antony Flew (Oxford 
Basil Blackwell, 1051), pp 145-166 

® Burlington and M R. Co. v. Westover, 4 Neb 268 
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Hart Imnself cites^ involves a person wlio sets a £re which is then 
blown out of control beyond the intended area and causes damages to 
another. The role of this illustrative case which many American 
courts follow is that a defendant is liable for all the dweef conse- 
quences of his negligence ervm ^ey were tunforseedbh. This 

case is easily distinguished &om, say, the case of a person who 
dehberately sets fire 'to his nei^bour’s properly'. The difference 
would be ‘^t between an accidental occurrence and an intentional 
act And on Hart’s theory, smce legal re^onsibihly’ is ascribed m 
both cases, they would bo& be “ actions The question, however, 
IS whether Hart can distinguish them He cannot distinguish them 
by reference to the factual circumstances which, as he says, '' sup- 
port ” or ” are good reasons for ” the ascnption of responsibihly', 
since m the cases cited these might be observationally the same. And 
if we deny meaning to “ mtention ” apart from " responsibihty ”, 
there is seemmgly no way in which he can distmguish the one action 
as an acmdent and the ^her as a dehberate act 

The second typB of case I wish to consider is one in which an action 
IS admitted but in which responsibzhty is neither ascribed, nor ascnb- 
ed but excused. On Hart’s theory there should be no such cases. 
Yet consider what is involved in a case where a demurrer to a plain- 
tiff’s complaint is made and judicially afOrmed. A demurrer is merely 
a legal way of saying that even if the charges of the complamt that 
a certain act took place are true there are no grounds for holdmg the 
defendant legally responsible Legally speaking, the demunrer 
alleges that there is no ** cause of actaon.” In one such oase^ mvolving 
a demurrer the judge said, “ It is dear from the most casual in- 
spection of the complaint that it does not state a cause of action 
No act of negligence on the part of the defendant is alleged It is 
alleged that the [street] car which struck the plamtiff was running 
at the rate of six miles an hour ; also that the plamtiff heard no 
bell rung on the car ; but there is no allegation that six miles an 
hour was an improper or unlawful rate of speed, or that no bell was 

in fact rung ” x ^ j -u-xi, 

Like the second case Hart cites, that of aiming at a post and hittang 
it, this case analogously mvolves the acoomphshment of aim, 
namely, that of the conductor m runiimg his street oar al(mg its 
tracks In both cases someone is incidentally mjured- In s 
case too, a demurrer would be in order and would probably be uphdd. 
In other words, there would not be a “ cause of action ” m either 

case. But is there no concept of “action” involved « Surely some- 
one shot the buUet and the conductor ran the street car. H ^ese 
are not actions then what sense does the demurrer have « How 
can one admit, for the sake of legal argument, the exi^ce of su^ 
actions, and yet be understood to mean, not merely that the claim 
has yet to be proved, but that what occurred was not even an action* 
Can we mean “ action ” and yet not mean " action ” ’ 

’ livdecker v St Paul City Railway Co . 61 Minn 4U, 63 N.W 1027 
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Hart miglit of course claim that smce action is a defeasible con- 
cept, the concept of action presupposed by the demuiret is ** de- 
feated by the Judge’s sustaining of the demurrer. This, ho\reYer, 
overlooks the fact that a demurrer is a refusal to defend against the 
charges, and so is not m the same category as defences such as mis- 
take, provocation, insamty, and the like 

Though Hart’s theory fads, 1 beheve, to disllngmsh between 
legally responsible actions and actions for which no one is legally 
responsible, it does establish this much, namely, that there can be 
no concept of a “ cause of action ” unless an ascription of responsi- 
bdity IS involved. No doubt “ cause of action ” is what he has in- 
terestingly called a defeasible concept That the concept of action ” 
as found m statements of the form, “ He did it,” are also defeasible 
is, however, e3±remely doubtful 

San Jose State College 


Philip E. Davis 



OTT A GOOD-EVIL ASYMMETEY 


In general vre are inclined to assume tliat an7 decision on tlie 
question whether a given action or motive be good or evil requires 
ultimately an appeal to a (possibly ‘ higher ’) prmciple that mvolves, 
amongst others, these very terms good, evil. In other words, 
we behove the field of ethics to be logically autonomous 

It would, therefore, be of considerable interest if, on the contrary, 
we could point to at least some cases where an ^ objective ’ assign- 
ment of the terms ‘ good ’ and * evil ^ respectively to two alternative 
courses of action or motives might be possible, by appeal to an 
analytical prmciple This will be possible if we can construct some 
case whose formal structure alters when we substitute one alternative 
for the other ; in other words, if we can pomt to some logical asym- 
metry between the alteanatives The result of such a substitution 
could then serve, not indeed as a dehmtion, but as a test of good as 
distinct fcom evil, in the same sense that a spectrometer recording 
of a Ime is not a de&ntion of, but a test for, a ceitam colour 

These remarks are prompted by reflecting on the following 
situation pictured m a humorous magazme the father, one of 
a well-known family of wicked monsters, is showing his daughter 
the family album, remarking " This is your Uncle Albert, of whom 
it may truly be said that he left this world a worse place than he 
found It 

Now, ' what IS wrong with this picture ^ * 

We may take as nnphed in the story that evil is held up as su- 
preme smgle prmciple m this family, and that the father is citing 
this unde as an example for his daughter to follow (“Eollowmg 
the example of your unde will be to your advantage ”) ^ 

Yet there seems to be an moonsistency in the father’s presentuig 
evil as supreme guidmg prmciple. I suggest the moonsistency hes 
in this Why is the father teaching the daughter (as it happens a 
lesson in evil) * What is the gmdmg pimoiple under which the teach- 
ing itself takes place at all ^ If the father is consistently evil, pre- 
sumably he IS nusleadmg the daughter to her downfall, and lus 
teachmg is, m fact, false That is, it is not, m fact, advisable for 
the danghtOT to follow her unde’s example In that case, tbe father 
would be lymg dehberately (and hes are m prmciple detectable by 
non-etbioal means). If, however, the father is teachmg the daughter 
for her good, his actions are mconsistent to the extent of his re- 
lations with his daughter. There is at least a cdl of impunty of 
good m the network of his evil actions 

^ While we ore flee to formulate a hypothetical situatioii I suggest 
that we ore aotnally formulatiDg a teaching situation fairly realistically 
persuastte teaching of this kmd, after all, implies “lam teachmg you ^ 
your own good ” Peorsuasive teaching, inoidtotally, is strengthened if the 
teacher serves as an exam^e 
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Tims we claim that the following thought expeiimeiit discriinm- 
ates between * good * and * evil * . 

A teacher teaches his pupil “ Alwaya being X will be to vour 
advantage ” 

Substitution of ^ evil ’ for X implies a situational structure that 
either mvolves a lie, or an inconsistency in the actions of the teacher 
in the sense explamed above. Substitution of ' good * does not of 
necessily imply a situational structure mvolving either a he or an 
inconsistency in the teacher’s actions 

Thus it IS suggested that evil can be detected here by the imposs- 
ibihty of buildl^ a consistent network purely of evd, while there 
IS no obvious reason why it should be impossible to build a con- 
sistent network of good (unde and father good, daughter instructed 
to be good hkewise), TVe may think of the analogy of certain nnit 
cdls ‘^at can serve as building bricks for indefimtely extended 
crystal lattices, while other elementary structures cannot be used 
for this purpose. 

This rderence to ‘ cousistency ’ renunds us of a distinction hinted 
at by Kant, who pomts out that some actions are of such a kind 
that their Tuayrm could not even be thought of as a general law of 
nature, while others are such that it is merely impossible to msh 
that their mayim be raised to the generahty of a law of nature ^ 

'While there are few clear-cut examples of the extreme case (Evil 
type A) where the ground for rejection of a maxim is the logical 
impossibihty of makmg it mto a umversal law ('* 1 ought to be 
richer than everybody else * ), the example discussed above is at 
any rate nearer to this extreme than to the other (Evil type B). 
where the ground for rejection is merdy the impossibihty of ^nsih- 
%ng the maxim to be a nniversal law.® 

H. R. Post 


^ Orundlegimg ztir Mdaphysik der Sitten p 424 

’ We may mentum an example of yet another kind : Consider a motorist 
irho persistently makes a lond honing noise to cause others to get out of 
his way This is not type A enl . it is logically posstbU to imagine all 
present motorists to follow the same pohcy. Yet this would defeat the 
origmal purpose, m that the signal as warning would be drowned by the 
umversal noise . it would, m feet, no longer be a signal This is a stronger 
situation than type B which merely requires that the motorist cannot 
wish for this outcome 
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Ix a recent; article^ “ The Identity of a Work of Art ** (Uisn:), Jannaiy 
1959)^ Joseph ^^J^golis discnssed such problems as the sense in 
-w^hich a poem and its translation are the same poem, and the sense 
in Trhich an oiiginal play and its '' interpreted ” peifoimance share 
an identity. TT. D. L. Scobie (]Uixx>, Apni 1960) challenged the relev- 
ance of some of ^rgolis^ remarks to theories of art and, consequently, 
the correctness of Margohs’ assumptions I am interested here only 
in examining the conhision Trhich underlies jUr. Scobie’s argument. 

Mr. Scobie apparently holds that it is always absurd to speak of 
an identity between suc^ above mentioned pairs. He says that there 
is no ae^etic relationship ” between an original work of art and an 
interpretation which alters it. What is meant by the term aesthetic 
relationship ” is not made clear, and I am unable to attach a mean- 
ing to what appears to be a central notion In any event, there can 
be no aesthetic rdationship between the work of art and its **inter- 
pretation ” because any deviation from the score, stage directions, 
etc., " must be an error 3Jr. Scobie^s charge of error is a very 
senons one for the simple reason that many people devote con^der- 
able time to TOfllring such changes. The charge is also mcorrect. 

Mr. Scobie attempts to justify his charge of error by citing the 
following examples. Althou^ tte playwii^t or the composer 
requires the interpretive talents of others, his intentions, as made 
explicit in the final script, are the prime notation from which any 
deviation must be an error He also objects to the casting of 
statues in metal from ori^al stone works of art — the artist creates 
by attacking a block of stone with a chisel and the result^ suifrces 
are conceived in terms of stone, and this is the artist s intention **- 
** The composer's manuscript as the prime notation of a TOrk ^ art, 
any deviation from it is a deliberate disregard of the intention of 
the artist.” From “ any deviation must be an error ” and " any 

deviation is a deliberate disregard of the intention of the ar^ 

it fgftp-TTig plausible to conclude that Mr. Scobie thinks deviation is 
an error becanse it violates the artist's intentions. The supreme 
value of the intention of the artist is the central notion of his di^ 
cussion. It has been ri^tly argued that concern with the artistes 
intention is a fallacy. ‘V^y must we be so reverent toward the inten- 
tions of the artist ? other areas of life we often feelfree andin some 
cases bound to diCTegard the intentions of men. Also it is notorioi^y 
dijB&oult and often impossible to ascertain the intentions of artist. 
Even in those cases in which the intentions are made e:q»licit, why 
must one be bound on pain of error to follow all (or even any) of 
them ? Rigid conformity to such specifications is a fopn of ancestor- 
worship or confusion of historical value with esthetic value. I am 
not advocating a policy of always changing a work, but if an altera- 
tion seems like an improvement, there is no reason not to try it. 
It will succeed or fail accordmg to the talent of the person who 
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alters the work There is no reason to suppose that earher talent 
IB always better than present talent In decrying what is often done 
in music and the theatre, Mr. Scobie writes, “Ko one would dream 
of altering in reproduction the colours of a pamting, or the position 
of a limb of a sculpture, because they thought it looked better their 
way ...” There is no theoretical reason for not makmg such altera- 
tions. However, the practical reason is obvious — most people 
would rather buy a reproduction of a well-known, recognizable 
pamtmg (however bad) than a changed one (however improved). 

The emphasis on intention confuses understanding the creative 
act with esthetic enjoyment If one is interested in the dynamics 
of the creative act, then the artist’s mtentions are important for 
one’s mquiry. But the artist’s mtentions are irrelevant to the esthetic 
value of the work of art , it must stand or fall on its own ments. 
Mr Margohs’ analysis is concerned with works of art from the point 
of view of esthetic enjoyment, and not with their origins (the creative 
acts) Mr Scobie’s coidasion of the creative act with es^etic enjoy- 
ment IS borne out m his concluding remarks, where he asserts that 
Mr. Margohs’ analysis is useful in “ discussing the position of the 
artifact ” but is “ no help at all m estabhshmg the identity of a 
work of art . . ”. An axkfact is apparently distinguished icom a 
work of art m that the latter mvolves the mtentions of the artist. 
But as mdicated already esthetics and criticism are concerned only 
with the work which is presented and not with what was intended. 
What IS presented is what Mr. Scobie calls an artifact and what 
Mr. Margohs calls a work of art 

One of Mr Scobie’s intentionistic remarks deserves note. If a 
hthographic copy is produced using colours and textures other than 
those mtended by the artist, “ the result is very clearly an artistic 
rape . . Artistic (creative) rape perhaps, but it might produce 
a beautiful child Ethics and esthetics do not necessarily run parallel 
courses 

George T. Dickie 

Washington State University 



VIII.~CRITICAL NOTICES 


TJiofight and Action, By Stitabt BUmpshire. Chatfco and Windus 
London^ 1959. Pp. 276. ^ * 

Behind the scenes of the philosophical argument in this book, there 
IS a director cum cntic who utters a prologue, takes an occasional 
hand m the prompt box, gives a short speech at the end, and wrote 
the programme notes This director is also the autior. It is 
entirely appropriate that a philosophical author should comment 
on his own work m this way, but it is equally clear that m this case 
his activities have made the cntio’s task very difficult 

Presumably the two mam sources of difficulty, which reviewers 
in the allegedly serious press were so strikingly unable to surmount, 
consist m the temptation to commit a fallacy of privileged position 
(whoever does something must best be able to descabe it), and the 
(natural) occurrence in the author’s remarks of references to con- 
temporaiy linguistic analysis and tradi^tional philosophy, which 
detonate reactions of loyalty or distaste with depressing regularity. 
Let US deliberately postpone any discussion of the programme notes 
until we have discussed the play, making only two general comments 
Eirst, a reviewer might more readily be forgiven m this case for 
behevmg that the author must^ better than anyone else, know what 
he 18 doing, when it is recalled that about half the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the concept of knowmgwhat one is domg Second, 
the book is of considerable origmahfy and written m a way that is 
by no means easy to take m , quick reviews were, therefore, almost 
mevitably supeidoial. Tlie same must, thou^ in a different way, 
be true of any diort review 

Hampshire sets out to discuss certam familiar contrasts the 
contrast between that which is unavoidable m the structure of 
human thought and that which is contingent and changeable, be- 
tween inner thou^t and its natural expression in speech and aciaon ; 
between that which confironts a man as the situation before him 
and that which is his own response to it ; between knowledge and 
decision ; between criticism and ' practice , between abstract 
philosoplucal opuuons and the concrete vanetiea ofexpenenoe”. 
He hopes to trace the general connections between these contrasts 
and to bring moral argument nearer to the philosophy of mmd 
For those with more specific mterests, used to technical labels, it is 
apparent j&om close study of the t^ that comments are being 
made with great significance for phenomenalism, atomism, idealism, 
the doctnne of innate ideas, Bussell’s theory of sinulanty, sense- 
datum theorists, mtrospeotion, libertanamsm, the emotive thaones, 
mtensionahty, the self, man’s essential nature, behavionsm, dualism, 
r^ativism, Hegehan metaphysics, referring expressions, 'pnvate 
languages non-propositional knowledge, and the capacity of 
automata. There is almost no employment of the technical terms 
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just meutioiied, however ; indeed, the book is striking for its le- 
stnctiou to " common English ’ (though “ velleities is a shade 
archaic and a feeling of unpleasure ’’ rather uncommon) Hence, 
philosophical i^evance is oft^ a matter of rather complex inference. 

On the very hrst page of text we strike material, characteristic of 
the book, that is at once simple to read and hard to grasp The 
page contains a dozen remarks, mainly about the nature of language, 
each of the kmd which would today usually require between an 
article and a score of books of examme “ Eeahty and expenence 
cannot be thou^t about unless we have rules that correlate parti- 
cular groups of signs with particular recurrent elements m reahty 
and ezperience . . What would be an example of such a rule^ 
Why are they necessary^ Can " recurrent element ” be given a 
meaning without circulanty, ^ e without appeal to the recurrence of 
a certam sign-group m linguistio activity ‘ about ’ the element^ 
Answers are not vouchsafed we must either play along and hope 
eventually to judge these axioms by their consequences, or stick m 
our heels now and ask Blackwells for a refund. Page one being a 
httle early for that, we contmue. But, and it is a “ but ’ that looms 
larger with every page for almost fifty pages, surely the jfrsi of those 
questions should be answered, surely we would benefit from some 
examples to elucidate suc^ tncl^ concepts and claims. For those 
who are * playing along this makes it hard to tell whether one is 
playing along m the same game. 

Many of EEampshire’s conclusioiis m this book are so sweepmg, 
however, that it is extremely difficult to see how any oidmary inter- 
pretation of them could salvage there truth Here are two early 
examples, less questLonable than many others, and scarcely bettered 
by still others " It is also necessaialy true that everything resembles 
everything m some respect ” (p. 31) " If we speak of the same 

situation, or the same sensation, lastmg through some period of 
tune, ‘ same ’ could always here be replaced by ' exactly similar * ” 
(p 28) These seem clearly incompatible with normal usage and 
yet the second, at least, is clearly about such usage. On the other 
hand, the apparent exceptions that immediately come to mmd 
could probably be accommodated by a shghtly modified statement 
The number ten and the last lamprey eaten by a king do not resemble 
eaoh other m any respect They are both thmgs, but havmg an 
apphcable common predicate is apparently not the same — ^in normal 
usage — as bearing a resemblance The latter seems to require that 
the common property should be one in terms of which contrasts are 
normally or coffid usefully be made This pomt is presumabh* 
similar to the pomt that identity does not. despite the attractions 
of the amplest logical analysis, require the total nbscuco of dis- 
tin gni s hiTi g charactenstics. However, it seems we could extend tlic 
concept of resemblance and say that everything has a resemblance 
to everything else without any immediately apparent ffisastrous con- 
sequence. It is simply a matter of recent logical experience that 
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such behaviour almost always i(m have disastious results It is 
better to amend the daim to almost anything can properly be said, 
^n some context^ to resemble any other given thmg It appears 
that similar adjustments need to be made to most of Hampshire’s 
very general claims, of which several further examples are discussed 
m this review. ‘ Flaying along ’ will thus have to be taken to mean ' 
a spmt of forgiveness, not only for absent olarihcations and proofs, 
but also for present inaccuracies provided they do not seem too 
senous. 

To take a farther mstance, m the extensive discussion of the nature 
of language, there appears to be a special failure to consider the ap- 
phcatioiL of his general theses to mathematios It is certainly a 
‘language . . m which statements are to be made and contra- 
dicted ”, but is by no means so clearly one to which his major thesis, 
that ** we always need some criterion of identity ” of the “ object 
of reference ”, applies (pp 16, 17). What is the “ object of 
reference” of a numeral or a variable or, a summation sign or 
alephzero^ What is the caA value of saymg that we have ontena 
of identity for the objects of reference of these tenns^ If it means 
that they have correct and mcoirect uses, it is true but nusleadmgly 
put If it means somethmg more, it must be explamed and justified. 
And, of course, similar puzzles arise about abstract terms m non- 
mathematical languages 

Hampshire moves from this linguistic thesis, as from many others, 
to an ontological conclusion I am in effect argumg that we mnst 
unavoidably tKinlr of reahty as consisting of persisting things of 
different types and kmds . . rather than of events or processes of 
different types and kmds ” (p 17) (Not just our present reality, 
but any reahty ) But, it seems to me, on the same page, it is made 
dear that the term " thing ” is being used so generally that the 
contrast with an. event or process is vacuous This conteast is stod 
to depend on the “ particular grammar that already distinguishes 
nouns and verbs m a partioular way ” Tins ‘ particular way is 
not danfied, but it seems apparent that one either has or can mtoo- 
duce thmg-teims withm most languages to stand for processes, so that 
the grammar will not separate the two. {Gf also “ There ^e no 
ontena that anythmg must satisfy m order to be called a thing m 
the widest sense of the word ” (p 25)). 

I am by no means certam of the condusiveness of these cnuoism , 
but I cannot see how to avoid recording them as evide^e of what 
appeared to one reader as the moondusiveness of the authors 
argument m these early pages. Despite this incondusiveness, and 
not because of it, there are many highly iHummatmg threads runnmg 
throng the early discussions, particularly about the swus or 
classification and mdividuation, the mexhaustibihty of trntM, 
essential function of the gap between appearance and t^ty, tue 
illuBion of idtimate elements of exponenoe, and the difierences 
between the sensory modahties Many of these threads represeni>, 
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UL a way not hitherto available, what I would judge to be the con- 
sensus of opinion amongst contemporary epistemologists of the so- 
called Oxbridge school. These tineads axe mterwoven in a way 
that makes dear they are part of a smgle system, the fabric of 
Hampshire’s thought, not stray items m a patchwork of ideas and 
artides from different authors Some of the threads one knows 
&om his other writings to be almost entirely of his own devismg 
{e g the elusiveness thesis about things ”), but all of them axe 
tied together m a way which is dearly his own 
As one proceeds through the book the impression is constantly 
confirmed that Hampshire has an extraordinary strong drive to get 
a perspectave view of his own thought and that of his time, and that 
this straggle has led him to a considerable number of mterestmg 
condusions and suggestions A selection from these is to some 
extent a manifestation of personal mterests, and is greatly handi- 
capped by the necessity for short quotations, but is appropnate 
here before we go on to raise certam objections to other daims and 
themes of the book 

if anyone claimed that he had discovered a people speakmg a 
language m which only sensations were referred to and described, 
he woidd be claiming something that could not possibly be true. It 
must at least be possible m this supposed language for the speakers 
to discmmnate one person &om another , if they have the means 
to do this, they already have the means to discriminate one object 
m the external world from another ” (p 57). 

“We are m the world, as bodies among bodies, not only as 
observers but as active eiq»enmenters We could not ever be 
observers unless we were sometimes active expemnenters and we 
could not ever be experimenters unless we were sometimes ob- 
servers ” {p. 53). 

“I often cannot, m reflection or mtrospection, distmguish as 
separable episodes the thou^t of what is to be done from the actual 
domg of it A philosophical duabsm, which supposes that my 
history is analysable mto two paralld sequences of mental and 
physical events, does not give a possible account of the concept of 
action” (p 74) 

“ It has been generally recogmsed in recent philosophy that the 
relation of words and statements to facts is elusive and can never 
be stated m any simple and general terms It has not been so 
generally recogmsed that the relation between words and actions is 
equally elusive, and that there are the same difficulties in dividing 
a human being’s conduct into a set of namahlo actions as there arc 
m dmdmg the perceived world mto a set of namable facts ” (pp 
120 - 121 ) 

“ The very notion of predictu^ what plans I shall form collapses 
mto self-contradiction Either I take into consideration the reasons 
that will influence me, m which case I am already engaged in form- 
ing a plan , or I somehow contrive to ignore the factors that will 
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mfiuence me, in wbicli case I cannot honestly profess any confidence 
m my own prediction ” (p, 130). 

“ The actual use on a certain particular occasion of oertam words, 
and the gesture of pointiz^ that may perhaps accompany the words, 
have sometimes been taken to be all that is involv^ m the notion 
of referring to a particular thing. This is a mistake. The question 
* Which of these did you mean^ ’ is not the same as the question 
‘ Which of tiiese did you mention^ * (p 200), 

The moral argument, even at this level of generahty, would 
always contam appeals to esrpenence, the actual hvmg through 
situations, as the instances by which the otherwise abstract ideal of 
conduct must be tested. But the appeal to experience must itself 
pass through descriptions of the situations cited What there was 
m a particular situation, or in a particular course of conduct, that 
made it degrading has to be isolated in descnptiozis, if it is to be 
dear in my reflection ” (p 219) 

On the other side of the ledger there are five kmds of entry. 
lE'irst, there is a continuation of the imprecise, unclear or incorrect 
remarks of which some examples have already been given It 
seemed to this reviewer that these diminished in ^quency. 
Second, there is a very considerable amount of material which does 
not appear to he carrying much philosophical weight Hampshire 
refers to some of his remarks as truisms (p. 67) and one could hardly 
avoid the feeling that heavy pruning of the truisms would have 
benefited the fi>rm and force of the argument Third, there is an 
j pp.TftflgTTig number of fairly unconvincmg daims — examples will 
fijlow — about the nature of philosophy and the relationships 
between and justification of different parts of philosophy ouriMy, 
there are several descriptions of Hampshire’s own philosophical 
position and of the significance of his arguments which are open to 
some question 

AtiH finally there seesoas to me to be a serious weakness m Hamp- 
shire’s treatment of cerfcam haj problems about the title topic— 
the relationship of thought to action 

The mmor intra'philosophical eixoxa and excessive verbiage are 
not a fruitful subject for further discussion here , I take up only 
the discussion of his key topic Hampshire argues with^ Spinoza 
that thou^t (and m particular, behef) is not a kind of action, 
gives various arguments for t^s, mclnding the obseacvation ‘ It 
would seem logically absurd to prohibit by law the holding of ceztam 
b^efe . (p. 155) A longer argument depends on the premise, 

, . . .itis a necessary feature ^anything that can be called an action 
that one migh t on occasion want to do it and also decide to do it and 
yet for some reason fail to achieve the result ” (p- 157). He then 
argues that one cannot ever fail to believe something when one 
wants to, because one cannot ever succeed in behevmg something 
when (» e just because) one wants to. "HI was told that I could 
satisfy my desire to believe by turning my attention away from the 
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contiaiy evidence, I w onld not csall my ensuing state, brougtt into 
existence by these means, belief” (p 157) TJnfortunatSy, the 
example is not so simply dismissed Eehgious people, perturbed by 
the problem of evil, are often told to fix their eyes firmly on the 
Gross,” t e. to concentrate on the moral virtues of Grod racier than 
on the difficulties And there is every evidence that this procedure 
is often effective. We do have this rather furtive kmd of control 
over what we and others beheve, and m this respect the contrast with 
action fails The failure is serious for Hampshire because most of 
his argument about fteedom and responsibility for action rests on 
similar pomts. If a man. stands by while a faend drowns, “ There 
IS no sense m which he failed to try to rescue his finend ; he simply 
did not try ” (p. 182). But agam the case is impersuasive ; oft^ 
to fail to try is simply not to try when m a position to try. The 
trying here, like the bdievmg above, really is quite like a course of 
a^on, as ftr as responsibility goes 

We go on to consider responsibility for ignorance and the lack of 
mental and other skifis ; and here Hampshire underestimates the 
relevance of thought to (responsibihty for an) action, while continuing 
to exaggerate the distinction between thou^t and action. On the 
first point, he thinks of responsibility for an action as whoUy 
dependent on capacity But it is also a functiou of knowledge. 
“ . . if I try to predict that I will not try (to perform some part- 

cular act m the future), and to give the grounds upon which my 
prediction is based, I shall find myself tal£ng only of the difficulty 
that I would encounter m bringing myself to make the attempt ” 
(p 187). Now surely one can predict that one will not try some- 
thing {eg. a ] ail-break) because one can now see overwhelming 
reasons for not trying it then, though ft ^ ectsily withm one’s power? 
It IS not dyfficalt for me to try, but it would be foolish. I could 
easily try to break out, but — on such an important matter — I am 
perfectly certain I will not try. 

Conversely, one can disclaim responsibility for an action by 
pomting out that one could not possibly have had any reason for 
doing otherwise A nder of this pomt is that one is often re^ousible 
for aotions which one could not at the time have avoided (e g. a crash 
when dnvmg drunk), if they were foreseeable possibilities at an 
earlier time when rationally preferable alternatives that icere 
withm one’s power would have avoided these possibihties (e g. not 
dnnkmg, or not takmg the wheel). It is thus not the case that 
responsibility refers only to what one can now or could hereafter 
do , but Hampshire misses this There is a sense m which a man 
IS responsible for any [present] condition that he would he able to 
change if he tried . (p 185) It must be ** would, or would have 
been able ” and “ if he had tied, and had been able to foresee 
Despite his admirable and powerful stress on the ciuc^l importance 
of self-understanding, objective appraisal and intellectual analysis 
in the analysis of free choice and morahty, he thus underrates the 
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role of leasoiL in assessing responsibility. Tbe simpbcity of the major 
conclnsiOHS of this chapter (pp. 221-222) is damaged by these two 
flaws , hiB separation between the will and the intellect is both too 
strong and too weak 

On the nature of philosophy in general and his own work in part- 
cular, Hampshire has a negative and a positive thesis that require 
comment. He cnticizes the procedures of contemporary Irnguistic 
analysis on several occasions At the crucial pomts m philosophy, 
where whole approaches are in dispute, . . the method of examinmg 
established concepts, as they occur in contemporary speech, is in- 
adequate There is no way of showing that the idioms m common 
speech which pomt to one decision are to be preferred to the idioms 
which pomt to an opposite thesis. Even were there such a method 
of decision by reference to current Imguistic usage, one could still 
ask oneself whether accepted contemporary usage is not tied to a 
disputable moral outlook . , ” (pp. 155, 166) This is surely a 
shallow critimsm If the idioms are m balance, then the next step 
in any linguistic analysis consists exactly m probing the logical 
GonneotionB between the two views and other — ^perhaps moral — 
positions, and then turning the cnteiia of usage to bear on these 
other positions. It is diflioult to imagme what practitioners of 

the method of examining established concepts, as they occur in 
contemporary speech ” Hampshire could have m min d, if they do 
not mclude Austm — or Waissman or Wittgenstem, both of whom 
also e^hcitly stressed the great importance of untangling the logical 
connections between diflerent components of an overall philosophical 
position There are other places where he suggests that a limitation 
on hngnistic analysis is its failure to consider the whole social context 
of a language and not just its inner structure (pp 233-234:) , but 
this, one takes it, is precisely the message of the “ language games ” 
of the Philosophzcal Investigations 

Hampshire’s conclusion about philosophy is that there is no way 
of decidmg between internally consistent overall philosophical views 
and that we can be sure only of the fact that our views wiflnotfor 
long be deemed satisfectory. “No philosophy of mathematira, 
science, or art, however general and abstract it may be, be 
eternally vahd” (p 243) The reason is simple It is “not 
because previous philosophers have made mistakes m their analy^j 
but because the subject matter under consideration has changed 
(ibid ) Now, since “ it is possible to characterize philosophy 
itself as a search for * a definition of man ’ . ” (p 232), and our 

understandmg of man’s nature is always changing, the same ^atav- 
ism permeates it all Now there is a sense m which one could argue 
that science is mconolusive, viz that it is logically possible for any 
empirical conclusion to be wiong, and empirically true that 
ere wrong This would not support a relativistic view of s^entmc 
knowledge corresponding to Hampshire’s relativism about philosophy 
roughly because m science we accumulate certamty faster than we 
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disoover oi can expect to discover error. Belativity theory might 
have to go, one day, hut — to take one part of it — the relativistLC refine- 
ments of Newtonian laws will have to continue to be recognized as 
(a) defimte improvements on Newton, and (&) very very good approxi- 
mations to l^e truth Now philosophy is possibly m a stronger 
position its problems are more genS]^ and hence less susceptible 
to overthrow by local changes m our knowledge — and much of it is 
concerned with logical rather than empirical analysis Why should 
one not suppose that we are constantly and markedly improving 
our philosophical insights^ Wkere are the examples of philo- 
sophical errors uncovered by new insights mto man’s nature, so that 
we may consider an inference to the existence and kind of fature 
ones and see if we are worse off than the saentist^ They are 
markedly absent, and absent too from the subsidiaiy arguments 
which lead to conclusions such as “ A morality ' left to itself ’ will 
survive unquestioned only if it is insulated ^m any senous ex- 
perience of art (p 244), from which he infers that rehable 
ethical standards are impossible because of creativity m the arts 
(pp 247-248). 

In case it might be thought that Hampshire is only argumg 
agamst the possibihty of absolute certamty m philosophy and would 
be willing to accept panty with science, let me conclude with a 
quotation that rules out this mtei^retation The oonclusions of 
philosophy itself are always withm the domam of opimon and 
not of knowledge ” (p 255), 

To summarize the book’s special merits lie m its efforts to attam 
an overall view of philosophy and man, to relate philosophy to 
common concerns, and to analyze certam specific notions Its 
dements, m my view, mdude inadequate instantiation and sub- 
stantiation of generahzations, unnecessary verbiage, and uncertam 
description of its own and olher positions , but tiiey do not offset 
the virtues 

The book is not a triumph of copy-readmg I detected errors on 
pages 9, 14, 23, 40, 95, 142, 154, 165, 177, 187, 197, 202, 204, 205, 229, 
251, 253, and 271. 

Micsaei. Scbiven 


Bie Anstoiehsche SyUogi^ik By GO’nthbr Patzig. Pp 207. 
(xottmgen, 1959. 37s 

This lucid work is a valuable contnbution to the study of Anstotle’s 
formal logic Professor Patzig calls it a ‘ logico-philologicol ’ m- 
vestigation, and he seeks to bridge the gap between Lukasiewicz’s 
logical systematismg and the traditional philological treatments of 
Aostotle’s syllogistic He is obviously w^-equipped for this task. 
I shall mdicate the mam contents of his five clmpters and offer some 
cntioisms I shall necessarily omit reference to many good points 
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he makes and to the useful sonunaries he gives of the \aevrB of ancient 
Greek and modem JBiuropean commentators 

1. Chapter 1 asks what exactly a standard Aristotelian aylln gigrn 
is. As l7nkasie^cs has already shown SyUogisiio^ pp. 

l-n3), it differs in almost eivery possible way &om the traditiona* 
syllogism , it is formulated in an ' if . . , then . sentence, not as 
an argument;^ it employs only term-vanables and not concrete 
terms , instead of ‘ every S is P * it says ‘ P belongs to every S ^ 
Patzig makes these points clearly and draws on more evidence than 
Lukasiewicz. He claims, and is to show m Chapters 3 and A, that 
certam major problems about Aristotle’s theory of syllogism can 
be solved only if one keeps m mind the standard Aristotehan formu- 
lation of syllogisms. 

The main controversial question in Chapter 1 is the question why 
singular terms are excluded from Aristotle’s theory of syllogism 
In this connection both Boss and Lukasiewicz refer to An, Pr, A 27, 
4;3a25-43, where Aristotle divides what there is into three classes * 
some things (categories) are possible predicates but not possible 
subjects, otfamr tbmgs (individuals) are posable subjects but not 
possible predicates, other things can be subject and predicates 
Boss {Anal^ics, p. 289) ei^lains the exclusion of smgular terms 
firom syllogisms by referzing to the remark Aristotle makes, at the 
end of this passage, to the effect that argoments and enquiries are 
chiefly concerned with items in the thud class. Lukasiewicz, 
seeldj^ a purely logical ground for the exclusion, points ont (p. 7) 
that ^ m all three syllogistio figures known to Aristotle there exists 
one term which occurs once as a subject and thenagam as apredicate.’ 
So, he argues, ' syllogistic as conceived by Aristotle requires terms 
to be homogeneous with respect to their possible positions as subjects 
and predicates This seems to be the true reason why sin^ar 
terms were omitted by Anstotle Patzig remarks, against this, 
that in each of Aristotle’s three figures there is at least one tenn 
which occurs only as subject (or as predicate) ; so that Lukasiewicz’s 
point does not explain why Aristotle should have demanded homo- 
geneity for all tenns entering mto syllogisms, nor therefore why he 
diould have excluded Angular tenns. Patzig offers a different 
solution to the problem, as follows. 

The chapter of the Prior Anal^cs quoted above is a preparation 
for the next chapter (c. 28), in which Aristotle gives procedures for 
proving conclusions of the four kinds A, B, I, 0. Por example, to 
prove that A is universally piedicable of B one must find a term G 
which IS universally piedicable of B and of which A is universally 
piedicable Patzig says that in this section Aristotle assumes that 
everif term possesses both possible subjects and possible predicates 
Por the procedures he recommends assume the following axioms : 
(a) every possible value of a syllogistic tena-vanable A has at least 

1 But see J. L Austen in Mnsn, 1952, pp. 397 1 and A. N. Ptaor’a Formal 
LogiCt p 116. 
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one genuine sub-ordinate term t.e. a term X sucli that A belongs 
to every X but X does not belong to every A , (b) every possible 
value of a syllogistic term-vanable A has at least one super-ordmate 
term X, i.e. a teenn X such that X belongs to every A but A does 
not belong to every X, Now, Patzig contmues, smgular terms do 
not satisfy axiom (a) and categories do not satisfy axiom (6). Thus 
the reason why Amtotle confines syllogistic terms to it^us m the 
third class (items that can be subjects and predicates) is that only 
BO 'cTill all terms satisfy the axioms presupposed by the pioof- 
procedures given m An, Pr, A 28. 

This expiration is open to three mam objections. First, it seems 
a httle unnatural to explam a central feature of Aristotle’s syllogisms 
by appeahng to procedures he recommends m A28 for provmg 
propositions. For had he incorporated smgular terms mto his 
syllogisms he could easily have amended the advice m A 28 so as to 
cope with such cases Patzig says that he had to onut smgular 
terms m order to safeguard A 28 ; one might rather argue that ho 
\7rote A 28 m the way he did because he had omitted smgular terms 
But this leaves us with the question why he had omitted them. 
Secondly, Anstotle does not say m A 28, nor would he wish to say, 
that every proposition is provable. The fact that a term failed to 
satisfy the axioms assumed by the proof-procedures of that chapter 
would explam the exclusion of that term feom syllogisms only if it 
were also evident that an unprovable proposition could not occur 
anywhere m a syllogism But this is not evident Thirdly, Patzig’s 
formulation of the presupposed ' axioms ’ is surely wrong Anstotle 
says that to prove that P belongs to every S you must find a term M 
such that M belongs to every 8 and P belongs to every M, He 
does ^lot say that you must find a term M with the further character 
that 8 does not belong to every M and M does not belong to every 
P He does not require that M be super-ordmate to 8 and sub- 
ordinate to P m the sense Patzig gives to ‘ super-ordmate ’ and 

* sub-ordmate Yet smgular terms and categories fed to satisfy 
axioms (a) and (6) respectively only, Patzig imphes, because of the^ 
additional requirements I conclude therefore tfeit Patzig s new* 
explanation of the exclusion of singular terms feom Aristotle’s 
theory of syllogism is not satisfactory. 

2 Chapter 2 is devoted to a study of Aristotle s concept (or 
concepts) of necessity. He was well aware of the difference lietw cen 
‘necessardy’ m * men arc necessardy animals’ and * necessarily ’ in 

* if P belongs to every M and M belongs to every 8, necessarily 
P belongs to every 8 ’ , and he distinguished these as ‘ absolute * 
and ' relative ’ necessity. In a valuable investigation of Aristotle's 
terminology Patzig shows how careful ho usually was to avoid 
confusion between the two types of necessity.^ Patzig argue*!, 

Patzig adduces as a convincing proof of ^Vristotlc s careful u«o of t^riiis 
tho fact that in tho modal logic ef aiayjo^s’ always stands for abiiolutc 
necessity, never for rclati\ e necessity But see 34a7, 17, 21. 
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however, that Anstolile failed to imderstand relative Bocesaity 
and wrongly treated ‘ necessarily ’ in a (categorical) syllogism as 
attaching to the conclusion (or, better, apodosis) when in fact it 
marks the necessary cmnection between premisses and conclusion 
(or, better, protasis and apodosis) ^ It would certainly have been 
de^er if Ai^totle had written " necessarily if . . . then . . / instead 
of * if . . . then necessarily . . / ; though I am not sure that Fatzig’s 
references to De Int, c. 9 and An Pr, 30b31>4:D suffice to show t^t 
Anstotle was really misled by his way of talking Patzig’s own 
account of relative necessily is similar to Imkasiewics’s ‘the 
Anstotehan sign of syllogistic necessity represents a universal 
quantiser ’ Lukasiewicz, p II). He next argues that the two 
sorts of necessity distinguished by Anstotle are really identical, 
smce both represent umveisal quantification, in one case quantify 
cation over mdividual-vanables, in the other case quantification over 
concept- vanables. His argument (pp 43-45) for construing *all 
men are necessarily animals * as saying no more than * (a;) if a; is a 
man, a? is an animal ’ is too compressed and rather confused As 
requirements for ' all men are necessarily animals ’ he mentions 
both that the implication ‘ if a; is a man, a; is an animal * must hold 
for all values of x at all times, and that this should follow from the 
definitLons of the terms ‘ man * and * animal ’ But if these are two 
diffieient requirements the treatment of ‘ all men are necessarily 
’ as a umversally quantified jmphoation-statement will 
certainly not do Professor J Hmtikka has indeed argued that 
because Anstotle holds that every possibihty must be r^sed at 
some moment of time the notion of umversahty is for him identical 
with that of (absolute) necessity * This suggestion is not without 
difficulties for instance, as Brntikka allows, it prevents any dis- 
tmction being drawn between assertono and apodeictic universal 
propositions. In any event Patzig does not exphoitly make this 
Buggestion, and his own position remains somewhat obscure 

Some pomts of detail (fl) it is clear that m these pages of the 
book Patzig*s arrow-sign stands for mateiial imphcation In other 
places, where he is symbohsmg logical theses, it could be standing 
for strict imphcation but probably is not , it is probably being u^d 
as the hook-sign commonly is in the oitmg of logical theses If this 
is so, the explanation Patzig gives when he mtroduoes the a^w- 
Bignis wrong and misleading he says (p. 12) that * MeP <& 

SoP ’ IS to be read as ‘ jSoP follows from & SiM \ If, on the 
other hand, this ts what he means by the arrow-sign he certamly 
ought to use a different sign, standing for material imphcation, in 

1 In what follows I shah sometimes speak, as Patzig does, of premi^ 
and conclusion, although these terms ate not stnctly appropriate m dis- 
cussion of the standard Anstotelmn syllogism . „ 

a J Hmtikka, ‘Necessity, Umversahty, and Time in Anstotle , m 
Enpamoa Ajatus, XX, 1957 I oira my knowledge of this paper to tne 
innrlTiftgw of Peter Geach 
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Bome paits of tlie book. (6) The last pages of the chapter coatain, 
as well as a jiistihed complamt about Maier's obscurily, aa aajnstified 
blast agamst {nikasiewicz. Fatzig says that {/^asieTsicz says 
aotluag aboat the distmctioa betweea relative aad absolute aecessl^. 
that this neglect is characteiistlc of his procedarej and that his 
narrow conceatratioa on certain passages diminishes the value of 
his book as a conaneatary — * der es dock seia will *• Bat Eubasie- 
wicz’s first edition was esplicil^ confined to the noa-modal part of 
Aristotle's syllogistic and so had no need to discuss 'absolute* 
necessity' , while the second edition carefully distinguishes the two 
sorts of necessity and discusses both (Index s v. ' necessity ') . (c) Fatzig 
in a note on page 50 dauns Boss’s support for taking avaytcqs in 
75a20 to stand for absolute necessity and ovdytcq in 75a23 to stand 
for relative necessity. But the note quoted firom Boss refers to a 
different sentence (75a25'27). Boss^ as is clear &om his Analysis 
(p 528), takes both phrases to refer to absolute necessity : and he is 
surely nght 

3 Chapter 3 investigates Aristotle’s distinction between ' perfect * 
and ' imperfect ’ syllogisms Fatzig first dears up some old mis- 
conceptions Aristotle does not regard imperfect syllogisms as 
lackmg full vahdity, but simply as lacking the seLf-evidence of 
perfect syllogisms l^or does he think syllogisms are perfect because 
they are m the first ^ure; indeed he classifies two first-figure 
moods, m the modal logic, as imperfect ^ 'What formal properties 
are possessed by all and only the syllogisms Anstotle calls perfecti 
Is a syllogism with these properties really evident in a way m which 
no other syllogism is^ These are Fatzig’s questions. 

From this pomt (p. 58) Fatzig gives a meaning to the symbols 
' a ‘ e 1 ' 0 *, which differs firom that in traditional expositions 

but corresponds to Aristotle’s standard way of formulating syllo- 
gisms *AaB^ wiU mean 'A belongs to every B*. Thus for 
Barbara we have . if PaM and MaS^ then PoB. It now leaps to 
the eye that only in the first figure are the first and last terms 
of the protasis also the first and last (i e second) terms of the 
apodosis ; and that only m this figure is the so-called middle term, 
which links the other terms, in fact in the middle, ^ .e. between P 
and 8 in the protasis. Only first-figure syllogisms can be translated 
forthwith mto the symbohsm of two-place relational logic. Thus 
AefaG corresponds to the protasis of GdarenL The protasis of a 
second-figure syllogism cannot be written in the form AxfyO unless 
one allows converse relations, writing, for instance, 'Pe/dS* for the 

^ Fatzig Bays that Anstotle gives as an argament for assigning first place 
to the first figure the feet that ‘ samtliche vollkommenen Schlusse dieser 
Figur ang^oren * (p 53). This is presumably a reference to the end of 
An Pr. A 4 But what Anstotle says here is not that all perfect syUosisms 
belong to this figure, but that all ^llogisms in this figure are perfect 
vdvres ot dtr avT^ ovAAoycopol Te^€l6L elai Anstotle has in mind here 
of course, only assertonc syllogisms. 
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prota^ of Cemzre. Now the two rdevant features of a first-figure 
i^UogisDi as noimally formulated by Aristotle disappear if edher the 
order of the conjuncts in the apodosis is reversed or ' A belongs to 
B * IS replaced by * 5 is -4 ' ; though they re-appear if both these 
ohrages are made : ‘ if every jS is j9f and every Af is P, then every 
iS is P Traditional ezpositionB make only the second change and 
thus effectively conceal '&e fonnal features of first-figure syllogisms 
which go far to eiEplam AnstotLe’s regarding them as essentially 
more evident that any syllogisms m other figures Anstotle does 
himself sometimes formulate ^Uogisms in the * A l&B' rather than 
the ' B belongs to A ’ manner. But m the one place m An Pr« 
A ir-6 where he does this he also changes the order of the conjuncts 
of the protasis ; and m many, though not all, other places same 
is true. The ancient commentators behave in tiie same way, 
switching premisses where they use the * A is B’ kmd of formulation, 
without however realismg that the formal features of fizst-figore 
syllogisms which they “thereby preserve explam Anstotle’s dis- 
“hnction between perfect (or evident) and imp^eot syllogisms 
It remains to be seen how this explanation of the perfection of some 
syllogisms fits Aristotle’s modal logic Some but not all first 
figure modal syllogisms are said to be perfect 'Why^ Fatsig’s 
discussion of this is too comphoated to be summarised adequately. 
He follows Becker’s view that for Anstotle tlie modal factor belongs 
not to a proposition but to a term Thus examples of first-figure 
modal syllogisms are (a) NAaB & BaG-^NAaO (30al7), (6) 
NAoB & NBaG^NAoG (29b36), (c) AaB & MBaG-^&TAaC 
(34a34:) Only in (a) is the second term o£ the first Gon]unGt identical 
with the first term of the second conjunct ; only m (a) and (6) is the 
first term of “the first conjunct identical with the first term of the 
apodosis Both (a) and (6) are called perfect, (c) is not Fatzig 
seeks to explain Awtotle’s decisions as to which first-figure modal 
syllogisms are to count as perfect, though he thinks that Anstotle 
m fact allows as perfect some syllogisms which, smce they require 
the use of supplementary logical operations to give them the desirable 
formal properties of first-figure assertono syllogisms, ought not to be 
counted as perfect, tje. immediatdly evident. I will make only 
three points about this valuable section of Fatzig’s book (1) In 
connection “with “the syllogism * MAaB & MBaG MAaO * (32b38- 
33al) Aristotle mtroduces * MAaMB * as an mteipretation of to A 
Travrl B ivSJj^Tott wrdp^^eiv. He does “this, Fatzig 

suggests, * in order to justify re-wiiting the above fyUogism 
as ' MAaMB & MBaO -> MAaG this gets over the 

* difficulty’ that otherwise the syllogism will not have an iden- 
tical middle term and wiU not have all the happy features of a 
firat^fignie assertoiic syllo^sm However, since there are, accordmg 
to Anstotle and Fatzig, some first-figure modal syllogisms which 
lack an identical middle term and are imperfect, Anstotle could 
perfectly well have clasinfied the above i^Uogism as imperfect 
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Whj did iihere appear to be a * difficulty * Trbich bad to be overcome 
( by a rather dubious device)^ (2) With reference to the two im- 
perfect first figure syllogisms * AjaB & MBaG MAaO ’ and * NAaB 
& MBaG->M*AaO^ Fatzig says that Aristotle’s calling them 
imperfect shows that it is for him a sufficient condition of a syllo- 
gism’s bemg imperfect that the predicate of its conclusion should fail 
to be identical with the predicate of its first premiss The two 
syllogisms in question, however, lack an identioal middle term, and 
for them Anstotle offers no device (like turning ‘ MAaB ’ mto 
' MAaMB ’) to correct this So his classification of them as im- 
perfect 9zeed depend only on theur lack of an identical middle term 
(3) There is a certain mcoherence between Patzig’s treatment of 
absolute necessity m Chapter 2 and his adoption of Becker’s view of 
modal factors m Chapter 3 Chapter 2 construes ‘ necessarily A is 
£ ’ as ‘ (x) X IB ^ a; IS B Chapter 3 construes it as ‘ (x) x is ^ 

X is vecesBmrily-B 

4. In Chapter 4 Fatzig studies Anstotle’s defimtions of the 
different figures of syllogism and of such terms as ‘ middle 
‘ ma]or etc. His mam purpose is to explam why Anstotle re- 
cognises only three figures, tbou^ acknowledging as valid the 
moods of the traditional fourlh figure. Emkasiewicz treats Anstotle’s 
omisfflon of these moods from his systematic classification of syllo- 
gisms as an oversi^t , and he supposes, with Bochenski, that 
An Pr A.7 and B 1, where these moo^ are mentioned, were com- 
posed later than the mam esposition and never mcorporated mto it 
Fatzig studies the relevant texts very closely and explains the 
omission of the fourth figure as a consequence of Aristotle’s way of 
defining figures and term In An Pr A4-6 Anstotle characterises 
his three figures separately, givmg new explanations m each case of 
the expressions ‘ middle term * extreme terms etc Fatzig 
analyses these passages skilfally^ He next considjers Anstotle’s 
attempts in An,Pr A.23 and 32 to give general defimtions of 
'middle’, ‘ma]or’, etc. He then develops his own solution to 
the problem of the missing fourth figure, and ends the chapter with 
a cntical survey of the views of some ancient and modern com- 
mentators 

The discussion m this chapter is full, dose and rather comphcatod 
There are many mterlockmg pomts and many mmor topics which 
cannot be taken up here The essential pomt is perhaps this If 
one considers two premisses containing three terms m all, and 
neglects the order of the premisses, the terms fall into one of only 
three patterns The shared term may be predicated (affirmatively or 
negatively) of both the other terms ; it may have them both pre- 
dicated of itself , it may have one predicated of itself and be pre- 
dicated of the other Smee the order of premisses is being neglected, 
there is no difference between ‘ AxM & MxB ’ and ‘ MxB & AxM 

^ But he follows Bukasiewicz m makuig one or two criticisms of Anstotle 
which Austin has shown to be ill-considered (Mkd, 1032. pp 398 f ). 

8 
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Both exemplify the thud pattern. The natural way of wntmg such 
prezQiBseB is ^ AxM & l^ow jAristotle combmea thm tri- 

chotomy with a convention (derived from his idea of perfection or 
self-evidence} that the first-mentioned {% e predicate) term of the 
conclusion s^ll be the first-mentioned of the two ‘ e^reme ’ tenns 
m the premisses But this makes it impossible for him to recognise 
the foiuth figure^ since it is mdistmguishable from the first according 
to the (perfectly reasonable) tnchotomous classification of pans erf 
premisses, and cannot (because of the convention) be distinguished 
by reference to the order of terms m the conclusion He therefore 
imphcitly handles moods of the traditional fourth figure as mdirect 
moods of the first figure Theophrastus, of course, exphoitly puts 
them mto the first figure, — and ought, by the same token, to give 
the indirect moods of the second and third figures places m those 
figures. " Die vierte Figur fehlt bei Anstotles, well sie im Bahmen 
des von Anstoteles m A 4-6 entwickelten Systems mcht defimert 
werden kann’. This general explanation (buttressed by much 
detailed argument) does not acquit Anstotle of error or confiision 
But it does show how various of his steps and assumptions worked 
together to leave him m trouble, and it is much more illummating 
than a mere appeal to oversight or failure to revise 

6 Chapter 5 asks whether Aristotle’s syllogistio is a deductive 
axiomatiBed system Patzig concludes that it is, and that conversion, 
reduetto ad impossibile and ekthesis are methods of provmg the (non- 
axiomatic) theses of the system Aristotle however does not make 
thin (dear because he is wedded to the idea that every proof must be 
m syllogistio form, whereas m fact the proof of a syllogism is not 
itself a syllogism Anstotle fails to lay bare the real form of a proof 
of a syllogism and so faals to found propositional logic He uses mis- 
leadmg descnptions, speakmg as though m direct reduction one 
syllogism IB turned into another H!is theory lags behmd his practice 
Fatzig’s discussion of all this is clear and full ^ The next section 
of the chapter analyses carefully the proofs by conversion and finds 
them to be correct, given the conversion-rules of An Pr and 
certain true (though by Anstotle unformulated) theses of pro- 
positional logic Proofs through redAidio ad impossfibih give more 
trouble Traditional descnptions of such proofs speak of premises 
as assumed to be, or given as, true , and they speak as thou^ the 
purpose of such a proof is to show the conclusion of the reduced 
syllogism to be true The required conclusion, however, is really 
that the reduced syllogism is true, and for the proof of this nothing 
has to be assumed as to the truth of any of the ingredient propos^ 
tions Is the traditional descnption a fair account of the proofe 
Anstotle gives* Bukasiewicz assumes that it is and so very 
cntimses Anstotle ‘ the proof given by Anstotle is neither suffiaent 
nor a proof by reduetto ad impossibile it can easily be seen that 

1 There is an unfortunate dip on page 139, vhero ‘A, B und D, B, 
appesura twice instead of * D, und A, B *. 
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tins (i c. iiokasiewicz's) geanine proof of tlie mood Baroco hy 
redudio ad impossibile is quite dififerent from that given by Aristotle ’ 
(pp. 54-56). Fatzig argues that Aristotle can be defended against 
this criticism and that he was well aware of (though not sufficiently 
exphcit about) the difEerence between proving a syllogism by 
redtictio ad irnpossibile and proving an ordinary proposition by a 
method related to, but different from, the method of proving a 
syllogism Patzig's argument is not easy to summarise, but the 
following are some of the main pomts (a) Aristotle knows that 
Bocardo and Baroco ccinnot be ‘ perfected * hencriK^s but only 5td tov 
dhwdrov. Yet he says twice (45a26, 62b3S) that whatever can 
be proved by a deiktic syllogism can also be proved (with the same 
terms) by a syllogism Scd tov dhuvdrov, and iice xcrsa. This and 
other evidence shows that he distinguishes between a syUogismus 
per imposstbile and a per impossibile proof of a syllogism, (b) A 
syllogismus per impossibile is indeed a way, alternative to the deiktic 
syllogism, of proving a conclusion from certain agreed premisses. 
^ From the premisses AeB and BiG I can prove by a deiktic syllogism 
{Feno) the proposition AoC. I can prove the same proposition from 
the same premisses per xmpossibile if I combine its contxadEctory 
(AaG) with AeB and get (by Gesaie) BeC. and then argue from th^ 
and the agreed premisses BiG and AeB to not- AaG and so to AoC * 
(p. 160). A syTlogismus per impossibile is addressed to one who 
admits p and q and is then made to admit r by an appeal to* p A 
7iot-r-^ncft-q\ (c) A per impossibile proof of a syllogism, on the 
other hand, is directed to one who adxmts ^ p d not-r not-q * and 
IS then made to admit * p A q~>r\ Such proofr are closely related 
to Aristotle’s conversions of syllogisms in An Pr. B 8-10 : redudio 
per impossibile derives Baroco from Barbara, conversion converts 
Baroco into Barbara, (d) Aristotle's per impossibile proofr of 
^Uogisms are not carefully worded, and he does not take sufficient 
care to exclude the traditional interpretation. But his words can 
he taken in a way which makes them a correct account of such 
proofr of syllogisms, and smce he is otherwise involved in an evident 
contradiction-^a) above — it is right to give him the benefit of any 
doubt at this pomt. 

Patzig's dis^sion of these topics and passages is certainly il- 
Imninatuig On the crucial question how much Aristotle saw. the 
following pomts deserve consideration. First, while from one 
point of view there is the utmost difference between a syUogismus 
per impossibile and a redudio per impossibile, they arc also very 
closely related. They are as close as are the two theses * [p A rot-r 

not-q) & p & q^T and ' (p & not-r not-q) —^(p & q-^r)\ 
It must be a very dehcate question whether to emphasise the 
difference or the sunilarity m coming to a view about what Aristotle 
probably saw Secondly, it is not easy to dissociate An, Pr, B.S-10 
from B.ll ff. in the way they must be if Aristotle is supposed 
to have seen the difference between per impossibile proof and the 
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converse operation of converting syllogisms on the one hand, and 
sylhgismus per ffnpossibile on the other. Nor is it easy to dis- 
tinguiah the -wording of the A.5, 6 proofs ftom that of B 11 ff. 
Thirdly, the words Aristotle uses in his per tmpossihle proofs of 
syllogisms suggest not merely inexphcituess but error as to the true 
nature of the operation Such phrases as 8i rwl /»ij 

UTrdpxetv (2761) and redevros* toi; ^ivhovs (29a35) tell agamst 
Patzig’s claim on Anstotle's behalf, and they are not orplamed 
away by him I conclude that his discussion is instructive and 
provocative but not conclusive 

Fatzig’s analysis of ektheais as a type of proof of syllogisms is 
similar to Siukasiewicz’s (AnstoUe^s SyUogisttc, pp. 59-66}.^ He 
daiins that this mteipietalaon is strongly confirmed by the passage 
in the modal logic (which Lukasiewicz refers to but does not analyse) 
where Aristotle gives proofs by ekthesis of Baroco and JBocardo with 
necessary premisses and conclusion (30a6-18) Patzig’s acoount of 
this passage differs from Boss’s (Afudyttcs, p. 317) m bwngiTig out 
the fvJl structure of the argument more clearly. More controversial 
is his claim that the two logical laws on which ekthesis depends, 
thou^ not expressly stated by Anstotle where he gives proofs by 
ekthesis, are nevertheless laid down by him elsewhere. The laws 
are ‘ AiB <-> (KC) (AaG & BaO) ’ and * AoB ^ (aC) (AeG & BaG) \ 
Patzig cites An Pr. A 28, 43b43-44a2 and 44a9-ll, and says * 

' Hier ist deuthch ausgesproohen, das die Existenz ernes Mittelsbe- 
griffs Gy der den beschnebenen Anforderungen genugt, notwendige 
(fiXeTTT^v , ^b40) und hmreichende {dvdyto] ; 43b42, 44al-ll) 
Bedingung der Gultigkeit der Satze AtB und AoB ist, und mchts 
anderes behaupten ]a die eben aufgestellten Aqmvalenzen ’ (p. 172). 
Patzig’s use (ff this chapter m connection with the exclusion o£ 
singular terms from syllogisms has already been criticised Here too 
the chapter seems to be misunderstood pX^^n-dav refers to what we 
must look for and find t/ we are to be able to prove some proposition 
It does not refer to what must be the case if the proposition is to 
true. So it does not imply ‘ AiB (aO) [AaG & BaG) ’ The 
fact that for any proposition A%B one can ' construct ’ a term G each. 
that AaG and BaG^ is certainly not anything Anstotle has in mind 
m An APr. A28, where he is talking about -(he tackhng of real 
problems of proof the solution to which requires us to be equipped 
with all sorts of truths about the relevant subject-matter He is 
not gi-vmg a simple procedure for constructing a formally valid 
proof of any proposition whatever of the the form A%B (AoB, etc ) , 
he is giving guidance on how to suirvey available truths on a given 
subject-matter if one hopes to demonstrate some definite proposition 
of the form A^B [AaBy etc ). 

The last section of Chapter 5 discusses Anstotle’s proofs that 
certam combinations of prenoisses yield no conclusion. Where he 

1 A alternative mteipretation has been suggested by Ivo Thomas 

m Bornmican Ntodies, 1950, pp. 183 f. 
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can, Anstotle us^ this kmd of argument - &om AaB aucl J9eC 
nothmg fellows {i e. neither AaC nor AeG nor AtO nor AoC ) ; for 
one can find two tnos of terms which satis^ respectively ' AaB 
BeO & AaG^ and ^ AaB & BeG & AeC‘ {eg, animal, man. ox: 
animal, man, stone). Where difficulty arises with this method 
Aristotle uses a proof ck rov dSiopCtrrov, which deduces the m- 
condusiYeness of one pan of propositions firom the already established 
incbnclusiveness of a difEerent pair, imkasiewicz criticises Anstotle 
for using the method of concrete terms, but Fatzig nghtly defends 
it. To deny that a certam imphcation holds for all values of A, B 
and C is to say that there are values for which it does not hold ; and 
this can be shown only by the production of some such values 
^ukadewicz deduces' the rejection of all the traditional invahd 
moods firom two ‘ axioms of rejection But Fatzig claims that 
these are not self-evident like perfect syllogisms but can be made 
acceptable only by the procedure of produemg appropriate concrete 
terms, which procedure is therefore not only perfectly satisfactory 
m itself but also m a way prior to the purely axiomatic procedure 
recommended by £ukaaiewiGz. Among the good things in this 
section should be mentioned Fatzig’s convincmg analysis of Aristotle s 
mvalid argument at 26a39-bl0, which is an improvement on Boss s 
account {Analytics^ p 30^) 

The book ends with a bibhography and Indices of passages 
Greek terms, names and topics 

This IS an instructive and stimulating work which will be studied 
with pleasure and profit for many years to come. 

JJmveTsity of Oxford J. L. Acksill 

The Philosophy of G D, Broad, The Library of Living Fhilosopliers 
edited by Faui. Arthub Schiup ifew York, Tudor Fub- 
lishing Company (U.K. Cambridge University’ Fress), 1960 
Fp XU + 866. 110s 

* A philosopher is an animal in which the scientist vanishes into the 
logician’ Thus Wisdom concludes one of his beguiling httlo 
bestiaries lUummatmg the Cambridge scene (Moore's Techmque, 
194:2). Broad, you may recall, was the specious ammal who cut 
scientific capers across the counterpomt of Moore's logic-chopping. 
Now we have an opportunity to study in relatively compendious 
form the interplay between theory and practice which occasioned 
this rather smgular interim reputation, and to decide whether the 
hint at hocus-pocus is valid 

In Broads wxitiiigs on method critical and speculative philo- 
sophy appear as separate * branches ' which arc diffcrentiaterl from 
each other in terms of a further distinction between the acti\ity»'« 
of analj-sis, synopsis, and s 3 mthes]s Critical philosophy con^ict^ 
primarily of the analysis of concepts and can aspire to cenamtj*. 
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Speculative philosophy consists pru]ia>nl 7 of the other two activities 
and IS doomed to doubt As amplified m detail garnered firom 
various sources by Komer (‘Broad on Philosophical Method’}, 
Broad’s main distinction, however, remains rather mdetermmate 
Apparently Broad finds all three activities m both branches (see, 
e,g. p 98}. Yet he behoves the two to be independent . specula- 
tion, mdeed, should lean upon ontical philosophy, but not vice 
versa. Smce this * should ’ is presumably logical rather than moral, 
how can speculation be independent^ Botched philosophy is not a 
separate manch 

The distmction between analysis, synopsis and s 3 ihesis is left 
equally obscure. Synopsis, per^ps is unmistakable Broad and 
the critics who retrace his footsteps ofEer excellent examples in 
this volume ; and firom these I select a few. Hanson in ‘ Broad 
and the Laws of Dynamics ’ presents an impressive catalogue of 
different uses to which these laws may be put so that we can deter^ 
min e thdr logical status. Ducasse (‘ Broad on the Belevance of 
Psy^cid Besearbh to Philosophy *) and Flew (‘ Broad on Super- 
normal Precognition ’) extend our attention to paranormal pheno- 
mena to discover what modifications, if any, need be made to the 
conceptions of cogmtion, or tune, or causahly, or action, which so 
far have stood more normal phenomena m good stead Kneale 
(‘ Broad on Mental Events and Epiphenomenabsm ’) and Ducasse 
eyen>i-nft different mamfestations of mind-body relationship in order 
to decide between or agaii^t mteraotionism and epiphenome nabsm . 
Puce (‘The Nature and Status of Sense-Data m Broad’s Episte- 
laology ) surveys various forms of consciousuess to decide whether 
in all cases an act-object or an mternal accusative analysis is ap- 
propriate Marc-Wogau (‘On C. D. Broad’s Theory of Sensa’} 
gives the phenomena of illusion, etc , a further onoe-over to decide 
whether a semi-naive-realist interpetation of sensa will do- Hedenius 
{‘ Broad’s Treatment of Determinism and Free Will ’} exammes the 
interconnection between the notions of obligation, action, mor^ 
responsibihty, causation, and ficeedom, or, if you l^e, the fiel^ 
withm which ihose concepts are respectively applied, to decide 
whether or not there is any incompatibihty between obhgation or 
moral responsibility on the one han^ and acting freely on the othCT. 
It will he noted from this list that in philosophy as m science the 
mutual relevance of the synoptically related fields can become 
apparent only in terms of some specific problem or call to synthe^ 
Synopsis tends, in the later parlance of Byle, to instigate hti- 
gation between t^ms of concepts as to their respective sphere of 
apphcation Synthesis, on the other hand, resolves these conflicts 
by giving an analysis. Analyisis and synthesis therefore, can not 
be distii^nished as two co-ordinate activities . for in so ^ 
analytis is contrastable with synthesis it is not an activity at all but 
merdy the end product of synthesis. 'Synthesis consists in 
general category statements in different logical patterns until logical 
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fnction or disconnectedness is reduced to a mfnimnTn as wlien 
Broad affinns (pp 781-1) or Flew denies (pp. 423 £) that since hy 
definition vendical prccognising is not just luck)' guessing it could 
only be inferential based upon some direct or indirect causal con- 
nection bet\^ccn foreseeing and foreseen. An analysis is such an 
arrangement 

The contrary assumption may have been acquired by Broad horn 
Moore, who seems to liavc looked upon analysis as an unaccountably 
difficult process of bringing complex concepts before the attention 
and there by some logical chemistry discovermg the simpler parts 
in their inteirelationslups Since there is no obvious place for 
In-pothcsis in this account. Broad seems to treat it os accurate 
merely for one part of philosophical endeavour, whereas in fact it 
accurately describes no part Fliilosophy cannot be partitioned 
on these hncs, and except for the ad hominem no pl^osophical 
conclusion can aspire to certainty One is tempted to suppose that 
‘Wi'sdom had a clearer inkling that to distmguish synthesis from 
anal 3 'sis as between two co-ordinate activities is to remove the one 
positive mterest which difTorcntiates philosophical synthesis from 
the forming of scientific h^qiGthoscs. iiz, its concern with logical 
comicction*: between difforent category statements, but that he 
attributed this anomaly to philosophy as such instead of to a faulty 
conception of analysis. Just as ^erkegaard and Bergson took 
their norm for reason lespectiveh* &om Hegel and Descartes m order to 
replace reason by paradox, mixed metaphor, and nonrational mtuition, 
so Wisdom seems to have taken his norm for analysis firom Moore 
m order to replace philosoplucal insight by a decorative illumination 
more in keeping with the Book of Kells Except in pezfsctly 
hospitable senses of ‘ logic ’ and ‘ geometry % giving an analyds is no 
more like doing logic than cartography is like doing geometry. 

In justice to Wisdom one should perhaps note that his verdict was 
based at least partly on the fact that many of the philosophical 
hypotheses entertamed by Broad tended to challenge or confirm 
statements wluch are underwritten by common-sense. Tet ac- 
cording to Wisdom, when it come to the teat Broad was unwillmg to 
incur Moore’s histnonic horror by questioning paradigmatic truths 
like * ‘ Here is a hand * or ‘ I hear a bell *. Instead, he challenges a 
particnlar analysis of these specimens and hence, according to 
Wisdom, relapses mto logic or doing analysis. 

I have already dealt with the alleged relapse As for the rest of 
the cnticism. Broad may have been less ambivalent m his attitude 
towards common-sense than Wisdom allows. At least three ap- 
phcations of common-sense seem relevant here. 

(1) The orthodox apphcation patented by Moore in which common- 
sense supplies us with certain particular facts and leaves to 
philosophy the task of supplying an analysis of those facts in 
tenns of technical categories such as sense-data, natural and 
non-natural quahties, etc. 
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On other orcssionsw noted •srith eontem by ^Tcrc-'W'cgsn ® pp. 49S n? 
andXoIton « * Bro3d''5 Tie^ on the Xamre andijsisrenee of Esiemal 
Objects % rp. Si4-ol5}- he nrsr gnt^ common-sense to heterodox 
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that the tsm^ral reZatiens CTrreen sensa in the same sense-histotr 
are djadisn and else’jdiete to stggesr s dnhIisT ontology. Ee has 
then invested th^ antijses ’s^ith some degree of prforny. bnr treats 
them £5 less tr^n stcrosanrr- In this here^ — if one can describe 
Aristotle’s method as snth — he remains adamant : and here once 
more I have no emtism of the rttncitle as disnnet 5cm Its ap- 
plications- He concedes in his reply • tp- S3sr®5) that the phno- 
saphirai sense of commonrsense is not apparent to the ordinary 
man- but insists that ir can. ce elrrited vrhhont nndue dimcnlty. 

The third applfoation of common-sense became something hhe 
neo-orthoiosy in the years that interrene bet — een the compie— on 
of 'Btoad's major philosophicci snd I95I- Trhen m?st of the 
^sjJS in this volume had been sent in- Prohahiy ir hird 
rassed its by that date at least in its mote extravasanr forms. 
On Shsal^s rest^ony sp. 4^} Brt^ad's of * expertente * and 
' event ’ r -d ectne under nre as toe genertns in the eont^t of the 
phnosathv of mini- Broad accepts fp. 757J Eheale^ attack on 
the ctLT- and "smh lime ademon. 

it is- of course, perfectly legfirnate to appeal to ordinary larguagc 
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for tlie purpose of exposing confusion in pMosophioal usage. Thus 
Mundle shows (pp. 361>362) how' Broad apphes the word ^ event ’ 
in the context of his philosophy of tune in a way which confiises 
among other things achievement, task, and process words The 
method only becomes objectionable where departure from Enghsh 
idiom is ipso facto regarded as bad logic. Broad’s theory of Absolute 
Becommg, m which he correctly (see my views m Mind, July 1957) 
traces the distmction between past, present and future to an onto- 
logical rather than a Imguistic (Mun^e) or a subjective (Ducasse) 
distmction, comes m for criticism of this sort Thus Mundle thinks 
(p 360) that Smart’s insistence m ' The River of Tune ’ (Mind, 
October 194:9) that ‘ things change, events happen ’ is sufficient to 
dispose of the paradox allegmg that events change m the course of 
time with respect to the characteristics of being past, present and 
future To see that it is not sufficient it is sufficient to observe that 
m certam rural districts m Scotland the rustics deprive their dialect 
of a genencally useful word by refusing to classify wheat as anything 
but wheat and co nfining ‘ com ’ solely to oats Likewise Ducasse 
attaches undue weight (p 394;) to Smart’s dictum ‘ We can say that 
the new repubhc came mto existence then, but we cannot say that 
the inauguration came mto existence ’ This proscribed locution so 
far as it goes could, on the contrary, be as legitimate as less stilted 
expressions such as ‘ There are (have been/wiU be) floods up North *. 

My conclusion is (a) that Broad flouted commonsense m its 
thud apphcation more or less consistently, if unpremeditatedly, 
throughout his career, though he did occasionally stigmatise jargon 
as ‘ barbarous ’ before this became a philosophical chch4, (b) that 
his rejection of the first and second apphc^itions constitute two 
distinct kmds of move occasioned by different philosophical problems 
In rejecting these appbcations, therefore, he is not m general movmg 
between opposmg poles of mdecision over the same problem — 
though of course there may be occasions where he is undecided 
between two of those moves This goat is not an animal m which 
cow, sheep and antelope vanish mto one another, as Wisdom argues 
m disconcerting feed-back &om his conclusion to its illustration 
Like any other goat I know of, it is hke all these ammals m different 
or over^ppmg respects 

Admittedly Broad’s practice would have been less vubierable to 
misunderstanding had his theory of method been more coherent 
Komer proposes a distinction (pp 100 f ) between two types of 
analysis which seems to fulfil the mtcntion of Broad’s tripartite 
division more effectively One of the two exhibits the rules whereby 
the use of concept signs are m fact governed The other presupposes 
the first and seeks to replace these rules m so far as they are considered 
to be logically defective m some way Both mvolve synopsis and 
synthesis While this seems a more apposite account of Broad’s 
methodological ethos than his own, I have a number of reservations 
among which two seem particularly relevant here. 
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(1) According to Ejomer * exhibitaon-aDalyBiB results in empmcal^ 
replaoement-analysis in logical propositions * (p 107). Surely this 
depends upon Trhetlier the analysis is given in the formal or material 
mode of speech. If in the material mode (e * A material object is a 
family of sense-data *) both types of proposition are true or false by 
Tirtue of certain rules for concept signs belongiiig to the formal mods 
Hence both are logically vahd or invahd given these rules If they 
are in the formal mode (e g, ' Words denoting sense-data related in 
certfdn 'vrays are/should be substitutable in meaning for matenal- 
object V'or^ 0 exhibition-analysis is certainly empmcal^ but on 
the other hand the replacement-analysis is not a logical proposition 
Analyses of both kinds are offered for the purpose of eliniinaidng 
apparent or real logical conflicts dedving from our use of words m 
the same way as scientiflc hypotheses are offered for the purpose of 
pliTOinatiTig apparent causal anomahes In neither type of analysis 
is there any guarantee that any given solution will not raise more 
intractable problems than it solves, or that, even it it does the job 
weD, other solutions wouldn’t work equally well or better. Hence 
while replacement-rules are designed to eliminate what is a priori 
invalid, in the formal mode their own vahdity need not be a priori 
and of course cannot be a posterion. 

(2) Contrary to Broad both Komer (op. cit ) and Helson (* Some 
Ontological Presuppositions m Broad's Philosophy, p- 74) behcve 
that caitical philosophy must lean to some extent upon speculation 
For Komer speculative philosophy becomes legitimate, and is in- 
dispensable, where it provides regulative principles for choosing 
between alternative replacement-analyses. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in substituting his distinction between two sorts of analysis 
in place of Broad’s tnmty of analysis, synopsM, and synthesis he has 
in feet removed whatever basis Broad’s distinction between cntical 
and speculative philosophy may appear to have had Perhaps the 
vagueness of Kdmor’s examples at this point may have misled me, 
but why should the generality of a pohey statement to the effect 
that such concepts ... as have a certam characteristic, say a certain 
type of mexactness, should he rejected , and that they should, 
where possible, be replaced by concepts . . . feee from this defect, 
provided that the replacing and the replaced concepts stood m a 
certam relation to each other ’ (p. 110) prevent it from being as much 
a replacement-analysis as the particular replacement-analyses which 
it governs^ Poheies governing choices are just as much objects of 
choice as the choices which they govern. I suggest that Broad and 
others mistake in speculation and criticism a distinction between 
philosophers who take the imtiative and those who react critically 
for a distinction between two brandies of philosophy. 

Broad was the least giminick-ndden of aU philosophers To 
dwell so long on the subject of technique may therefore seem per- 
verse, particularly since the bulk of this volume is taken up by ®Eiany 
more interesting matters upon which I must now xemam silent. 1 
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IS difficult, liowevei, to give au accurate impression of Ins far-rangmg 
and closely-mesliBd mterests or aims apart from the method which 
served them His aspiration was, to quote von Wright shghtly out 
of contest (‘ Broad on Induction and Probability p 327} to make 
'the mtncate connections m the conceptual groundplan of nature 
more perspicuous Has particular skill lay in detectmg pomts of 
crisis in our nnderstandmg of this plan Hjs solutions tended at 
times to be despairingly Draconian. At other thnes he contented 
himself merely with recordmg opposmg mchnations (see Frankena s 
mquisitonal ' Broad’s Analysis of Ethical Terms ’ and the reply on 
p 813) In general his syntheses quail before the formidable sweep 
of his synopsis , but^ to quote von Wnght out of context once more 
(p 328), ' to consider various alternatives . . is to deepen our insight 
mto the conceptual network of thinking about nature, and is 
therefore already a ma]or task of a Natural Philosophy or Meta- 
physics of Nature To seek clarity mainly through this sort of 
mdecision may, however, lead to that slackening m philosophical 
enterprise which on his own submission beset him m his prime 
One might perhaps trace to this cause the Actually inept quip (pp 
811-812) which moves him as late as 1955 to identdfy Wittgenstem 
with the Vienna Circle A legitimate lack of sympathy with his 
younger colleagues does not imtigate this degree of misrepresent- 
ation, thou^ possibly the joke is of veory early vmtage 

Of the twenty-one cntic^ essays m the volume two are egregiousl}' 
mdigestible That by TumbuU ' Empincal and A Pnon Elements 
m Broad’s Theory of Knowledge ’) requires and, I would guess 
ments mastery of his strangulating special vocabulary for the sake 
of such fundamentally important but neglected topics as the pro- 
cesses of abstraction which he treats wi& suggestive mmuteness. 
In Browning’s ' Broad’s Theory of Emotions ’, on the other hand, I 
can only see an ambling sprawl The contributions of Nelson and 
von Wright, Mundle and Ducasse, Ducasse and Flew, and Broad’s 
acute rejoinders respectively on the subjects of mduction, etc , 
time, and supernormal precognition are particularly nutntive 
Withm these topics Broad’s enquiries stand least m the shiftmg 
shade of more recent developments and probably constitute his 
most original gift to philosophy. 

Finally T must pay tribute to Broad’s autobiography as a down- 
to-earth reckomng of sensitive detachment and humane charm so 
far unmatched m this senes 

I have noticed obvious zmspnnts or shps on page 96, hne 23. 
page 487, hne 22, page 770, hue 21, and page 778 line 38. In the 
mdex ' Moore, G. E , 9 ’ refers apparently to Broad’s Uncle George, 
and ‘ Wisdom, J., 121 ’ to wisdom. 

University of Malaya m Singapore 
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Aesthetics arid Philosophy of Art Criticism, By Jerome Stolsotz 
Boston : Houston Mifflin Co. Pp, vni -f olO. $6.95. 


This is an enierprisiiig and successfully executed text-l)ook m aesthetics 
It IS designed to introduce students to a philoso^cal, le. cnficaL 
examination of the major hdiefis about aesthetic matters TTith tins 
end in vietr, the author has presented these behe& in their dasacal 
formulations as vrdl as in their percolated variants voiced by contemparaiy 
elementary students of the arts. He has also raised certain questions 
about these belie&, eternally about some of their key concepts and their 
empmcal truth. Thus, there are careful statements of the traditional^ 
established major aesihetio problems, among them, of the nature of 
artistio creation, fine art, the aesthetic expenence, the value of art, the 
criticism of art, art and truth, and art and morality. In each case, the 
statement of the problem is accompanied by full, probing espositions of 
its ablest recogniz^ discussants, so that the student is given both a digest 
of and a set of questions about Trhat certain philosophers, cntics, or artists 
have said on a certam aesthetio issue and its solution 

Mr. Stolnitz b^ins his critical inquny mih a definition ofthe 
** aesthetic attitude ”, Trhich he takes to be b^c in the 'irhole of aesthetics. 
It IS ” . . . disinterested and sympathetic attention to and contem- 
plation of any object of aTvareness Trhetefrer, for its ovm sake alone 
(p 35). This" attitude, he says, is baric because it explains the aesthetio 
experience (as “ . . - the total esgE^erienoe had irhile this atbtude^ is 
bemg taken ”) the aesthetic object (as “ - . the object torrard which 

this attitude is adopted ”), and aes^etic value (as “ . . - the value of 
fbfg experience or of its object ”, p. 42) 

Bmc art is a snb-dass of aesthetic objects. Here Stolnitz details 
especially three historically important theones about its nature : 
fine art is essentially imitation, that it is essentially form, and that it is 
essentially expression He then points out the varying degrees and 
ifiTiflB of madequacy of these essence theones, e g, that th^ ne^ct some 
features of art and exaggerate others ; or that they axe vague, rircular. 
or narrow ; or that they prescribe rather than desenbe the essence of art 
The inadequaries ofthe theories, he says, are rooted in the vast complexity 


Yet when he turns to one specaes of fine art. comedy, and the vaiioM 
theones of it, he suggests that their conflict as well as their inadequaries 
rest on more tiinn the vast diversity of comedies in hterature. He writes : 
** These theories conceive of «jmedy m surii difierent ways that, if we 
take them all together. ‘ comedy * will no longer have a sm^e, unitaiy 
meaning. There wiH be no property or characteristic common to ril 
instances of comedy. . • . Can we retam * comedy ’ as a meamngfm 
term and still respect the difterences between the many kinds of comedy’ 


(p. 298) , _ 

In answenng his latter question in the afiSrmative, Ifr. Stolmtz raggests 

that the failure of the theories of comedy is more than the empirical one 
of not corering aH the facts, but a logical one of misconceiving the 
concept altogether. " Comedy ” is and can be emjdoyed intelligibly ^ 
our t5k about comedies without assuming or asserting an essence of the 
comic ; fWittgenstein’s) family resemblances suffice as a condition oi 
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sach talk. Thus, theories of comedies commit the logical mistake of 
assummg that the concept of comedy must have a conesponding essence 
in order to guarantee intelligible critiGism of the comic in Uterature. 

hlr. StolMtz may be right about his critique of theories of comedy. 
But 'nrhat is surprising is his refusal to apply his analysis to siTnitar concepts . 
e^cially the parent one of art itselfl Here he remains satisEed \rLth a 
mere recognition that complexity in art makes a univocol theory diScult 
along tnth a consequent recommendation to his stndent-readers that 
they make up their minds about which theory or theories hold for them. 
Kow, it seems to me that his critical introduction lequxres more than 
this philosophical dangling ; i e , he should have reconciled his conclnsions 
on the concepts of comedy and art, especially for those student-readers 
of his who wish to pursue his critical approach aU the way. 

This wavering on the fundamental roots of failure of aesthetio theories 
IS the only defect of an otherwise hue introductory book to aesthetics. 
Among its other merits ore lists of questions and selected bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter and some related reproductions of wor^ of 
art at the end of the book. 


Mohbxs Wknz 


French FreerthougH from Gasemdi to Voltaire. By J. S. Secsk. 

University of Lo^on : The Athlone Press, 1960. Pp- ix 34o. 

50s 

The word libertine fieethinker, was applied in the middle of the sixteenth 
century to members of a Protestant sect in the Low Countries whose 
central hdief was that a divine ^irit pervades and is the cause of all 
things, so that all that is is good: and a belief of this sort is found 
frequently associated with freethought thiou^ont the period with which 
Professor Spmk is dealing. During his period the word libertin meant 
primarily a person who called m question ordinary bdiefr. especially 
those Toting to the Chnstiau religion. But this is not sufficient to 
enable us to decide in all cases whether a particular thinker is to be csJled 
a hbertin or not : was Gassendi for ^sample a freethinker? “He was 
never seriously accused of it. Or Descartes^ Many cases are quite dear : 
writers who expounded Deism, or who denied the existence of God. or 
who attacked all leligioxis as fictitious, or who criticised the authenticity 
of bibheal texts, or who maintained that man has not an immortal sold, 
would naturally be described as freelhmkecs, their writi ngs could 
not be prmfed in Prance, th prigl^ many of them cfrculated in manu- 
script copies underground. Agatrij a writer who, while not explicitly 
asseitmg any of these thmgs, expounded doctrines from which a reader 
could be stimulated to infer some of thpTfi_ was liable to be accused of 
freethmkmg ; eg. the view that aiuTTutls are capable of sensation and of 
a low degree of reasoning, and yet have a soul which is purely mpterial. 
could he branded as daugetous, because it suggested the farther conclusion 
that there is no need to attribute a difreient kind of soul to man in order 
to e^lam his capamfy for th-mlrTncr. On the other hand, scepticism in 
^'^ard to ordinary beliefs was quite compatible with a submfrsive acrept- 
ouoe of revealed truths of religion. a-Tid atomism could be and often was 
roupled with a full acceptance of Christianity. In between these extremes 
there are a few writers whose doctrines are described by Professor Spink. 
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where I found it difficult to see what caused tliem to be included in the 
list of heethinkers 

The history of fceethought during the 120 3 ^ears betu^een Vanini and 
Voltarre, as described by Professor Spink, foUows two mam lines, one 
linked inth Gassendi and Epcurus, natuzahstic and empincist in tenden<^, 
the other linked with Descartes and Spmoza, and irationahst The 
naturalists of the eorfy part of the century found it congenial to suppose 
a kmd of sensitivity diffused throughout the whole of nature, and there 
was therefore no difficulty in understanding how sentience and thought 
could arise &om a concourse of atoms, and no difficulty in seemg a kmd 
of puzposiveness in the way things behaved. It was not until the latter 
part of the century, when the ideas of Descartes were widespread, that 
matter and sentience were sharply ojposed. 

One of the most mterestmg parts of Professor Spink’s book is his 
account of the manuscrl^ which circnlated unde^round m Prance 
during the first half of the ei^^teenth centfuiy, m ^te of vigorous pohce 
action These fall into two groups, one dealing with the histo^ of 
religions, especially Chnstiamty, mostiy from a deistic pomt of view, the 
other containing essays which are atheistio, determuusiio and matenal- 
istio As Professor Spink says, freethinkers in general were not aggressive 
nor dogmatic, but critical of received ideas, well abreast of new knowledge 
m science, in textual studies, m sdiolarship of all kmds, and the effect of 
their influence was to keep men’s mmds open and flexible He has been 
studymg these manuscripts for many years, and he gives full reffirences 
to the Prencdi hbranes in which they are to be found 

TTin expositions are extremely clear, and his book, while full of inter- 
esting detail and anecdote concemmg persons, books, manuscripts, 
social reactions to ideas, and so on, never seems overloaded One can 
letum to it many tunes, wiih increasing pieasure 

L J ETJSSEnL 


The Philosophy of Mathemaitcs, By Steehak KdmsiEB Hutchmson, 1960. 
198 IGs 6d 

Though modestly described as an mtroduotory essay, this book is dense 
with historical, mathematical, philosophical critical material It is 
tough going, as anything worthwhile on the concepts of maihematios has to 
be The logimst, formalist and mtuitionist movements are traced from their 
origins, brou^t up to date and cntirased A conceptual analysis of applied 
mathematics is developed on lines which derive firom Homer’s Concepts.aH 
Thtnkmg All of this is packed into less than 200 heavyweight pages 
Homer's message is that the philosophy of mathematics is both 
directive derivative For although the philosopher is concerned with 
the workings of extant mathematical concepts he can also arecommend new 
linftfl of development of these conc^ts and this on philosophical as 
opposed to maihematioal grounds His job is to do both of these things 
Homer offers his own account of the apphcation of pure mathematics as 
a sample of description and the logicist, formalist and mtuitiomst views 
as recommendations He is not out to produce further recommendatioM 
but only to display the features of these three approaches to * foundations 
In particular, he wants to show how the philosophical and the mathemat- 
ical sheets (rf these views are related For while the implementataon of a 
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recommended progiamme is mathematLcal, its defence is philosoplucal. 
Fortunately lie does not keep to this policy of dissection and display He 
argues as 

It IS never shoim that recommendation of a certain line of development 
m mathematics can he backed by philosophical as opposed to mathematical 
reasons It is never sho'vm that regulative directives are given on in- 
dependent philosophical grounds, or what philosophical giounds are 
Fimtism, for example, is said to be a regulative attitude Yet fimtist 
methods were developed for the purely mathematical purpose of avoiding 
the paradoxes of set theory. And if finitist metliods are pursued instead 
for their own sake it is even more obvious that the motive is a mathe- 
matical one Nor is it clear that logimsm, formalism, and mtuitiomsm 
are recommendationB that certain sorts of mathematics be developed This 
account does not apply to logicism It is not a recommendation but a 
view that something is the case It is not a view that more mathematics 
of a certam kmd should be pioduced but the view that what there is can be 
derived &om ‘ logic ’ Intuitiomsm recommends that only constructive 
proofs be used but this recommendation is derived m its turn &om a 
view that somethmg is the case, namely, that non-constructive proo& 
generate the paradoxes of set theory Formalism m Hilbert’s sense is 
another proposal for avoiding all possible paradoxes - consistent^ must 
he guaranteed by finitist proofs The search for fimtist consistency proofs 
IS recommended because it is thou^t that this is the only safe way of 
avoiding contradictions None of these views is simply a recommendation 
that a certain sort of mathematics he produced 

Although the discovery of the paradoxes of set theory is descnbed as 
* one of the most important and firuitfiil events m the histoiy of mathe- 
matical logic and the philosophy of mathematics ’ (p 44) the treatment 
given to them is hardly in accordance with this estimate For no 
^stematio account of the paradoxes is given though they are occasionally 
referred to There is no mention at all of the efiects of the Biohaid 
paradox on the work of Kussell, Bams^, Church and Godel The bar 
paradox is menlaoned only once in connection with so-called Godehan 
self-ieference In Homer’s view the paradoxes of set theory arise from an 
uncntical use of the actual infimte, and while this is nowhere demonstrated, 
he deals with the actual infinite at great length Logicists, he says make 
uncntical use of the actual infinite a tiH so cannot claim to have a phil- 
osophy of infinity at all Yet Bussell gave three chapters of the 
Principles of 1903 to pJiilosophtcal discussions of Cantonan infinity 
Komer is opposed to the Cantonan nse of the actual infinite and supports 
the fimtist proposals of formalists and intuitionists But it is onl)” icason- 
able to do BO if it IS first shown that there is something wrong i\ith the 
actual infinite, and m particular, that it does generate the paradoxes Tins 
IS assumed but never shoum 

Homer mamtams that maihematics cannot be denved from logic For 
lu his view mathematics asserts the exutence of mathematical objects 
'tthilo logic does not, and statements to the effect that there arc such 
things as Buchdean pomts cannot be denved from statements 
which do not assert the existence of an^’tliuig at all The trouble 
with this view is that it requires a new and dispcn'^ahlc use of the verb 
to be *. For accordmg to Homer, mathematical objects, unlike 
zoological objects, spnng into being when their existence is con‘'i=fcnlh 
asserted. Further, though statements like ‘ there are Euclidean pomt<' ’ 
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and * there are no Enchdean pomts ’ are incompatible, in his yjbw neither 
of them need be fiilse. Eow while it might be possible to cony ihroagh 
such a use of the verb ‘ to be ’ there is no need to tzy. We can already 
say what we want to say about mathematical objects by peaking 
hypothetically 

KOiner complains of each of the logicist, formalist and mtaitionist 
movements in turn that th^ do not deal with applied mathematics But 
why should they^ They set themsdves to deal with pure mathematics 
and th^ are free to do so His own account is that when pure mathe- 
matios is apfdied inexact concepts are substituted for exact concepts and 
vice versa Now while Komer pays a great deal of attention to the dis> 
Action between exact and inexact concepts, he pa^^ none at all to the 
crucial notion of substitution BTor does he make any use of Cuny's 
analysis of this concept Inexact concepts allow of neutral candidates, 
exact concepts do not K^er distmgnishes between mexact concepts 
and those which are obscure Eor the latter have no clearly determined 
use while the former have They admit of neutral candidates m a clearly 
determined way. A neutral candidate is defined as one which mi^t be 
taken by one person to be a positire candidate, by another person to be 
a n^ative candidate (p 160) It is a candidate about which each person 
IS free to make his own demsion So an inexact concept is one which at 
some pomt or points fails to ^ve an uneqmvocal directiTe an exact 
Gonce^ one which never &i1b to do so. It is clear that on this account 
any inexact concept can be made exact by obtaining general agreement 
on what are at present its neutral candidates But i inexactness can be 
removed, why should it be laid down as an meiadicable fbatuie of 
perceptual concepts? Yet the whole of Komers analysis of apphed 
mathematics turns on the assumption that the gulf betueen exact and 
mexact concepts is fixed eternally. 

JoHif Tucker 


Social Principles and fke Democrahc State By S I and Br S 

Peters Geoige Alien & Unwin Ltd , London, 1959. Pp 403 32s 

Accobdiko to the blurb on the dust-cover (but without support from 
anytbmg m the text) “ the authors of this book are trying to make exphcit 
the socdal piincqdes which underhne the procedures and pohtical piacboe 
of the modem democratic state ” This is what long s&etches of it do 
03 em to be domg. and a reader may regret that it was not in fact made 
the conlacollmg purpose of the whole It is somethmg winch might be 
done with a high degree of objectivity — to diow (as it were m a Kantian 
‘‘transcendental deductzon”) what valuations and what hierarchy of 
valuations are required to justify the arguments used by oil the parties 
in present-day pohtical discussions m this and sinular countries, leavmg 
it m the end to the reader to decide whether he himself accepts that 
hierarchy of values, and thereby understand better either why he adopte 
the pohtical position which he does or alternatively why it is Aat he finds 
all contemporary pobtics unsatisfying. 

But this is not the plan followed The authors, one of whom is a 
philosopher and the other a pohtical scientist, tell us m their preface that 
their ongmal aim was to supply “ a text-hook which takes account of 
recent developments m philosophy without being too remote from the 
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institationB of the modem 'crelfore state'' for the use of the “great 
xniniber of stadeats 'who take Social Philosophy as part either of an 
Honours Degree or of a Diploma in Social Studies Sociology, or Puhhc 
Administration’’. The hook, as it has emerged, is divid^ into three 
parts, of which the first is the most ** philos(^hical heing concerned 
with what the aulhors call “ forms of social reg^tion ”, particularly the 
nature of Horahly and Law. The second part is concerned with the 
famihar hi^-soundmg social prmciples ” — Hquality, Justice (with 
appended chapters on Property and Punishment), and Freedom. The 
th^ part is “Pohtical Theory” in the specialist's sense — the State. 
Sovereignly, Pohtical Obligation, and so on — culminatix^ m the e:£pected 
defence of Liberal Democracy FmaHy there is an appendix on Inter- 
national Relatioiis Most of what is said is quite good sense, but it is 
also rather dull (particularly to philosophers, who usually like a httle 
provocation) Some of the bh^t of the textbook clings to it — the anxiety 
of the coiiscienti 0 n 8 author lest innocent minds ^ould be led to accept 
as estabh^ed fact anything actually controversial — and, since nothmg 
is uncontroversial in politics, here a second-best course has to be followed, 
which IS to adopt a middle-of the-road position such as will ofiend as few 
people as possible. In this book it is lou^y the position of the right 
wmg of the Labour Party, so muted as to be possibly acceptable to the 
left wmg of the Conservatives 

Philosophers will naturally be most mterested in the philosophy, but 
this is wheit is least satis&ctoxy In the early chapters the ftshionable 
antithesis of “ prescriptive ” and “ descr^tive ” is tossed around in a 
way which may somet^es pumle even the professional and would surely 
be quite incomprehensible to amfi pln stud^ts fiir whom this “ Social 
Philosophy ” was the first philosophy they had ever met The authors 
'themselves describe their position as “ a cantiaus Htfiitananism which 
'takes full account of the principle of impartiahty ”, In fact the 
TJtihtarianism is ve r y much watered down and the notion of imparti- 
ahty ” heavily overworked XJtQitarians of the tradition have generally 
'understood 'that it is important to what is the “ good *’ or 

*' happmess ” or whatever 'they have called it that is to be promoted, but 
here it seems that “ impartiahty ” is all AVe are told that to say that the 
state should sedr the common good ” is only to say that it should “ attend 
to the mterests of its members in a Gpint of impartiah^ * , bnt. if we are 
told anywhere what are and what are not anyone's “ interests '. it is so 
hghtly stressed as to leave no impression (It would seem that when 
Keete flogged the Hton boys “ for theur good he “ sou^t their common 

good so long as he flogged them all “ in a spirit of impartiahty '*.) The 
account of “ authority ” which Dr Peters presented to the Jomt Session 
at Southampton in 1958 appears agam, anyone who found it confused 
and confu sing then will not find it any less so now, hut less is made to hang 
jyon it than mi^t have been e:qpected. because the 'whole ‘ authon- 
taiian side of pobtics is here veiy mucdi played down. The discussion 
of though it makes some pomts by the way, is 'vitiated 

ov tile assumption that, because a book of this kmd is properly most 
concerned with the fimctions of criiniaal courts prisons and other such 
of the state, therefore nothing hut tliis is what the plulosopbcrs 
of mo past have had to consider in their accounts of punishment, w hen 
in filet they had m view everythmg fiom slappmg with the parental 
slipper to consignment to hell-fiie. 

9 
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The authors axe in some danger of failing 0 level English Language 
in GCE. for inabzhty to distinguish the uses of ** principle ** and 
principal Otherwise the only mispnnt I hare noticed is an intrusive 
dash in the latle of Spinoza’s Tractatus PciltUcvs m the footnote to page 307 

A M. M&gIver 


Wahrheii und Meikode, By HAKS-GKona Gadaaier Tuebingen, 1960 
Pp 486, ca £3 Grondznege emer philosopbischen Hermeneutik 

Pbofessor Gadaaeer (Heidelberg) is a well-known scholar in Greek and 
Modem Philoso;^y in his own country. In this book ubich reads like 
extensive Gifford Lectures, he gives a summary of his life-long studies by 
unfolding a new concept of philosophy 

The sub-title mdicates the pbilosopMcal tradition winch gives the frame- 
work to the thesis Schleiermacber, a theologian of the Romantic penod 
m Grermany who grounded bis theology in a pon-theistical system, and 
Wilhelm Dilriiey, foUowmg his footsteps two generations later, corned the 
term “ Hermeneutics ” or “ Geisteswissenschaften It may at best be 
compared with the English understandmg of the “ humonioia the “Moral 
Sciences ” although “ Gestesweissenschaften ” are distinguished and de- 
veloped against the static methods which the latter share with the ration- 
alislnc and empincistio traditions of eigihteenth-centuiy plulosopl^ 
Bilthey’s ambition was to develop a method of understanding history and 
the arts more adequately than was possible by application of the methods 
useful for the sciences He understood history as an outcome of the forces 
of “ Life ” and based his method, an mtmtive revival of histoncal texts, 
philosophically by assummg a resemblance of all human affairs resulting 
from their participation m that ground which he called " Leben ” Thus 
his method went below the classical separation between ' oogitans ’ and 
' cogitatum’ and pomted to a pnor common basis, history, ftom 
stems this separation, a separation which Descarteses’ philosophy, modeiUed 
on the methods of science, declared to be the only reliable method of mguuy 

This concept of ' Und^tanding ’ (Verstehen) Gadamer traces hack to 
the Roman concept of * sensus communis ’ It does not inherit the cap- 
acity to subsume a parfacular case under a general law. Renaissance 
scholars and Protestant theologians developed this sense to anthonm 
direct mqiunes mto tlie meaning either of antique literature (“ ad fontem 
was the battle-cry of the humanists) or of the words of the Bible In both 
cases the human mmd freed itself from the bonds of deductive reasoiMg 
Parall^ed to Vico, ^afteshuxy developed “wit” and “humour as 
modes of common sense behaviour which Thomas Reid systematized in ^ 
pbilosoj^y of Common Sense Bergson’s “ bon sens ” is based on this 
“ nuheu social ” as well 

Although Shaftesbury’s, together with Edward Young's, mfluence m the 
Germany of the eighteen^ century was considerable, the En^ish-Erenm 
bom meanmg of ‘ common-sense * did not enter Gferman thinkmg. Voh- 
tical conditions were not yet developed enou^ to take m this emblem oi 
hberabsm Deprived of its pohtical frame it enters mto the systems oi 
philosophy and re-appears there as “ Urteilskraft ”, power of judgement 
Oetinger, a German pietiat, raises common sense mto a Bacoman ^ 
invemendi ”, drawing largely from Shaftesbury Kant devaluates it to the 
juridical subsumption of a given case under a general rule correspondingly 
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opposing it as vulgar sense ” (Gememer Menschenveistand) to the 
tmth-finding Beason But in the aesthetic theories of the age common 
sense le-appears as * judgements of taste’ (Geschmacksurteile). This 
aesthetic aspect of common sense gives the first focal point for Gadamer 
to develop the critical Hermeneutics Through a phenomenological 
analysis of “ games ” he unfolds the aesthetic apprehension of things and 
events underlying our theoretical knowledge of them Thus the Arts 
achieve sup(remacy over the sciences : as means of expression over reduced 
and abstract propositional knowledge. Kant's " snbjectivisation ' of 
aesthetic experience must be overcome in favour of Hegel s understandmg 
of the Arts as an aspect in the revelation of spirit in history. Kow the 
understanding of the meaning of arts wfil give us an unbroken knowledge of 
umversal truth. 

The other origin of hermeneutics as a philosophy is found m Gadamer' s 
criticism of the philosophical foundations of the works of the German h^ 
torums Banke and Dioysen. The examination of their ‘ historic ’ sho^ 
a pantheistical background against Tvhich their understandmg of history is 
justified Gradually this pantheism underlying the understanding of 
history is removed m the second part of the last century and gives way to 
a more materialistic concept of the whole as an mganism. This period 
in the history of the imderstanding of the arts is represented by Hfithey. 
Bilthey however has not succeeded in distinguishing clearly between 
psychology and hermeneutics. HusserL parallel to Bilthey. as Gadamer 
thinks, developed this pattern, called life * in Dilth^. by exposing the 
distmction between meaning and thon^t m his later books. Husserl 
remams a transcendental subjectiyistiG philosopher throu^ont. He does 
not succeed either m overcoming the antmomies between the acting cogito 
C' ego *' cogitans) and the cultural world which is an infinite reality that 
never could be unlolded totally out of the isolated subject. 

But Husserrs mqumes mto the ' intentionality ' of the zmnd reveal the 
duration of tune prior to the atoms of successive events in the conscious- 
ness This discovery will later give the pattern for Heidegger to exhibit 
the “ historicity ” of human existence firom the radical fimtnde (** Bndlich- 
kat ”) of man’s life. This “ Endlichkeit gives historicity to all human 
endeavours to find truth. It ttipatis the dptiial of the idealistic insisteuce 
upon a conceptually conceived realm of eternal univeisals and bases 
knowledge m the factual existing world. 

Gadamer who aims to apply Heideggers fimdamental ontological 
8Jialysis m the construction of his Hermeneutio. emphasizes mainly the 
methodological aspect m Heidegger s scripts in order to transfer this into 
his own fbundation of Hermeneutics. 

Hegel and Heide^er Gadamer develops the notion of language as 
universal. T ho ught is language This groundwork 
wmch language provides for thought Gadamer further exposes, and 
defends it against the Platonic tradition of degradmg the body of the 
spoken language over and against conceptual tbmkiDg by a mo^ subtle 
mterpretation and criticism of Plato s Crtztylus. This internal criticism, 
revealing the embedded dialectic in Plato's rejection of common language, 
would alone be enough to show the penetration of Gadamer's method of 
cntacasm. 

Tte ontological place which language now occupies for fbe finding of 
truth enables Gadamer to state, in principle, an infinite concept of knou - 
ledge If words not only what methods, concepts or propositions mean, 
bear the essence of thin^ and events, all that can be said, can aUo be 
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known Thus Gkidamer, by grounding the idea of an all penetrative 
knowledge in language, revives Hegel’s olaun for universal faith m the 
body of languages In the most condensed form language is present in 
poetry, thus showing the close connection which poetry, prior to the 
sciences, has to knowledge 

Largely m defence of Plato on the other hand Gadamer advocates the 
dialogical way of finding truth The dialogue which people may engage in 
about somethmg m question would reveal that the process of Gpeakmg 
together proceed mdependently of mdmdual intentions to give the dis- 
cussion a wanted direction Language, not the ' mtentionahty ’ of the 
mdividual mmds, possesses all thoughts m advance and would guide our 
thinkmg to results unknown beforehand It is here that Gadamer sym- 
pathetically follows H G CoUingwood’s “ Logic of question and answer ” 
m his Antohiogro^hyy a cnticism of the Oxford Beahsts and their neglect 
of history (p 362) Language tlius proves to be the element of conunum- 
cation But language would be msufi&ciently understood if given the 
usual conventionahsUc defimtion Words are not conventional signs and 
symbols but rather expressions of tlie disguised truth of being. To back 
this ontology Gadamer follows the theological mterpietation of the saymg 

TTig Word became flesh ”, showmg that language bmds the * cosmos ’ 
together m the human person So hermeneutics, which is the work of 
represontmg the past that our mmds inherit through tradition, achieves 
the rank of a pi vma phtlosophia It is the fount of knowledge of truth 

This foundation of knowledge m languages, which Gadamer, unlike for 
instance Bnch Unger m his “ Gegen die Biohtung ” (1925) , does not umfy 
mto the ideal of a single orchoio language;, is oertamly tracing the human- 
istic tradition m which Gadamer, together with some other contemporary 
German philosophers, participates He pomts out that to somebody 
surrendering to it hermeneuticB would mean an exercise m acute speculative 
mteiprotations 

There may be many a hmt for criticism m this philoso;^y from pomts of 
view external to Gadamer’s own I may be allowed to pomt out only one 
which, to me, seems to follow from thinking through his own idea of lan- 
guage as a nmversal of all universals Language thus understood appears 
to me like an endless ocean m which no hght-ships nor coasts could be seen 
Is this insight mto the essence of meaning which language provides for the 
mqmrmg thought really the solution of the problem of truth? Is it not true 
tliat the activity of mind which may be of necessity to enquire the meaning 
of a text, creates already an mtention which points beyond the enolosuie of 
words which will mean words agam^ And if this activity were constitutive 
of hermeneutios would this not place the ‘ oogito as a sheer activity, out- 
side language, an activity which it would mainly have to dneot upon the 
oontext m question^ And if this were accepted would the bnguistio monism 
which seems to me imphcit m Gadamer’s critical hermeneutics not be mter- 
Tupted at this source, through ttua activity of the mind which would have 
to be opposed ontologioally to language m some way? I should not like to 
contmue these speculations here as Gadamer’s philosophy stands as 
m the tradition of Gontmental, eroecially German philosophy, of the la^ 

L A. j JLm Tia 
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Hegd^B Fhxlosoplvtoai Encychpedta of Knowledge Althou^ I Trould not 
say that Gadamer’s book coidd be read veiy eaaily he cesrtamly does not 
present to his readers as many obstacles as the unusual termmology of his 
teacher Heide^er 

H J SCHtlBlKO 


The Moral Phtloao^y of Bxchand Fnce By Lbnkabt Aqvist (Lund * 
Gwk Gleemp, Copenhagen : Ejnar Munshgaard. labraiy of Theona, 
No. 5. Bp 214. No pnce given ) 

Looks once remarked, m effect, that men could reason correctly before 
Aristotle mvented the syllogism Similarly,. one might have supposed 
that philosophers could esEpress themselves adequately before KusseU and 
Wbit^ead -wrote Pi mcipio Mathemaixca Mr Aquist, however, is over- 
impressed by a techmqne of exposition -which is highly successfiil m logic 
and mathematics but, except when used with the greatest discretion, out of 
place in moral philosophy. In consequence, what might have been a com- 
petent but unexciting discussion of some of Richard Pnce's mam tenets — 
chiefly the epistemological ones — is rendered almost unreadable This is 
partly due to a certam initatmg use of unnecessary techmcal termmology, 
BU(^ as * HP-deontic \ * (2')-action ‘ B-substitution and by Mr. Aquist’s 
inabihty to -talk about actions or properties, but only about ‘ an action, A ’ 
or ‘ a property, P ’ The chief reason for the great difficulty any reader 
must have in following Mr. Aqmst's arguments, ho-wever, is iias He has, 
presumably partly to avoid the necessily of repeating himself, and partly 
to state fhmgs concisely and m a way which makes them stand out, 
expressed all &e contentions or definitions he wishes to discuss m separate 
paragraphs, and numbered them ** B ” or “ 1 or “ (i) ” , when -vanants 
on them are subsequently produced, which happens ffequently, these are 
then numbered “ B' ”, or “ ” or “ (i)' These must occur at the rate 

of about half a dozen to the page The continual occurrence of new 
paragraphs prevents the reader from gettmg mto a stnde, and the fact 
that every contention discussed, however trivial, m dignified by a separate 
paragraph, means that the important ones get lost Worse -than either 
of these faults, however, is that once somethmg has been labelled, it is 
subsequently referred to by its letter or number, and smce many sentences 
refer without page references, to some three of these contentions, 
which sometimes occur a long -way back, the reader has, by the time he 
has located and understood them all — which sometimes means refemng 
back to stili other numbered contentions — ^forgotten what it was to be 
I^ved, and, unless he is patient, ceased to care The trouble is, presum- 
ably, that Mr Aquist is so mterested m and so ffimiliar with the ms and 
outs of what he is saying that he Ims completely lost sight of the difficulties 
whuh mig^t be experienced by a reader. This is a pity, for his obser- 
vations, though often mgglmg and barbarously expressed^ are frequently 
acute and sound Most of what he hna to say, however, is simply not 
important or original enough to warrant the labour mvolv^ m mastering 
except -to a few specialists Anyone unacquamted with Richard Price’s 
work would get a very queer idea of it frxim reading Mr Aqmst’s book, 
CM would, mdeed, be m for a very pleasant surprise, for Price’s solemn 
but serviceable prose style is, compared with that of his expositor, a 
masterpiece of lucidity, vivacity and wit 
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La Politiqite MoraU de John Locls By Raymond Polish Fans: 

Presses Universitaires de B^noe, 1960 Pp 320 14 N F 

This is an inve^itagation of the nature and degree of s^aithesis betvreen 
Locke's moral and political theory Its sigmticance hes m the authors 
challenge to four leading theses advanced by Peter Laslett m his recent 
edition of Lockers Tito Treatises of Goiernnient Admittedly, Professor 
Polm nowhere exphcitly argues against Laslett and he may not be aware 
himself of the full sigmficance of his project It is clear, nevertheless, 
that he has read Laslett s Introduction m manuscript and also knew his 
previous articles adumbratmg the novel mteipretations 
The pomts on which Pohn challenges Laslett's views are these : (1) He 
insists that Locke wrote Ttco Treatises not merely m response to a 
particular pohtical situation but as a philosopher, tern the form of an 
analytic argument a statement of universal prmciple (2) He refuses 
to beheve that what Locke said m his Essay cancermng Human Under- 
standing had no beani^ on his political theoiy , he attempts to show, 
for instance that there is an essential connection between his philosophical 
doctnne of power on the one hand and his notions of will, reason, happi* 
ness, and liberty on the other. (3) As he looks upon Locke’s early 
Oxford wntmgs on the civil magistrate and on natural law as important 
stages of his bought, he does not like Laslett, regard his mature pbil- 
OBophy as exclusiv^y the result of the intervenmg mfiuence of Shaftesbuzy 
In this connection, he seeks to put an end to the controversy concerning 
the degree of admixture of authoritarian or Hobbist dements m Locke s 
views “ he shows that, in prmoiple, there was no zolte-face, no conversion 
between Ins early wTitmgs and his subsequent notions of hberfy and 
toleration (4) As the title of the book mdicates he endeavours to 
treat Locke’s views on ethics and pohbcs, thou^ obviously falling into 
two distinct domams, as inseparable &om one another, and he looks upon 
his dootrme of natnral law as their common basis Such an approach 
must pose the question, never previously answered or even raised, whether 
Locke w'ould have regarded pohtical theoiy like eteics as a demonstrable 
science While Laslett professes to see an affimty between Locke’s 
discussion of pohtics and empincal medicme. one might justifiably aigue 
that Locke thonght pohtical theory, which he distmgoished &om pohtical 
action or prudence smce these are dependent on experience and analogical 
reasonmg, to be founded upon fix^ defimtions {cf eg First Treatise. 
paras 23, 108, 109 , Second Treatise, para 62) and hence, by means of 
deductive reasonmg, capable of demonstration 
In the mam, I think, Pohn’s exposition is on the n^t lines, except 
perhaps for his too firequent attempts at a rapprochement between Locke 
and ]^iit He is particularly ^od in his accounts of controversial 
questions, sudi as Locke’s theoiy of the state of nature, which he succeeds 
m makmg unambiguous without either too much divorcmg it &om, or 
assimilatmg it to Hobbes’s conception The way m which he co>ordinates 
the diffranent features of Locke’s notonoudy complex moral theory, for 
instance his hedonism and rationalism, is likewise excdlent (pp 48-61) 

A further advantage is that of all recent authors on Locke’s moral and 
pohtical philosophy in thia coimtiy. France, Italy and the Umted States, 
Polm has paid the closest attention to the i^vant new manusci^t 
matenal m Oxford The flow of pubhcations smce this matenal first 
became available is mdeed gratif^ong , there are signs that more are on 
the way 
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LaLogiqu^dehSimpliciti. By A sdb£ LA jroTCHE : Dunod (Paris, 1959). 
Pp 331 + 536 + 330 . 

This book iiustrates very dearly the gulf tlwt now seps^ 
g f-mn philosophy from much that is done on the Contoent. k sup- 
oasuu if J , -nTiiinannhT- of sciencB. mtroduciiif: 



to spot an example of any kind, either m logic or m ^no^ to fflndrafe 
the operation of this principle. This makes a good deal of the text 

”*lhe1^part, ‘ The Evolution of Logic is a senes of tMer dicta about 
loMC taken from almost every logician since Aristotle No lUnstratioaM 
are nven of any of the logical systems mentioned. In the second ^ 
the author propounds his logic of simpli(aty. In ^ect he k savi^ tim 
both the physical nmvecse and the human mind are governed oy ^inc^les 
of amphsaty It is not made clear whether this sunplicriiy is to he taken 
as paucity of elements or simplicity of structure, a^distincfti<m_^tal to any 
discussion of this sort By pmsuing simplidtr in thfnfang to are 
supposed to be guaranteed a measure of understanding of tM physic^ 
tmiverse no examples of a successful instance of such a pursuit 

arc given The theory is daimed to be proved by bemg the only possible 
explanation of * the “ marvellous correspondence ” between hlathem^cs 
and Physics *. TThat this marvellous correspondence is the author does 

not say ^ ix. 

As a diaractenstio instance of the method of argument adoptedi^ne 
hook I (piote a key passage in the e:^ositlon of the theory, taken from 
page 489. ' The first [the Logfo of Simplicity] reveals the nor^ according 
to which the tipo logical /i£Jicii<wia of asstmilaiiofi and comjposition act 
mteract m the specific dynamism of the human intelligenoe The second 
[toe Methodology of Concord] of secondary strength, analy^ the cycle of 
more complex operatums, through which the certainty of science emeipes 
from a combined action of psychic functions (or p^rcho-pliysiol<^cal 
fimctaons) which insures the double presence in the world *’ of human 
consciousness its presence in the exterior world and its presence in the 
mtenor world ' Faced by a complete absence of examples we can harffly 
say that M Lamouche is but equally he cannot expect us to t hin k 

hm light 
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An Iniroduction to Metaphysics By Makhut TTErnnGOEB. iicanslated by 
K4JXPH MAyTTB-nir Tale University Press (Iiondon : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1959. Pp.xi4-214, 22s. 6d. 

I susFECi that thfa book does not toow Heidegger at his best. In some 
of his other writings, behind a bnstling bamcade of abstract-looking 
ternnnology, Heidegger is sometimes, jnst discenubly. discussing some 
concrete to]^c — people, for instance, under the name of ** the J^xsein ; 
and on such topics he gftTn«Hfr»»g things to say which are not true 
®^ctly, not always precisdy Ty^ agningfiil, and never dear, but also not 
‘uumterestmg. Admittedly, on the general topic of the human jne- 
dicament novdists and dramatists usually do better ; hut some pWIo- 
fiophera do not do badly, and Heid^ger is at tunes of their company. 
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Bat the theme of the present work is ** the question of Bemg ” — a topio 
(if it IS a topic) of maaamum abstractness, and one on which it is really , 
not possible to be dimly dzamatio, enigmatically ezcitmg, rhetorically 
effective, or darkly and paradoxically powerful Here bombination, for' 
the want of appropriate subject matter, achieves nothing at all The 
reader is told, ov&c and over agam, that the two fundamental questions 
are “ Why is there anything rather than nothing?*’ and “ How does it 
stand with bemg 7” , all that is offered by way of answer is that bemg is 
not becoming, is not fjyppeanng, is not thinking, is not ’’ the Ought ” , and 
the author’s sixenuous insistence that asking questions is a far mote vital 
activity than answermg them is poor consolation One feels entitled to 
e^ect more nutrition fcom so thick a gruel, particularly m view of the 
gigantic pretentiousness with which it is served up. 

It should be added that the present volume is a translation &om the 
German edzOon, dated 1953, of lectures d^vered by Heidegger m 1935. 
One round compliment to Nazism has bravely (or perhaps m^vertently) 
been allowed to stand (p 199) 

G J, Warkook 


The Epical Ammal ByC H Waddivotok. London. Allen and Unwm, 
1960 Pp 218 26s 

Professor Waddiegtok’s book touches on a great variety of topes, some 
of them rather disconnected He does, however, advance a central thesis, 
which is' roughly as follows. Bvolntion has a defimte and discernible 
direction, which is not accidental but inherent m the nature of the evolu- 
tionary process Human evolution is prmoipally cultural rather than 
physu^, and depends on the transmission of information from one genera- 
tion to the next The human readmess to accept transnutted information 
” IB founded on the formation of ‘ authonty-bearn^ ’ systems withm the 
mind which also result m the human individual becommg a creature which 
goes m for having beliefs of the particular tone we call ethical ’ ’ Thus ethical 
behefs have the function of “ making possible human evolution according to 
the mode which it is following ” E^cid beliefs can therefore “ be meamug- 
^blly judged according to their efficacy m furthering the general evoln- 
tionaiy direction 

This is an mgemous and mteresting thesis The mam difficulty about it 
IS its vagueness The comparison between cultural evolution and genetic 
evolution is rather vague The concept of “ function ”, which plays an 
important part m the axgnment, is explained thus . ” f^en we assign a 
function to somethmg we assert . . lhat it forms part of a causal network, 
and the results of the causal network when observed over the range m 
whidi they are eigpressed exhibit some general property ” , and this is 
extremely vague It is asserted that cultural learning is dependent on the 
adoption of ethical behefo, but the nature of the connectiou is not explained, 
and, while Waddington produces evidence to show that his ’’ authority* 
bearing systems ” do get formed in the mind, he produces none to chow that 
their formation is necessary to the acceptance cn transmitted information. 

As to his suggested entenon for jud^g ethical behe&, there are two 
obvious difficulties Firstly, m order to apply the entenon, we need to 
know what the ” general evolutionary direction ” is , and here agam th^e 
is vagueness In Chapter 11 Waddmgton speaks of a trend towards 
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greater effioienoy, for which there is ample and familiar evidence. In 
Ohapter 16 he speahs of a trend towards richness of expenenoe (a very 
different matterh for which I think satisfactory evidence would be hard to 
]^dace But when, at the end of the book, he comes to the discussion of 
some current moral issues, though he has many sensible things to say, he 
does not manage to get any defimte guidance &om his ideas of evolutionary 
direction. * 

Secondly, granted that there is an evolutionary direction, why should 
we approve or further it^ Waddingtcm’s reasons for doing so are not 
dearly stated, bnt I think he means, not that we should approve and 
hirth^ the course of evolution as such, wherever it may lead, bnt only m 
so &r as it leads to consequences in ihemselves desirable . for, while he 
admits that there are evolutionaiy sequences which lead to no improve- 
ment (“ stasigenesis ” and oladogenesiB ”), he takes account m bis moral 
theory only of those which do lead to improvement anagenesis ’’) If 
tins is his position, it presupposes a stand^ird of value mdependent of the 
actual course of evolution. 

G. H Whixeley 


By M&bio Bitnoe Spnngfield, Blmois * Charles 
G Thomas, 1959. Fp. ziv -f 313. 61s 

This is a collection of essays on the conceptual problems of physical science. 
All tim essays have been published before, mostly in Son^ and North 
American journals ; they are repnnted here m a revised and enlarged 
version. The first few chapters deal with the nature and function of 
^thodology ending m a general discussion of metasmentifiG theory. Then 
followB a chapter on computors The remaining four essays are mainly 
concemed with the philoso|^cal mteipretation of quantum mfifthA-Tiing 
The range of problems discussed by the author — from the nature of 
science to the tune reversal m dementary parfeiole theory — is so wide that 
it IB impossible to give a detailed cnticism here The author argues from 
the viewpoint of what he ‘ scientifio matenahsm TTia arguments 
am sometimes rather polemical and directed mainly against the common 
F^osophy of modem physicists, that is, logical positivism and empinoism 
^ attacks are qmte justified ; hnt the author does not realise 
that his smentifio matenahsm is as mu^ an arbitrary epistemology as is 
p^tavism Modem science has long outgrown the -isms of classical 
I*“^osophy. This is the reason for the phdosophical behaviour of some 
^yn^ts which the author finds so sfrange — when they jump from 
laeaiist to reate arguments m their explanations. Here hes the ongm of 
e^ endless disputes concerning quantum meohanioal reality. The 
^ epistemology correqiond to the methodology of mduct- 
^ ivism which has hew recognised to be insufficient for modem science ever 
*”^11 poanted it out m his Spencer lecture of 1933 

knA 1 j ^ author’s discussion of standa^ philosophical problems, eg of 
u of mdmduals, etc , is ^ways interesting He 

WB how the problems anse fincm smentffic theory and he bnn g g to them 
TOy ^esh treatment The book is quite popular and may he read 
r P^osophers who want to learn something about the meta- 
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Oxford Essays tn Jurisprudence lidited by A G. Guest. Clarendon 
Press Oxford Umveisify Press, 1961. Pp xym+292 25s 

This book consists of ten essays by members of the Oxford Pacnlly of La\p. 

In the first two essays P. J Fitzgerald and H L A Hart move beyond 
the orthodox theory of action m Anglo- Amencan jurisprudence, namely, 
that voluntary action consists of the desire for a muscular contraction or 
perhaps the desire plus the contraction. Fitzgerald considerB the mrcom- 
stances m which courts actually accept that someone’s acts or omissions 
were ‘ involuntary ’ Tfia conclusion is that justice and deterrence both 
demand that an agent should be held responsible only vhere he could have 
controlled his movements, except where the lack of control could have been 
avoided by an earher action which tLos in his power, or (m Civil Law) 
where he could have avoided creatmg a situation of exceptional danger to 
others. 

The orthodox theory of action will lead one to analyse any act for viaoh 
the agent can decently be held responsible mto (i) the muscular contraction, 
(u) the desire for the muscular contraction, and (lu) foresight of the conse- 
quences of the muscular contraction But ‘ cnmmal negligence ’ mdudes 
&e absence of (in). Is it then mere barbarism to punish, e g careless 
driving^ Hart answers that if we are gomg to punish at all, there is no 
reason m principle why we should not punish negligence, smce we can have 
just as good evidence fi>r assertmg that someone could have avoided being 
negligent as for assertmg that he could have avoided ddiberately doing 
somethmg In both cases it is a matter of estunating whether he had the 
relevant capacities — a modicum of mtelhgence, self-control, etc 

A W B Simpson two questions Firstly, can a court (c g the 
House of Lords) sensibly decide that in future it will be bound by its pre- 
cedents? He answers that this is possible m the sense that the court is 
then bound by its precedents until it decides otlierwise, just as a person 
may decide to act on a certam principle until further notice Secondly, 
what does it mean to say lhat a court is so bounds BEe answers that the 
court must either follow or distmguish any previous cases which might be 
regarded as relevant 

A G- Ghiest discusses * Logic m the Law % rejectmg the popular anti- 
thesis between ‘ logic ’ and ‘ life * or * expenenoe ’ But he fights straw 
men Of course, the judge can alwajrs make his decisions ‘ logical ’ by 
smtably defimng his terms, but the question is how should he decide 
which way to define them^ Crudely and shortly, where he cannot simply 
subsume the present case under the obviously appropriate legal category, 
he must draw analogies by (a) considering the detailed similarities and dis- 
similarities between the present case and the unproblematical paradigm 
cases, or (&) saying that the object served m treatmg the paradi^ m the 
legally prescribed way will (or will not) be served by treating the present 
case in the same way. (a) and (6) may lead to difierent results and it is 
here that the conflict between logic («= a) and life (~ h) arises. 

R. F. V, Heuston ably sets out and defends the ‘ new theory’ of sove- 
reignty, accoidmg to which ‘ the sovereign ’ is ihe name for a body of m^ 
gomg through a certam procedure — ^not simply a body of men If the 
procedure is changed, so is the sovereign In an extraordinary fiual 
paragraph, Heuston apjiears to daim that the ‘ new theory ’ of 
leignty provides a painless Common Law substitute for a BiU of Bi^ts 
In truth, though, it still does nothing to stop Parliament from killing a« 
blue-eyed babies It only says that %f the ‘ Queen-in-Parliament ’ were 
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re-defined for tius purpose as, say, two-ltods of the Oommons, then the 
xaeasoie would have to be passed hy that majonfy. 

N. S Marsh contnbutes a long and absorbing account of recent work on 
the concept of Ihe ' Buie of Law ’ which has b^ done under the aui^ices 
of I3]!OiSCO and the International Coninussion of Jurists The agreed 
oondusions of these massiTe international efforts are hardly striking or 
ongmal. More important is the fitict that such a large measure of agree- 
ment among jurists from different countries was achieved, both on what 
can be generalised about and what cannot 'Far example, there appears 
to have been a general xecogmtion that the same job of protectn^ rights 
may be done by quite different kmds of instatutions 
G. Marshall adm Tchether some matters are by Iheir nature smtable or 
unsmtable for judicial (particnlarly as agamst administrative) decision. 
He reviews a number of cntena which have been proposed, finds t he m 
wantn^ and claims that the allocation of decisions is a job for the legida- 
tore, smce the real question is whether or not the decision is to be subject 
to ministerial conttol But to reformulate the terms of a problem is not 
necessarily to e li m ina te it, and we must surely aak j ** Aren’t some matters 
inherently more suited to mimstenal contnd than others^” 

The three remaining essays are of a more technical nature. J F Lever 
^ some tidying up in the law of Torts, D. B. Hams follows out the 
la^nnthine comj^oations of ‘ The Concept of Possession in BTiglisb Law ’ ; 

Honor6 analyses * Owneidup In place of ‘ owneisliip ’ as the 
name ot a * bundle of rights ’ varying oapnoiously ficom one legal system 
TO another, he offers us a paradigm of ‘ full ’ or ‘ hberal ’ ownership Par- 
ticular legal systems may recognise only somethmg short of * full ’ owner- 
fih^hut most, he suggests, allow'full* ownership over at least some goods. 

There ate many mispnnts, and pomts 4 and 5 on page 282 are referred 
TO on page 283 as pomts 6 and 6 respectively. 

B M. Babby 
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L— EACH AND EVERY, ANY AND ALL 

By Zeno Yendler 

The theory of quantaficatioii is supposed to provide us mth a 
cleax modd of the bgical import of such particles of language as 
“ all ”, “ every ”, « each ”, " any ” and “ some Even if it is 

not claimed iix&t ^e theory can account for all the aspects that are 
mvolved in the correct use of these words, it is commonly main- 
tained that the logically important features are well brought out, 
and taken care of in a manner that surpasses the origiaal in clarity. 
** Quantifioation cuts across the vernacular use of * all * every 
^ any and also * some ^ ‘ a certain etc , . . . in such a fashion as 
to dear away the baffling tan^e of ambiguities and obscurities. . . . 
The device of quantification subjects lids levd of discourse, for 
the first time, to a clear and general algorithm.”^ 

^ As the same test diows in detail, some ambiguities and obscuri- 
ties are indeed cleared away by the technical devices at our 
disposal. Mated by this success one is naturally inclined to force 
all sentences in which these partides occur into the strait-jacket 
prescnbed by the theory of quantification, suppressing thereby, I 
fear, other aspects, among them logically important ones, l^t 
enter into the common understanding of these words The fact 
that the theoiy succeeded in darifying some logically important 
points does not show that s3l the remaining points are of a mere 
stylistic but not logical interest ; the fact that the cake once has 
been cut with success does not mean that this is the only profitable 
way of cutting the cake. More in particular, I have reasons to 
think that tbe method of lumping ” each ”, “ every ”, ” all ” 
end “ any ” together and treating them as stylistic variants of 
the same logical structure tends to obscure issues concerning the 
lype of reference, existential import and law-like form of general 

^ W. V. Quine* Maihematieal Logic, xensed edition, Cambridge. Mp*** , 
Hamtd IJmrerBity Press, 1951, pp. 70-71. 
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propositiooB. In tbe following, tlxerefore, I shall attempt to dis- 
cern and to eidiibit the differences as well as the shnilanties in the 
r61e of these particles, which task, suipiisin^y enough, has neyer 
been nndert^en yet in a systematic way, at least not to my 
knowledge. 

As we consider the vaziotxs sentences in which these partides 
occur, the first difference that strikes us is a grammatical one. 
** Evejy ” and “ each ” are always followed by the ging n1fl.T form 
of the noun, while “ saxy ” sometimes, and " ^ ” neady always, 
calls for the pluraL 

Leaving a^e, for the time being, the less consistent ** any 
we shall focus our attention on difference in this respect 
between all on the one side, and ** every ” and each ** on 
the other, and we shall attempt to find the reason behind it. Eor, 
as we are going to see, it is by no means a mere capnce of gram- 
mar: it is indicative of a diffmeuce in the veiy meaning of these 
words. 

Ckmsider these propositions : 

(а) All those blocks are ydlow. 

(б) All those blocks axe siinilax. 

(c) All those blocks fit together. 

(d) I!he number of all those blodrn is 17. 

It is dear that (a) is true if and only if the proposition : 

{aa) Eadi (eveiy one) of those blocks is yellow, 
is true. Thus here, at least in so for as truth-values are concerned, 
no difference appears between the functions of these particles 

This, however, is obviously not the case in regard to (6), (c) and 
(d). Eor, to begin with. 

Each (every one) of those blocks is similar, 
is an incomplete sentence ; the question similar to what ^ ” 
remains open. One may ti^ to be more specific : 

(&&) Each of those blocks is siinilar to every other* 

Even t^ veidon will no t do thou^ . K we interpret the relation 
of similaiity as having at least one common characteristic, i^eu 
it is quite possible that each blodr be similar to eveiy other with- 
out all of them being siinilar. (woodman’s example for an “ im- 
perfect community ’’ is snfficiant to illustrate the point.^ , Take 
three dements wi& characteristics distributed as follows . ab^ 
ac. with the given inteipretation, any two elements will he 

BiTTitlpy to each other without all of them being similar, sinoe there 
is no common characteristic running throng tiie total pt^ulation 

» N. Goodman, The Structure of Appearance, CJambridge, Mass , Harvard 
University Hxess, 1951, p- 126. 
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Thus while (6) obviously implies (66), the latter &i]s to imply the 
former. 

As to (c), the differeace is still more marked. There, again, 
the sentence : Each (every one) of those blocks fits together, 
does not make sense, and the improved veisum : 

(cc) Each of those blocks fits eveiy other, 
once more finis to amount to (c). It is quite possible that each 
block fits eveiy other without ^ of them fitting together. Think 
of L-shaped blocks, any two fitting together to form a cube. Thus 
(cc) does not imply (c). But, in this o^e, neither does (c), per ac, 
imply (cc) : all the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle fit together without 
ea^ piece fitting every other. Each, however, must fit some 
others. 

Proposition (d) brings out the difierence in the most extreme 
form. The oounteupart : 

(dd) The number of each (every one) of those blocks is 17. 
will not make sense unless an entii^y different inteipretation of 
number of” is iuvoked, say, being marked with ^e numeral 
17 ”, In this case, of course, there is no logical relation between 
(d) and (dd) whatever. 

What do these examples show ? We have fi)und that while in 
the case of a non-rdational property the difference between the 
function of “ all ” and that of " every ” and “ each ” did not 
register in the tmthrvalues of the propotitions in which they 
occurred, m the cases of certain rdation^ properties that diSer- 
ence, as it were, could be exhibited in terms of truth-values. Of 
course, exactly that was the poiat in using these relational predi- 
cates. The rations of simii^ty (with the ^ven intexpratation} 
and of fitting together can apply to the whole set in a cdRec^ve 
sense, and to subsets (couples) of the whole group in a 
five s«Qse ; and the egressions “ are similar ” or “ fit together ” 
do not mdicate, by themsdves, in which of these senses they be 
predicated. It is, therefore, up to the quantifier particles idone 
to decide the issue. Since, however, the oofiective sense may fail 
to imply the distributive sense and vice versa^ that is to say, one 
respective proposition may be true and the other fidse, st^ a 
difference in irath-values deady indicates the difference in the 
me aning of these particles. Smfiferly, in the last case, the phrase 
** number of ” requires an mtirdy different interpretation accord- 
ing to whether collective or distributive reference is indicated by 
the quantifying particle. We can safely conclude then that, at 
least with respect to a given group of individuals, the reference 
appropriate to " all ” is collective, and the reference appropriate 
to ** each ” or “ eveiy ” is distributive. 
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Proceeding fix>in tbe otber end we aarive at the same con- 
clusion. Once more, for the given reason^ relational predicates 
provide the best examples ; 

Every member of the tribe has two wives. 

Each item in the store costs $5, 

do not mean that all the members of the tribe (taken together) 
have only two wives, or that all the items m the store (taken to- 
gether) are worth only §5. In aU these cases, again, ''all” 
imphes collectivity, " eveiy ” or “ each ” distributivity. 

Now we undeistand the reason why " all ” calls for the plural, 
but " every ” and " each ” go with the singular. Besides, we 
understand some other pecuIiaritLes as well. We mentioned above 
that while 

All those blocks are similar, 
is a complete sentence. 

Each (every one) of those blocks is sumlar. 
needs a complement. The reason is that similarity, being a ida- 
tion, requires at least two terms ; now " aJl ”, wi^ its elective 
reference, famishes more than one already ; " each ” or “ every ”, 
bemg distnbutive, give us only one subject, though, as it were, 
many tunes over. No wonder, then, that we are lookmg for the 
other term(-s) : similar to what 1 

Again, " aU ” has an exclusive and characteristic use in con- 
nection with nouns that are, in some sense or other, collective by 
themselves : 

All the infoGcmation we obtained . . • 

All petroleum is orgamc in origin. 

All the nation rem^bered him. 

We fed that the use of “ all ” is almost redundant here : itmerely 
adds an mnphasis to the universalily of the subject. IncidentaQy, 
such contexts are exertions to the rule ; here “ all ” goes with 
the singular. 

Einally, the veiy possibility of phrases like ” all together ^ , 
" all over ” on the one hand, and “ each separately ”, “ eve^ 
single one ” on the other, fits into the picture we succeeded in 
drawing by more .daborate means. 

In the examples hitherto quoted we treated "every” and 
" each ” pretty mudi alike. Yet, I think, a doser scrutiny re- 
veals some differences here too. These, however, are much too 
fine to be located by merdy comparing trath-vdues. In order 
to spot them we have to summon our best feding for English 
idio^, and without disdaining hdp from other quarters, be they 
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pragmatic or historical. la doing so, at appropjdate junctions, 
1 mean to cast a belated look on “ all ” as ; this might give 
us a chance of bringing some colour into the logical sketch of the 
previous section. 

Here, once more, we start off with a difference that is, in a 
sense, grammatical in nature. While the expression eadi of 
them ’’ IS correct, every of them ” sounds ungrammatical ; 
one has to say ** eveiy one of them On the contrary, ** each 
one of them ” is somewhat redundant. It looks as if “ eadh ” 
already implied ** one ’’ and drew our attention to the individual 
dements in a peculiar way. Indeed, while the sentences : 

He came every day. 

He came each day. 

are both correct (yet we fed some difference), 

He came each second day. 

He came each three days, 
sound odd, the usual forms being 

He came every second day. 

He cmne every three days. 

The reason seems to he that no day is a second, or a third, day 
without a reference to other days. How, then, while every ” 
considers the days as they are among other days, each ” takes 
them one by on^ as it were without their environment. We 
may take a hint from the dictionaries; they tell us that** every ’’ 
comes from ** ever eadh ”, thus originally it served to sum up the 
distribution GharaGteristic of ** ea^ In this sense, ** every ” 

we have to say 

Each of the two . . . 

instead of 

Every one of the two . . . 

Then it is not surprising to find an ezdusive rdle for ** each ” 
in contests like 

Each in turn . , . 

They cost a penny eadh. 

They love each o&er. 

The sides of these triangles are equal each to each. 

In the last two examples the i61e of ** eadh ” is more akin to that 
of ** one ” than to that of ** every ” : what we want to express is 
a one-to-one relation (** one anotiier ”) or correspondence (** one 
to one ”). 


IS between 


This explains why 
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Lest I should be accused of indulging in haiiH^ttiug 1 now 
shift my aigument to moie pragmatic grounds. Suppose I show 
yon a baskeffol of apples and I tell 3 ron 

T^e all of them. 

If yon started to pick th^ one by one, I should be soipiised. 
My offinr was sweeping : yon should take the apples, if possible, 
" en bloc Had I said 

Take eveiy one of them. 

I should not care how you take thmn, pzxmded yon do not leave 
any behind. If 1 say 

Take each of Ihem. 

one ftds that the smtence is unfinished. Something like 
Take each of them and examine themin tum. 
is ejected. Thus Ijecspect yon to take them one after the other 
not missinff any. 

The anticipated le^onse to the first order squares nicely with 
the collective idle of ** dl ” webron^tontin the previous section. 
The other two orders are both distnbutivei, yet with a marked 
difference in aphasia : “ every ” stresses completeness or, rather, 
eshsusfiveness (xem^ber ** ever each ”), “ each ”, on the other 
hand, directs one’s attention to the individuals as they appear, 
in some sncces^on or others one by one. Such an individual 
attention is not required in vain: you have to do something with 
each of them, one after the other. 

It makea sense to say that all the deputies rose as the long 
entered the House 0ike one wnm they rose), it also makes sen^ to 
say that eveiy one of thran rose at that moment {no one remained 
seated), but it is rather queer to say that each of tiiem rose at 
that moment. On the contraiy, it is more proper to say that 
each deputy rose as his name was called, than to say that eveiy 
deputy rose as his name was called. 

To summarize: our considerations in this section not only 
confirm the basic difference between the collective " all ” and the 
distnbutive " every ” and “ each ”, butth^si^esta direigence 
in the respective factions of the 1^ two partmles as wdL More- 
over, as we have seen, some of these differences are not merely 
matters of grammar and style : tiiey may affect tmth-val^ 
as welL This result may encourage us to fece our tou^est but 
most important task : &e cCTmination of the logical behaviour 
of "any”. 

The ** ” is a many-splendoured thing- TSo 

esampH ia suffice to exhibit its wide vaneiy ot 
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aspects. The best Tre can do is to discover these ai^ects one by 
one, isolate them, and then proceed to esplain the import o£ 
** any in some of its characteristic occurrences in terms of those 
ai^ects previously described. 

As a first step, I take np the apple-basket once more. Now I 
tdlyou 

Take any one of them. 

This ofier is far less generons than the previous ones : now I do 
not ask you to take all of them, every one of them, or each of 
them; I only give you one, though, for sure, the one you fismcy. 
Thus there is some generosity left in this offer too : generosity in 
the sense of generality. Had 1 merdy said 

Take one. 

you might test my good will by asking 

Do you mean any one 1 

Now, notice, it is not snfSicient to say that the main feature of 
** any ”, in such contexts, is the lack of determination- “ Take 
one” lacks determination as well, but, and this is the crucdal point, 
here the determination may stiH be np to me ; you may sensibly 
ask back “ Which one ? " With " Take any one ”, it is up to 
you to do the determining ; here it does not make sense to ask 
back ” Which one 1 ” l^us while in the former case I merely 
fail to determine, in the latter case I call upon you to determine, 
in other words, I grant you the unrestdcted liberty of individual 
choice. It is interesting to notice that the “ tone ” of ficeedom 
connoted by any ” excludes coercion : “ Take any ” is hardly 
an order ; it is an offer. “ I ordered (forced, compdled] him to 
take any ” or “ You must take any ” do not m^e sense. 

The point comes out still better in case of a claim or assertion. 
The assertion : 

I can beat one of you. 
or 

I can beat some of you. 

does not amount, by a long diot, to the assertion : 

I can beat any one of you. 

The first two assertions claim that there is one person (or some 
persons) among you whom 1 can beat, but I do not care to indicate 
who he is (or who they are). The tlrird, however, claims that no 
matter whom you select finun among you, I can beat linn. 

For fiitnre reference, let us call this veiy peculiar a^ect of the 
use of ** any which, as we saw, succeeds in blendi^ indetei> 
mination with generaHly, freedom qf cdioice. This is an essential 
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feature ; so much so that in situations that exclude such freedom, 
the use of any ” becomes nonsensical. Suppose you accept my 
previous offer and take an apple. What can I say now ? Well, 
for sure, I can say things like 

He took one. 

He took the one he liked. 

He took that one. 
but I certainly cannot say 

He took any one. 

oven if you acted on my words : " Take any one ”, Thus, 
again, the main feature of ** any ” is not merely indetermination , 
for ** He took one ” is indeterminate enough. ** Any ” calls for a 
choice, but after it has been made ** any ” loses its point. 

My original offer ' 

Take any one of them. 

dearly restricted you as to the number of apples you were per- 
mitted to take. Nothing prevents me, however, ftom bemg more 
generous ; I may tell you 

Take any two (three, etc.) of them. 

Thus, it seems, ** any ”, by itself, is indifferent to the size of its 
immediate scope. This can be i^own by another consideration 
too. If I ask you 

Did you take two ? 

and, say, you took three, you have to answer 
No, I took three. 

If, on the other hand, my question is 

Did you take any 1 

you have to give an afSrmative answer regardless of the number 
you took , you will say 

Yes, I took three. 

This disdoses, then, a new aspect of any ”, which we will call 
tnd$fference of stze. ** Take any ” leaves you firee both as to 
which and how many to choose. 

This indifference has a very cuiions limitation : if I formulate 
my offer in terms of “ any ”, there will be an upper bmit to my 
generosity. In case the basket contains, e g , only five apples, I 
can go as far as asking you to take any four of them, but I cannot, 
logically, go aH the way and ask you to take any five of them. 
For to do so would render your fceedom of choice vacuous and, 
consequently, my use of ” any ” senseless. Hence we may con- 
clude that the immediate scope of ** any ” cannot exhaust the 
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total population; in othar wotds, ^^any” neyer amounts to 
" every Let us henceforth refer to tha last properly of our 
belov^ particle as to its ^Tusompleteness, 

Novr vre are ready to examine some of the more inteiestmg 
and more important uses of “ any We hear, more often 
than we wish to, commercials of the lype : 

Any doctor will tdl you that Stopsneeze helps. 

Suppose we are interested in commercial ethics and we want to 
die^ up on the sponsor’s claim. How should we go about it ? 

“ W^, — you say — obviously by finding out if it is indeed so.” 
Unfortunately this answer, straightforward as it is, seems to 
call for somethmg impossible. In order to realize this, I propose 
to consider two other examples first. Suppose you tell me 

Dr. Jones will come tomorrow. 

On the next day, after Dr. Jones has duly arrived, I can say 
You told me that Dr. Jones would come today and he came 
indeed. 

In other words, it happened as you predicted. How you say this : 
Dr. Jones will teU you that Stopsneeze helps. 

This, too, may be tahen as a simple forecast ; he will tell me this 
wheth^ 1 ask him or not. But the obvious sense is somewhat 
different: it amounts to 

If you ask Dr. Jones, he will tell you . . . 

The prediction, in this case, is a conditional one. How I ask 
Dr. Jones and he answers in the affirmative. Thus I conclude 
You predicted that if I ask Dr. Jones, he would tell me 
that Stopsneeze hdlps. I asked him and he indeed told me so. 
In other words, again, it has tamed out as you predicted. 
Ihially we return to the sponsor’s Glaim ; 

Any doctor will tdl you that Stopsneeze helps. 

At the first si^t, tins seems to be a conditional forecast too : 

If you ask any doctor, he will tell you . . . 

How the question is how can I express a fovouiable result of my 
checking up on tins claim 1 Wdl, I mi^t end up with 

He said that any doctor would tell me that Stopsneeze helps. 
I asked Dr. Jones and he indeed told me so. 

or 

... I adred a good many doctors and every one of them told 
me that Stopsneeze helps. 
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but^ and this is the cmdal point, no matter what I did or what I 
learned, I diall not be able to say 

He said that any doctor would tdl me that Stopsneeze hdps. 
I asked any doctQr(-8}, and he (th^) told me that Stopsneeze 


Accordingly, in an importsmt sense, I cannot condnde that what 
the sponsor said is indeed the case the way I conld conclude in 
the previons examples. 

What is the reason for this difference ? IF we recall what we 
said above abont the freedom of choice of “ any ” then we realize 
thongh^ yon can tish me to consolt any doctor, or yon can 
claim that any doctor will tdl me such and such, I cannot r^oH 
that I a^ed ' any’ doctor and 1 cannot state that ' any’ doctor told 
me such and sn^. The contexts “ I asked x” and told me” 
are used to report a fait accampUj and such a use precludes the 
liberty of choice essential to any ” ; facts are not free. You 
can state that A is JS, or that all &e A’s are and, after some 
investigation, I may conclude : I have inspected A and found 
it to be j 2? ” or “ 1 have inspected all the A’s and found them to 
be H ; you can predict l^t A will be J3, and, in due time, I 
may report: '' A iudeed has tamed out to be H ; but, though 
you can daim that any A is H, I can never conclude : ” I have 
seen any A and any A has turned out to be JB.” 

Ask Dr. Jones and he will tdl yon • • . 

Here ‘‘ he ” refem to Dr. Jones. 

Ask any doctor and he will tell you . . . 

Ask any doctors and they will tdi you . . . 

Here " he ” and ” th^ ” do not refer to ' any ’ doctor, or doctora> 
I may ; they refer to the one, or to the ones, I do ask. And 
if I do not ask any ? Then, I should say, they will notieferto 
anything at bSL After ah, ike last ^hibite amount to 

Aftlc any doctor(<s) and the one(-a) you ask will tdl you . . . 
Thus it is J, who has to supply the reforence. To say 
Any doctor will tdl you ... 

is to issue a blank warraniy for conditional predictions : you fill 
in the names. You choose Dr. Jones ; wdl, then he will you 
if you ask him. You pick 25 others ; then, I say, ^tey will 
you if you consult them. ... If you do not ask any ? In this 
case you do not use the blank ; but it may be still good. 

To sum up: in saying what he said the q>ansor did not make a 

statement, which could be true or false. He did not make a 
prediction dth^, which could be correct or incorrect. What he 
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did was to issue a blank wananiy for conditional predictions, 
wMcb may be rdiable or not ; be made a claiin, which can be 
confirmed or disconfirmed, borne out or not borne out. In a 
sense, he offered a challenge to us, which we may take up or not. 
Much the same way as “ Take any ” is not an order, which is 
obeyed or disobeyed but an offer, which is acc^ted or declined. 


Having thus put mysdf way out on a limb, I may esgpect the 
objection . “ This is dieer sophistry ; what the sponsor said is 
true if every doctor agrees that Stopsneeze helps, otherwise it is 
false.” 

You are unfair to our sponsor — rqply— for he did not fllaiTn 
that. Moreover, honest as he is, he would not make a nlaiTn that 
cannot ^e substantiated. Ear one thing, who can be sure that 
there never will be a doctor who would think otherwise ? His 
claim, however, can be substantiated ; you may sdect the doctor 
you can trusty you may consult as many as you please, and if none 
of these disagrees, then you may conclude that sponsor's claim 
holds water. 

Ton are lax — you insist — I should not quit tall I have asked 
every doctor m the world,” 

Now you are not only unfair but iflogioal as well. The ^onsor, 
in effect, challenged you to sdect any doctor, or doctors, ask them 
and th^ will yon, . . . And now you want to sdect cM of 
them, which, of course, is more than impohte. Bemember the 
apples I said “ Take any ”. Do you want to suggest that 
shoirt of taking all you did not accept the offer 1 No, I say, 
taking all would be an abuse of it Tour requirement of com- 
pleteness cladieB, once more^ with the fceedom of choice of “ any”. 

But then, — yon ask — what would amount to a confirmation 
of the sponsor’s claim according to you ? ” 

As I just said : I should ask a good many doctors, veiy con- 
sdentious ^ecialists among them, and if their verdict is uniformly 
favonrable (or, perhaps, almost uniformly favourable), then I 
diould conclude that tiie sponsor’s elftim is confirmed, othrawise 
not. In other words, I should exercise my &eedom of choice, 
granted to me by the use of " any ”, in selecting doctors I trust ■ 
I should take advantage of the ind^erence of size of the same 
particle in consulting as many as I please ; but, finally, I should 
not fed obliged to run through the space-time universe ia an 
interminable search for all the doctors in it, thaTiIra to the iucom- 
plotenras entailed by the very same partide. If yon prefer to 
cah this an incomplete verification, be happy with it ; I only 
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remind you that the idea of a complete venficatioii is repugnant 
to an any “-proposition. 

We noted above that the claim : 

Any doctor ^pnll tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

IS by no means discredited by the &ct that no doctor^ defacto^ 
tells me that Stopsneeze helps^ simply because 1 do not ask any. 
In a sinular way the by-law : 

Anybody trespassing on the premises will be prosecuted, 
may remain in force even if no one ever enters the premises. 
Su^ a lack of existential import “ is not limited to rules^ 
regulations, by-law^, or propositions fonnulated in the futoie 
tense. Compare : 

Every one of my Mends smokes a pipe. 

Anybody who is my Mend smokes a pipe. 

The first proposition would be senseless if 1 had no Mends. Not 
so the second. It means that if somebody is my Mend, he smokes 
andapipe, if he does not^ he is not my Mend , and I do not make 
exceptions, no matter who be the person. Then it is quite possible 
that I have no Mends. It is not even surprising. 

Consider, too, propositions of the sort : 

Any nation that conquers the moon can control the earth. 
Any perpetual-motion engine would violate the laws of 
thermodyaamicB, which is impossible. 

It is obvious that we may accept these propositions even though 
we know that no nation has conquered yet the moon, or, in the 
second case, even though we imply that there never will be a 
perpetual-motion engme. After all, one might say things like. 

Anybody who could do that would perform a miracle. 

Even if one does not bebeve in mirades. 

Thus, m terms of the previous analogy, the blank wan^rnty 
issued for conditional precbctaons, or, for that matter, conditional 
statements, may contain such specifications in the antecedent 
that nothing actually does or nothing can qualify for it, nothing 
does or nothing can fill the bill But then, one may ask, what is 
the pomt of m^ng such an empty claim ; what is the use of a 
cheque that cannot be cashed ? Empty as it is, I reply, st^ a 
bill 16 not given in vain. On the streng^ of the first proportion 
one may arrive at the sobering conclusion : 

If Busaia were to conquer the moon, she could control the 
earth. 
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and, OIL the basis of the second, one may rebut the vrould-be 
uLventoi : 

If your contraption were a perpetual-motion engbie, it would 
violate the laws of thermodynamics, which is impossible. 

In this second case we ai^e exactly firom the impossibility of the 
consequent to that of the antecedent. 

The importance, thereifiire, of an “ my "-proposition does not 
consist in the actual fulfilment of the coxuditLons mentioned in the 
antecedent and the consequent, but in the very relation of these 
conditLons Such a propositiion amounts to Ihe claim that any 
object fulfilling the condition ^emfi.ed by the antecedent is sub- 
ject to the condition spelled out by the consequent : if a thing 
satisfies the former, it will satisfy the latter too ; or, at least, if a 
thing were subject to the first, it would be subject to the second 
as wdl. Once more, the “ any "-proposition is an unrestricted 
wananiy for conditional statements or forecasts and, we may add, 
for contrary-to-fact conditionals. In other words, to draw 
an obvious conclusion, it is an open hypothetical, a law-bke 
assertion.^ 

In discussing the differences between “all", “every" and 
“ each ", at the begummg of our mvestigations, the exam;^es were 
selected in such a way that the range of the quantifying particle 
was dearly restricted to a definite and finite set of objects . a group 
of blocks, a basketful of apples, etc. Later on, while considering 
“ any ", we encountered examples of a different sort : they men- 
tioned doctors, trespassers, perpetual-motion engines, and so on, 
in a rather ind^mte way ; to put it roughly . we did not really 
refer to a set of such in^viduals, but we focussed our attmiiou 
ou the condition of being a doctor, a trespasser or what not, and 
on the consequences of fulfilling that condition for no matter 
what individi^. Accordingly, the proposition did not presume 
to identify the candidates ; m this respect it remained r^efinito 
and open To use a simile : we were not mterested in the fish 
caught m the net, but in the net that might catch certain fish ; 
and we were not disturbed if, in fact, it did not catch any. 

This shift in the nature of our examples gives us a hint towards 
a sharper formulation of a distinction l^at sets “ any " wide 
apart from “ each " and “ cveiy ”, and splits the use of “ all ” 

' right in tiie middle. 

Kyle recogmsses the connection between the use of “any” and 
law-hlceness . The Concept of Mtnd, New York, Bamcs and Nobfc. 1049. 
pp 120 ff 
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We begin by considering two types of sentence we neglected 
hitherto : questions and n^ations. It is quite dear that the 
questions : 

Did you see all the pigs in i^e pen ? 

Did you see every p^ in the pen ? 

presuppose that th^ were pigs in the penu Much the same way 
the negatives : 

I did not see all the pigs in the pen. 

I did not see every pig in the pen. 

imply that there were some pigs in the pen the speaker did not 
see, and stron^y suggest t^t he has seen some. The same 
point holds, in suitable contexts, for “ each ” too : the question 
and answer . 

Did you reply to each letter ? 

I did not reply to each letter. 

would be out of place if no letters had been received. " Any ”, 
on the other hand, does not indicate existential import : 

Did you see any pigs in the pen ? 

I did not see any pigs m the pen. 
do not require any pigs in the pen. Moreover, explicit questions 
of existence, like 

Axe there any pigs in the pen ? 

take full advantage of the existential neutrality of any 

The same point is Tftinfnrftftil by n onai^^ Aringa-ffirmati ve contexts. 

Eadi (every) message you sent was intercepted, 
is a correct sentence, but 

Each (every) message you mig^t have sent would have been 
intercepted. 

is certainly not. ** Any ” works the oppodte way * 

Any messages you might have sent would have been inter- 
cepted. 

is the correct sentmice, and 

Any messages you sent were mtercepted. 
is the incorrect one. Thus, again, “ each ” and every ” a^e at 
home in existential conte:;^, while “ any ” sits pie^ in non- 
existential ones. ** All ”, in this case, has a surprise in store • 

All the messages you sent were intercepted. 

All messages you might have sent would have been 
intercepted. 
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are both, acceptable in spite of the obvious lack of existential 
import in the second proposition. 

We have to say, tber^ore, that while each ” and “ every ” 
always connote existence, " all ”, by itsdf, does not. It may 
occur, however, as we have seen in earlier examples, in proposi- 
tions that do have existential import due to some other ]^er- 
ential device which may be joined to ” all ” even within the same 
noun-phrase [e,g , : defimte article, demonstrative-, personal-, pos- 
sessive pronoun, etc ). This last possibility is not available with 
” any ” : we do not have any the . . “ any my . . etc. 

We have to say, e g. “ any one of the ”, ^.e. we put the definite 

article into a separate noun-phrase which then mB. carry exist- 
ential import. 

” Any ” and ” all ”, then, share a common feature : th^ may 
occur in constructions lacking defimte reference and existentiid 
import and, we may add, in this case they occur in the same sense. 
For, to quote a few examples, in 

All messages you mi^t have sent . . . 

Any messages you might have sent • . . 
or 

Try to do it by all means. 

Try to do it by any means, 
or 

All violations will be prosecuted. 

Any violation will be prosecuted. 

” aU” and” any” may indeed be said to be but styhstic variants 
And, naturally, none of these occurrences can be supplanted by 
” each”or” every ” without producing a somewhat odd specimen. 

Thus “ any ” and ” all ” are rdated and “ each ” and ” eveiy ” 
are related This is beautifully brought out by the fact that we 
have two combined forms * ” any and all ” and ” each and 
every ”. It is rewarding to look at them for a moment. Con- 
sidei 

Each and every letter has been returned. 

Any and all letters will he returned. 

We fed that “ every ” and ** all ” merely serve here to add an 
emphasis to the appropriate universality of “ each ” and ” any 
But then, of course, the import of such non-existential ” all ” 
cannot he different &om that of “ any ”, as the import of “ every'* 
is basically the same as that of ” each **. Remember, ” every ** 
is “ ever each **. Is such an ” all **, then, something like “ ever 
^y ** ? This we do not have, but we have ” whatever ** (and 
its kin : ** whenever **, ” wherever **, etc.). A little reflection 
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that the latter, again, is idated to " any ”, rather than to 
** each ” or " every 

As we realize that the noiost common cases in which “ aK^' is 
used without any additional i^erential appaxatos within ihe 
same nonn-phiase are formulations of laws, &e afmity betweea 
** all ” and ” any ” emecges as a point consdexahle lo^cal 
importance. It wonld take ns too &r to exploit this idea in 
detail Nevertheless, on the baas of onr analysis of the use ol 
” any ”, it is clear ti^t snch a study could cast a new light on 
pioblans like the recognition of law-like pioposidons, thdr 
existential import and their c^mfixmation. 

However thb may be, our results are sufficient to diowthat a 
simple application of the theory of quantification may fall dioxt 
of c^ptoxing aS the logically relevant featzzies involved in the 
vernacular use of *016 paTficles of quantification. Some snch 
features csan be found almady by (K>ntm 5 tiiig “ all with ** each * 
and “ every ”, but the most important points missed by the iheo^ 
are the ones that emerge in cjonneotion with “ any For we 
have reasons to hope that a close analysis of this last particle 
together peihaps with cxnxesponding lo^c^l models, m i gh t open 
up a new line of attack on the problem of law-like piopoations- 
And in these matters a hope is an achievement. 

ComdL TJniiersiiy 



n._THE AUTONOMY OF PRUDENCE 

By a. Phujjps Gbebtstehs and R. S. Pbtbks 

1. Introduction: The Problem of Aij[ton(my 

Eant lield that an elMcal liheoiy which is compatible with 
the common notion of moiahty must exhibit it as autonomous, 
objective, and pracficaL If we inteipiet this demand widely 
enough to accommodate contempoTaxy manners of speaking, it is 
possible to look at some recent developments in moral philosophy 
in Britain as varying responses to it. 

Interpreted widely, the demand for the autonomy of morals 
at least requires that no moral ju^^ment can be deduced from 
any set of premisses which does not itsdf contain a moral judg- 
ment or principle. It may be that some non-moral facts are 
necessary to the truth of a moral judgment, but no such set of 
non-mm^ fects could ever be suffident to estabhsh a moral 
judgment. To say that moral judgments are objective is to say 
that th^ axe true or false, and that, when true, they are facts 
independent of the opinions or attitudes of any person or group of 
persons who may utter them To say that moral judgments are 
practical is to say that they are part o£ a form of discourse which 
caimot be understood unless it has the Emotion of determining 
action, or the will. Without this assumption, th^ are unmtel- 
ligible. 

Intuitionists hke Pndiard and Boss insisted on the autonomy 
and objectivity of morahty. But there is a problem inherent in 
every attempt to satisfy both these demands. It is this : how 
can we regard moral prindples and judgments as objectively 
true, when the prmciple of autonomy implies that no considera- 
tions outside morality could ever be sufficient to determine their 
truthi This problem led to a comparison between moral prin- 
ciples and other kinds of principle or judgment which conld be 
thou^t of as true without recourse to inference The two major 
types were mathematical piinmples, which axe hot inferred from 
empirical observations, and peicepinal judgments which are not 
strictly speaking inferred at all. The intnitioniBts therefore 
suggested that, since no more than the contemplation of a physical 
object is required for making a correct perceptual judgment, no 
more than the contemplatiou of an act is required for perceiving 
its ri^tness. 

OritidsmB of this view have generally depended on develop- 
ments in logic, epistemology, and metaphysics. But perhaps 
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one of the zaajor cntidsme &om within ethics has been lhat the 
intuitioxusts failed to account for the , third of Sant’s demands, 
that ethics should be practicaL This was pointed out years ago 
by H. D. Lewis (‘'Moral I^eedom in Becent Ethics”, Proe, 
ArisL Soc. voL slvii. 1947’48} who, though sympathetic to the 
intuitionists in other ways, i^owed that in the work of most 
intuitionists the problem of how ethics can be practical was ignored 
or not fully fac^. Nowell-Smilh and Hare have more recently 
concentrate on this issue. They iimist that the intnitioiiist 
thesis leaves no room for an explanation of how or why anyone 
should take any notice of these ethical tsraths which present 
themsdves to intellect. TaJdng the issue of practacahty 
seriously, they cannot be content with the answer that it just 
happens to be the case that human bmngs do take notice of these 
truths. For this makes the practical character of moralily only 
accidental, whereas the deim^ is that we should see mor^ty as 
essentially practical, and as unintelligible otherwise. 

From this demand follows the attempt to understand moral 
discourse in terms of other kinds of discourse which are obviously 
and essentially practical. Moral judgments, it is ar^ed, are 
intimately connected with action, so they must be STTuflar either 
to expressions of the causes of action, emotions or emotive 
dispositions, or to the signals of action, such as decisions, an- 
noimcemente of intention, and commands. In this way the 
practicality of morality is stressed while preserving its autonomy 
For neither expressions of emotion on the one hand, nor annoimoe- 
ments of intention or commands on the other, are k^oaDy 
deducible from any set of indicative statements of fact. If ihey 
are deductions at all, they are deducible only from other decisions 
or expressions of emotion. Strictly i^eaking, they axe not 
deduc^le and do not follow ^rom anytbimg ; Sx ex^srions of 
emotion and announcements cxf intention cannot sigmficantiy be 
said to be eit^ier true or false. What we have here is p^tic^ty 
and autonomy at the cost of objectivity in ethics. 51is position 
is perhaps not only (X)mpatible with, but demanded by the meta- 
phytical dogmas of the recent past. Neveiihd^ it presents a 
greater paradox to csommon sense than intuitionism. 

In the face of these difficulties there is an almost inevitable 
third possibility: to save the objecrfavity and practicality of 
morality at the cost of autonomy. Some philosophers have 
recently made this move. Their arguments lead to the oonclusiOT 
that morality is intelligible as both objective and practic^ onty 
if it is possible to regard it as required by prudence Many ^ 
course might feel that the moral views they hcdd could never be 
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justified in this vray. This is, however, another is^e which we 
do not propose to discoss. In any case, it does not matter for 
the purposes of this paper. For oor thesis is that there are good 
grounds for saying that judgments of prudence are themselves 
autonomous. So a view that denies tiie autonomy of morals 
by showing that it rests on prudence ends up by being saddled 
with autonomy in another place — ^that of prudence. Its efiScrt 
to get rid of autonomy in the field of morality, however successful, 
can prove at best to be a hollow victory. 

We shall argue, then, that many of the judgments which we 
might be inchned to call prudential — judgments about what a 
man’s true interests are, about what gives true satisfaction, or 
what is someone’s good — are also autonomous. Such judgments 
are quite distinct £com judgments about means to ends, which 
may he called judgmente of technical prudence and require no 
more than a Imowledge of the world for their truth, as Sant 
pointed out. As sucl^ they are clearly not autonomous. But 
of course they have no practical relevance until they are connected 
with some given end. If this end is one determined by tiie 
rational consideration of what is for the agent’s benefit, or what 
concerns his own real interest or true good, then it is determined 
by a judgment which is prudential in a second sense, which we 
shall call private prudence. Such judgments of private prudence 
are not judgments about how to get what one already proposes 
to get, hut about what one should propose to get in so as one 
is considering one’s own interests rather than the interests of 
others Private prudence will be useless, as indeed any ^here 
of reasoning about ends is usdess, without proper attention to 
technical prudence in deciding on means ; but without it or 
without some ^here of reasoning like it, such as morality, in 
which ends are considered and determined, technical prudence 
itself becomes pointless. 

2. Prudence in rdatim to wants 

Mr. A. 0. MacIntyre has^snggested a position which would 
conform to the third posribility outlined above (in “ TThtha on 
‘ Is ’ and ' Ou^t Philosophical Bevieio, October 1959, and in 
Two Third Programme talks on the same topic). It may he put 
briefly as follows. This argomeut is a valid one : 

If I knife someone I will get jailed 

I don’t want to get jailed 

Therefore I ou^t not to knife anyone. 
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Jn it, a practical coudusion is inferred from factual premisses. 
Tlierefore there are some practical judgments which are derivahle 
&om matters of fact without further reason. These are posable 
because one premiss concerns vrhat is wanted ; and in general, 
the only valid arguments which lead to practiced condnsions are 
of this kind, involving some such concept as wanting, need, or 
desire. All other arguments, indudmg those deducti'^y 
established £x>m some so-called fundamental value-piiBciple, 
are unintdligible. Moral judgments, and. of course, prudentiai 
judgments, can be derived from and can only be understood as 
dependent on facts about what people want. 

Macinlyxe does not want to daun that the argument quoted 
above is deductivdy vahd ; he does not claim that its premisses 
entail its condusion. He daims only that it is a good argument. 
It may therefore seem that on the definition we hare given of 
autonomy, there is no difference between bis position and ours. 
The important point is, however, this. Those who have insisted 
on the autonomy of ethics have appeared to do so sometimes 
because they have analysed ethical judgments in a certain way ; 
and the discussion has consequently centred round such issues as 
what is meant by * validity *, whether moral prindples are major 
premisses or principles of inference, whe&er all acceptable 
arguments must be capable of being put in a deductive form ; or 
else, less recently, on whether goodness is simple or comples^ 
natural or non-natural. But what seems to have been behind 
their insistence on the autonomy of ethics was a common dislike 
of a certain philosophical move, the kind of move Moore tho^ht 
could never be made again once he had * exposed ’ naturalism : 
the move which goes “ x is good, because that is the very meaning 
of the word ‘ good * It is not enough, from this point of view, 
to describe the way we actually argue, even if there is one common 
way ; it is necessary to justify it. The talk about unbiadgeable 
gaps in deductive arguments, about missing major premisses, or 
&e necessity for the intuition of non-natural quidities, comes 
about because room must be left for the questiou of justification 
to be raised. Madntyre is aiguing-that there is no need to speak 
of TniRRu-ig premisses, of unbridgeable gaps, or mysterious in- 
tuitions ; for there is only one way in which we either do or can 
back our moral judgments : by appeal to what is wanted, needed, 
or demred. The question of justification need be raised no fur- 
ther, because only an appeal to what is wanted can make moral 
judgment and moral action iutdligible. 

Now it does not matter whe&er we r^ard Maclnt^ as 
denying the existence of Moore’s real problem orproponnfing ite 
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solution : wHat matters is whether his ^iew of the necessary 
character of ethical reasoning is correct. 

The grounds for his view seem to be these. 'Ewt, human 
action is intelligible as such only so far as what is done can be 
coimected with something the agent wanted or desired. Hence, 
acting in accordance with a moral or prudential rule is intelligible, 
as action, only under these conditions, and must otherwise be 
represented as some kmd of nervous tic or irrational obsession. 
Secondly, it follows &om this that any form of language that has 
the function of guiding action can have point only if by its use it 
IS possible to influence and persuade people. AD. action is 
connected with the wants of the agent ; hence no action can arise 
from attempted persuasion which is not connected with the 
agent’s wants What a man can do is limited by what he 
wants, and what he ought to do by what he can do. Thus 
moral and prudential rules are intdli^ble as rules which people 
follow, and which can be justifled, only if they concern what is 
wanted. 

The view that human action is iuteDigible only in so far as it is 
connected with what is wanted is false if it means that all human 
action must be ei^hcable m terms of the fedings of desire, 
cravings, and the like, of the agent. Much of our conscious 
purposive action cannot be explained in this way, though it is not 
mea^licable. The view is irae only if it means that human 
action is purposive, that it involves the conception of an end. 
Where this is the case then quite dearly and necessarily, if some- 
what trivially, what is done must eith^ be done for Ihe scdre of 
somethmg or it must be the end for the sake of which something 
is done. But this is only because * what is wanted by the agent ’ 
means no more that * what the agent’s end actually was In 
this sense of ‘ want ’ it is quite mideadiug to ^eak of what a Tnnn 
wants as always eayj^ining what a Tn«Ti does. It may of course 
explain what he did as a means to his end ; but it may, on the 
other hand, only pomt out what his end was, which e^lains 
nothmg , rather, it only describes what sort of action it was. 
Or perhaps, as when we say * he kept the promise simply because 
he wanted to ’ it puts what he did sc^dly within the class of human 
actions and at the same tune denies that doing this action was a 
means to &’nyfurdi&r end, like getting social approval. Thus the 
truth in this doctrine amonnts to no more thm the truism that 
human action involves the conc^t of an end- The condusion 
dra^ from it, that practical piindples are unintdligible unless 
action in accordance with them connects with somethmg the 
agent wants, amounts to no more than the TinniiTnriiTiii.ting 
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obseocvatioxi that action in accordance with a practical prin<4ple is 
unintelligible unless either it is the agent’s end to act in accordance 
with it or he has some other end which involves action in accor- 
dance with the principle in question. It does not follow therefore 
that he must want what is prudent because he already wants 
sometfaing else. 

If GW what of the conclusion that what a man can do is limited 
by what he actually wants? This can only help MacIntyre’s case 
if it means that the ends which a man can have axe limit^ by the 
ends he actually does haye. This is a very odd view in itself^ and 
agam does not follo^^ &om the fact that what a man does must he 
connected with what he wants, where what he wants is equivalent 
to what his ends are. From this it foUows that a man’s ends in 
acting are limited to what he wants only because the ^ds a man 
has are the ends a man has. But what a man actually wants 
does not limit what he can want, because what his ends are is 
not the same as what they ia&j become. If prudence or moiahfy 
recommends ends distinct £rom those which a man actoalLy has, 
all that is necessary is that the other ends recommended axe 
possible ones for him. The peisiiasive or action-guiding value of 
these -spheres of reasoning are not alEected by this. A man 
may simply want to be prudent, or to appear moral. There is 
no apjion reason why we should deny that people can listen to 
reason and want to do— that is, have ihe end of doing— whatever 
anyone can convince them is the most reasonable thing to do. 
Presumably people who seriously seek advice put themselves m 
]ust this position. Moreover, before people get to this hi^y 
civilized stage of listening to reason, liey respond to authonly. 
They may not in such cases even want to obey the authonty . 
they may not be conscious of it. But they may acquire rules 
which m a later and more critical state of mind they reflect on 
and try to justify. Again, one may take advice, or adopt some 
poEoy, for quite extraneous reasons — such as to gsun the respect 
of the person who pves it^ or to gain some social approval. 
What IS at first adopted for such reasons may soon become an 
end in itself, which shows sometimes how valuable, and sometimes 
how dangerous, snobbery can be. People usually take up smokmg 
as a socdal affectation, but it may soon become a vice. It is still 
nevertheless true that a lot of people cannot be touched even by 
snobbery, or worse that iheir own snobbery is of a corrupt and 
deeded kind. But even in spoh cases, where we are confeonted 
with people who are just unpersuadable, the making of prudential 
judgments with regard to their intere^ is not pointless One 
may be in a position to force people to do certain things and, m 
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such a position, one may have a moial obligalion to decide what 
is best for them— for ezample, if the person concerned is about 
three years old. 

It does not therefore seem that facts about what someone 
wants are the only possible or intdligible grounds for moral or 
prudential judgments. But could not the portion under discus- 
sion be shown to be even more untenable? For could the facts 
about what someone wants ever be sufficdent to establish, not 
only what he ought to do, but what is best for him ; lhat is, what 
is demanded by private prudence? 

It is obvious enou^ that what a man says he wants is not the 
same thmg as what he realty or actually wants. Even supposing, 
as Kant wron^y thought, that a man’s dedres are known to him 
through inner sense, it is dear that a man can seem to himsdf to 
want one thing, and really want another. So when we speak of 
what a man wants we normally mean his actual rather than his 
avowed objectives. However, MacIntyTe (in his broadcast talks) 
speaks of what a man reaUt/ wants, not as either his avowed or his 
actual objectives, but as what would satisfy him iu the long run 
rather than what he foom time to time tries to get. This pre- 
sumably means that what a man really wants is what he tdes to 
get an^ getting, tdes to keep. But even in this narrow sense of 
* want ’ considering only what a person wanted would hardly 
seem sufficient for our eveiyday judgments about what is good 
for him^ For by these cdteda we might be forced to say of 
someone that he Wants nothing but power, and he unwilling to 
qualify this by saying tiiat what he re^y wants is something dse. 
He is certainly satisfied with what he has got, except perhaps that 
he would like more of the same. But because his life is narrow 
and devoid of all valuable human rdationships, because he is 
culturally and intdlectually dead, we mi^t still want to say he is 
a miserable Or an unhappy man. But tl^ does not mean tiiat he 
is foolish or cardess or rash,' which would he to diagnose his 
plight as due to a fEiihire of technical prudence ; nor that he is 
discontented'; nor that he is unhappy in Kantis sense, for he may 
be successful in everything that he wants or wills. Buch a mfin 
does not suffer from unsatisfied dedres ; his trouble is that he 
finds satisfaction in what is really unsatisfactory. IVhat appals 
us ah out the life of such' a man is not that he is not getting wlmt he 
wants, hut that he wants just what he is getting. Such judg- 
ments of private prudence, it is dear, go hqrond anything the 
agent seems to himsdf to want, or ac^lly does want, and con- 
cern what he 'ou^t to want for himsdf, and what a wiser person 
would satisfaction in. 
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3, Prudence and Human Nat/ure 

So fax we have considered only the question of what&cf» about 
an individual’s wants axe sufficient for deteimining what is in 
accordance with private prudence. But doing so obscures an 
important point. For what the individual wants is not, as we 
have presented it, a simple matter of observable fact. We would 
not be prepared to count as an end simply anything which any 
individual seems to tty to get and to keep. A man who spent 
his time putting either a small tnangle or a small circle on a pair 
of size ten boots on every wall over ten feet high, unless it was a 
Tuesday, could hardly be described as having the over-nding end 
of wanting this without some special explanation ; we should be 
more likdy to call him mad, or, if it is some derisive suireahst 
protest, one who simulates madness. What counts as evidence 
for wanting something is more than the actual behaviour involved. 
It makes sense to ascribe wants to a being only if we understand 
wanting in terms of the full-blown case of the man who dehberates 
and chooses, who considers what he should do. His prudential 
deliberation and intdhgent choice axe intelbgible only if he is 
capable of having wants , but his having wants is fully intelbgible 
oidy if he can regulate and criticize them. (The importance of 
this will be brought out towards the end of section 4.) Further- 
more, what counts as evidence for wanting something depends m 
what we are prepared to count as a possible end without special 
explanation ; and what we assign to this class of possible ^ds 
will depend on considerations which go beyond our observations 
of the mdividual concerned. It will depend in part on the way 
we think that human nature limits Ihe things a man could 
reasonably he said to want. 

Now there is an obvious sense in which we must assume a 
common human nature. Men deliberate and choose ; they are 
not just drawn towards goals like moths towards a light. ^ They 
plan and impose 8(hedules on their wants. They distinguish 
between what they ou^t to do and what they want to do. But 
this account of human nature is purely form^ in that it meiriy 
articulates the set of concepts which are necessary to describe 
what any man may he doing. But the content of this scheme is 
filled in by reference to the standards of particular societies. 
That which a man wants, that for the sake of which he acts, his 
end, is something which has been picked out and named as a 
result of a soma! hfe which has reaped the level of describing, 
justifying, and eaqilaining what a man does Such ' ends ot 
‘ objects erf desire * are coirdative with * means And * means , 
like * ends * have standards bmlt into them, standards of social 
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appropriateness as wdl as of efGlciency. Por a man can seek pro* 
motion honestly and mthlessly as well as doggedly and pains- 
takingly. We explain and justify laigely in terms of the frame- 
work which we, in our particular soraeties, have ourselves imposed 
on the plastimfy of infantile responses. We look on an action as 
frima facie unintdli^ble either if it is something that seems to 
have no point at all or if we cannot accept the pomt ascnbed to it 
by its author or if it seems a grostiy inefficient or socially in- 
appropriate way of achieving its alleged objective. So actions 
wMch require spedal explanation in some societies will be taken 
for grant^ in others — e,g. keeping or erecting monohths. 

a matter of fact^ if a case is to be made for a common human 
nature which does not depend on a common social heritage, this 
would have to be made at the level of the bare wish, rather than 
at the norm-ndden level of wants. For ^ wish ’ is not connected 
in the same way as ' want ’ is with the notion of means to an end. 
We can wish for things without any idea of how to get them, like 
the moon or to be invisible. Indeed we can only really under- 
stand what a wish is by withdrawing some of the critwa which 
are built into the concept of ‘ want Freud brought this out 
very well when he mamtained that the primary processes of 
thought are characterized by wi^es which are untroubled by a 
sense of time, of cause and effect, of lo^cal coimection. Perhaps 
m such vague, unruly, undifferentiate urges is something that 
might be call^ a common nature ; but we would hesitate to call 
it human nature until such wishes become attached to socially 
approved and sdected objects and until canons of logical relevance 
and causal connection be^ to be imposed on this autistic 
amalgam. Indeed a proper understandmg of * wants ’ as dis- 
tinct from * wiitiies \ and their connection with teachable stan- 
dards of what it is rmsmaUe to reach out and clutch, does much 
to throw light on p^chological theories of human nature, such 
as Freud’s, which have oft^ been thought of as pro\nding, as it 
were, a ground-plan of human nature to which a naturalist might 
appeal in justifyii^ counsds of prudence. Such theories arc to 
be seen largely as givmg fecial explanations of deviant wants 
rather than as revealing the reality beneath the appearances of 
standard wants. 

The Freudian account of the miser, for instance, docs not deny 
that he wants money ; but as he wants something in a way ti hicli, 
according to our standards of appropriateness and instnixncntality, 
is pretty absurd, a special explanation of why lie wants only money 
is offered. This is in terms of wbhes for things like power and 
organ pleasure which persist because of the manner in which they 
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weie dealt ivitih in infancy. No such special esq^lanation touM 
be required if the man were a business man who was just reason- 
ably cautiouB because of his estimate of the trend of the market 
I!reud gave special explanations for the behaTiour of misezs, 
homosexuals, and perverts. In so doing he surdy assumed a 
standard development of wishes into those wants which were 
thought appropriate m the society in which he lived— for food, 
sex, power, and Mends. He assumed a norm of development 
towa^ what Abrahams later called * the genital dbaracter If 
men do not, for special reasons, get stuck at dijBSerent stages m 
their devebpment, they emerge with a more or less standard 
equipment of wants together with a realistic appraisal of causal 
connections. They are ludzy enough not to be troubled unduly 
by the unfalfilled and rejected w^es of thdr uncohscioTis. 


policy encourages conformity with the existing standaidt of 
society. 

Our arguments so &x have shown that explanations and 
justifications m terms of what is wmited presuppose not only 
a generd conceptual firamework but also a concrete filling 
tbs Mmewodr which is provided by the particular sociely in 
which a man lives. But, it might be argued, wdist counsels of 
private prudence be as culture-bound as this? Is there nothmg 
in terms of the contents of human nature which mi^t provide 
judgments which escape the local autonomy of dififering oulti^ 
standards? Could not, for instance, the followers ^ !E!r^d, 
Fromm, and Homey argue that men have two basic instincts, sex 
and self-preservation, which are manifest in the basic needs for 
love and safety^ These are to be regarded aS basic in the sense 
that they must be satisfied if a man is to remam both alive and 
viable — if he is to hold down a job, get on with his fellows, and 
do all the other things which he wante to do. Of course he may 
not manage to satisfy them all adequately. In' this case he wdl 
be either dead or m a mental home. He may, however, m^e a 
partial job of it, like a half-starved man. In this case he be 
more or less viable, but a neurotic beset by unconsdous conflicts — 
like a miser. He manages. But his style of life is witness to 
the need for safety being satisfied in a way which disregards the 
need for love and to love. If someone says “ But he’s doing afl 
right, isn’t he? ” the Freudian would simply say “ No 
Ima^nary misers are not to the point, he would say. Examine 
any such miser and you will find him beset by conflicts and 
frustrations. For if' these basic needs are bunded or thwarted, 
there will be charaoteristio troubles which extend over a whole 
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range of Traits. Is the mild paranoid doing aU right when his 
esthnation of the situation in which he must act is constantly 
distorted by the all-rntrusiye thought that people are plotting 
against him? A man can only do most of the things which he 
wants to do i£ these basic nee^ are not grossly thwarted. The 
eYidence for this is to be found in mental hoi^tals and in seedy 
bed-sitting rooms in Hampstead. 

Now if such a doctime is true it has important consequences 
for any doctiine of prudence. But it is veiy important to get 
dear about the way in which it is reLevant. 'ELa^ve we here a case 
of a theory of humcm nature generating at least some counsds of 
private pi^ence? It is the more plau^le to say so because this 
dootdne does not seem to be tellmg us what techmcal prudence 
usually does, namely what is necessary to satisfying particular 
wants. But thm:e is surely the alternative that this doctnne 
concerns what is necessary for satii^fying any system of wants : 
that it establishes what might be, as a matter of empirical fact, 
the most general procedural prmciples of technical prudence. 

It might be argued that Mcs, Foot has shown something of the 
sort in relation to the concept of * injury’. (See P. Foot, 
Moral Bdiefis ”, Proe, Afist. Soo,j 195^9.) She argues that 
every man needs the proper use of limbs, because as a matter of 
&ct without limbs a man cannot do what he wants, whatever he 
wants. So &r as we want to do anything, we must txy to avoid 
putting ourselves in a position where we are likely to be injured. 
There is at least one judgment, therefore, which must be accepted 
and which follows &om sheer matters of fact about the human 
condition : one ought to try to avoid injuiy to oneself. 

Now in general when we speak of what someone needs, the 
judgments whidi we make are not quite like this. The concept 
of * need ’ is, it is true, necessarily connected with the concept 
of injury : a person’s needs are for those things the lack of which 
is injurious to him. But the standard of what constitutes injury 
may be derived dther &om a man’s function, as when we talk of a 
carpenter’s need of a saw, or £com some particular want, as when 
we speak of a man’s need for money in order to buy his dinner, 
or £rom some end which all men are presumed to have as a matter 
of fact, as when we i^eak of a man’s need for o^gen in order to 
keep him alive. Mrs. Foot’s example is however quite difTcrent 
from these. It rdates neither to specific wants nor to just being 
alive, but to any wants whose satisfaction constitutes being alive 
in some manner. The manner would vary according to personal 
preference and somal standards. Her example is not of a judg-* 
ment within private prudence ; for it stipulates no specific ends 
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wliich a man vrantss. It is technical in xdation to any systeia 
of grants in the iray in whicsh ordinaxj judgments of te^nical 
prudence are technical in relation to particul^ wants. 

27ow judgments such as those generated hj the I^ndian 
theory of human nature, Hke * a man needs not only food, water, 
and osygen, but also love and secmity’, are not “technical" 
quite in the way in which Sics. Foot’s jn^ment about the use of 
Hmbs is technical For these needs are not just for things like 
the use of limbs, but for objects and states of afiaiis which we use 
our limbs to obtain and bring about. Also they do not, like the 
judgment that eveij man needs the use of h^ limbs, state a 
necessaiy condition for the satisfaction of any particular want, 
rather they state necessary conditions for the efective raguhtm 
of wants within a system, whatever these wants may he— for 
what is sometimes called the integration of the prasonality, or the 
harmony of the soul. These di&rences, however, do not make 
such judgments of what a man needs any less technical than those 
mention^ by Mrs. Foot, though they may be more fecund. 
For the question still remains about which wants axe worth sabs- 
fying wlmtever story the p^cholo^st may tell about the neces- 
sary conditions for regulating these wants in rdation to each 
other, for avmding unconsoicras conflicts, being adjusted to 
reali^, or achieving mental health. 

A F]^dian, of course, mi^t want to make a case for activities 
like eatings drinking, and sex of a rather different sort. He mi^t 
claim that these types of aothify are not just concemed with 
what a man needs in the sense in which we have tried to exhibit ; 


art and arithmetic are not. For what we call * civilization ’ or 


culture is an imposition of roles and restrictions on a small nu^ 
her of basic wants which take a bit of time and a standard 
environmeut to mature out of undifferentiated wishes, toother 
with devices which we adopt to deal with such imposdiions 
Serual intercourse is a * natural ’ activity, but it takes time and 
a fevouiable environment to mature. TVhilc it is developing 


tinough its various stages restrictions and rules are imposed ^ 
its embryonic manifestations If these roles are taken into the 
miod of the growing child, we get the emphasis on tidiness, 
regularity, and order which is so characteristic of civffization ; 
but another way of reacting to such threats is to sublimate the 
wishes into wants ttiat have di^laccd objects. Aud so the 
plastic arts develop as sublimations of a primitive oomponen^t or 
the ses instinct. Wants, in other words, can be arrayed in tiers. 


with the bottom level nearest to * nature *. 
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This strange explanatory story, whatever truth it may oon- 
tain, certainly has the function, like the Marxist’s story, of in- 
fluencing judgments of prudence, as we shall later show. But it 
really is of little help — even to a Freudian. For on this sort of 
view sdentific investigation itself, to which any Freudian is 
committed, is an * unnatural ’ activity — a sublimation of infantile 
sexual cniiosily or a method of reassuring himsdf against in- 
securily. Nevertheless he himself has to make prudential 
judgments in which he has to weigh the amount of time which he 
is to give to science against the nval attractions of food, sex, and 
the pursuit of power. The explanation which he gives of these 
activities may influence his judgment. A Freudian, for instance, 
would be unlikely to discount the claims of sex in the way in which 
an artist ox a i^^ous man might. But sut^ a view of human 
nature would do little more than limit the range of his prudential 
judgments. 

In this reject a man like a Freudian, who has a very spedal 
theory of human nature, is in a similar position to that of most 
people ; but his judgments t^d to be biased in one kmd of 
direction. For, generally speaking, these sorts of p&fydiologioal 
considerations do little more than limit the range of tiie practice 
of private prudence. For a man might have plenty of food, sex;, 
dimk, and secunty — a pastoral life surrounded by the delights of 
the farmyard. But when we spoke to of the dehcades of 
human relationships, of art, of the exdtement of discovery, he 
mi^t spit and say that a man who bothered about all that needed 
his brain testing. We might, of course, be indignant at his con- 
tempt for what other people found satisfying, at his lack of 
respect for others who did not share his values. But both we and 
Freud mi^t also find his style of life deplorable in itself , we 
mi^t think, perhaps, that such aman was stunted, that, although 
mtdligent, he had shut Ids eyes in an arbUsary way to the things 
which he might want. We mi^t condemn him because he fells 
to want what he should want, not because he fails to get what he 
does want. Facts about what he wants would be what we pass 
ju^ment on, not simply the grounds of our judgment , andifin 
mal^g such prud^ti^ judgments we have to ts^e into account a 
shared human nature, such considerations take us no great dis- 
tance in condemning such a man and his ways Our judgments 
m this case are autonomous ones, and they are, of course, hoton- 
ousLy difficult to make and to justify. Perhaps there can be 
fundamental prudential disagreements, and they are, ultimately, 
impostible to settle. In view of this, we might ask : why 
bother at alii Is it necessary to make such jud^entsl 
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4. The necessity ofpnvale prudence ^ 

If iihe qneslion wheiiher it is necessaiy to make judgments of 
autonomous private prudence is the same as the question ‘ why 
be prudent? ’ then Ike short answer to it is that the question 
itself is one of private prudence, and would not be asked unless 
the asking and the necessity for answemig prudential questions 
were not already presupposed. But a man might refuse to ask 
even tivbs question — a man might practise indifference to pnvate 
prudence without contradicting himself by trying to preach it 
And it is clear that it would be impossible to give reasons to a man 
who knows only what Plato called ‘ tibie necessary appetites ’ for 
mdulging in any activities beyond them. We could say nothing 
to him. But perhaps we can say something about him. 

We mi^t say about him what the Stmcs said about sa(h 
people : ^at they were in a state of ignorance and illusion^ To 
the Stoics the passions were fsdse jud^ents. Thus Ghiysippus 
said that avarice is a supposition that money is good. Pleasure 
is the gratification of passions, and as such is irrational elation, 
whereas joy is rational elation. (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 110-117.) 
Now of course it would be dijBficult for us to accept these views as 
th^ stand. Their emphasis on the passions as false or degenerate 
judgments neverthdess has point. Both Kant and Hume, and 
their succ^sors among empiricists, have regarded desiies as 
matters of brute fact, given either to introspection or throi^h 
the empirical observation of behaviour. The question to which 
they gave opposed answers is whether all practical judgment— 
though it was usually morality that came into question— can he 
xmderstood entirdy in terms of desire or whether it requires 
some kmd of leap into a different ‘ rational * realm. The Stoics 
on the other hand started at the other end of this disputed chain. 
They took as thrir standard action in accordance with reason 
aiming at a levd of fittingness which they called nature. The 
emotions, as false judgments, were seen as faflures to meet this 
standard. To see men as essentially rational is to see anything 
which is not the outcome of a critical attitude which 
the need for justification and tries to meet it, as a dropping away 
from the norm. It is to say that wants are not fully intelligible 
as they stand ; they can only be understood as attempts to 
formulate rational ends. It is not that only a rational being can 
have wants : we attribute them to animals. It is rather that 
wanting can only be properly understood in terms of the 

1 We aie grateful to Frofeseor Ryle for comments in the light of which 
we have considerably emended this and the following seotion. 
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fall-blown case of abeing who deliberates and chooses among ends 
by a consideiatian of their nature. To want something involves 
conceiving it in a certam way, and as different £com something 
else , and this immediately brings with it the possibility of the 
qnei^on why rather tl^n thib should be wanted. 

On the other hand it is certamly true that it mahes httle sense 
to speak of private prudence with regard to a being to whom such 
concepts induding the concept of wantiog, do not apply. There 
is therefore a sense in which the concepts of what is best for a 
man and what he oug^t to do are iinintdligible unless related to 
the concept of wanting. But the relation is not one which allows 
us to say that what a man ought to do is justified in terms of what 
he wants ; rather it only makes sense to speak of what a man 
ou^t to do if he is capable of having and ccitically regulating 
wants of his own. 

The a-prudential man is not therefore someone who holds a 
position complete in itself firam whidb. he can reasonably ignore 
what he might to want. Bis having wants at all is folly intd- 
ligible only in so for as we regard him as a rational being who is 
capable of sdf-r^gulation and a choice of ends. We can regard 
him as foiling in the rational completion of activities in which 
he is already trying to engage. 

Whether this view of organic relation between wants and 
their critical assessment by the agent could be sustained or not, 
it does se^ clear that the empiddst alternative of Hume and 
E^ant must be abandoned. W^t is wanted is not a matter of 
what men reach out and dutdL We can, given the concept of 
wanting something, detadi it foom its natural and origmal 
application — to a being who is in some degree rational — and treat 
movement towards and foomwards as practically suffident evi- 
denceof wants. It is in this way that we can attiibute wants to 
animals and even plants. But not all cases of wanting could be 
like this, for tiiere would be then no way of distinguishing 
between organio or mechanical mov^oobents towards something, 
tmd wanting something. So that when one is q>ea1dng of men, in 
rdation to whom the concept of * wanting ’ has its natural home, 
what is wanted is not a matter of what men reach out and dutch. 


For what is wanted has to be contrasted with what a man merdy 
is moved towards, and not anything whidi a man appears to tcy 
to get can be said without spedal explanation to be wanted by him. 


6. TAepoewfiiidyqfprinafeprM&nee 

Our case is then that talk of what is wanted drives us on into 
talk about what ought to be wanted. It could siall be objected 
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tliat what now seems to be necessaiy is nevertheless impossible. 
We have come, of course, to the abyss where Mill handed over to 
the expert to dedide what activities are snperior to others, and 
where Moore could only dogmatize about inspecting states of 
affairs that are intrinsi(^y good. Their is also om 

If we ask what the activities which we recommend in our judg- 
ments of private prudence have in common^ as Spinoza 
others have done, we are not altogether at a loss for an answer. 
We mi^t stress their non-competitiveness, their permanence, 
their finutfulness. But to do this would really only be to arfdcu- 
late in mote detail what we commend, not to justify our com- 
mending it ; and both Mill and Moore were equally capable 
of doing this To commend what we commend simply and sole^ 
because it is what it is seems far too arbitrary a process to he 
worth caQing a rational considaration of possible wants. 
It is precisdy this consideration that has led such writers as 
Maclnlyre to attempt to see prudence, and, &r that matter, 
morality, as heteionomous. 

The very diEdculty with which we are faced here may however 
provide a due, thou^ at this point not much more than a due, 
to what may be said in justification of the activities which 
private prudence recQmmends, What we call civilization, and 
play, consist largdy in activities whose standards are non- 
technical in the sense that they are not rules for bringing about 
biologically essential ends or for bringing such ends about m a 
manner which is purely a matter of effidency. It is no accident 
that manners are assodated with civilization ; for when the 
maimer in whidi ends ate pursued be^ns to matter almost as 
much as actually addeving them, talk of dvilization becomes 
appropriate. Indeed in a lot of games and other dvilized 
acti^vities ' ends * have to be invmited to provide tOTuinalmg 
points for the dolls displayed. Snch activities can he taught ; 
one can be taught to want certain things rather than othera 
In being tau^t this one is learning to apply cdteiia to ones 
activities which define the activity itself. The activity is nd 
defined by some end outside itself ; and in being taught it one » 
not being taught to adiieve something distinct from what one is 

hdngtau^t. Oneisbeingtau^tis^u^todo aswdlashowtodo 

it w^. One is thus learning to conceive the activity in a cert^ 
way, as wdl as to do something. Until a man has been taught 
or hias learned something of this nothing can he said to 
Tiim in advocating other dvilized activities ; he must be able to 
ima^e what it would be like to do other things for 
sake even though he is ignorant of the particidaT criteria of the 
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activity in question. It is not so sorpiising, then, that no 
justification can be given of such activities which amounts to 
moie than a descdption of them. For although, in so far as a 
^man is teachable, he will leam to apply the cntena by which the 
activity is defined, and will understand that other activities are 
defined in terms of other cdteria, he will not be able to make 
judgments of comparison without practical esperience of the 
activities in question. This is presumably tiie point of Mill’s 
appeal to the expert. But prudential judgments are not, as 
Mill mistakenly tiiou^t, a form of e^ertise ; for the notion 
of * e^ertise ’ makes sense only noithin an activity or when a 
skill is regarded as instrumental to an agreed end. 

Perhaps these consideratians also point to two farther lines 
along which the justification of pru^tial judgments can be 
approached. The first is this. If private prodence is necessary, 
then we must assume its possibility. If it is possible, then the 
sort of judgment that is involved ^ould not be unconnected with 
the conditioiis in which it becomes possible. As autonomous, 
it is itsdf a fimn of activity in which the question “ why do this 
rather than that? ” is preyed until it can be pressed no farther. 
A man coold not mature in such prudential judgment unless he 
already knew what is was to engage in activities which supplied 
thtir own standards and which were, for him, th^ own end. If 
private prudence recommends dvi^ed actiTities, it is lecomr 
mending activities which are formally analogous to itself and 
which must be engaged in if prudential ihinlnug is to be humanly 
possible. To appreciate the beauty of a picture or the validity 
of an argument requires a degree of detachment, a lack of in> 
volvedness so that the products can be surveyed and assessed ; in 
the same way prudent^ j udgments presuppose a degree of deta ch- 
ment without whidh an assessment of a man’s way of life is not 
possible. The connection, therefore, between prudential judg* 
ments and the advocacy of civilized forms of activity is not a 
puidy contingent connection. 

Secondly, if our argumeait suggests that there axe reasons for 
engagmg in one activity rather than in another, -it also suggests 
that these reasons cannot always relate to someti^g beyond these 
activities. A man who is prepared to be critical about his life 
must accept reasons internal to the activities which he is assessing. 
In doing so he will have entered into a difficult and possibly 
endless problem. For the description of disinterested activities, 
and hence, the discussion of their value, is not a matter of mere 
ohsesvation. They are in part what human bdngs make them 
and in part determined by the material with which they are 

12 
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engaged in its social and natural setting. Wliat we tliink of 
sdraioe or history of art as will depend upon our \dew of the nature 
of things and of the human mind. It is far &om being the case 
that these activities can be judged by a simple intuition. Jot 
our ideas about human natoe, as well as cosmological, socio- 
logical, psychological and theological viom, will affect the way 
in which we understand them. Marx, for instance, thought of 
men as toobusing animals concerned only with the satisfaction 
of basic needs ; this conception led him to conceive other wants— 
e.g, reJi^ous ones, as m^y by-products of such fundamental 
needs and to impose a oharactedstic stamp upon his prudential 
assessments just as Ereud’s did. His assessments appear crude 
and absurd to a leh^ous man who sees life as a relatdonsibp with 
God and who considers that even eating and dmldng should be 
regarded as a sacrament Thus some of the considerations to 
which private pmdence will appeal will be in critimsm of the 
conception men may have of their own activities. Perhaps the 
Stoics were wrong in saying that all desires were Mse judgments , 
but perhaps we could say that all rational desires involve neces- 
sarily a concqytion of their end, and it is with the criticism and, 
perhaps, the adumbration of new conceptions of this Icind, that 
private prudence is primarily concerned. 


What we have called private prudence, it mi^t be claimed, 
is not really distinct from morality. Our reference in this con- 
text to the Stoic conception of virtue suggests this. It nu^t 
also be argued, for instance, that while Kant does not liimt 
prudence to technical prudence, for private prudence is for him 
the system of a man’s (xchual wants and aims, he allows for what 
we would call judgments of private prudence but includes ihem 
within the sphere of morality (for example : * One ought not to 
neglect one’s talents ’ and * One ought not to kill oneself ’). -As a 
mere matter of giving names to kinds of judgment this issue is 
unimportant. Piobably the distmotion which can be made 
between autonomous private prudence and morality is not 
reflected in the senses of the words * prudence ’ and ' morality^ 
in English. The distinction is never^eless important and it la 
the busmess of pbflosophers to introduce such ^tinctions. 

Whatever the ordinary use of the term ** moralily ” may be 
there is one veay general characterization of morality which 


tions which ate over-riding in determining what ou^t to be done. 
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In this sense of “ morality ” we can speak of a man as having a 
religions or aesthetic morahty, Now prudence, as we xmder- 
stand it, consists in considering what ought to be done m so far as 
it affects only ourselves, just as benevolence consists in consider- 
ing what ought to be done in so far as it affects others. Both of 
these are limitmg considerations m relation to morahty which 
concerns what a man ought to do simply, without such qualifica- 
tions. But, of course, considerations both of prudence and of 
benevolence can come to be regarded as part of a man’s morality 
if he thinks that he ought to consider his own mterests or those 
of others. Indeed these can be hived off and erected into 
mutually escclusive policies for hvmg, which are usually referred 
to as egoism and altruism. It is, however, more usual to beheve 
that the interests both of oneself and of others ought to be 
consideicd and to insist that some reason must be given for 
regarding one person’s interests as less important than another’s. 
Somebody, too, might hold that there are other fundam^tal 
principles, such as that the truth ought to be told, which ought 
to be adopted for themselves alone, and not for reasons to do with 
people’s mterests But this possible proliferation of principles 
need detain us no further For our concern has only been to 
show that though morality may presuppose either prudence or 
benevolence, it cannot be identified with either ; for whether 
people’s interests ought to be considered is itself a question which 
must be decided m determining a pohey for livmg. 

Defined m this way it is possible to see how private prudence 
can be autonomous and yet inferior to morality. It is autono- 
mous because the qualification * m so far as it affects a man ’ does 
not constitute what he should do ; it only limits it. Morahty is 
sup^or, or over-riding, because m makmg a judgmmt soMy 
£com the pomt of view of private prudence a man is arbitrarily 
limiting his consideration of what he ought to do. Whether he 
should or should not so limit his consideration cannot be con- 
sidered purely from the pomt of view of prudence ; it requires on 
over-riding judgment. 

The distmction is important, then, in determining whether the 
content of morahty is identical with that of private prudence ; 
for while it is possible that it is, for instance, if Gk>d had aorranged 
things in the manner suggested by Sidgwick, the distinction we 
have made shows that it is not logically necessary that it ^ould 
be so. Thus while morality is, in the sense we have ei^lamed, 
superior to private prudence, it is m another sense dependent on 
it For it would be a strange morahty that had no regard for 
<mytyn£s interests. Even the most die-hard intuitioiiists have 
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always lidd that benevolence is part of onr moral duty ,* what 
they have denied is that certain other duties can be shown to he 
dependent on the consideration of interests. It would therefore 
be necessary, in deciding what ought to be done, to be able to 
determine what people’s interests are. This is wh^e judgments 
of prudence come in, since benevolence itsdf is parasilac on 
prudence in rdation to its content. 'For granted that we ought 
to consider others, we must have a notion of whether or not 
individual affected by our actions is or is not benefited by them. 
How else do we tell this except by judgments of prudence which 
we make in relation to others rather than in relation to ouiselveB 
when we consider what is good for them? To know what is 
prudent is not necessary to justifying morality ; but it is necessary 
to giving moialily content. Morahty wilhout prudence is at 
least half empty ; prudence without morality is at best myopic. 
UmversiLy cf London 
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lightning. These uses connote the making up of his mind, 
ox the state of his mind when made up, espec^y his refosal to he 
dissuaded or deterred. One who is, in this sense, determined to 
do a thing is determined not os aresuZti/piessuresuponhimtodo 
it, but, more hkely, m spOe of pressures on him not to. Sinukrly, 
a determined person is not a person who is overcome by 
difficulties of ^ysique, temperament or situation, but one who 
persistently exerts himself to overcome them. 

As with (1) above,tosay that a person is detennmed to do some- 
thing is not to imply that he will mevitably do it. For (a) a 
man can be said to (be) detennine(d} to do something that is notin 
Ills power, provided he supposes tlmt it is — e*g. square the Gude or 
turn base metalinto gold ; and (b) we may say “he is determined 
to do it if he can”, meaning that he intends to make every effort 
to do it while reco gnising that it may prove impossible. In 
any case he may be prevented from or foil in doing whatever he 
is determined to do. Moreover, the thesis that all actions are deter- 
mmed clearly fails in this sense of “ determined ” as wdL For 
we do not mvariably or even often act in this state of mind. 

(3) A man can be said to determine the hei^t of a pyramid or 
the date of the next solar echpse, when he has calculated them 
from available data. A thing is determined in this sense when 
the answer to a question has been worked out by inference hrom 
what is already Imown. It is with this use that the usual mean- 
ing of “ determinable ” is connected. For to say tiiat somethmg 
is deterzmnable is to say that methods and data are available for 
finding out the answer to a questaon. A distincfion may he 
noticed here that will become important later. To say that one 
thing is determinable another is quite different from saying 
that it is dertenmned bg that other thi^. For while the height 
of a pyramid is determinable from the length of its shadow, its 
height is certainly not determined by the length of its shadow. 
Bather, the lengtii of its shadow is deterzmned by its hei^t 
aha. 

This use, unlike those in (1) and (2), has no special connection 
with mattOT within our control. For when a person has deto- 
mined something, in this sense, he has not answered a practical 
question, but a theoretical or factual one, upon some matter which 
may, like the date of an eclipse or the value of w to 200 decimal 
places, he outside his or anyone’s control. 

The claim that all actions are determined is clearly untenable m 
this sense as well. For at whatever tune it was made, it would 
presumably mean that all questions concerning the conduct of all 
agents, past, present and ffitore, had at that time already been 
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oonectly anisweied. Needless to say, it is not the case that all 
such questions have been answered. Most of th^, indeed, have 
never even been asked. 

(4) An issue can be said to be determined not by a person but 
by one or more impersonal/ac^ora. For example, it might be said 
t^t the number of guests invited to a country wedding was deter- 
mined by the size of the village hall. In this kind of assertion 
we isolate a particular factor ^at entered the calculations of the 
planners, and ascribe to it the power of a person to decide a 
practical issue. We imply that the factor was accepted, for cur- 
rent intents and purposes, as unalterable. The hall could not be 
enlarged, and there was no other available. Against this back- 
groui^ we regard its size as the deciding factor, the basic consid- 
eration which decided them to invite a specific number of guests. 

Here there is no implied limitation upon the agents’ freedom 
tither to take or to implement a decision on the matter. They 
mi^t have refused to be restricted by the hall, and held their 
wedding in a nearby town. In saying that the size of the hall 
determined the number of guests we mean only that it was a basis 
or starting point £fom which the rest of their planning proceeded 
Moreover, it is certainly not the case that all actions are deter- 
mined in this sense. For it is only reasoned decisions that can 
properly be assotiated with determining factors of this kind, and 
many actions are not the effects of reasoned decisions Nor do 
ah reasoned dedsions hinge upon basio considerations like the 
tize of the hall in this example 

Two farther points may be noticed about this sense. First, it 
will not accommodate the concepts of motive and character t^t 
are most ofben invoked as factors determining action, or at least it 
will not do so to the extent that determinism requires. For 
though a man’s own character may, on occasion, be an important 
&ctor in his ddiberations, as in choosing his occupation or his 
wife, this sort of consideration is rather seldom even relevant, let 
alone bade, to his’deoisions. Similarly, his own wishes may, but 
need not, bebasio considerations in hisreasoning, and may scarcely 
enter mto it at all, as when he is piimaiily concerned to accede to 
the wi^es of others It seems clear, in general, that neither our 
own dispositions, eg. gen^siiy or laziness, nor our affective 
states, e g. anger or fear, do determine the greater part of our 
conduct, in the sense of determined ” here discussed. We are 
not so introspective as we should have to be if this were the 
case. 

Secondly, it would often make no sense to go behind the factors 
detennining a line of action and to ask what in this same sense 
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determined them. For the factors may not themselves be the 
effect of a reasoned decision, and if so the bade consideration ” 
sense of “ determined ” has no application to them. Thus, the 
length of a bridge may be smd to be determined by the width of a 
river, if the river’s width is a basic consideration in deciding the 
bridge’s length.^ But the width of the river is not itsdf the effect 
of a human dec^on, and thus cannot be said to have been deter- 
mined by anything in the sense in which %t determines the bridge’s 
length. This is not, of course, to deny that the river’s width 
could properly be ascribed to factors of one kind or another in an 
appropriate geographical context. It is only to deny that, in this 
particular senseof**detennmed”, there need bean endless regress 
of determining factors behind every action that is petfonned. 
We need not contemplate a vista of determining factors of tbi« 
kind stretching into the infinite past, and Trm.TfthTTig forward in- 
exorably to any given state of the world Yet it is, perhaps, 
vistas like this by which we are too easily hypnotised, when we 
are in the mood to be determinists. 

A determixinst mi^t regard all the foregoing arguments as 
shadow-boxing. For, he mig^t say, the important sense of 
** determined ” is siiU different from the senses so far discussed. 
The o^y sense that matters for him is that in which some thin gs 
are said to be detetmmed by certain other things in accordance 
vith laws of nature. The colour of a child’s eyes, for example^ is 
determined by the colour of its parents’ eyes. Its sex is deter- 
mined by the combination of chromosomes in the fertdised ovum. 
In such cases, laws have been discovered according to which some 
things are determined by others. Quite evidently ceirtain kinds 
of human behaviour can be subsumed under such laws. For it 
can already be shown that various features of personaliiy are 
determined by factors of heredity, physique and environment. 
It is not unreasonable, tilierefore, to regard all behaviour as amen- 
able, in principle, to explanations of these types. One day, per- 
haps, we shall see that all condoot is completely determined, for the 
natural and social sdLences will tell us exactly what determines it 

Now it does seem that here at last we have a sense of ** deter- 
mined ” which, unlike the senses discussed earlier, h^ absolutdy 
no connection with human power to control or decide anything 
For characteristics like ^e^colour or sex are determined natunrUy 
The connections between them and the factors that determine 
them axe independent of human will. This is exactly what the 
determinist needs. For in asserting that all actions are deter- 
mined,’he means to accord to them just tibis independence of the 
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Will that seems to be implied in saying that eye-colour or sex axe 
deteimiaed by certain biolo^cal factors. It is in this sense, then, 
we will now suppose, that determimst holds that all actions 
are deteiznined. We must therefore try to elucidate the meaning 
of “ determined ’’ in such contexts. For this purpose, it wdl be 
profitable to compare these assertions with others of a siinilar 
form where human decision and control ate still clearly involved 


(1) The size of an employee’s pennon is determined by his 

salary on retirement and h^ length of service. 

(2) The date of Whit Sunday is determined by that of Easter. 

(3) The toss of a coin determines which team shall have the 

privilege of choosmg whether to hat or field first. 

These assertions appear to have three features iu common. 
First, each implies that some rule exists for settimg the answer to 
a question. Thus, in saying that a man’s pension is determined 
by his retiring salaiy and length of service, we allude to, though 
we do not state, a rule for settling the question what his pension is 
to he. Some regulation lays down a formula for computing pen- 
sions from data about salary and length of service. Similarly, 
there are rules to the effect that Whit Sunday shall be the seven^ 
Sunday after Easter Day, and that the captdn who “ wins the 
toss ” shall choose whether to bat or field. 

Secon^y, if these different factors can properly be said to deter- 
mine their respective issues, then we must. If we are to apply the 
Tules to any particular case, first answer questions relating to 
these factors. Thus a man’s retiring salary and length of service 
are saM to determine his pension because the questions What 
was his retiring salary ® ” and ** How many years has he served ? ” 
have to he answered if we axe to apply the rule and find out what 
his pension is to be. In saying that one thing is determined by 
anolhex, or others, we are saying that the answer to one question 
requires an answer to another question or questions. 

^^^fihdly, the question whidi tiie rule or convention provides a 
formula for answering is, in all these cases, a question about what 
^fo be done The question " What is a man’s pension to be ^ ” 
w a practical question, which pension regulations exist for answer- 
mg with foimess and consistency. Snnilarly, rules exist for set- 
tfiug the practical questions “When is "V^t Sunday to be 
observed ? ” and “ Which side is to have the privil^e of decdding 
whether to bat or to fidd ^ ” The rules in all these cases axe made 
by men for their own pmposes, and are thus always liable to be 
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revised or abandoned by them. It Trill be convenient to say that 
issues settled in accordance Trith such rules are determined con- 
ventionally, by contrast Trith characteristics like eye-colour or sex 
that are determined naturally. In Triiat follows, these two InnHa 
of situation will also be referred to as cases of conventional and 
natural detenninacy respectively. 

It may now be noticed that m the conventional cases just dis- 
cussed tiie purpose of the rules is to femhtate not prediction but 
decision. Pension regulations do not exist for predicting what a 
man’s pension mil be, but for deciding what it sUkll be. The rules 
of the diurch’s calendar or the conventions of cricket matches 
exist not for predicting the dates of festivals or the privileged 
teams, but for deciding when festivals shall be held, and which 
the privileged teams shall be. 

Stress is here laid on decision, as opposed to prediction, because 
it -will be argued shortly that modem discussions of this topic 
place undue emphasis on prediction. For the moment, however, 
let us notice one further point. In all the examples being con- 
sidered, a knowledge of the rule would enable us to deduce the 
determining circumstance feom the determined one just as wtil 
as it enables us to deduce the latter feom the former. Thus, if 
we know both the convention linlring Easter with Whit Sunday 
and the date of Whit Sunday in a particular year, we can work 
out the date of Easter in that year just as Trail as Tra can work out 
the date of Whit Simday feom that of Easter. Yet it is Easter’s 
date that determines Whit Sunday’s and not the other Tray around. 
This, presumably, is because the convention liTilriug the two dato 
exists for settling the date of Whit Sunday but not for settling 
that of Easter. Similarly, it is because the iregulation connecting 
a man’s salary and length of serrioe with his pension exists for 
deciding what the latter shall be that those factors are said to 
determine it. Here again it would be possible, given the formula 
and a knowledge of his pensiaQ and leoogth of service, to work out 
the amoimt of his retiring salary. But his pension and lengfib 
of service certainly do not determine his retiring salaiy. To wiSsR 
this point is, indeed, only to reiterate the distinction noticed 
earlier between saying that one thing is determinable from and 
Baying that it is determined by another thing. 

Our discussion of these examples can now be applied to natural 
detenninacy. To begin with, it may be seen that one ^oount of 
the matter sometimes offered in modem discussionB is unsati^ 
factory. For example, Mr. Bernard Mayo, in his book Eihios am 
theMoralLife (p. 221), Trates as folloTra : 
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The answer e. to the question whether the claims of scientific 
detennimsm are valid for all actrons] is, up to a point, already a 
conunonplace. It consists in drawing attention to a distinction 
between the logical function of the tern determine ’’ in scienti- 
fic contests andcertamirrdevant associations of the word and its 
etymology. These associations are those which the word " deter- 
mme ” sl^es with words hke compel ” and “ force 'When 
one event determmes another, in the sense of causmgit to happen, 
it is certamly not a case of compelling. All iJiat ts meant ts, 
tkatfiom the occurrence of the first event we can predict the occur- 
rence of the second (my itelics). 

Mayo does not enlarge on the commonplace distinotion between 

the logical function of the term in soientifi.c contexts and those 
“ irrelevant assomationfl ” to which he refers Presumably he 
means to identify the use m scientrfio contexts with that which he 
explains m the last two sentences quoted. But m any case, his 
e^lanation of that use seems inadequate. Por if to say that one 
thmg detenmnes another means only that the latter can be pre- 
dicted &om the occurrence of the former, it would presumably 
follow that an event was determined by any state of afiEairs firom 
which it could be predicted. But this is obviously not the case. 
Suppose, for example, that the Saturday attendance at a certam 
theatre is regularly double the week-day attendance If we Icnew 
this, and if we knew the week-day attendance in a given week, we 
could predict the Saturday attendance for that week. But this 
would not mean that the ^turday attendance was detemuned by 
the wedc-day ones. It would be determined, if at all, by factors 
of quite a d&erent fype. 

Moreover, we have seen that where one thing detenmnes another 
in accordance with a rule, inferences may proceed iinm the thing 
determined to the determining factor just as well as m the opposite 
^brection. This applies equally to natural and to conventional 
determinacy. Thus, if the laws of heredity are known, rehablc 
inferences as to a parent’s eye-colour can often be drawn £com the 
colour of a child’s eyes. It would follow, on the view being con- 
sidered, that we might as well say that the colour of the parent’s 
eyes was determined by that of his ofif-spring as the reverse. But 
this, surely, would be as paradoxical as saying that a man's rctir- 
mg salary was detemuned by his pension. Determinacy is, in 
general, an asymmetneal relation. 

This cnticism might be countered in two ways It might be 
objected, first, that eye-colour is not an event, and that since 
Mayo was discussing the determining relation between events 
only, this example should not be used to impugn the account he 
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gives of it. But clearly this will not help him. For it would not 
be difficult to find an example of two events such that while ead 
could be inferred firam lie other, each could not be regarded as 
determining the other without generating as much paradox as it 
does in the eye-colour example. But^ more important, the sug- 
gested objection brings out the impropnety of saying that m 
event deteruunes another event ** in the sense of causing it to 
happen For ** determined ” is not ordinarily used in the sense 
of * caused ” or caused to happen Thus, careless driving 
causes but does not determine traffic accidents; and budding 
costs are determined but not caused by the level of wages. It is 
Ixue that philosophers frequently use the words as if they were 
interchangeable. But innce the associations of ** determioisza ” 
are ever present, theix use of ** determined ** only strengthens ihe 
feeling they are often trying to dispel, that some events really do 
seal the fate of others. In any case, the objection raised above to 
Mayors account of determined ” would apply with equal force to 
any similar account of caused which is likewise asymmetrical. 

Finally, the eye^olour example shows that detexminacy is not 
esseMudlj/ a ration holding between events. Some account is 
therefore needed of the relation as holding not only between events 
but between circumstances of any otiier 
Our criticism mi^t, however, be countered in another way. 
Stress might be laid on the word ** predict **, it might be 
aligned that whereas a knowledge of the parent’s eye-C5<dour en- 
ables us to predict that of the child, we cannot &om our know- 
ledge of the child’s eye-colour predict that of the parent. It is, 
therefore, the predictability of one thing (B) firom another (A) 
that entitles us to say that A determines B, and the asymmetiy 
of the determining relation is thus preserved. But too seems 
inadequate. For we have already seen, fixnn the theatre-atbend- 
ance example, that the predictability of B &om A is not a sufficient 
ground for saying that A deteinnines B. A farther example will 
also show ihat it is not even a necessaiy condition for saying this, 
that predictability need not enter into the determining ration at 
all. Thus, the length of a shadow is determined by the height 
of the object that oasts it and the elevation of the sun. But if w© 
were looking at a shadow, it would be quite inept to say that a 
knowledge of these factors enabled us to predict its length. For 
one cannot predict a state of affiiirs that already obtains. M 
one can do in such cases is infer firom available data a conclurion 
not previously known; and this is not m itself sufficient reasoufor 
saying that tiie state of affidis given in the data determines that 
which is xepoiced in the conclusion. No doubt it is true that 
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where one thing detennines another, the latter is determinable 
from the former. But, and the horse should be dead by now, the 
converse does not hold true. Therefore to say no more than Mayo 
does is to give an insufficient account of the detemiining relation. 

We must therefore a^^ once again, what ts the meaning of 

determined ”.in the contexts we are consideimg. For a posi- 
tive answer let us now return to the three features of conven- 
tional determinacy noticed earlier. We saw, first, that in saying 
that one thing determines another we allude to, though we do not 
state, a rule which connects them. The same holds true for 
natural detemunacy. In saying that a child’s eye-colour is deter- 
mined by the colour of its parent’s eyes, we allude to, though we 
do not state, a set of “ roles ”, the laws of heredity, comectiiig 
^emfic combmatLons of parental eye-colour with ^ecific eye 
colours m th^ offi^nog. In natural as in conventional deter- 
minacy a rule hes in the background of an assertion that one 
thing determines another. 

It IS (dear, secondly, that we are saying in the natural, as in the 
conv^tional cases, that the answer to one question requires an 
answer to one or more other questions. Li saying that eye- 
colour is determined by parents eye-colour we mean that the 
answer to a question as to the colour of a child’s eyes requires an 
answer to questions as to the colour of its parents’ eyes. The 
sense of “ reqnires ” here will have to be clarified shortly. For 
the present it need only be noted that natural and conventional 
determinacy have in common the assertion of a relationship 
between the answers to different questions. 

But if we look at the third featine noticed in the conventioiial 
cases, there is apparently an enormous difference between them 
and the natural ones. For whereas the amount of a man’s pension 
IS a practical question, no such questions arise over the colour of a 
child’s ^es. Man m^es rules for settling his practice problems. 
But practical problems are, as far as we know, his privilege. 

Nevertheless, language suggests that Nature has ‘&em too In 
saying that the colour of a child’s eyes is determined by that of 
his parents’, we speak os the question whether John’s eyes are 
to be blue or brown were a practical issue for Nature to settle. 
Thus, to deal with the matter, die, or perhaps some clerical 
Miuon of hers, has only to ascertain the relevant data (“ TVhat 
colonr were his parents’ eyes ? ”) and then apply the rule {“ Off- 
spnng of blue-eyed parents are to have blue eyes ”). The deter- 
PiiTung factors correspond in this picsture to the particulars of 
salary and length of service required by the cderk who computes a 
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pension. The question ** TVliat colour ate John^s eyes to he ^ ” 
might be called a quad-practical ” issue^ by contrast Tn£h 
questions r^atding his pension or nationalily, that have to he 
settled by human decision* 

It \rill be seen that the 'view of natural laws implied by this sug- 
gestion difiSers j&om that which treats them merely as techniques 
or licences enabling us to infer conclusioiisfromrdLevant data, and 
thus to make predictions* No doubt they do do this. But tiusis 
not the picture of their function impli^ in our use of “ deter- 
mined This use treats them not as licenses for onr inferences, 
but as rules which Nature applies for settiiog questions about 
what is to happen. Hence we can now understand the sense in 
which the answer to a question as to the colour of John's eyes 
requires ” an answer to questions as to the colour of his parents’ 
eyes. This sense is not that in which we might be said to ” re- 
quire ” an answer to the latter question before we could answer the 
former. For to say this would ordinarily be absurd. There are 
plenty of ways in which we should usuallybe able to discover the 
colour of a person's eyes, without woonying about those of lispa^ 
eats. Bather the sense of “ requires " that concerns us is that in 
which ^ecific factual data are ** required " for settiiog practical 
issues in accordance with rules laid down to cover them. 

If this is coneot, it helps to espilain our usual tendency to sup* 
pose that determining factors must temporally precede, or at least 
cannot succeed, that which they determine ; proper Jioo ergo non 
a7Ue hoc?- In this connection, mention may once ag^ he made 
of a line of argument envisaged, thou^ not actually adopted, by 
Mayo. He writes (op. cit^ p. 227) : 

And after all, if we are prepared to argue that the present is 
determined by the past, why ^ould we not he prepared to acce]^ 
that the present might be determined by the fdtuxe ? Indeed 
this can he aigued even with respect to mechanical causation 
[i\e- not only on teleolo^cal grounds]. The distance of the 
moon bronx earth a century hence can be inferred firom their 
present state plus the laws of motion ; hut it could he just as 


1 follovring lemai^ aio an oxenrsos on to tto battie field of Mbmis 
B ummett. Hew and others in P.A.jSL, Supp. VoL XXVm (1954), and in 
AnalyBie, 1956-57. The esplanaticm here suggested for the tempo^i 
pnoril^ of dotenniniDg factors may. however, he too simple to deal with the 
same problem for causes ^ » 


easily inferred fcom the state of the bodies a thousana yeais 
hence. The laws of motion are neutral as to time ; 7t w only pur 


deieTminxem has a onerway timerdimen;^07\ (my itahcs). 
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la the light of our earlier discussion, this does not seem right as 
it stands For, we have argued, the fact that one thmg is deter- 
minable from another does not warrant the assertion that it is 
detenomed by that other thing. If this is correct, our ignorance 
of the future cannot alone explain our reluctance to believe that 
it could detennine the present. For even if we knew more of the 
future than we do, we should still not be justified in saying that 
future dicumstances determined present ones merely because 
present ones could be inferred ficom them. Nor, indeed, should 
we want to say this, any more than we want to say noio that hist- 
orical facts were determined by the later drcumstances from which 
we can infer them Thus, the fact that the date of a man’s death 
can be determined ficom an msor^tion neither entitles nor disposes 
us to regard the inscdplion as determining the occurrence of his 
death at that date. 

The problem about the temporal order of determining and deter- 
mined drcumstances can be better dealt with, however, in the 
h^t of our comparison of natural with conventional determinacy. 
We have suggested that determining factors in nature corres- 
pond to the crucial particulars required for the application of a 
rule to settle a practical question Now the data required for 
applying rules to particular cases generally xdate to what has 
already happened, or is currently happening, rather than to what 
IS going to happen. The data reqnired for computing the pension 
of a man who is about to retire rdate to his previous years of 
service and his current salary ; not to such tTnny as the number 
of years by which he will survive reticement, or the number of 
dependents he may have acquired at some date subsequent to it. 
Onctunstances that will post-date the fi'dng of his pension are not 
relevant in computiiig it, for the regulations do not require us to 
take account of them. Similarly, therefore, in so far as Nature’s 
laws do not require her to take account of the future in order to 
settle the present, we should not espeot drcumstances to be 
naturally determined by those that post-date them 

But, it may be asked, why should it always be the case that 
rules require us to take account of the past and present rather 
than of the future ? Might it not be purdy fortuitous that the 
footers determining the size of a pendon precede the time at which 
itis computed. There is, indeed, an obvious reasonfor their doing 
So m this particular case — namdy, that a pension is awarded to a 
iBS-n m recognition of services he has performed in the past, and 
not in antidpation of what he will do in the foture. But this, it 
^7 be said, is a q)edal feature of the example. In other cases 
it is quite concdvable that rules should require us, when we apply 
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lihem, to take into aca)mit c^uinstances that stillliein the future. 
If so, then nothiog that has been said here really justifies our 
assumption that determining factors cannot succeed that which 
they determine. 

It may be remarked here that the pendon example is, in fact, 
1^ no means untypical !For pension regulations belong to the 
l^ge class of roles that govern the reward, punishment, or eat- 
able treatment of buman bdngs. In all such rules, the past and 
present are crucially relevant in a way in which the future is not 
There do, however, seem to be more fimdamental objections to 
the idea that rules could ordinarily require us to take future dxv 
GUXDstancesxato account when we are applyingthem. since 

we think of our present decisions as affecting certain subsequent 
events, it would be absurd to make those decirions turn upon the 
very events whose course may be affected by them iSince, for 
example, the number of years by which a man survives retir^ent 
may very wdl be affect^ the size of his pension inter alia, it 

wo^d be self-stultifying to insist that his pension be detecmiued 
the number of years for wbidi he manages to survive. 

Again, if we were to legislate that the length of an offender’s 
prison sentence should be determined by his conduct record in the 
five years following conviction we riiould place the magistrate 
in a pretty quandary. For the length of an offender’s sentence 
is its^ likely to be one of the main things affecting his conduct 
over that period. 

But there is a still more general difficulty. Clearly, if rules are 
to he of much value in helping us to settle practical questions, there 
must be a miniTnuTn of doubt and difficulty in applying them. A 
rule for deriding which team is to have the option of batting or 
fidding in a game of cricket could not reasonably require the 
answer to tom on, say, the state of the weather in the we^ follow- 
ing the game. A rule for settling sudi a matter must require us to 
take account of some simple rircumstance, such as the result of a 
coin toss, that can be conveniently ascertained without dday and 
beyond doubt. Since we are ratdy in a position to ascertain the 
future beyond all doubt, unless we wait to see what it brings, it is 
not surprising that rules do not ordinarily require us to answer 
questions about it, in order to settle practi^ issues in the present 
To this extent, Mayo’s suggestion that our ignorance of the future 
generates the prejudice that mechanical determinism has a one- 
way time-'dimension ” may be accepted. Our ignorance of the 
firtoie does bear on this ** prejudice ”,^m so far as it must de facto 
inhibit us fixnn requiring practical derisions to turn upon future 
circamstances. 
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Let BB mm letom to determinifim, and tcy to xdbnaulate it in 
tenns of our analysis of detennined 

It can be seen i^at in two rejects the assertion that all actions 
are determined does not fit vety comfortably into the conceptual 
&amem>rk we have uncovered. For (a) we do not commonly 
speak of things just bdng determined simpliciter. We say, 
rather, that one thing has been detemnned by another t hing s 
Thus bufiding costs axe determined by wage levelh, and the trump 
suit m bridge is determined by the bidding. But it is not clear 
whether any meaning could or should ho attached to these 
assertions if they were bereft of Ihim last three words. (6) The 
noim phrases that stand as typical subjects of ” , . . was de- 
termined” axe not words standing simply for actions, mok as 
" the posting of the letter ” or “ the muider of his aunt They 
ate phrases hke “ the time at which tiie letter was posted ”, or 
” the amount of arsenio he put in her tea ”, which are convertible 
into indirect questions (Atmt the actions (“ At what time did he 
post the letter ? ”, “ How much arsenic did he put in her tea ? ”). 
It is more natural, thacefore, to speak of the characteristiGs of an 
action than of the action itself as being deteimined. Yet it might 
well be doubted whether any enumeration of an action’s charao- 
terwtios could ever amount lo^cally to a plain statement that the 
action itself was perfDrmed. 

If we waive these objectionB, however, it would seem that to say 
that all actions were determined would be to say : 

(1) that all questions about all actions were settled in accordance 
with rules adopted by Nature for dealing with them; and 

(2) that for any such question there existed some set of circum- 
stances crucially idevant for the application of the rule to it. 

With regard to (1), the determinist would need a vastly greater 
ntxmber of natural unifonnities than we now know of, to estabibh 
sufficient rules fox his purpose. But there may be many more 
such unifonnities than we now realise. There seems little point 
m debating whether enough of them exist to provide the back- 
ground against which all our actions might be said to be deter- 
mmed, if they could be rtod to suitably " crucial ” drcumstan- 
ces. We may also leave it an open question between what types 
of ph^omena such uniformities might, if they existed, be found 
to hold. ^ At present* owing to the success of a few types of 
^lanation of character and conduct, we are inclined to disregard 
the possibility of any others. Thus we are very ready to sLer 
at the occult. Yet there might, for all we know, be a better case 
one day for saying that our characters were determined by our 
13 
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stars, palni'lines or head-bumps, thau there is wm for saying that 
they are determined by our ghmds, toileirtraining or sex-educa- 
tion. If uniformities could be ^covered that would yield 
astrologLcal or phrenological laws, and if those laws were con- 
stantly confirmed by subsequent e^erience, why should we not 
concede that our characters and fortunes were determined by stars 
or bunoips to an extent undreamed of by those who now write 
horoscopes for the newspapers^ 

In maJdng such concessions, however, whether to astrologists or 
to psychologists, there are two points to bear m mind. 'Fiat, we 
need to remind ourselyes of the extent to whidi analogy pervades 
the ordinary language on which determinism trades. H the ques- 
tions whidi Nature ^opts rules for answering are only, as we have 
suggested, quasi-practioal questions, then the necessity governing 
her answers to those questions is only a quasi-necessity. In assert- 
ing that one thing determines another we are, it seems, projecting 
on to Nature the necessity that man-made rules impose upon 
man’s actions. The concept of being determined is a boomerang, 
which is first thrown by language on toNaturefirom human conduct, 
and then returns to conduct again at the detenninist’s behest. 

Secondly, it is worth remembering that man-made rules are 
made to be broken. There would be no point in having rules 
enjoining certain actions and prohibiting others, unless people 
were in &ct capable of not actmg as the rules require them to act, 
or of acting as the rules require Ihem not to act. W e diould have 
no need of a rule prohibiting, say, drunkenness, if man were 
incapable of getting drunk. Nor do men cease to be capable of 
getting drunk merely because there is a rule forbidding them to do 
so. Obedience to rules is not guaranteed by their existence 
They have to be enforced by penalties, or threatened penalties, 
and even such penalties and threats can only deter men &om 
failing to comply with the rules It is always open to individuals 
who are subject to a given system of rules, however strictly 
enforced, to decide in any particular situation whether th^ are 
going to abide by the rules or not. To say this is not, of course, 
to say that all ndes actually are broken, but only that rules, even 
the best-kept ones, are essentially breakable.^ 

^ProfessorW H Bray has pointed out to me thatnot all man-made 
equally well support the Ime taihen here Thus it may be argued that there is a 
sense m whioh the rules of ohess cannot be broken in the way that the rules 
of a society can iPerhaps the laws of Nature are more like these than pen- 
sion regulations. Or perhaps they are genens and not comparable with 

man-made rules at all. I do not suggest that it would be profitable m all 
contexts to regard them m this way, but only tlmt this is the picture of 
their function implied in our use of “ determmed 
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These considerations may be applied to thmgs which we regard 
as determined in accordance with laws of Nature. For here too, 
even if the laws are in fact nnbroheii, this is not to say that they 
axe unbreakable. Natoie’s executives may sui^end l^eni, or her 
clerical staff may bungle thdr application. Such possibikties are, 
it would seem, not only compatible with but impHcit in the view 
that all actual events are determined m accordance with the 
laws. Any one who insists, in the name of Science, that natural 
laws are not brea^ble, should consider whether the word “ de- 
termined’’ has any proper application to events covered by 
unbreakable laws, or even, strll more radically, whether the 
expression “ unbreakable law ” does not itsdf involve a contra- 
diction. If it does, the conception of man’s freedom (to keep 
or to break roles) will be imphmt in the th^ds that siR his actions 
are determined. This thesis wiE thus be unstateable unless its 
antithesis is presupposed. 

This whole discussion may be Mt to be inadequate either as a 
refutation or as a mitigation of determinism. For tins thesis, it 
may be said, has been too narrowly smd aibitratily interpret^. 
A determinist could easily argue his case without using the sm^e 
concept here discussed. Fn^ the notion of " cause ” alone he 
could derive just as daTnagi-ng a conclusion as the particular 
thesis we have examined. Why, indeed, should he not use the 
word “ determined ” to mean necessitated ” in whatever sense 
his argument had establidied that ail actions were necestitated? 

This objection mi^t, in theory, be met by more extentive 
analytis Causality might itself be suspected of involving, at 
bottom, as hazml^ a projection as we have suggested ^at 
detemunacy involves. Conceivably, all concepts figuring in 
determinist arguments could be danfied suffiiuentiy to show 
that no threat to ** free will ” was involved in the ardinaiy use 
of any of them. The determinist would then be debarred from 
using the key words of his argument m their ordinazy senses, 
and his condosion would be largdy robbed of its effect. For 
if ail ordinary assodations had to b e withdrawn from his words, no 
really paradoxical thesis, and perhaps no genume thesis at all. 
could properly be stated in those words. 

In practice, however, this attractive prospect is not much of an 
answer to the objection we are consideriDg. For no agreed 
analysis of all rdevant concepts exists at present. Yet until it 
does, such claims as those we have envisaged test only upon 
credit; and there may be nothing but prejudice behind the 
fadnonable faith that common-sense will be vindicated in the end. 
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In an7 case, even if a complete analysis of all lelevant concepts 
existed^ the piece'-meal refutation of detenninism that it afforded 
would probably cany little conviction with most people. For a 
bebef in determinism is not the prerogative of philosophers 
and is not likdy to be dispelled, any more than it is produced, by 
zigorous argument. Oftm enough it is the effect of a mood, a 
recurrent feehng, su^ested by personal experience, and exploited 
by writers of fiction, drama, or history. Against such opposition 
analysis will make little headway. It may a^so fail even when 
it is faced with real argument. For it may be that the anxieties 
involved in determinism can always be restated so as to resist 
the therapy offered by any particular analysis. The chestnuts 
are very old, and they may be too numerous to be pulled out of 
the fire by the analyst’s tweezers. He can only behead the 
Hydra in one place at a time ; and if it is indeed a Hydra his 
task will never be completed. 

The present discussion, therefore, makes no claim to “ dissolve ” 
the problem. It has attempted only to disarm one treacherous 
concept, which has a philosophical theory built into its ” intel- 
lectual ” use. Even when word “ determined ” pla^ no 
part in the determinist’B argument, it commonly figur^ in his 
conclusion and it christens his thesis. Once perhaps, in its inno- 
cent childhood, it was violated by philosopher. Nowadays, 
in sophisticated maturity, it is capable of sedudng us all, phil- 
osophers and intelleGtaal plain men alike. 

Universitff of Toronto 



IV.— INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
PROPERTIES 

By Timothy Sphigge 


Am there internal properties of things? By a thing 1 mean 
anything of a sort such that it is true that something of that sort 
exists, leaTing it c^en whether all things are what wo^d ordinarily 
be called parkcnlars. By an internal property of a thing, I mean 
a property of a thing soch that the thing oonld not but have it. 

The whole question has been discussed more often with regard 
to xelationsd properties. What I say is mtended throu^out 
to apply as mu(& to zdational properties as to non-relational 
properties. My discussion of this topic represents, for the most 
part, my reactions to the ideas of ]k&. JoM Watling, that keen 


The question thus framed is frr from definite in meaning. 

Let us consider two things which might be meant by the asser- 
tion that thing s have internal properties. Firstly, it might be 
meant that some propositions of the form * Fa ’ are necessarily 
true. Secondly, it mi^t be meant that some proportions of the 
form "Fa’ are entailed by corresponding propositions of the 
form " a exists The seco^ I shall dismiss on the grounds that 
it is nonsentical to talk of propositions of the form " a exists 
The first view is, in my opinion, false. But at the moment I 
am less concerned to establish its folsdiood than to consider the 
appropriate way to state its falsTxood. 

The ordinaiy way of esq^ressing the contradictory view is to 
say that allpropositionB of 'Reform " Fa ’ are synthetic, and there- 
fore contingent, but certain assodations of the words "" synthetic ” 
and “ contogent ” — whether th^ are of their connotations or 
not is doubtM—give to the view a paradoxical air which I shall 
briefly point out. " Charlie Chaplin has at some stage in his life 
been a human being ’ is a proposition of the form in question. So 
on this view it is qmthetic. Now the contradictories of syntiietic 
propositions are generally supposed to be conceivable. Yet the 
contradictory of this proposition is not conceivable. This is a 
paradox of the view that there are no internal properties in tlic 
sense in question. This is the first of my two topics. 

The other topic is this : — although it is impossible to distin- 
guish the internal properties of a thing from its external propert ics, 
wderstanding “ internal ” as above, and "" external ” as noii- 
intemal, yet the attempt to do so stems from awareness of some 
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distdnotion which there really is to be made. For there is some 
^nse of cotdd, in which there are some properties of a thing which 
it could not be without, and other properties of it which it could 
be without. If we use the word " internal ” for the first THtiiI of 


property, andihe word “ ^rtemal ” for the second kmd of pro- 
perty, then there are internal and external properties. Thus 
Charhe Chaplin simply could not have been without the property 
of at some time in his life being a human being, but he could have 
been without the property of having at least four wives. I do 
not think that in the sense which I thus allow to the internal- 


external distinction, all properties are either on one side or the 
other, bnt certainly some are more internal and others more 
extemaL I shall make some attempt to analyse this distinction, 
and this will be my second topic, but imtil expressly stated, I 
shall be using the terms " intend ” and “ external ” in the sense 


first mentioned. I thus bring together my two main topics, 
because I may approach the matter somewhat obliqudy in what 
foUows. 


We may divide propositions into two classes — ^those which 
ore about things and those which are not. Let us call the former 
paxticulax propositions and the latter universal propositions. 
This however is only a convenience — do not imply that all 
entities are particular. 

A critenon, of a sort, for digtiugnisTiing between particular and 
universal propositions is that the former require in sentences 
which are to express them, at least one word standing for a thing, 
whereas the latter do not. The proposition expressed by the 
sentence “ T. S. Eliot is a poet ” is a particular proposition. 
Such a proposition does not, however, have to be expressed by a 
sentence containing what is oidinadly called a proper name. 
The same proposition mi ght be expressed dther by the symbols 
“ T. S. Eliot is a poet ” or the symbols The author of The Sac) ed 
Wood is a poet 

In this paper I adopt the following notaticm. The occurrence 
of an expression between double inverted commas shows that the 
reference is to symbols or a sentence. The occurrence of an 
expression between single inverted commas shows that the 
reference is to a concept or a proposition. 

Propositions about particulars require for their expression in a 
sentence use of a word refecxing to a particular. But this is not 
to say that aU such sentences express particular propositions. A 
universal proposition may — it seems — be translated into a sen- 
tence induding a word standing for a particular. For example, 
“AlTanen are mortal” may be tran^ted into *'A11 men in 
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Lcmdon and all men not in London are mortal If this latter 
sentence expresses the same proposition as the former, then a 
nniyersal proposition may he, but does not have to be, expressed 
in a sent^ce which includes a word referring to a particular. 
But a particular proposition, such for instance, as All men in 
London are mortal ’’ may not be expressed except by a sentence 
including a referring expression. 

It mi^t, however, be doubted whether “ All men are mortal ” 
and “ ^ men in London and all men not in London are mortal ” 
do express the same proposition. The ground of this doubt 
would be that to hdieve the former does not, while to beheve 
the latter apparently does, require some sort of acquaintance 
with London In l^t case, presumably, the proposition ex- 
pressed by the latter sentence would he a partLcular proposition 
But it seems that the two propositions would be logically equiva- 
lent, in which case a xmivetsal and a particular proposition could 
he logically equivalent, which is paradoxical. For the present, 
then, I take it that there is but one proposition, and that a 
umversal one 

TJmversal propositions divide into the synthetic and the 
analytic. ‘ There are no men over the age of one hundred and 
twenty * is synthetio, and * There are no men who are not mam- 
mals ’ is on^ytio To hdieve a umversal proposildon of either 
kind is to be di^osed to pass from believing particular proposi- 
tions of one sort about any set of particulars to bdieving particular 
propositions of another sort about the same set of particulars, at 
least that is my pious hope. 

Our first main question is whether propositions about particu- 
lars may likewise be divided into the synthetic and the analytic, 
for it is only if such a distinction is possible that the distinction 
between internal and external properties is possible. The inter- 
naHst — as I diall call the hriiever in internal properties — must 
hold that either there are analytic propositions ascribing proper- 
ties to particulars, or that there are proportions ascribing 
properties to particulars entailed by propositions ascribing 
existence to these particulars 

I riiall dismiss the second alternative briefly, while admitting 
that my dismissal of it begs the question to some extent. For I 
sh all boldly assert that an existential proposition cannot be a 
particular proposition. That it exists, is not a thing one can say 
about a particular. The premise of Moore’s argument, that one 
can meaningfully say of a particular that it exists because one can 
oleaiiy meaningfully say of a particular that it might not have 
existed, is false. One cannot say of a particular that it might not 
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have existed. One thinks one can say this^ because it appeals to 
be the contradictoxy of a propoaitson to the effect that the thing 
necessarily exists, which one is anxious to contradict. But once 
one sees that the woids this necessarily exists ** express no 
intelligible proposition, the wish to contra^ct it by saTing “ this 
might not have existed ” also disappears. If it is accept^ then, 
that an existential proposition is never about a particular, one 
must admit that an existential proposition cannot entail a proposi- 
tion about a parficnlax. h!rom the proposition that there is 
something of a certain sort, or that something is of a certain sort, 
one cannot deduce any proposition about any pariictilar thing. 
!E!rom a negative existential proposition or universal proposition, 
however, one can deduce a proposition about a particnl^ thing, 
but this is beside the point. Thus, if the internalist is nuuntaining 
that some proposition ascribing a predicate to a particnlar 
follows from an existential proposition, his case is lost, and there 
are seen to be no interni^ properties. The only re maining 
possible form of intemalism is that which maintains that some 
propositions ascribing predicates to particalars are analytic. 

If we could establi^ that there are no analytic propositions 
about particulars, then the intemalist view would be xefoted. 

Most of my argument will be directed to riiowmg that pioposi- 
fions such as ‘ The author of The S<zored Wood wrote or ofiierwise 
thou^t up The Sacred Wood * or * This river bed has at some sta^ 
had water in it ^ are either not about particulars or are not analytic. 
But there is apparently one special class of propositions about 
particulais to which it is diffiicult to deny analyticity- I shall 
consider this dsiss first, in order to get them out of the way. 

Ckinsider the proposition about a certain table * this is not-round- 
and-square *, It does seem that here we have an analytic 
proposition about a particular. If we can call not-round-and- 
square a property of the table, then it seems that it is an internal 
property of it, it would be sdfcontEadictory to deny it of the 
table. In which case it is established that the table has at least 
one internal properly, which shows that there are internal 

properties. , . ,i 

Tet this is surdy not the sorb of thing which anyone who taUp 
of internal properties has in mind For properties like this 

bdong to everyfliing. , , -u 

Let us deal with fiie point thus. Let us say that there can^be 

no predicate, and therefore no property, F such that ‘(x) (Ex) is 
analytic. Then we may deny that there are any internal pr^CT- 

ties while leaving it open whether there may not be anal^o 
propositions of the form * This is such and such where this 
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refers to a paTticnlai. But iu socli proposilionB ‘ is such and sudh’ 
is uot a geotiiae predicate. 

We may theu divide paiticiilar piopositioiis into predicative 
and pseudo-predicative ones. The mark of a pseudo-predicate is 
that necessarily it applies to everything, or, if a relation, that it 
rdates everything. We may also call pseudo-predicates those 
which, necessarily, apply to nothing. 

I take it that in denying that any predicative proposition is 
analytic, I am denying that there are internal properties. 

But after all are not soxne of these propositionB analytic? Ts it 
not analytic that the author of Waverley wrote Waverle^^using 
"write” in a way sufficiently sophisticated to rebut Moore’s 
naivety? 

Now * The author of Waverley wrote Waverley ’ mi^t express 
an analytic proposition. It m^t express the proposition that 
if anything is the only author of Waverley, then that thing is an 
author of Waverley, To bdieve this proposition is to be d^osed 
to pass from any predicative proposition of the form ' x is the 
author of Waverley ’ to a certain predicative proposition of the 
form ^ X is an author of Waverley \ That is, it is to be ready to 
classify anything one has classified as the only author of Waverley 
as an author of Waverley, It would be an analytic proposition 
because the success of the disposition in which believing it consists 
comes about m a manner different from that in which, for example, 
the success of a dispotition to pass from any propositian of the 
form ' X IS called Thomas Steams Miot ’ to a certi^ proportion 
of the form ‘ x wrote The Sacred Wood ’ comes about. 

But " The author of Waverley wrote Waverley ” might be used 
to say the same thing as is said by “ Scott wrote Waverley ” and 
this thing is clearly no analytic proposition So it seems that if 
we interpret the sentence "The author of Waverley wrote 
Waverley ” as about a certaiu particnlar (%,e, the particular who 
wrote Waverley and is known as Scott) then it is not analytic. 
That IS, if it is used to give a description of a certain thing it is 
not analytic. 

This point may be rammed home by saying that, after all, 
the author of Waverley, that is, Scotty mi^t eatily not have 
written Waverley, and ^erefore it is a contingent fact that — and 
therefore a synthetic proposition that — he did write Waverley, 

But to ram home the point in this way is to raise the paradox 
upon which I remarked at the begnming. For it invites one to 
consider whether Scott coiild have been the vei^ an-mp. person, 
and not have written Waverley, which, on consideration, one must 
grant he could have been. In this way one is invited to consider 
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any proposition about Scott wbioli one might be tempted to thinTr 
analytic, and to reject its claim to analyticiiy on the ground that 
one can imagme what it would be like for S^tt not to have had 
the property predicated of him in the proposition ; and one is 
forced m each case to think that indeed he could have been 
without these properties. Scott could have been bom of dif- 
ferent parents, have been famous as a composer rather than as an 
author, have hved in a different country. But could Scott have 
been a pig^ When we answer that he could not have been a pig, 
that is, not throughout his whole life have been a pig — ^for the 
question whether he might have been at some stage transformed 
mto one by magic like l^e sailors of Odysseus is another question 
— we are surdy making a logical rather than a factual claim. 
Or again, consider a very full description of St. Paul and a very 
fiiU Ascription of Scott Surely it is not even logically possible 
that the descriptions might have apphed differentiy, that which 
m fact apphes to Paul applying to Scott and vice versa. 

This whole approach is wrong. For it presupposes a distinc- 
tion between preAcates which necessarily apply and those which 
apply only contingently, between internal and external properties. 
It attacks the idea that thmgs have internal properties, not at 
root by a cnticism of the concept of an mtemal property, but by 
showing that supposed internal properties do not necessarily 
qualify their subjects. 

On the one hand there axe those who say that it is always a 
synthetic proposition that a thing has certam properties On the 
other hand there are those who say that for a thing to be at aU, 
it must have certain properties IT there were not a thing exem- 
plifying these properties that thing would not be at all. The 
former regard the latter as superstitious because they thmk that 
they f^liTig to some notion of each object having an essence. The 
latter regard the former as superstitious because ihey think tiwt 
they have some idea of a bare particular which is only contin- 
gently ooimected with certain properties, although it could as 
well ^ve existed with any others instead. 

The argument may proceed this way. The anti-essentiahst 
challenges the iatemalist to find any properties which, say, the 
Queen must have had The mternahst suggests, perhaps, tlwt 
the Queen must have the properly of at some stage in h^ life 
being Sovereign. The other suggests that it is only a contingent 
fact that the Queen did not die at birth, and therefore only a 
contingent fact tiiat, and so a lynthetio proposition that, the 
Queen has the prope^ at some stage in her hfe being Sovereign. 
The internalist then says that the Queen must have heeu bom of 
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Boyal Blood. The anti-esseiitiahst says that there wotild be no 
contradiction in a news bulletin asserting that it had been estab** 
lished that the Queen was not in fact the child of her supposed 
parents, but had been secretly adopted by them, and therefore 
the proposition that she is of Boyal Blood is synthetic 
In this way the anti-intemah^ pames the argument of the 
internalist by suggesting with regard to each proposed mtemal 
property of the particuW in question, that we can quite well 
iTnaglnft that very same particular without the property m ques- 
tion. 

Eor a tune he is winning. Yet there comes a lime when bis 
claims appear a trifle too far fetched. The mtemahst suggests 
that we cannot imagine that particular we call the Queen ha^g 
the property of at no stage in her existence being human. If the 
anti-mtemahst admits this, admits that it is logically mconceivable 
that the Queen should have had the property o^ say, always being 
a swan, then he admits that she has at least one mtocnal property. 
If on the other hand he says that it is only a contingent fact that 
the Queen has ever been human, he says what it is hard to accept. 
Gan we really consider it as conceivable that she should never 
have been human^ 

Here then the intemahst is wmnmg. But it is not an al- 
together happy victory, fox the properties which he may wm for 
the Queen as mtemal to her are of a somewhat unspedfic nature. 
The properties which can be won for her as mter^ ore hardly 
such as distmgnish her from her courtierB. 

The intemahst can mahe a rather better case for a somewhat 
different sort of particular. But it should not be thought that 
the difficulties he had m ascribing iodividuating mtemal proper- 
ties to the Queen arise from special problems connect^ with 
the criteria of personal identity. Usually it is as difficult to 
find specific mtonal properties for mdividual physical objects. 

Consider now a particalar experience. At a certam spedfio 
time a certam person A has a certam particular expenence E 
It is an unpleasant gustatory sensation caused by having got some 
soap mto the mouth, in the course of shampooing his hair. A con 
to some extent describe his e^erience, and m so Hmng }xq is 
clearly describing a particular. It was a nasty bitter taste, or 
perhaps rather Ihe consciousness of a nasty bitter taste. Now 
the anti-mtemahst would say that that very same particular 
mi^t logically have been a sweet taste, xalher than a bitter 
taste. But the internalist would surdy i^ealr reasonably if he 
said that to suppose this, is to suppose that the particular in 
question might never have occuix^ at all, but, some other 
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paxticiilar liave occurred ixistead, T^paarticular taste could not 
conceivably have been a sweet taste — its bitterness was a property 
internal to it. 

In order to deny internal properties the anti-intemalist finds 
himself forced into quite unplausihle contentions, sudi as that that 
very same taste nu^t have been sweet and not bitter. Also he 
has to make even odder claims such as that it is only a contingent 
fact, and therefore a synthetic piopositiQn that, Napoleon was a 
human being and not a boat. ^ this he se^ns forced into, when 
he wishes to deny that any particular thing necessarily has some 
of the properties which it h^. 

He IS making a valid logical point, but somehow his whole 
approach is wrong. For it tacitly accepts a distmctton between 
predicates which necessarily apply and those which apply only 
contiDgently, internal and external properties, and a^c^ the 
idea that things have internal properties, not at root by a cntidsm 
of the conc^t of an intern^ property, but rather by attempted 
impeachment of any proposed internal property, as lacking the 
credentials, that is as not being a propeorty which the particular 
necessarily has. 

If by an internal property of a particular is meant a property 
such that the proposition that the particular exempMes it is 
analytic, then there are no internal properties. But this has 
nothing to do with any indefiniteness in our concept of the par- 
ticular in question, but rests upon the nature of predication. 

If one considers the sentences which express propositions the 


ticular propositions where the subject word is a name, the subject 
word has no coimotation. Therefore no predicate word can have 
a connotation which is incompatible with the connotation of the 
subject word. But a subject-predicate sentence could only 
express a necessary proposition the connotation of the subject 
word were incompatible with the connotation of the negation of 
the predicate word. Since this cannot be the case where the 
sentence expresses a particular proposition, no sentence can 
express a proposition ascribing properties to a particular which 
proposition is necessary. From this one may conclude that there 
are no snch propositions and hence that particulars do not have 
internal properties. Of course, this rests upon the questionable 
view that there may be words without connotation — and 

this indeed is basii^y the point at issue. Our discussion may 
at least remove certain reasons for refusing to accept that there 
' may be such names, for it may diow that it does not have the 
paradoxical ^consequence that anything might have had any 
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properties whatever, at least that it does not have this conse- 
quence m a form which is paiadoxicaL 

To express a proposition about a particular is to describe or 
evaluate somettmag. We 'will consider only descriptive proposi- 
tions for tbe present. Such propositions mecdy classify the thing 
as of one sort or another. It is quite inappropriate to seek for 
some properties which the thing must have to be what it is. But 
one does not quite like adnoitting this, because it seems to draw a 
division between substance and properties, and to suggest that 
the conneotion between them is som^ow fortuitous, and that the 
substance could just as well have quite difiGerent properties. 

But it seems that one must identify a thing 1^ some descrip- 
tion, and having been thus identified as answenng to that des- 
cription, is it not m efEect defined as the thing having those 
properties, which properties therefore it necesssuoly hasi 

One may remove these doubts, 1 hope, by consideEing a 
conversation sudi as follows. It is not a very ordinary conver- 
sation, but it is quite intelhgible. A : I am going to describe a 
certain thing to you. B: "^at thing? A; You will recognise 
it as the descdption proceeds. It is domed. It is made mainly 
of stone. It is partiy hollow. It is in the heart of a great mfy. 
It houses many famous paintings. B : Yon’ze talk^ of the 
National GaQeiy. A : I -will continue, Entrance to it is fcee. 
In fcont of it is a square containing a tall column on which stands 
the statue of a famous sailor who is looking out upon the capital 
city of his country. 

Kow in enuncUkting these properties A was desciifaing a 
certain object. A bad to ^ve a certain amount of the descnp- 
tion before B cottoned on to what he was saying. But the proper- 
ties of the National Galiery, the mention <rf which in A’s descrip- 
tion enabled B to identify it, axe not properties of the National 
Galleiy in any logbally different 'way foam 'those mentioned after 
B had mana^d to identify'the object. If one sets out to describe 
an object one cannot distinguish between properties which are 
essfflatial 'to it and those whi^ are not. It simply is a of a 
certam sort, and that is that. 

But people find it difficult to see how the object can so “to speak 
get into "the proposition exc^t as an object, or the object, answer- 
ing to a certain description. A serious attempt ■to deal ■with this 
pomt would require an analysis of the concept of a proposition. 
But some light on the nature of a predicative proposition may be 
thrown by conrideration of a simple situation in which one is 
formulated 

Someone notes a pasting object and says * That is a starling 
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Here the speaker nearlj uses the object as its own name. If he 

caught the bud he might almost hold it up and say * is a 

starling \ When one says that a passing object is a starling, one’s 
behef that it is a starling is a way of treating a certaiu actoal 
object. One is classifying it, the very object itsdf, that is, 
roughly, one is behaving towards it m a manner such as one does 
toTraids certain other, but not all other, things which one comes 
across. To hold a belief of this sort is quite different firom holding 
a umveisal behef, for in this case one’s belief is a way of tceatmg 
an actual thing, and one can only beheve a proposition about that 
thing by treating it itself in a certain way. But a umversal behef 
is a second order di^osition, a di^osition to pass from one’s 
treatings of things in one way to treatings of them in another way, 
and this second order disposition can exist — in the manner of 
dispositions — ^without ever being activated by any treating of an 
actual object. Thus actual objects figure in particular proposi- 
tions, whidi are the internal accusatiyes of bdiefii, as they do not 
in universal propositions. 

This account does all very well for the belief in particular 
propositions where the particular in question is sensibly present 
to tile believer, and may itself be dashed in some way or other. 
Then we may perhaps consider a belief about the particular as 
bemg a certam treating of that particular. But what about 
belid in propositions about particulars whidi are remote in space 
and time^ 

Bertrand Bussell at times hdd that we could only believe 
propositions about particulars which were sensibly present, and 
we would get out of our difdculty if we followed him here. But 
this would be to give up — as he did — treating “ Julius Caesar ” as 
a word used by to name a particular, and I do not think we 
would be ri^t to do this. 

Bather, I would say that in believing propositions about 
Juhus Caesar we are still reacting to him, to the man himself, 
in some way, and treating him, when for instance we bdieve 
him to have been a dictator, in a way sudi as we treat some other 
but not all other objects. It is som^hing of the same kind as our 
classification of a passing object as a starhng, and as such basically 
different from hehevmg a universal proposition. 

However this may be, to describe an object cannot be to 
formulate an analytic proposition. One may gather from 
someone’s description what object it is of which he is talki^. 
But there is only one way of describing an object — ^that is saying 
what sort of thing it is, and one cannot distinguish some such 
saymgs as analytic. 
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Yet to say tliat a piopositioiL descriptive of a particular is 
synthetic is liable to mMead. To say that it is syathetic suggests 
l^e thoTi^t that logically it mi^t have been otherwise. For 
instance consider the proposition ^ it is a building ’ — where * it ’ 
refers to the National Galleiy . 

K we say that this proposition is synthetio it suggests that it is 
logically possible, that is conceivable, that the National Gallery 
diould not have been a building. Then we worry oursdves as 
to what it would have been like for the National Gallery not to 
have been a building. For if it is a synthetic proposition that 
it IS a building, it must be logically postible that it should not have 
been a building, and if it is a i^th^etic, thou^ false proposition, 
that it is not a building, we should be able to imagine what it 
would have been like for it to be true. 

Here we have the source, I think, of some of the worry that the 
concept of a substance produces. For if it is a synthetio proposi- 
tion mth regard to any substance, or particular, that it has any 
property, it seems that it could have been the very same substance 
while ^ving quite different properties. This makes trans- 
substantiation possible — though is actually the reverse, a 

change of substance without change of properties — ^but leaves 
the substance as an unknown somefhmg. 

J£ every proposition has to be synthetic or analytic then it is 
better to call the description of a particular, that is a predicative 
proposition, synthetic. But to call predicative propositions 
synthetic is mideadmg, in that it sugge^ the thou^t that one 
could imagme what it would be hke for them to be false. 

Here is a certain thing, let me try to classify it. That is the 
spint in which a description is properly made. It just is a thing 
cf a certain sort which sort the description — the assertion of the 
predicative proportion — attempts to ^edfy. To ask whether a 
world is conceivable in which this veiy thing was quite otherwise 
is bewAdering. 

Oertam descriptions apply to the thing. Once one hna noticed 
that Aey apply, one does not always know what to Tnakft of the 
question — must they have applied^ 

Thus it would be in some ways more suitable to say that the 
analytic-synthetic distinction does not apply to predicative 
propositions than to say that th^ are synthetic. They cannot 
^operly be called analytic. On the other ha.T»^ one cannot — 
in many cases — ^properly what it would be like for them to 

be false If, therefore, we do call them synthetic, it should only 
be as a way of contradictiiig the filai-m that any of them are 
analytic. 
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But despite the iact that descriptions of a thing cannot be 
divided into expressions of analytiG, and expressions of synthetic 
propositions, yet there is a sense in Tvhich propositions of the 
form * Fa ’ may either ascnbe to a thing a property such as it 
could liave been without or may ascribe to a thing a property 
such as it could not have been without. For instance, this chair 
has both the property of being a chair, and the property of bebog 
in this room between 3 and 4 this afternoon, but whereas one would 
want to say that it could easily not have been in this room at 
the time in question, it could not have failed to be a chair. 
Similarly Macmillan could easily not have been Prime Minister 
in 1959, but it is not ea^ to see that he could have failed to be a 
man, and perhaps not ea^ to see that he could have &iled to he 
Bidti^. What account can we make of this sort of distinction — a 
distinction at which those who distanguish between internal and 
external properties have peihaps been aiming? For what th^ 
have been suggesting is that while it is rubbish to suggest that 
Macmillan -might not have b een human, it is not rubbish -to surest 
he might not have been Prime Mimster. 

Someone might whether the iN'elson Column could be 
painted gold and retain its bid^tness. This is a question the 
answer to which would depend upon how London’s atmosphere 
affects gold paint. That is to say, among the predicates which 
may apply to a thing are many such as ' would soon look dirty if 
painted gold ' wo^ bucst if pricked * would hit you if you 
said that ' would die if injected with such and such Mmy 
questions of -the form ' could this -thing be different ff:om what it 
is? ’ may be answered by drawing attention to the predicates 
of this sort which apply to it. The question — ^ could Scott have 
wntben music instep of novds V would be answered if we could 


decide that certain predicates applied or did not apply to him, 
e,g, ' would have -written beautiW music if he had been g^ven a 
-training in harmony % * would not have -written his novels if he 
had had more money \ In short, there are all sorts of truths 
about particulars of the general (Character * z would under such 
and sucii drcumstances not have had such and such properties 
which X now has or * -there are no circumstances under which x 
would have had sucii and such a property So we may make a 
distinciion between properties whicii a thing would have under 
any ciicumstances and those which it would not have had granted 
certain other circumstances. 


But to adk whether a thing eould have been quite different 
bom what it is, whether Scott could actually have had^ all the 
properties of Handd, is on a different leveL The questions we 
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Lave just been asking are all to some degree requests for farther 
descriptions of Scott. But the present question is not one that 
calls for any investigation of Scott, and it is di£B.cult to accept 
that a question which calls for no mvestigation of Scott, to which 
nothing about Scott is relevant, is really about Scott. 

What I want to understand is why, while we can accept the 
idea that Scott m %ht have written music rather than novels, we 
cannot accept the idea that he might have had all Handd's 
properties, Handd have had all Scott’s. 

But our question does not have to be asked about persons 
Some philosophers have thought that this sort of problem was 
especially peiplexmg about persons, but the perplexity with 
which I am at present concerned should be provoked equally by 
meditations upon pots and pans, ideas and feehngs. 

Descnbmg a particular is classifying it^ saying that it is of 
one sort rather than another. Now m some cases to say of a 
particular that it mi^t have been different from what it is, saying 
that it mi ght have had a property N, which is incompatible with 
Gr, a property which it has, is one way of classifying it That is, 
to say it might not have had property G, or more specifically, 
would under ^ecified conditions have had properfy E, is 
m some cases to tdl one something true about how the object 
actually is 

Suppose someone says of a certam lawyer, on the basis of 
hearing him sing at home, that he might have been a great opera 
singer This is to classify him in a certam way just as to say 
that he IS a very bad lawyer is to classify him m another Sup- 
pose one says of him that he might never have been a lawyer 
TMs IS somewhat vague, and one would probably require 
elucidation of it if it were ever said. A very general mterpreta- 
tion of it would be that at on earlier stage m his hfe there was much 
to suggest that he would not become a lawyer but something 
quite different. It might, however, be a prelude to some very 
detailed story concerning how his becoming a lawyer was a result 
of some quite uneiqtect^ circumstances 
To say that Scott mi^t have composed Tnuaic rather tha-Ti 
written novds, might be to make a variety of nlaiTriH It might 
be to say that he belonged to a class of men who may become 
either very good composers or veiy good novelists, and that 
which they become d^ends upon external mrcumstances 
My general point is this : to say that something might have 
had a property E, which is incompatible with a property G which 
it does have, may be a way of saying something quite true about 
the sort of thing it is But there are many cases when to say 
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such a thing is not to say anything true about the sort of objeot it 
is. Sometimes mdeed philosophers may say that a thing nmghf . 
have had such a properly F as a way of saying that the proposi- 
tion that it has property not-F is not analytio- But this— as we 
have seen — is a mislea^ng way of maTring the point. 

But we wi^ed to distmgui^ between mtemal and external 
properties. I suggest that a property is mtemal to a paxtioulai 
to the extent that no information about that particul^ is con- 
veyed by one who says that it might have lacked that property. 
I think that the distinction between internal and external 
properties is not exact. ITow it seems that to say that Napoleon 
night not have been human, and perhaps that he might not have 
been Corsican, is to convey no i^ormation about him - But to 
say that he might have won the battle of Waterloo might weU 
be said m a context in which it conveys information. To say 
that Caesar might not have crossed the Bubicon might really 
convey information about the sort of man he was, it might tell 
us that there were many motives in him working against his 
crossmg the Bubicon. But to say that he might have been 
Japanese does not seem to tell us anything about him But 
perhaps it might be to say that many of his qualities were com- 
patible with being J apanese. Anyway one has m each individual 
case to find out what is being said. The central pomt is that 
suggestions that a thmg might have been otherwise are intelligible 
in BO far, and only in so far, as they are attempts to classify the 
object as it is, or to say what would happen to it under speci^ble 
crrcumstances. 

I propose the following definition. Let F be any property of a 
thing a. Then F is an external property of a if something 
interestmg and true may be said of the form ‘ if such and such 
then not-Fa Otherwise F is an internal properly. But as 
&om different points of view different things are mtexesting, so 
firom different points of view different properties are internal 
and external 

The question has so far only been conindered with refSoxence to 
those t^gs which are commonly called particulara Are there 
any other things, for instance umversals, and supposing there are, 
does what has been said apply to them also? 

Suppose there is such a thing as the colour Blue. One may 
raise the question whether it can be denied that the propositLon 
‘ Blue IS a colour ’ is both about a thing, Blue, and loyally 
necessary. In this case there would be internal properties in 
the first sense, the sense in which I have denied that there are, 
though indeed only internal properties of non-particulars. 
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To avoid this, it might be argued that ' Blue is a colour ’ is a 
universal proposition to the efifect that (x) (x has the property of 
being the univeisal Blue 3 x has the property of b^ng a colour). 
This is analytio, but it is not ab out Blue. But if there is something 
which IS the colour Blue, why cannot one talk directly about it? 
If one is not going to do so, one may as wdl forthwith equate the 
above proposition with * (x) (x is blue 3 x is coloured) \ 
Consider now a conversation like that I imagined eai^eE. 

A« I am going to describe a certain thing to you. 

B What thing? 

A You will recognise it as 1 proceed. It is eternal. It is non- 
spatiaL It is very beautibiL It is a colour. It is more like 
black than red. It is often exemplified by the sky. 

At some stage B will recognise what A is desaribing, namely 
Bine Or perhaps if he is a nominaliat he will say that he doesn^t 
thinV A has succeeded in describing anything. But presuming 
for the moment that A is describing something, his propositions 
are not analytic, even if he ends up by saying ^ It is the property 
Blue \ The mterest of this example is that it brings out force- 
fully the manner in which propositions about particulars are 
synthetic. It tiiows that the syntheticness of predicative 
propositions is nothing to do with the nature of the entities of 
which they are descriptive, nor anything to do with the separa- 
bihty in &ou^t of a thing from its properties. Here it is a 
umveisal, rather than a particular, that is in question, and if 
propotitioiis about univeisals may be regarded as synthetic, how 
much more may propositions about particulars be ! The pomt 
IS that althou^ propositions about particulars such as the 
National Ghdlery or umversals such as Blue are not analytic, and 
therefore perhaps to be called synthetic, it does not follow from 
their being syndetic that we may reasonably ask what it would 
be like for them to be false. It does not mean that we can imagine 
the National Gallery not being a gaUeiy, or Blue not being a colour. 
They are what they are — and the question Could they be different? 
can only be answered by considering the applicabfiity to them of 
certain other predicates of the type * would have been F, 

jfp’- . 

Yet it seems that if one do es accept that ‘ Blue is a colour ’ is of 
the form ‘ Fa and is not the same as either of the universal 
propositions above, one is landed with a thing having internal 
properties in the objectionable sense. For surdy it is logically 
necessary that Blue is a colour? 

I would dispute this If in the sentence “ Blue is a colour ”, 
“ Blue ” really is used to refer to something, namely the colour 
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Blue, tihen the proposition expressed is not analytic. The fact 
that it would not be aualytic throws some light on the question 
of intemal properties in the objectionable sense. For if anything 
had intemal properties in that sense one might think zt would be 
Blue. And this shows that the denial that a thing has internal 
properties need not be hnked with any claim that m the case of 
each of its properties it could be conceived or imagined without it. 

The reason for saying that * Blue is a colour ’ isjjf it is actually 
about Blue, not analytic, is that if it is actually about Blue it is a 
description, and a description of something cannot be the ezq)res- 
sion of an analytic proposition. 



V.— PRESCRIBING AND EVALUATING 


By Paul W. Taylor 

The distanctioa beWeea tihe zole of the moral agent and the role 
of the moral judge is a familiar one. But how axe the two 
related? In particular, what is the logical connection between 
telling someone what be ought to do and appraising, judging, or 
evaluating someone’s conduct? In this paper 1 shall to make 
clear the diSerence between these two sorts of activities and 
show how th^ are related to each other. For convenience I 
shall designate the first activity prescnbmg ” and the second 
evaluating ”, alihough 1 do not claim that the concepts I am 
trying to elud^te exhaust all the ordinary meanings of these two 
terms. One conclusion of my study will be that an act of pres- 
cribmg is justified by appeal to a set of evaluations. Each of 
these evaluations must in turn be justified if the act of prescribing 
is to be folly justified, but I shall not consider in this paper the 
justification evaluations. 


I 

I begin with an analysis of what we assert when we say that 
someone on^t to do, or ougjht to have done, a certain act. This 
will serve to bring out the distinction between prescribing and 
evaluating, since I intend to show that an ought ” sentence may 
fonction in either of these ways. To claim this is already to 
deny that the difference between prescnbing and evaluating is 
correlative with the diSerence between the ordinary use of 
‘‘ ou^t ” and the ordinary use of “ good ” (or " right ”). That 
ought ” sentences may express evaluations as wcU as prcsciip- 
tions becomes clear when we take into consideration the person 
and tense of such sentences. Accordingly, I classify " ought ” 
sentences as follows : 

I. Particular sentences 

A. AiM cventum sentences ^ 

1. First person (“ I, we ought to do X.”) 

2. Second person (“ You ought to do X."’) 

3. Third person (“He, she, they, or those named or 
described in some specific waj’, ought to do X.”) 

^Tho terms **an/c cicnfwm” end nre R 
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B. Post eoefnlum sentences 

1. First person (“ I, we ought to have done X.”) 

2. Second person (“ Tou ou^t to have done X.”) 

3. Third person (“He, jshe, th^, or those named or 

described in some roecific way, ou^t to have done 
X”) ' 

n. Universal sentences 

A. Active (“ One ought to do X in circumstances C.”) 

B. Passive (“ X ought to be done in Girctunstances C ”) 

Whether an “ ought ” sentence is particular or imiveisal 
depends upon whether the agent {t e, the person designated m the 
sentence as the one who ought to do the act} is specified or un- 
specified, In a umversal sentence the drcumstances in which the 
act ought to be done are specified, but the person or persons who 
ought to do the act are not The agent is anyone in those drcnm- 
stances who can do the act In a particiilar sentence, on the 
other hand, the agent is referred to by a proper name, by a 
personal pronoun, or by a definite description. In eadi case 
something more about ihe agent is specified or understood than 
merd.y tlmt he is an agent, 

A particular ** ou^t ” sentence is ante event/um when the act of 
uttenng the sentence occurs before the act designated in the 
sentence. When the sentence is uttered after the designated act, 
~ it is post eventum. We idiaU see that this distinction is important 
for imderstanding how evaluations differ from prescriptions 
For I diall contend that the uttermg of a post eventum ou^t 
sentence is never an act of prescnbing but is instead the ei^res- 
sion of an evaluation Ante eventum sentences, however, may he 
either prescriptive or evaluative, depending on the drcumstances 
in whij^ they are uttered and on whether they are in the first, 
second, or third person. 

Let us first consider post event/am sentences. These sentences 
mahe sense only under two conditions * first, the person desig- 
nated by the subject of the sentence («.s. the agent) has been 
con&onted with the choice of doing the act specified in the sm- 
tmoe or doing some alternative act, and second, that situation 
of choice has ceased to esdst by the time the senl^ce is uttered. 
(The sentence is utfcered post eventum ) Even m the case of a 
second person sentence, where the agent is the same person as the 
one to whom the sentenceis addressed (hereafter, the addressee), the 
addressee is no longer in the position of an agent with respect to 
the particular act in question. To say Tou ou^t to have done 
X ” is to refer to a past situation in which the addressee had a 
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choice of doing X or not doing X. The statement contextually 
implies (1) that the addressee chose not to do X, (2) that the 
addressee was wrong m so choosing, and (3) that the situation of 
choice IS now past. If act X were still open to the addressee’s 
choice at the time of uttering the sentence, the sentence would be 
in the present tense and in uttering it (under certain conditions 
to be qiecified later) the speaker w^d be 'prescnbing the doing of 
act X to the addressee He would be telli^ the addressee what 
he ou^t to do and so would be guiding his present choice. He 
would not be coTidenmvng [negaUvdy evaluating) the addressee for 
something he had not done in the past 
It is interesting to note that both positive and negative post 
eventum sentences express negative evaluations. Whether we 
say “ You ou^t to have done X ” or ** You ought not to have 
done X ”, m either case we are condemning the addressee for his 
past choice. In the first sentence we blame him for not having 
done X, in the second for having done X. The first, in other 
words, cantestually implies a “ wrong of omission ”, the second a 
wrong of commission”. Can a post eventum sentence ever 
express a positive evaluation? Such sentences are almost never 
used for this purpose In order to do this one would have to make 
the awkward statement, ” You ought to have acted just as you 
did It is much more natural to use an evaluative sentence 
with the predicate ” ri^t ” to make the point, thus : ” It was 
li^t for you to have acted as you did ”, or more simply : “ You 
d^ the ri^t thing”. These sentences are ways of praising 
a person They express a positive evaluation of tbeagent They 
are not ways of prescribing an act for him to do. 

Similar considerations hold for first person and third person 
post eventum sentences. In every case an evaluation of an agent 
is being expressed ; an act is not being prescribed to an agent. 
When I say “ I ought to have done X ” I am condemning myself 
for not having chosen to do X in a past situation of choice. This 
negative evaluation of myself is based on an evaluation of my 
past act. The act is evaluated as one member of a class of com- 
parison composed of the alternative acts open to my choice. By 
saying “ I ought to have done X ” I am acknowledging the fact 
that I chose not to do the best act open to me, which was act X, 
and for that reason I am blaming mysdf. I also blame myself 
when I ntter the negative sentence, " I ought not to have done 
X But this time I blame myself for what I did, not for wlml 
I did not do. It is an acknowledgment of a ” wrong of commi*?- 
sion ** rather than of a “ wrong of omission The sentence 
contextually implies, not that an act not done teas tlic best thing 
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for me to do, but that the act done -was not the best thing for me 
to do. ® 

Third person post eventum sentences also express negative 
evaluations of the agent designated in the sentence. They do not 
prescribe an act to the agent. In order to prescribe an act to the 
agent, the agent must be the addressee, since prescribing is 
tdhng the agent what he should do. But it is the mark of iSird 
person oug^t sentences that the agent is never the addressee 
We may indirectly guide our own or others’ choices by uttermg a 
sentence^^ the lype, " He, she, they oug^t (or ought not) to have 
done X We would then be giving examples of acts which 
ought (or ou^t not) to have been done. Prescribing an act to 
someone, however, is not merely giving him examples of what he 
ought to do in various sorts of circumstances. It is to tell him 
what he ou^t to do when he has (or will have) the choice of domg 
or not doing what he is told It is to provide a direct and un- 
equivocal answer to the question, “ What should I do? ” Such 
an answer cannot be provided by a sentmice of the form, “ He, 
she, they ou^t to have done X ”, since it only tells a person 
how others should have acted in the past, not how the person 
himself should act in the present or future. 

What about ante eventom " ought ” sentences? Are they not 
all prescriptive? If we beg^ with third person sentences, we 
see at (mce that they cannot be prescriptive for the same reason 
that third person post eventnm sentences cannot be prescriptive : 
they are never addressed to the agent designated in the sentence 
and so can never provide a direct answer to the question, ** What 
should I do? ” I suggest that third person ante eoentum sentences 
are evaluative, as are all post eomtam sentences But they differ 
foom po^ &o&nturn sentences on two counts : (1) They express 
evaluations of the act, not the agent. (2) Positive sentences 
express positive evaluations and negative sentences ^mress 
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tions, as is the case with post eoentum sentences). 

When we say of a person, ** He ought to do X ”, we mean that 
X is the best thing for the person to do in the situation of choice 
which now confoonts him or in a future situation of choice whidh 
will confront him ^ The claim that act X is the best thiTig for 

^ Kurt Baier has argued that the question “ “What shall I do ’ ” means 
the same as “ What is the best thing to do? ** {The Moral Poinni of yteto, 
<diap. 3.) It TTould follow that the answer to the one question (“ You 
ou^t to do X ”} means the same as the answer to the other (** X. is the best 
thing to do ”). I shall point out below that these two statements are not 
equivalent, althop^ I do thuik that He (she, they) ought to do X is 
equivalent to X is the best thing for him (her, them) to do ’*• 
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Tii-m to do is a judgment of X based on a process of evaluation in 
which. X is shown, accordn^ to certain standards, to have more 
merits (good-making characteristics) and fewer demerits (bad- 
tnalmig chaiactenstios) than any other act open to the agent m 
his situation of choice. That is to say, act X is tp tided or ranked 
as superior to all alternative acts confirontdng the agent, and as 
such it is judged to be the act which the agent ought to do. 
Unhke the sentence “ He ought to have done X ”, which expresses 
a condenmatLon of the agent on the ground that he did not do X 
in the past, the sentence He ou^t to do X ” neither praises the 
agent for domg X nor condemns him for not doing X. How 
could it, since at the time of uttering the sentence the agent has 
neither done nor omitted domg the but is still confronted with 
the choice of doing or not doing it^ In saying of someone that he 
ought to do a certain act, we ore not evaluating him at all We 
are instead evaluating the act (as the best thing for him to do). 

But the act, in brang evaluated, is not being prescribed. The 
reason for this is that, although the sentence tells what the agent 
ou^t to do, it does not tell it to him. The agent is not the 
addressee. Erom the standpomt of the addressee, he is not being 
told what he ou^t to do ; he is only hemg told what someone else 
ou^t to do. Or we can look at t^ from the standpoint of the 
speaker In saying “ He ought to do X ” the speaker is stating 
what he thiTika a certain person ou^t to do. He is not idling 
that person what he ought to do. But prescribing is at least 
doing this tdliog a person what he ought to do Therefore the 
uttering of a third person arUe eventwm ought ” sentence is not 
an act of prescribing. 

Just as the positive sentence He ou^t to do X ” expresses 
the positive value judgment that X is the best thing for the agent 
to do in the presupposed situation of choice, so the negative 
sentence “ He ought not to do X ” expresses the value judgment 
that X is not the best of the alternatives open to the agent. Act 
X may be a ri^t act (as hemg permitted or required by a rule of 
conduct) or a good act (as judged by its effects) hut it is not, in 
comparison with the alternatives, the veiy best (or the right) 
thing to do. Hence it is judged n^ativdy, as hemg less than the 
best. Similarly, when we utter the positive sentence “ He ought 
to do X act X may he a wrong act ox a bad act, but when 
compared with the alternatives it is the least bad. That is to 
say, it is the best of the alternatives and consequently is taken to 
be “^e act that ought to he done. 

In discussing fimt person ante evefntum ou^t ” sentences I 
shall consider singular and plural sentences separately, for there 
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are some pertanent differences bet\reen them, 'East pmson 
singular ante euentum sentences are evaluative^ not prescriptive. 
They are ordinarily used in the context of the ^eaker’s dehbeta- 
tion. Professor P. S. Nowdl-<Smitih has pointed out that, unHlrft 
“You ought” and “He ought”, “I ought” conterfdally 
implies that the speaker has decided, or is tzying to decide, vkat 
he ought to do. Penguin edition, pp. 261-262.) The 

sentence “ I ought to do X ” ei&er sums up a deliberative process 
and informs the addressee that the speaker has come to a final 
decision, or it is uttered before d^beration has terminated. 
In the former case tiie q)eaker has carried out an evalution of 
the alternatives confiranting him (or has accepted someone dse’s 
evalualioh of them) and has made up his mind concerning which 
alternative is the best. “ I ought to do X ” espresses a value 
judgment which is the outcome of the deliberative process In 
the latter case, in which the i^eaker has not completed his delibera- 
tion (or has not accepted another's deliberation), he may say 
“ I ought to do X ” as a tentative decifiion, not a final decision. 
As Nowell-Smith puts it : 

A man may hesitate between two moral principles and say to 
himself at one time ‘ I ought to do X ' and at another * But on 
the other hand I ought to do Y ' or he may contrast * I ought ' 
with ' I should like to ' {Ibid, p. 261.) 

In both of these instances the “ ou^t ” sentence is evaluative, 
not prescriptive. For we dehb^ate (or accept someone dse's 
deliberation) about what we ought to do when we are or will be 
in a situation of choice and are trying to decide what is the best 
course of action open to us. '^^en we come to a dedtion, 
however momenta^ or t^iitative, we amve at a judgment 
about what is the best thing for us to do. To arrive at such a 
judgment is the veiy puipose for which we deliberate. Indeed, 
the process of ddiberation is nothing but the process of carrying 
out a sedes of evaluations concerning the various acts open to 
the agent in order to determine the best act 
When a first person singular ante euentum sentence is spoken to 
onesdf (in which case the speaker, the addressee, and the agent 
axe all one and the same person) it is tempting to say that the 
speaker is prescnbing an act to himself. We are tempted to say 
because, on the face of it, the speaker is tdling himself what 
he ou^t to do, and to tell someone what he ou^t to do is to 
prescribe. Indeed, the parallel with ordinary prescribing is so 
strong that there is a point in saying that in this situation “I 
ought ” really functions as an internalized “ you ou^t ” (the 
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plnase we uonnallj use £ot prescdbisg). NoweltSmith. makes 
this su^estion ia his analysis of cases where a person hesitates 
between two moral pimciples I ought to do X bat on the other 
hand I ooght to do Y ”} or between acting on a princ^le and 
acting on some oth.ec motive I on^t to do X but I idioiild like 
todo Y”). 

In the hist case it is quite natural to represent the two ^ oughts * 
as being spoken by internal moral antnonties advising or telling 
liiTn what to do ; and in the second to represent the conflict as 
one between the Yoice of Conscience and Desire. But these are 
the voices of advocates, not of jndges ; and what they say is, 
not * I ought *, but * yon onght *- {find, pp. 261-262.) 

Bdng an advocate and being a judge are the roles we 
take, xe^ectivdy, when we prescribe and when we evaluate. 
And it is not incorrect to think of ouiselyes as advocating 
(prescribing) that we do one thing rather than another when we 
tentatively reach decisions during a ddiberative process. But a 
caution must be interposed. Alihough reaching decisions during 
dehberation is like prescribing in some respects, in other respects 
it is not. 

First, we are using the word prescribe ” out of its normal 
contert. The same is true of Nowell-Siniths use of" you ought ” 
in the above passage. Granted that prescribing contists in 
tellmg someone what he onght to do, it typically consists in domg 
this in a social context in which one person is oGEering guidance, 
making lecommendations, or giving advice to another. Second, 
we must realize that in uttering the " ought ” sentence to himself 
the weaker is not merely prescribing to himself. He is also 
pronouncing a judgment that is the outcome of his (or anoth^' s) 
evaluation of 'mious acts open to him. It is only on the batis 
of the judgment " X is the best thing for me to do that he then 
concludes : " I ought to do X.” l^bird, if the latter sentence is 
taken to be an act of prescribing to oneseh^ the four necessarr 
conditions for prescribing, which I shall consider shortly, mu^ 
be fulfilled. When we utter such a s^tence serioudy to our- 
selves these &ur conditions in &ct will usually be fulfined. 

A first person plural ante eventum sentence ("We ou^t to 
do X ”) may or may not be uttered in the context of deliberation. 
When it is, it fimctions in the same way as a first person singnTar 
sentence. The only difference is that in the case of plural sen- 
tences the speaker is a member of a grorp (referred to by " we ’*) 
and the sentence may be utt^ed in the context of either the 
grotqp’s or the indlvidoars deliberation. lake the sin gnlaT sen- 
tence, the plursd sentence may be nttered privately, that is. 
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addressed by tbe speaker to himself. When it is uttered publicly, 
it IS addressed ei&er to the group as a whole or to individnal 
members of the group. 

But “ We ought to do X ” may not be uttered in a context cf 
dehberation at all. furthermore, the addressee may be neither 
the group as a whole nor any member of the group. The sentence 
may be addressed to an out^e party, and in that case the speaker 
is expressing an evaluation of act X as the best thing for the 
group to do. He is telling someone who is not m the group what 
the group ought to do. He is not tdlmg the group what it ought 
to do. 

Suppose, m a third kmd of context, the group is the addressee 
but, as in the second kind of context, it is not involved in deliberar 
tion. Then the speaker as a member of the group is telling the 
group what it ou^t to do and so is prescnbmg the doing of act X 
to the group (assuming that the four necessary conations for 
prescnbmg, to be stated below, are fulfilled) 

I turn now to the type of “ ou^t ’’ sentence to which philo- 
sophers have paid most attention ' second person ante eventum 
sentences (“ You ought to do X ”). These sentences are a form 
of direct address, t^ addressee being identical with the agent 
designated in the sentence. When such a sentence is uttered 
imder the foUowmg conditions, its utterance is an act of pre- 
scnbing; 

(1) The s^tence is uttered in earnest and is affirmed by the 
speaker. 

(2) The addressee is an agent in a present situation of choice 
(or will be an agent in a future situation of choice) in which 
doing X is one of the alternatives. 

(3) The agent (or addressee) has (or wiU have) the freedom to 
choose to do X or not to do X. 

(4) It is considered by the speaker to be legitimate and proper 
for the addressee to demand reasons of the speaker as to why he, 
the addressee, ought to do X. 

It should he noted that whoever the addressee and the ag^t 
of an ante evettMim ** ou^t ” sentence are identical, the act of 
uttering the sentence under these conditions is an act of pre- 
scribing. Thus first person plural sentences are prescriptive when 
they are addressed to the group designated by “ we ” in the 
sentence, and (with the qualifications m mind that were set forth 
above) all first person sentences, singular and plural, are prescnp- 
tive when addrased by the speaker to himsdf. We shall see 
later that there are other kinds of sentences than ou^t 
sentences which may be used prescriptively, but in every instance 
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the four oonditioiis listed must hold. I diall now briefly examine 
eaoh condition. 

(1) By saying that a sentence is uttered in earnest I mean to 
esnlude not only its being uttered in jest, but also its being 
uttered snnply to fin^ten, amuse, annoy, bewilder, riiock, or have 
some other emotional effect upon the addressee. Indeed, a 
sentence would not have the capacity to brmg about such effects 
if it were not normally need in earnest ”, These emotional 
functions of a sentence are secondary or derivative. What, then, 
is the primary or non-denvative use of a sentence? It is the use 
of the sentence in earnest that is to say, the nse of the sen- 
tence when the i^eakeris main intention in uttenng it is to have 
the addressee give his sincere assent to what is being said. When 
uttexang the sentence is an act of prescribing, the addressee’s giving 
his aincere assent will involve at least his setting himself to ^ the 
prescribed act and his having a pio-attitade toward doing it 

To ntter a sentence m earnest in this sense predudea its being 
uttered m certom spedal contexts. For example, a sentence is 
not uttered m earnest in this sense when it occurs in the context 
of poetry or fiction. hTor is it uttered in earnest in this sense 
when we are mterested only in setting forth a proposition for 
consideration, or as a supposition. We do not utter a sentence 
m earnest m this sense when we are ” mentioniug ” it but not 

using ” it. And it is not uttered in earnest m this sense when 
our sole purpose is to let the addressee hnow what we think about 
somethi^, without expecting lum to agree with us. 

TSavr it is possible to utter a sentence in earnest and yet not 
affirm what it says. For example, we may not ourselves beheve 
what we are saying, although we want and expect the addressee to 
bdieve it This would be the case whenever we are lying to the 
addressee, or whenever we are trying to conceal £rom him our 
true thou^ts and fedings An ought ” sentence is prescrip- 
tive, then, only if it is both uttered in earnest and affirmed by the 
speaker. Tin^ghoat the for^gorng discussion of ** ought ” sen- 
tences I have been assuming that sentences are being used in 
earnest and are bemg affirmed in the senses jnst stip^ted. I 
shall continue to make this assumption for the remamder of the 
paper. 

(2) The second condition, that the addressee be an agent in 
a situation of choice, is dear £com what has been said earlier. To 
prescribe is to tdl someone what he ought to do, and what he 
oi^t to do is the act which is the best alternative open to him. 
ESs situation of choice need not occur at the time when the act is 
prescribed, rinoe it makes perfectly good sense to tell a person 
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that he ought to do a certain act in the fiitnce when he will have 
the choice of doing it or not doing it, even thou^ that choice is 
not open to him m the present. There must be, however, a speci- 
fic expectation that the future situation of choice will occur. Thus 
if we say “ Ton ought to return the book you have borrowed,” 
the addrcssee must either be in a present situation such that he 
can choose to return the book or not, or else there must be a 
spedfic future mtuation in which it is foreseen that he will have 
such a dhoice. Otherwise there would be no reason for our addres- 
sing the sentence to him. If, for example, he rephes, “ The book 
is lost I have looked everywhere and can’t fold it ”, we shift 
our prescriptiDn to : “ Then you ought to replace it,” We do 
not continue to prescribe bis returning the paxMcular copy of the 
book which has been lost^ on the meoce chance that it might be 
found in the unforeseeable future. 

(3) The second and third conditions in conjunction may be 
summed up in the familiar ‘ Ou^t ’ imphes * can ’ The 
third condition itsdf may be analysed mto the following two 
requirements: ( 0 } The agent will not do X unless he chooses to do 
X. (&) The agent will not dioose to do X unless he deddes to do 
so eilher as a result of his own dehberation or as a result of his 
freely given decision to follow another’s deliberation. Both of 
these requirements presuppose that there are genuine altematives 
open to the agent, whidi means first, that the agent has the physi- 
ol abihly and psychological (intdlectual and emotional) capaciiy 
to do any of the acts in question ; second, ihat the agent is not 
under external constramt (coerdon, duress) to do one t^g rather 
than another ; and third, that the agent is not under the i^uence 
of any rntem^ oompulsion to do one thmg rather than another. 
It makes no sense to say that someone ou^t to do something 
either when he cannot possibly do it or when he cannot help but 
do it. This is also true of post eventmn ” ou^t ” sentences To 
say that a person ou^t to have done X contextually implies 
that he did not do X but that he could have done X if he had so 
chosen and that he couM have so chosen. Similarly, to say that a 
person ought not to liave done Y contextually implies that he 
did Y but that he would have done otherwise if he had so chosen 
and that he could have so chosen 

To prescribe an act to someone is dearly different from forcing 
or compelling him to do it. Prescribing can occur only if the 
person is free to choose not to do the act prescribed This 
condition derives from the fact that prescribing is one way of 
giving advice, malting a reoommendaiion, or offering guidance, 
and ^ of these activities presuppose that tiie person who receaveB 
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the ad'vioe, xecominendatioii, oi guidance is i&ee to choose not to 
follow it. This also distangoisfaes prescnbiiig from commanding, 
oidenn^ and issuing directives. When a person is in a posi- 
tion to be commanded or ordered to do something, he must 
ob^ (under the external constramt of a penalty for dis- 
obedience). But a person does not o% a prescription. He 
decides to follow it or carry it out ; he adofi it as a guide to 
his conduct. 

(4) It is because an act of prescdbing is always an act of 
guiding someone’s conduct (or l£e making of a recommendation, 
or the giving of a pece of advice) that the fourth condition must 
hold whenever prescribing takes place This is tbe condition 
that it is always legitimate and proper for the person to whom one 




piescnbed act. Tbe addressee’s question “ Wby ought I to do 
Xr’ is never out of place. Prescribing, bke all advismg, recom- 
mending, and guiding, is a rational act ; it presupposes its own 
]usti£abdity. The person who prescribes may not be able to 
give a rational justification for ks prescription, and the addressee 
may not m fact demand that he do so. But he who prescribes 
muk acknowledge the ngU of the addressee to malb such a 
demand. The person who is commanded to do something, on 
the other hand, is not m the position to ask why he should obey 
He is engaged m a somal practice whose defin^ rules are such 
ihat the person who commands him has authmty over him. 
To demand a justification for obeying the command is to place 
oneself catside that social praotioe ask that it be juskfied 
05 0 whole But a person may be engaged in tbe social practice 
of receiving advice, recommendations, or guidance and wUlrn 
tbe practice demand that the advice, recommen^tionB, or 
guid^e which he receives be justified. This is part of what it 
means to ^age in such a prao^. 

In his artidfi “Goading and Guiding” (Wto, bdi (1953), 
pp. 145-171) Professor W D. Palk has given a cogent and detailed 
argument to show that aQ advidng or guiding is in this sense 
rational He points out that the purpose of advice or guidance is 
to tell a person what would be best /or hm to do. That person 
can always challenge the advice by dmlleng itig the reasons given 
(or presupposed) % the adviser. Whatever reasons are good 
reasons fiin the adviser must also be good reasons for the person 
bemg advised. (Log erf. pp. 161, 169-171.) But the fact that 
prescribing is a rational act in thk sense does not mean that to 
prescribe an act to someone is to give bim axeason for doing the act 
I Prescribing is not giving reasons, even thou^ it presupposes 
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(contexbaallj implies) that reasons can he given for doing what 
is prescribed. To utter a prescriptive “ ou^t ” sentence is to 
tell a person wliat he ought to do, not why he ought to do it. 
But it is also to claim that he ought to do the act in l^iht of, or on 
the basis of, certain reasons. In ^ort, prescribing is a rational 
act but not an act of reasoning. I shall i^ow in Part II that this 
is a key to our correctly understanding the logical connection 
between prescribing and evaluating. 

I turn now to universal oug^t ” sentences. I^ese may tahe 
either an active form (“ One ought to do X in circumstances C ”) 
or a passive form (“ X ought to be done in circumstances C ’0, 
and I consider these two forms to be equivalent in meaning 
To say One ought to keep one’s promises ” is to say “ Promises 
ou^t to be kept Whatever assertions I make about universal 
sentences, therefore, will apply equally to these two forms. In 
universal sentences no particular agent is specified, although an 
act is specified (act X} and the caroumstances in which the act 
ought to he done are i^edfied (drcumstances C). When such a 
sentence is uttered the addressee may or may not be in ciicuzn' 
stances C and may or may not he able to do X. K he is not in 
drcumstances G or if he cannot do X, the sentence does not apply 
to him. It does not function as a guide to his conduct, since no 
inference can he made from it about what he ou^t to do in the 
situation in which he is being addressed. Uttering a universal 
sentence is an act of prescribing only if either of the following 
conditions holds : (1) addressee is in circumstances C and has 
the choice of doing or not doing X at the time when the sentence 
is uttered. (2) There is a specie expectation that the addressee 
will be in rircumstances 0 and will have the choice of doing or 
not doing X in the foreseeable fixture. For suppose neither of 
these conditions were fiilfilled. The speaker woidd not then he 
telling a person what he ou^t to do by addressing that 
person himsdlf. He would instead he telling a person what 
amyone ou^t to do in certain circainstances. speaker, 

in short, would not he prescribing hnt stating a general Ttde 

rules of conduct are called “universal prescrip- 
tions ”, and one of the dictionary definitions of “ presenbe ” 

“ to lay down a rule I concede that common usage of the 
terms “prescribe” and “prescription” allow for thrir hemg 
ap^ed to rules, so I riiould not dilute with someone who widied 
to call a rule a prescription and the act of stating a rule an act of 
prescribing, nevertheless I should want to make clear the 
difEerence between making a statement about how people m 


Sometimes 
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general oi^t to act and telling a person how he or^ht to act. 
We might justify the latter (a particular prescription) by appeal 
to the former (the universal prescription of which the particular 
prescnptiQn is held to be an instance). Thus to state a rule of 
conduct would be to give a reason for doing an act. Prescribing 
a particular act to a particular person, on the other hand, is not 
to give a reason for his doing it. It is merely to tell him that he 
ought to do it. So laying down a role is not, in this sense, an act 
of presdihmg, unless the role applies specifically to the addressee 
as B3X agent in a present or espected future situation in which he 
has the choice of foUowing ^e rule or breaking it. When in 
this msumer the rule is apphcable to him, it not only tells him 
what to do but also ^ves him a reason for doing it. This does 
not mean that he cannot properly challenge the rule itself as a 
valid (or good) reason for doing the act. To justify an act by 
appeal to a rule leaves open the question of the justifiability of 
tl^ rule itself. 

In mvestigatmg the nature of prescnbing I have been concerned 
so &r only with the use of “ ou^t ” sentences. lUhy not other 
kmds of sentences be used for tl^ propose^ I think the answer 
to this IS cleady m the afiSxmative. Th^ are a number of other 
linguistic forms ordmatily used for prescribing, that is, for giving 
a dwct and unequivocal answer to the question, “ What ^ould 
(ought, shall) I do^ ” In the first place there are imperatives. 
To claim that imperatives may function as prescriptions is to 
d^y tiiat aU imperatives express commands or orders, in light 
of the distinction I have drawnbetweenprescribing on the onehand 
and commanding, ordering, and issuing directives on the other. 
Yet it appears to me that sentences in the imperative mood can 
be used m these two different ways. Suidy it is appropriate to 
answer the question “ What should I dof " with such sentences 
as - “ Do X.” “ Be sure to do X.” " Do not fail to do X/’ 
This is one normal use for imperatives, so I take it that impera- 
tives may eapress recommendations as well as commands. 
WJitcJi they express depends on the practical context in which 
tiiey are uttered. 

A second way to prescribe without uting an “ ought ’’ sentence 
is by means of what may be called " necessity ” words Thus to 
^y " Ton are obliged to do X ”, ** You must do X ”, or simply 

You are to do X ” is certainly to give a clear and direct answer 
to the query, " TThat should I do? ” Such ** necessity ” sen- 
tences are practically mterchangeable with second person unfe 
eventum “ought” sentences in the context of giving advice* 
making recommendations, or ofiering guidance. 

15 
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Thirdly, there axe a variely of expressioiua that axe milder in 
their feeling-tone than oi^ht ” sentences, imperatives, and 
" necessity ” sentences, and yet which may be used prescnptrvely. 
Examples axe : “ I suggest that you do X.” " My advice is . 
Do X.” “ I recommend that you do X.” ** If I were you, I 
i^ould do X.’’ In all such cases the four conditions I have speci- 
fled as necessary for an act of prescribing to take place must be 
fulfilled. That is, none of '^ese ^pressions is prescnptiye 
unless (1) it is uttered in earnest and affirmed by l^e spe^er, 

(2) the addressee is or will be an agent in a present (hiture) 
situation of choice in which doing X is one of ^e alternatives, 

(3) the addressee is or will be free to choose to do or not to do X, 
and (4:) it is legitimate and proper for the addressee to demand 
reasons for his doing X. &deed, these four conditions must 
hold if any of the other linguistic f orma 1 have mentioned is to be 
prescriptive. 

There is still another kind of expression that is appropriate 
for answering the question ** What should I do? ” This is the 
statement that one of the acts open to the questioner is the best 
thing for him to do. Such an answer, however, is not so much an 
act of prescribing (e.e. telling the person that he ought to do a 
certain act) as it is the giving of a (sufficient) reason for bis doing 
the act. It is a direct answer to the question “ Why should I do 
this? ”* One can always answer tibis question hy saying • 
“ Because it is the best thing to do.” One cannot answer with a 
prescription : “ Because you ou^t to do it ”, since the questioner 
already knows what he has been told he ougjht to do when he asks 
the question. Moreover, if the questioner goes on to demand 
reasons for the daim that a certain act is the best thing to do, 
we cannot reply with a prescription. In other words, whereas 
we may justify a prescription cm the ground of an evaluation, we 
may not justify an evaluation on the ground of a prescription. 
For a prescription does not provide a reason for or against doing 
something. But this is just what an evaluation of an act does 
provide. It is my tadc in Part IE to show why this is so. 


n 

In every prescription it is necessary to distinguish the act of 
prescribing firom tiie act prescribed. The thesis I shall try to 
establirii is a double one • first, that both of these acts are justified 
on the basis of evaluations, and second, that the justification of the 
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act prescribed is a part but not the whole of, the justification 
of the act of prescribing. 

When we assert^ m a third person ante eventum ** ought ” 
sentence, that someone ought to do a certain act, we esqpiess an 
evaluation of the act as the best of the alternatives confronting 
the person. When we tetl someone, in a second person ante 
eventum ** ought sentence (or in a sentence of one ^ the other 
kinds mentioned at the end of Part I), that he ought to do a 
certam act, our uttenng the sentence is an act of prescnbing. 
Now so far as the agent is concerned, his doing the piescnbed act 
is justified only wh^ it can be shown to be the best thing for 
hiTTi to do. It is not justified to him merely becauseit isprescdbed 
to him, Presotbing ts not itsdf a way ofjust^ying what %s pres- 
cribed. Why is this so? The answer Hes in ^e &ct that the 
rdation between the act of prescnbing and the act prescribed is 
like the relation between the act of uttering a sentence and what 
the sentence is about. For the act prescribed is part of the con- 
tent of the prescriptiQn ; it bdongs to what is being said, not to 
the saying of it. The act of prescribing, on the other hand, is a 
linguistic act. Ab we saw in Fart I, to prescribe is to utter a 
certam sort of sentence in a certam sort of circumstance. We 
cannot prescnbe an act to someone unlesB we tdl him what he 
ought to do. We cannot even prescribe to ourselves unless we 
speak to ourselves Eveiy act of prescnbing is accordingly a 
form of direct address : he who prescribes must be in the position 
of a speaker and he to whom one prescnbes must be m the position 
of an addressee. What is prescribed, however, may or may not he 
a linguistic act. (" You ought to tell him you axe sorry ” and 

You ought to pay back the debt ’’ are cases in which the act 
prescribed is, respectively, a linguistic act and a non-linguistic 
act ) And just as the saying of something is not giving a reason 
for beheving what is said (except m such degenerate ” cases as 
“ I am alive ”, ** I can speak English ”, '' I am not asleep ”, etc.), 
so an act of prescribing is not giving a reason for doing what is 
prescribed. The act of prescribing tells a person what he is to 
do ; it does not tell him why he is to do it. 

If the doing of an act istobe justified to a personin a situation of 
choice, the act must be shown to be the best alternative open to 
him. Showing him what is the best alternative requires an 
evaluation of toe various alternatives. Let us suppose tliat this 
evaluation has been carried out and that toe judgment : Act X is 
toe best thmg to do, has been reached. To pronounce this 
judgment in toe presence of the person is to ^ve him a (suOicient) 
reason for doing X. Let us then suppose that act X is prescribed 
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to him . In that case the pionomiGbig of the judgment (nndei- 
stood as the outcome of the pxocess of evaluation) justifies the act 
piesciibed. 

Does it also justify the act of prescxibing? M7 answer is that 
it justifies it m part, but not wholly. I have said that the doing 
of the act prescribed is justified when it is shown to be better 
than the doing of any alternative act. The act of p^cnbing is 
justified m the same way. But here we must distinguish two 
questions . (1) Is it better to prescribe act X than to prescribe any 
other act open to the addressee* (2) Is it better to prescribe act 
X at this time, in this place, m this manner, under these condi- 
tions, than at any other tune, in any other place, in any other 
manner, under any other conditions ? Question ( 1 ) concerns 
the content of the prescription, question (2) concerns the charac- 
teristics and dicumstaJiceB of the act of presonbmg. To justify 
completely the act of prescribing requires that we answer hotii 
questions m the affirmative. 

The first question is answered in the affirmative when the act 
prescribed is shown to be the best of the alternatives open to the 
addressee. Now to justify the act prescribed in this way is partly 
to justify the act of prescribing it. For prescnbmg any other 
act than the best would amount to prescribing an act which the 
addressee was less justified in domg than some other act, o/mA 
a p 7 escnpUon woM not be tJie best possible prescnpition open to Ae 
presonb^- I am assuming here tiiat the purpose of prescnbing 
IS to have the addressee give his sincere assent to the prescnption 
and accordin^y set himself to do the act prescribed, or at least 
have a pro-attitude toward his doing it. Corresponding to each 
of the altemativesopen to the addressee (letus say the alternatives 
are acts X, T, and Z) there is an alternative prescription open to 
the prescnber (for example “You ought to do X”, “You 
ou^t to do Y ”, “ You ought to do Z ”). A complete justifica- 
tion of the act of prescribing would have to include reasons 
showing that the prescribed act was the best Otherwise a 
person would be justified m prescribing an act, and so mfluenoing 
an agent to do an act, which the agaat was not justified m doing* 
In diort, if act X is better than acts Y or Z, then cetens pafzbus 
prescnbing the domg of X is better than prescribing the doing of 
YorZ. 

Alternative acts of prescribing may vary in other respects 
their content (i e. in respect of the acts prescribed in them). The 
alternatives open to a piescriber concern not only what is pi^“ 
cnbed but also the time, the place, the manner (including the 
linguistic form of a prescription), and the surroundmg conditions 
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of the act of prescnbmg. Aa act of prescribing is folly jostified 
only ]f it can be sho^m to be the best of the altonatives open to 
the prescnber in all these rei^eots as well as being the act of 
piescnbmg the best altoxtative open to the addressee. To decide 
on the best time» place, manner, and drcumstonce fox prescribing 
requires an evalnation of altematiYe times, places, manners, and 
circamstances open to the presmiber. £y^ when he has decided 
npon what act to prescribe to the agent, the prescriber must then 
come to a decision about these other matteis m order to arrive 
at the best presenption available to him. And it is only if his 
prescription is the best avmlable to him that it is justified (both 
to himself and to the agent). 

Nothing in piinmple dif^ntiates the evahiation of the act 
prescribed from tiiie evaluation of the time, place, manner, and 
drcnxnstance of the act of prescribing. Both evaluations presup- 
pose some standard or set of standards being appealed to. Both 
are made within a given diasa of comparison (m the one case, 
the class of acts open to the agent ; m the other, the class of acts 
of prescnbing op^ to the prescriber). Both consist in the 
grading or ranking of the alternatives in an order cf desirability, 
^e best alternative being the most desirable or least undesirable 
member of the class of comparison. The desiiabihty or undesii> 
abihty of each aLternative is deteimmed by its good-making and 
bad-making charaoteristics, as defined in accordance the 
standards appealed to. One type of standard appealed to is 
whether the act fulfils or violates a rule of conduct {** universal 
prescription ^^) It is in this way that a rule of condu^ functions 
as a reason for or against doing an act. (When this type of 
standard is appealed to, it would be more accurate to ^eak of 
** n^t-making ” and “ wrong-making ” characteristics than of 
" good-makiiig ” and ** bad-making ” characteristics.) 

An act of prescribing is justified ou the ground of these 
evaluations. The evaluations are themsdves justified only if 
(1) there are good reasons for claiming that the alternatives 
have the good- making and bad-makxng characteristics attributed 
to them, and (2) there are good reasons for acc^ting the standards 
appeded to as appropmte to evaluations of thib sort. The 
question of what constitutes good reasons in (1) and (2) is a 
question b^nd the scope of tMs paper. 

I should like to add one final point. The evaluation of the act 
I^cribed and the evaluation of the time, place, manner, and 
tircumstanc^e of the act of prescribing together form the sufficient 
cxmditions for a complete justification of an act of prescribing. 
For all the posrible ways in which acts of prescribing can difTcr 
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are covered by these evaluations The evaluations consequently 
exhaust all the possible alternatives open to a prescxiber’s choice. 
Since the most justified prescription as the result of choosing tlie 
best alternative, no fort^ jus^cation need be given once these 
evaluations are themselves justified. Indeed, no further justifica- 
lion would be possible, 
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VI.— DISCUSSIONS 

A SYSTEM OF DEOliTTIC-ALETHIC MODAL LOGIC 


1. Introdv^on. In recent years several systems of deontio logic 
liave been published^ and some attempt have been made to 
deontic systems mtb some of the walLknoTTn alethio systems. In 
this paper I shall present a very simple method of doing so, which 
also provides a simphfi.oation of the deontic system in an important 
direction. 

The basic idea^ of the system I shall present is this. In this 
system, hereafter referred to as the syst^ 0, the variables are 
imperative, not propositional, when nnmodalised, and propost- 
tional, or qnasi-proposilional, when modalised. T^ meaning and 
juatihcation of this depaxtnre wiU be given m the next section. The 
system 0 differs fiirtiier £rom all published systems m that it is 
formally identical with the alethio modal system S5. In all published 
systems COpp is rejected, and is replaced as an axiom by GOpNONp, 
% e. OOpPp. In the system 0 the corresponding axiom is GOpp. 
(The meaning of the dot is explamed in the next section ) One 
advantage of this system is the^ore that all known results about 
S5 hold for it also, Idiough some of them fad when S5 is weakened by 
having GOpp rej^ced by GOpNONp, This constitutes a useM 
simpMcatiou of deontic logic ^ 

The system is offered as one which has some of the properties 
necessary to one which is to he used to formalize the logical proper- 
ties of moral discourse 

2. Imperatives 8ome interest has recently been taken in the 
formal logic of imperatives. I shall not be concerned here with the 
details of any foimal system, but only with the arguments which 
support my contention that propositLonid variables may be given an 
alternative mterpretation. 

The best'known account of this position is given by Hare.^ He 
offers an analysis of imperative sentences mto two parts, which he 
calls and I shall call neustic and phrastio. The phrastio refers to, 
and according to Hare describes, a ‘'state of afBeirs ; the neustic 
IB a kmd of flag used to indicate, to put it roughly, what the speaker 
or writer is saying about that state of affairs. In Hare’s explicitly 
simplifled tenmn^ogy, when the sentence is indicative the neustic 
mdicates that the state of affairs is being said to obtain, while when 

^ 1 owe this idea to Mr. B Hare, to whom I am grateful for help&il com- 
ments UDr. B. J. I^mmon. pointed ont several mistakes in earlier versons 
and has greatty hdped me to olatify the present one hfii sceptical comments 
Brofessor H. T&nebohm suggested several improvements m the present 
formnlatioii. 

^ There is a foil bihkograpby in A B Anderson, The Formal Analysie of 
NormaivBe Sytiema, Tale Intenaotion lAboraioiy, Kew Haven, Connecticat, 
1956 

* B M. Haze, The JAnguage of Morals, ch. 2, Oxford Umverszty Bcess, 1952 
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it is imperative the state of affairs is being commanded. Hare’s 
method of ^mting out his analysis of a sentence is to ‘wnte a noun- 
phrase, refemng to the state of affairs, mside smgle brackets, and to 
add either ** yes ” or “ please ” to the nght of the final bracket. 
What appears inside the brackets is called the phrastic (part) of the 
sentence , what appears outside them its neustic (part) Pot 
example, “(Your dosing of the door in the nnmediate future) 
please ” is the analysis of “ Close the door”, while “ (Your dosing 
of the dooor in the immediate future) yes ” is the analysis of ” You 
are gomg to close the door 

I here accept Hare’s thesis that imperative sentences, provided of 
course they are m use, can be analysed into phrastic and neustic. 
But I shall use a different and more convement symbohsm 1 use 
the usual r, as variables, and I interpret them as 

phrastic variables* That is, their range of permitted substituents 
18 the set of expressions which can be or are normally used to wnte 
down a phrastic. Further, 1 shall omit any symbol for the mdicalsve 
neustic The imperative neustic I show by means of a dot placed 
above the phrastic-vaxiable, thus * jo. It is possible to omit the 
indicative neustic without ambigmty because m the contexts I shall 
be considering pbrastics never appear without an accompanying 
neustic. 

In what follows I use the braoket-ff;ee notation of Sukasiewicz , 
capitals A, B, C, A^, . as syntactical variables (range of permitted 

substituents arbitrary expressions of the system) , and as syntac- 
tical notation I use “HA” to mean “ A is a theorem of the system 
under consideration ” and “ A B ” to express the rule that B may 
be mfieired &om A. 

To fix our ideas about imperative logic, let us try to answer the 
foUowmg questions What, if anythmg, m imperative logic corre- 
sponds to the rule of detadiment in m^oative logic, ^ e. to the role 
” I- A and h GAB HB ”1 And, if we can find an analogue, how 
are we to interpret it^ To answer these q^uestions we shall have to 
decide what is to carrespond in imperative logic to the familiar 
notionB of validity and truth. 

Corresponding to the notion of truth we have m imperative logic 
the notion of bemg obeyed (or being fulfilled) ^ There are many 
considerations which pomt to this fact , perhaps the most important 
is this. Just as someone can be said to understand a statement if 
and only if he knows m what circumstances it would he true, so also 
someone can be said to understand a command if and only if he 
knows m what circumstances it would he obeyed — not those m 
which anyone would be prepared (wilhng) to obey it, but those 
which would cixunt as its being obeyed. If this is accepted, a 
defimtion of vahdity is available. A vahd argument is one m which 
the fact that the premisses are obeyed guatantoes that the conclusion 

^ !E'or an early treatment of unj^ratiTe logio from this pomt of view see A. 
Boss, Imperativos and Logic ^\Fhilo9ophy of Seteru^e, ix (1944), 30-46 
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is obeyed. And in general a valid — or ** logically obeyed ” — 
command is one wbiob is obeyed no matter wbicdi of its component 
commands are obeyed or disobeyed Or in terms of obedience- 
v^ues, which we can tlnnlc of as analogous to truth-valuesj a com- 
mand is valid if and only if it takes the obedience-value “ obeyed ” 
(referred to as 0) for all ass^mnents of the obedience-values 0 and 
D (disobeyed) to its vanables 

It is now possible to give a matrix defimtion of the connectives 
used in imperative logic The command is obeyed if and only 
if the command ^ is disobeyed (or, as I prder to say, not obeyed, 
since disobeyed commands are not ]ust commands which are not 
obeyed) ; and the command Kpq^ is obeyed if and only if the com- 
ma^ p IS obeyed and the command ^ is obeyed We then find, 
however, that the resulting matrix is the same as that characteristic 
of the classical propositional, calculus So there is no need to 
diRtmgmHh between the connectives used in imperative and those 
used m indicative logic. We need only remember that each value, 
truth- or obedience-value as the case may be, is determmed by the 
same matrix, with either 0 or T (designated value) and either D or 
F (undesignated value). Combined mdicative-imperative logic 
presents a few farther problems, such as the question whether Gpq 
IS to be taken as an mdicative or an imperative, how Gpg is to be 
interpreted, and so on ; these present no real difficulty and will not 
concern us farther 

A rule corresponding to the rule of detachment m^ indicatiye logic 
IS now available for imperative logic • I- A and h GAB ->-1- B. 

I shall not develop imperative logic any farther here Apart 
&om the small pomts of mteipretation menlaoned it is only trivially 
different from mdicative logic. What is of mterest from a formal 
pomt of view m this field is the logic of commanding, and of asserting 
— % e. of statements that someone commands or asserts something 
I hope to discuss it elsewhere.^ 

3 Ale^w modal logic I give here for reference purposes, a 
formulation of the alethic modal system S5 ; I shall, however, r^er 
to it as the system L The formulation is due to Gkidel. 

Elements 

(a) Primitive symbols i N G L 

(5) Variables : p, g, r, ^ infimte hst 

Buies of Formation 

F.l. A variable standing alone is a well-formed formula (wff). 

F 2. If A and B are wffs, so are IVA, GAB, LL, 

Amoms 

(PC) Evei^ theorem of classical propositional calculus. 

(LI) Glpp 
(L2) GLGpqGLpLq 
(L.200) GLNpLNLp 

^ See *' A logical thecfiy of commanding *’ forthoommg in Logique et Analyitc, 
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Rules of Inference 

R 1. h A“> h Ai, wLere A^ results from A by tbe substitution 
of any \7ff (any n wfGs) for each occurrence of some variable 
(some m variables) in A. 

R 2. 1- A and H OAB h B. 

R3. HA->l-iA. 

4. Deor^iologic The systemOisidentical with tbesystemLexcept 
that the vanables of L are replaced systematically by the dotted 
variables 4, f 0. (It is intmtively obvious, I hope, 
what 18 meant by each variable in either system corresponding to 
]ust one variable of the other system) ; L is replaced by O , and the 
axioms are re-numbered (0.1), (0.2), (0.200) 

Althou^ the system is formally identical with L, its interpretation 
ensures that it is nevertheless of some mdependent interest. The 
intended interpretation is as follows. The vanables p, f, 
are imperative variables ; their range of permitted subsfrtuents is, 
not the set of sentences normally used to make statements, but the 
set of sentences normally used to give commands I here assume, 
with Hare ^ that whenever sentences in the imperative mood are 
used, whether to give commands, issue instruotions, tender advice, 
or plead for help, there is a common core of aotiviiy which can be 
labelled ** givmg commands ”. Next, Op is interpreted as a judge- 
ment of obligation ; it should be read “ it on^t to be the case &at 
p (here p is the mdicative sentence), or ** p ought to be the case ” 
(here p is the phrastic). 

As I have mdicated, the novel feature of 0 mterpreted m this way 
IS the fact that it is a deontic logic which has GOpp as an axiom. 
GpNONp, t e. CpPp, IS therefore provable In previous systems of 
deontio logic OOpp and GpNONp had undesirable mteipretatiocs 
(or, as m von Wnght’s, none), and were rejected, at least m those 
systems which had a smtable matrix COpp, for instance, has 
commonly been mterpreted as ** If it is obhgatoiy that p (be the 
case) then p (is the case) ”, which clearly is not a logical truth But 
the mterpretation mtended of COpp, namely “ If it ought to be the 
case that p, then p ”, is a logical trath ; at least, I am putting it 
forward as one. My justification is that, m a perfectly clear sense, 
it would be mconsistent to pass the judgement that p ought to be 
the case while refusing to give the command to make p the case. If 
it is objected that this is not logical mconsistenGy, my reply is that, 
from the purely extensional pomt of view, it is not logically mcon- 
sistent to assert that something is necessarily the case while denying 
that it IS the case, but this is not usually urged as an objection to the 
alethic axiom OLppy smce it is admitted by all that ^ethio modal 
logic is not purely extensionaL Nor, I suppose, is the system 0, 
smce it IS formally identical with the non-extensional system L. My 
suggestion is that the moonsistenoy in passing the judgement while 

> B. M. Hare, p. 4. 
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refasmg to give the commaiid is the same kmd of incoiisistenGy as 
that involv^ in making the apodeictic statement while lafoaing to 
make the assertono one. If tbe latter is logical inconsistenoy, no 
doubt m a shghtlj extended sense, so too is Ihe fozmer. 

The gam has so far been one of formal sunpMcation This is of 
coiiise desirable for its own sake ; moreover, recent attempts to 
define normative concepts in terms of alethio modal and purely 
logical ones having failed, as 1 think Lemmon and ITowell-Simth 
have condnsively shown,^ the present simplifioation may be seen, 
perhaps, as a less ambitious move m the same direction The result 
has so ^ been to make deontic logic of sli^tLy less formal mterest 
than it was before. However, the systems L and 0 can be oombmed 
m a way which provides a shght but genuine extension of each. 

5. Alctk%>deorUic logic. I^e system LO will now be formally 
presented. 

Elements 

The dements of the ^tems L and 0 are dements. 

Rules of formation 

E.I. The wfis of the ^tems L and 0 are wff. 
iE’.2 If A and B axe ws, so is CAB. 

Axioms 

(PC), (L.1), (L2), (L200), (0.1), (0 2), (0 200), as given for the 
systems L and 0 , 

{L0 3)CpNLNp. 

Rules ofmferenco 

B.1. (a) Same rules as in the systems L and 0, provided that 
only eithOT ^?, g, r, , or jp, ^ . are 

variables in A , 

{h) b A h Ai, where A^ is the result of replacing all 
oconnences in A of a variable of the system L (an L- 
vanable) by any wf^ B containing oidy L-vaxiables, 
and all occurrences of the corresponding O-vanable by 
the wff 0 whidi is the result of replacing all the L- 
variables in B by the correspondmg O-vanables , or 
of replacmg any n variables m A by any m such wife, 
(o) If A 13 a theorem of the dassical proposirional calculas, 
then h A^, where A^ is the resdt of replacing each 
occurrence m A of an L-vanable by the corresponding 
0-vanahle, or replacmg any n sudi L-vanables by the 
coire^on^g 0-vanaQes 
B 2, Same rule as m the systems L and 0. 

B 3. The rules B.3. of the systems L and O. 

J. Lemmon and P rTowell-Smiih, “Escapism* the logical basis of 
ethics ”, MmD, box (I960), 269-300 , this is directed against Pnor's essay of 
the same titl^ and Anderaon op. ctt. 
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The rule of substitution It 1. is complicated, but its efEect is quite 
simple. It alloTTS substitution on variables of each sub-system, 
provided that the correspondmg substitution is made on the cor- 
respondmg variable of the other sub-system if it is present , but if 
the formi^ m which substitution is to be made is a theorem of 
propositional calculus then dots may be mtroduced on each occur- 
rence of any variable occurrmg m it The considerations which 
were adduced in section 2 should make the reasons for this rule 
obvious. 

The special axiom (L0.3) is, I suggest, a logical truth m just the 
same sense as that m which COpp is one, and informal justihcatioii 
of it would be exactly similar. 1 have adopted it as the strongest 
simple axiom connectmg the two systems which I can find. There 
may well be others which are mdependent of it and also logically 
true , which they are 1 leave an open question. 

The foUowmg is a list of theorems which can be simply proved m 
LO 1 omit the proofs, which are elementary in all cases, ilf 
abbreviates NLN and P abbreviates NONj as usual. 

(LOA) COpNLNp (LO 16) COpqMGpq 

(L0.5) CNMpNOp (L0.16) COGpqMQpq 

(L0.6) GNMpNOp (L0.17) CGpqGLpMq 

(L0.7) GOpGNMpq (L0.18) GOGpqGLpMq 

{L0.8) GOpGNMpi (LO 19) GNMGpqNGPpOq 

(L0.9) GNMpGpq (LO 20) CNMGpqNGPpi 

(LO.10) GNMpGpq (L0 21) GNMGpqNGpOq 

(L0.11) GpCNMpq (L0.22) GLGpqGOpPp 

(L0.12) GpGNMpi (LO 23) CNPGpqNGMpLq 

and various other “ paradoxes ’’ (LO 24) CNGpqNGMpLq 
(L0.13) GLpp (L0 25) GNGpdKMpMNq 

(L0.14) GLpPp (L0.26) GONGp^KMpMNq 

6. Purser dev^pments* Quantifiers could now be mtroduced. 
A two-sorted fimctional calculus would have to he used, with one 
sort of variable having eiq>ressions referring to persons as permitted 
substituents and the other sort having expressions referring to 
situations (occasions). As 1 have suggested, an eventual aim of 
this development would be a definition of 0 (of normative and 
moral concepts) in terms of imperatives and quantification, so that 
Op would be displayed as some appropnate umversally quantified 
imperative 

Martt Pisheib 

University of Khmioum 
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We speak of nndeistandiiig Tvkj something is the case, ho^ a trick is 
done, when to keep silent, what a person is sajing or doing and so on. 
and a question can be raised as to what, if auTthing, these seeminglv 
different expressions have in common. In other words, it can be 
asked whether the various senses of understand have a family 
resemblance and, if so, what the ^mily is. 

One answer to this question is su^ested in TRe Concept of Jlind 
(pp. 51-60). Professor Bjle discusses that sense of xmdexstanding 
which is ronghl7 equivalent to following what someone is saying 
or doing, and he argues that understandi^, in this ^cihc sense, is 
a “ part of knowing hoio ” because the knowledge that is reqnired 
for understanding intelligent performances of a specific kind is some 
degree of competence in performances of that kind Xow it may 
w^ be that Byle does not intend to generalise from the specific 
sense he discusses to the concept as a whole, but there Is certainly a 
temptation to do so since it is natural to assume that, if a concept 
has different senses, more or less systematic connections will hold 
among them,^ and a femiiy connection with “knowing how*' 
ensures respectability. 

XJnfarfcunately, however, a close idatioiiship with “ knowing how '* 
is not easy to establi^ for the more general senses of understanding 
why, how and so on. Imagine the case of a person who inquires why 
salt is scattered on the pavement in icy weather and is told that salt 
lowers the temperature at which water will freeze. If the person then 
understands, it is plausible to claim that this is because he has been 
gi^^ information which enables him to connect the matter with his 
existing knowledge. It is true, of course, that he now know? how to 
account for the scattering of salt, but this is only to say that he is able 
to make use of what he hfl« been told and believes to be the case. 
SunilaEly. if the conjuror explains where he put the penny that 
disappeared, we understand because, having been told, we know 
that the penny went up his sleeve. It may be argued that we also 
know how to do the trick. But what does “ knowing how to ' mean 
m this case? It cannot amount to being able to do the trick since a 
person does not necessarily acquire the ability to do sleight-of-hand 
just from being shown how to do the trick, and, if “ knowing how to *' 
involves no more than knowing how the trick is done, it is a knowing 
that which is involved. 

Analysis of these general senses of ** nnderstandmg *' seems to 
s^^gest. then, that the concept belongs to the knowing family. 
Moreover, Byle*s specific sense can also be claimed as a relative. 
The abili^ to follow what a person is saving is indeed a skill acquired 
by unitation and practice. But this plausible piece of I'^aming th<*ory 
must not be allowed to displace the epistemological contention 


^Cf. Aristotle, Jldcphus'cs, I003a21-bld. 
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ihat the skill dep^ds on a person’s knowledge Indeed, facility m 
the exercise of this basic skill vanes diiectiy in pzoporfaon to a 
person’s knowledge. To follow (or conduct) a conversation about 
servicmg a motor-car engine a person must have knowledge of engines 
and the more he knows of them the better he will follow. And this 
has general apphoation to all communication. To use language with 
understandmg it is necessary to possess concepts, and the possession 
of concepts, however it may govern our skills, is itself basically a 
function of our knowledge that. Similarly, our abihty to understand 
what someone is doing when he plays trump depends on the extent 
to which we possess the relevant concepts, or, m other words, on our 
knowledge of tiie terms, rules and strategies of the game. Hence, it 
IB at least arguable that Kyle’s specidc sense of “ understand ” is 
akm to the more general senses, smce it too seems logically dependent 
on our knowledge that. 

It may be objected here, however, that I am deceived by the 
“ intellectuahst legend” that before we can operate mtelhgently 
we must have planned theoretically, or that to understand a person’s 
words and actions we must make mferencea &om overt performances 
to internal processes, or from our own internal processes to oorres- 
pondmg mteznal processes m others. But I do not think the claim 
that understanding is a form of knowing that and not of knowing how 
is ” intellectuahst^’ m this vicious sense Moreover, 1 behove that 
any plausibihty the charge may possess is based on a conflation of 
two distinctions, each of which has a prtma facie aoceptabihty. The 
conflation is of the distmction between knowing how and knowing 
^aty and the distmction between the disposition^ and the ocouirent 
or episodic analyses of knowing. 

The objection assumes that a person who claimed that understand^ 
mg IB a form of knowing ^at would also give an episodic analyBiB of 
knowmg that. But this is not necessarily so . the claim that under- 
standmg IS a form of knowing that is logically distmot from the clami 
that, when we understand, a senes of occult episodes is occori mg ^ 
I cannot follow what a person is saying unless I know what his wordt 
and phrases mean, but I do not necessarily rehearse this knowledge 
mtenially while I hsten, although I may do so if the language is one 
m which I am not fluent or the subject mvolves unfamihar jargon. 
In a similar manner, a person may watch a game with undeisl^dmg 
without infernng from overt moves to occult events m the minds of 
the players, but he cannot watch with understanding unless he Jmo^ 
what moves are standard or what relationship holds among the 
players in a team or what the object of the game is. It is true, as 
Ryle says, that ho may pick up the rules or the standard moves 
without formal learning. But knowmg that somethmg is the c^ 
does not always mvolve formally learning it ; not all knowledgeable 
people are scholars. 

1 A dispobitioiiaJ analysis of knowmg that is developed by H H Pnee 
m Thinhvng aiid Experience 
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If ]aio\ring that admits of a dispositional analysis, however, it may 
be thought possible to assimilate it to knowing Aoia. Mr J.Hartland- 
Swann, for example, claims that a person who knows that something 
IS the case has the capacity to state correctly what is the case, and 
he argues from this premise to the conclusion that knowing that can 
be impacked into knowing how?‘ As Hartland-Swann adimts, how- 
ever, . many people will find it difiScult to bdieve that * know- 
mg lhat the earth is round ’ is ultimately on a par with * knowing liow 
to swim, ” (p« 60). But there is a disparity, he thinks, only because 
different kinds of capacity axe involved. The difference between tbc 
capacities is precisdy this, however, that the second rests on a 
basis of musci^r akilla and reflexes whereas the first rests on a basis 
of knowledge that something is the case. In short, the first is not 
fundamentally an example Imowing how but of knowing that^ and to 
lump both together as ** capacities ” is to obscure tins important 
difference 

Yet, even if the ” knowing that ” analysis of understanding neither 
entails the intellectualist legend ” nor reduces to a higher-order 
knowing how ” analysis, it has still to satisfy two other entena 
mentioned by Byle : it must be able to account for partial under- 
standing and for misunderstanding. 

Byle points out that a person can bo called ** part-trained ” but 
not part-informed ”, and he uses this non-parallelism between the 
concept of knowing h&w and the concept of knowing that to support 
his account of imderstanding ; for we can. certainly have a partial 
understanding of something (p. 59). Byle does note, however, that 
we can speak of a person as having partial knowledge “ in the special 
sense of his having knowledge of a part of a body of facts or truths 
But it IB this “ special sense ” of partial knowledge which is in fact 
relevant to an analysis of partial understanding. The knowledge 
involved in understanding is not just a knowledge of tliis or that, 
but a systematic knowle^e. And if a full understanding of some- 
thing thus involves knowing all about it. it seems reasonable to say 
that a partial understanding involves knowing a bit about it. A 
person with a partial understanding of an event or a discussion m*i\' 
know all about some aspects of it, or something about the whole 
of it, but lus partial understanding is still a knowing that. 

A similar account is possible for misundcrstandmrr. A person ru «- 
understands why something is so because of fal«c or insd^’quat-* iii- 
fonnation. If he is to bo enlightened, his information must be cor- 
rected or extended, and only when he has attained some nf 

systematic knowledge can wo say that he now und^^rstands t h*' ro ’ •‘On 
So, too, misunderstanding of what was said or done Tenni^*''^ f**’* i” 
cure coiTCCtcd or elaborated information or t1i»2 : * * 

assumptions. 

It ‘iliould be noted in conclusion, thai I itPi n*'* d**v tb ** ^ 
mg 7/oir may bo an aid to understanding : kro* in * * ow v. •'* . 

* An Ai o/ A‘t oi n c p cl ' j ? 
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maoliixie xoay be a belp in understanding bow tbe machine works. Kor 
am I denying that nndeistanding may often reveal itself as a knowu^ 
hoto: annndfflstandmgoftbeHigbwayCodemayberevealedmskilM 
driving. My contention is rather that it is only m so far as kno\nng 
lioio can be analysed in terms of knowing that that nndezstandmg may 
be x^arded as knowii^ how. But since, like Byle, I do not thmk 
that knowing how can always be fully analysed into knowing thatt 1 
have argued that understanding is a branch of the knowing 

Gliisgow University B. S. Downis 



PB0PES50B BEBLIN ON 
'inBGATIVB PBBEDOM’ 

Pbofessob Isaiah Bbklin, in his monograph Two Concepts of Liberty, 
defines negative freedoni as being lefb “ to do or be what one wants 
to do or be without mteiference bj other persons ” . Three arguments 
are offered m defence of this definition. 

Berhn argues, first, that freedom entails the absence of coercion 
or of enslaving circumstances. Both terms as ordinarily used entail 
the presence or absence of ddtberate human mterfeience (see p. 7} 
Therefore, freedom entails the presence or absence of ddiberate human 
interference. But this argumentis bothmisleadmg and beside thepomt. 

One could just as easily, and just as correctly, pomt out that 
* freedom as ordinarily used, entails absence of constraint or 
obstruction. Both terms entail the presence or absence of inter- 
ference, but not necessarily human mterferenoe The abyss which 
prevents one from gettmg to his intended destination is a constraint, 
but not a form of coercion. 

This merely points up the fact that discussion of ordmaiy use 
cuts no ice either way as far as this concept is concerned. Per the 
problem is one of introducing a theoretical concept, 'negative 
freedom which is suitable for theoretical consideratLon of those 
moral and pohtical perplezitiea which generate the need for the 
expression m the first place To the extent that we place a premium 
on commumcation, departure from ordmaiy meanings ou^t to be 
avoided. But discussion of use is a waste of tune. 

Berhn’s second argument is that his defimtion corresponds to 
what representative hberal-utihtanan theonsts have meant by 
freedom It may or may not be true that Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, 
James Mill, and J. S. Mill (to mention only a few of the more impor- 
tant pohtical philosophers that Berlm probably has m mmd) used 
' fr^om ’ m a specified way. If they did, it may have been because 
their mam concerns or problems were narrower ones than those we 
do or should consider today. This remains to be detenmned. 

In fact, Berlm oversimplifies their use. While it is true that the 
hberal theonsts he has m mmd were piimanly concerned with 
problems connected with the use and abuse of power, there is nothmg 
m their theones which would have compelled them so to restrict 
their attention. Leonard Hobhouse argued this point veiy well m 
his httle volume, Liberahsm, It happens that the use and abuse of 
pow^ was the problem of their age accordmg to their moral and 
empmcal hghts Hence, they tended to restnet their attention to 
problems mvolvmg human interference. But tunes have changed. 
Today obstructions to the human will which have httle or nothing 
to do with the CQznmumty’s pattern of power relations have attracted 
the attention of hberal theonsts 

This pomt bnngs us to-Berhn’a third aigument He azgues that 
negative freedom is mvolved m the answer to the question, “ What 
IS the area withm which the subject — a person or a group of persons — 
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IS or should be left to do or be what he wants to do or be, without 
inteiferenoe by other persons^ ’’ If this is the only question to 
which use of negative &edom is relevant, then Berlin’s definition is 
entirely ]UBtified. The tacit claim that this is the only question does 
indeed undedie much that Berlm says m his monograph. But is 
this a legitimate presupposition? 

Berhn is correct in arguing that concern with power hes at^e 
heart of traditional hberahsm, and that departing &om this tradition 
is fraught with periL The &ct that m many places the abuse of 
power IS no longer as obvious as it once was does not dmomiah the 
danger — quite reverse. What those who rule, m a very wide 

sense of * rule’ , were once able to achieve through the brutal use of 
instruments of force and violence, they are today often able to 
achieve throu^ more subtle, but stdl barbarous, mampulation and 
use of organisational sanctions. The creation of great concentra* 
tions of economic, pohtical, social, and even educational power 
today threaten essential hbeji^es as much, if not more, than control 
of physical force once did in tyrannical monarchies. If anything, 
it seems to me that Berlm is not sufiSLoiently radical m his exposure 
of these threats to our essential hberties. 

But even admitting this, it is not at all dear that the problems 
which mvolve use of negative £:eedom end there Traditional hberal 
concern with the problem of power developed within a world in 
which scarcity of matenal resources was the rule. No nation had 
achieved anything like the degree of material welfare which today 
exists in nations like the ITmted States, Western dermany, England, 
Eiance and the Soviet Union. Consequently, some traditional 
liberals came to accept the framework of scarce resources as given 
From the pomt of view of oonstructmg a pohtical programme, they 
were not particularly concerned about &ose obstructions to the 
exercise of human wiU which were due to the scarcity of matenal 
resources For them, the problem of poverty was a jproblem which 
had to be dealt with through thrift, hard work, philanthropy, and 
a tragic view of the human situation. For other Iraditional hberals, 
the problem of scarcity was one which would be solved automatically, 
once the mechamsms of a free market economy had been given a 
chance to function. Their pohcy aTm was to eliininate interference 
with those mechamsms. Thus two groups of thought developed 
one whidi was based on dismal pessimism, the other on a kmd of 
patient optunism — ^neither thou^t positive governmental remedies 
possible or desirable. Eventually, some of ^ese theorists came to 
accept the somahst insistence t^t the exercise of economic and 
pohtical power was relevant, and was a proper object of social 
pohcy. But they stopped short of any concern with mteiferen^ 
which could not be accounted for in terms of dehberate exenase of 
power. 

Today an moredihly large material gap has opened between oertam 
nationsr-for example, the Umted States and India. To focus 
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exolitsively on power relations — on forms of deliberate hwnoii 
interference — ^is to conceal or deny the obligation that many feel 
Americans owe to Indians in virtue of tins (Lspanty. For Indians 
are made un&ee by their poverty — though n^ un&ee m Berlm’s 
restricted sense. They lack matenal resources This lack obstructs 
fiilfilm RTit of legitimate desires. But these obstructions are not due 
to any deliberate human mterfer^ce m the a£airs of Indians — ^unless 
failure to meet or even recognize an obligation is regarded as a form 
of dehbeiate human mterfeimce 

The crucial theoretical point can be put m the following way. 
The diRtangmRTtmg pnnciples of hberalism are human n^ts. The 
formulation of any hberal right essentially mvolves use of the concept, 
hieedom (In Berlm’s terms, negative freedom ) The basic moral 
issue IS, “ What is the proper scope of basic human Should 

they be zestnoted to cover only human interferences^ Or should 
they embrace forms of non-human and inadvertent mterfeimioe as 
well^ ” 'Those who think that forms of non-human and inadvertent 
mterference should be mduded withm their scope will not be satisfied 
with Berlin’s definition. 

If the scope of n^ts is broadened m the way suggested, then 
important practical consequences would follow. For example, 
withm a nation it mi^t confer an obligation to develop a nver valley 
so that floods are prevented and electnoal power obtained. An 
between nations it would entail that provision of capital and food by 
a wealthy nation to a poor one wodd be, not simply a matter of 
prudence or chanty, but of right and ooixespondmg obligation 

There are passages m Berlin's monograph which seem to imply a 
muoh less restricted and more complex nokon of negative freedom 
than the one I have attnbuted to hm. For example, he argues that 
if someone who holds a social and economic theory which explains 
a person's lack of mental or physical capamiy m terms of arrange- 
ments made by human bemgs, then he can appropnately descnbe 
the lack as an absence of negative freedom. But mthar this qualifica- 
tion does not dispense with the cntenon of dehberate human mter- 
ference, as ordinarily understood, or it makes Berhn's insistence on 
the deliberate human factor incomprehensible and morally trivial. 
But the entire thrust of Berhn's monograph conflicts with a tnvial 
interpretation. That is, the signifioant restriction he seems to place 
on the meaning of * negative freedom ’ coheres both with his “ foxi- 
ness " and with his strongly cntical attitude towards extension of 
state power. But I think also there is an element of profound 
confusion m this aspect of his analysis. My mam has simply 
been to expose what Berhn's analysis tends to obscure m order to 
highlight the genume moral alternatives mvolved m this conceptual 
choice 

Umvernty of Michigan 


A S Kaufman 
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A NOTE in a rocent issue of Minp sees a *pel%i%o prind^ii m the arga- 
moni; of St. Thomas Aquinas against an iniinite series of movents. 
In tiiat argument the observable movonts are described as moveviUa 
seounda. But the serial order understood in the description '‘second’ ’ 
does not allow for the possibility of an infinite senes ^ moved mov- 
ents. The argument therefore presupposes what it imdorfcakes to 
prove, namely, that there is a first movent in the series.^ 

No one would quarrel with this critique just in itself, absolved 
as it stands firom any concrete background of place and time.^ But 
does it at all come to grips with the argument of Aqumos in the 
argument’s own medieval setting^ Is it not transferring the 
demonstration to a quite alien plane of abstract logic, a plane on 
which the argument was never meant to function^ Most philosophers 
at the present time, as Ryle® has noted in one of lus apt similes, 
would liken their activities to the work of the cartographer rather than 
to that of the detective. But was this the cose wath the medieval 
thinkers, and in particular with St. Thomas^ Did Aquinas look upon 
metaphysics as plotting the contours of concepts, or as searching for 
some one who did something^ The descriptions in places like the 
Proem to the Commentari/ on the MeU^hf/stes of Aristodc show 
definitely enough that ho regarded metaphysics as a search for tlie 
ultimate causes of things, causes that at least in part existed separ- 
ately ficom the material world As a Christian he was convinced in 
advance that the primary movent of things was the God ho aocoptoa 
on faith But, hko the dotectivo already psychologically convinced 
of the identity of the murderer, he was soolcing metaphysical proof 
that would stand up in a philosophic courtroom. As duos, there lay 
before him sensible thmgs and tlieir real movement in the external 
world - 

In the Aristotohan example, a stone was being pushed along by a 
cane, the cane in turn being propelled by a hand. Any other instance 
of something actually bomg moved would have served St Thomas 
]UBt as'woU. Aristotle’s (PL, III l,200b26 ff.) analysis had shown 
that any movement is of its very nature in potency to somotning 
further. Therefore, Aquinas (In VII Pliys , loot. 1, Leonine no. ^ 
interprets, movement is something essentially dependent. It cannot 
have a “ fost ” or primary instance in its own order. This inherent 
imporfootion gives anything affected by movement, and so any 
moved movent, a secondary status as a movent Whewer a 
particular series of moved movents is fimte or infinite in number, is 
beside the point. Mathematical order does not enter into the 
for the status of those movents os secondary. Whether tliey are nxst 

1 0. F J. Wfihams, ** H%c auiem Tton est procedere tn mfintium . 

Tlioory of Meaning ”, in Philosophy t« Ihe 

Mtd^GenPury, od 0. A. Maoo (London, 1067), p. 264 

^4 
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OX tihixd or fonrtiii or milhanth in senal order^ or whether m an 
inhxute senes iihBj have no senal number at all, are all movcntia 

secunda as St. Thomas nndezstood the expiession. 

Whether the senes of moved movents had a beginning in time or 
will have an end in time, is indi&rent to the argument of Aqumas. 
Nor would he have anything against inde&utely conimued substitu- 
tion of one moved movent for another*^ A man could have been 
dnvmg the car that went mto the ditch 3 ust as well as the Avoman. 
On the basis of the dosing passages in De Aetenutate Mwidi^ St. 
Thomas would not see any philosophical objection to an actually 
inimite number of men and women on hand to take over in turn the 
wheeL The endless alternatives of sufficient causes ’’ (AVilhams, 
p. 403} do not m any way affect his argument No matter how 
auto-mohile or even automotive the horseless carnage may be, it 
needs a chauffeur to make it go. The chauffeur decides &eely to 
dnve it , still according to St. Thomas,^ his ff;ee will needs a mover of 
infinite efficacy to move it mto act. The “ microscopic ’’ (Wilhams, 
p. 405) act of human £cae will requires a prior movent just os much as 
does necessitated movement, lii fact, on account of its special 
indetermination, it requires the movent even more. Cousidoratioiis 
like this show how different ffom the modem outlook is the approach 
of Aqumas to these problems. Yet his approach has to be respected 
if his argument is at all to he understood. 

The result of the argument is that any movement m each and all of 
the moved movents, whether th^ are fmite or mfimte m number, has 
to be caused ultimately by a movent that remains unmoved m causing 
the motion. Because unmoved, it initiates movement absolutely and 
not m virtue of any pnor movent. It may therefore be denominated 
first movent For Anstotle there were many such, for St. Thomas 

only one. That is a farther issue, but it mdicates profound difference 
between the approach of Anstotle and the appioa^ of Aqumas The 
point immediately decided by the argument now in question, 
however, la that any senes — whether fimte or infinite— -of moved 
movents requires an unmoved movent that is outside their whole 
order. In Ihe case of a mathemalacal senes, the paraUol \rould be 
that a mathematical succession, whether fimte or mfimte, has to be 
thought by a mathematiGian who, as the thinker, remains outside the 
whole Older of the mathematical entities m the senes 
The Theologiae is of course just a summa. It restates 

arguments in summary fashion. In this particular instance the 
argument summarized is given at greater length in the earlier 
contra Gentiles (I, 13), with references to its ..Viistotcljan 

^ “ Hence it 5s not impossible that man bo engendered by man in iii}inj<‘ 
turn” Summa Theologiae, I, 40, 2, ad 7m The Contra I. I.t 

Leomne), t. XIII, p 33blO, concedes that the argument w ** 
efScacioiis ” when the perpetual senes of moved movents, as undcr»t<>od bj 
Aiistotlo, IS admitted Of. In VJIl Phgs , lect 2, Leomne no 4. 

“ Contra OenttleB, JU, 89 ; j^ninma Theologiae, I, 1, ad 3m ; I-II, 4e. 
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sources. In the commentaries of St. Thomas upon those Anstotehan 
passages his actual meaning has to be sought, and labonouslj. 
There the force of the notions first ” and ** secondary ’’ m regard to 
movents is ezplamed in terms of entitative dependence and in- 
dependence, notin terms of mathematical order. Li that setting the 
notions do not at aU preclude the philosophical possibihty ^ an 
infinite senes of moved movents. Bather, they remam entirely 
compatible \7ith such a senes 

People who recogmze the validity of this argument of Aquinas 
today — and they are legion — face senons challenges &om modem 
philosophy. They have to estabhsh the detective rather than 
cartographic nature of metaphysics They have to show that human 
thought commences not firom anything interior to its own workings 
hke a Kantian phenomenon, but horn sensible things that have being 
in themselves m an external world. But one thing the upholders of 
the argument do not have to presuppose is the impossibihty of an 
infinite series of moved movents. What they have to request is 
that the argument of Aquinas be not placed in the setting of a non- 
existential metaphysics like that of Aristotle, nor on the abstract 
plane of modem logic. It has to be examined according to the 
function of metaphysics m the procednre of St. Thomas himself. 
Per Aquinas the logician considers the way of predicating, and not 
the thing’s existence The metaphysician, on the other hand, is 
“ a philosopher who seeks the existence of things ”, and who there- 
fore seeks causes that ate entirely outside the formal notion of the 
thmg, namely the motive and the one who did the deed.^ 

PofiUfical ImUtuie of Mediaeval Studies^ Toronto 

J. Owens, C.Ss.B. 

^ “ Legions ezum considerat modum praedicandi, et non existeiitiam rei* 

. . . Sed philosophuB qui existentiam quaent remm, finem vel agentem, 
oum smt extnnseca, non oomprehendit sub quod quid erat esse ” In VII 
Meta$h , lect 17, C^thala-Spiazzi no 1658. 



PROFESSOR AMROSB OR PROOF 


I WISH to comment on that part of Professor Ambrose’s papei^ 
whioh begins (p. 439), . it will be enlightening to note certain 

facts about sentences caressing necessary propositions, t e the kmd 
of propositions figuring withm mathematics”. I want to suggest 
that her explanations of how necessary propositions figure in ma&e- 
matics are not all convincmg. 

Ambrose says at least one odd thing about necessary propostions, 
and she does not, perhaps, say enou^ abont them She says, 
** If the phrase ’ heptagon constructed with straight edge and com- 
pass ’ did not have a descriptive use, then it would describe some- 
thing which would falsify a necessary proposition.” But I do not 
know of any use of necessary proposition ” in connection with 
which one sensibly speaks of something which would falsify a 
necessary proposition”, and Ambrose does not explam what she 
takes a necessary proposition to be. In fact, smce she does not explam 
and since this concept figures so essentially in this part of her paper 
it is worthwhile pomting out that what it is never emerges &om her 
discussion. It IS, except for one charactenstic, featui^ess 

Recessary propositions, m this account, are distinguishable from 
other kmds, but &eir only distmguishmg feature seems to be that they 
signify that the words m the sentence expressmg them have a use 
if this sentence occurs as the last Ime of a proof Consider three 
statements on page 440 

(1) To know the tnith-value of what is expressed by a sentence 
tenmnating the statement of proof is to know w/mt is expressed. 

One coidd also say, quite evidently without any loss to any 
mathematician ' 

(!') To see the colour of the sentence terminating the statement 
of proof IS to know taAai is expressed. 

(2) Whsit propositiQn this combmation of words asserts we do 
not know, nor therefore whether “ odd perfect number ” has a 
use 

We may as well say 

(2') What colour this combmation of words has we do not know, 
nor therefore whether ” odd perfect number ” has a use. 

(3) Pnor to finding out whether its descriptive part [There are 
no odd perfect numbers] has a use he does not know what the pro- 
position IS which IS expressed by it, whether an impossible or necess- 
ary one 

Or, 

(3') Pnor to finding out whether its descriptive part has a use 
he does not know whether the sentence is red or green. 

^ Ahce Ambrose, “ Proof and the Theorem Proved ”, Hhcsn, October 
1959, p. 435. 
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Ambrose tben declares that (3) and (1} are good reasons for saying 
that one understands after proof something different from what one 
understands beforehand. This is evidently true if all that is meant 
IS that one understands that the statement is provable, but she, I 
think, means to say more. One also understands after reading a 
defecMve proof something different than one understood beforehand. 

A proposition gains acceptance after it is proved, and one may 
regam it differently, but Ambrose has not shown how, or that it 
acquires senee, or even a different sense, after proof. The sense of a 
mathematical proposition is not the same as its acceptance. One 
may object that although one learns from the fact that the proof 
exists, that the proposition is a theorem, this is sometlung one now 
knows about the proposition, just as one knows something about a 
statement when he Imows it to be true. Ambrose’s statement that 
. only after proof do we understand a sentence in effect merely 
restricts the scope of the word * understand ’ ’’ seems to just beg the 
question. 

'Wittgenstein said, * Understanding a mathematical proposiHon ’ 
— ^that IS a very vague concept^ But granting this vagueness we 
do not say that a man who can correctly de^e the words of a 
theorem, is familiar with its grammatical structure, and has been 
assured of its truth, by divme revelation or some other means, 
necessarily understands the Iheorem. It would seem that his under- 
standing of a theorem is guaranteed only by his sure understanding 
of the bodg of the proof. This is certainly more pertinent to under- 
standing a proof than the simple knowledge that there is a proof 
I am sure, further, that any account of how a mathematical statement 
acquires sense must be stated in terms of the naturalness of the tie 
between the statement and the rest of the mathematical system 
This naturalness guarantees acceptance of the theorem. The outer 
boundary of naturalness is, of course, set by the heat of mathemati- 
cians’ dmputes 

Bicharb Scheeb 

Sou^ Dakota State College 

^ liudwig 'Wittgenstdn, Remarks m (he Foundations of Madienudtcs, 
p Xoo. 



MRS. NICHOLSON ON SCIENCE AND MORALITY 


(MnjB, bax, Apnl, 1960, pp 259-262) 

Mrs. Nicholson objects to my view that ** a conceptual fcame-work 
deserves to be called cogmtive if it helps us to discover or to become 
aware of some important or mteresting features of experience” 
on the grounds that the epithets “ important ” and mterestmg ” 
are of prmuinly subjective significance This is not necessarily &e 
case. When a scientifio academy issues a statement that the scientist 
X has made an important or mterestmg discovery the words ** im- 
portant ” or “ mteresting ” certainly do not have a mere subjective 
significance. For the academy is apparently m possession of evidence 
why this discovery is presumed to be important or of mterest 
This evidence is likely to be in harmony with all the objective stand- 
ards of scientific acluevement currently accepted m the world of 
science. Hence to say that every tune the words “ important ” or 
“interesting” are used one is entitled to regard the proposition 
containing them as only subjectively fflgmficant is a mistake (As 
another example consider an official pronouncement of the type . 
“ The Parhamont considers this issue of utmost importance for the 
safety of the country.”) The use of these words mdicates that the 
claims made can be fully justified and verified in the hght of the 
presently available knowledge in that particular area It would 
be wastc^ and pedantic always to include all of the evidence and 
justification whicfii is actually at our disposal. 

Mrs Nicholson rightly insists that a choice of a conceptual frame- 
work m terms of which phenomena — physical events and human 
actions — are explained and appraised is not a matter of taste. It 
18 a matter of fact whether a given framework is successful m accom- 
phshmg certam desired ends. Thus if the farmer’s aim is to predict 
tehably future events, we may find out which framework (scientifio, 
astrological, magical) hdips him, better to achieve that mm Neverthe- 
less, the choice of the framework is a hypothetical imperative, 
because it depends on the pnor dedre to be saocessfol m predictmg 
and controlling certam events Mrs Nicholson recognizes this m 
saymg that “ it will be more rational for bun, %f he wishes to be a 
successful farmer, to adopt a scientific framework ” (italics mme). 

A part of being rational m this context is to commit oneself to 
B^entifio farming, to recognize that the scientific attitude is prefer- 
able to any other. And this is a matter of choice, of recogzuzmg that 
njibon^ty prescribes the adoption of the SGientifio framework, 
^us it IB not a matter of taste whether to adopt the scientific 
framework, %f one is already committed to the a-iyw of uTi dATutandni g 
contraUmg natural events. But this latter commitment must 
be presupposed and is the result of choice, rational choice, no donbt. 

I agree with Mrs Nicholson that it would be mconsistent to accept 
conflicting frameworks. But she does not show that the moral and 
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scientific frame\i’orlcs conflict. Slie only brings np the snmcstioa 
that the problem of flceedom might cause difiicnlties and sho\r that 
the principles of the two frameworks conflict : ** One of the prob- 
lems confront^ the moral philosopher is that of lecondling the 
moral prerequisite of freedom with the detenninistic £cainew<nk of 
many scientists and philosophers.” One of the of mv Science 

and Morality ” was to show that this argument inroires a frndamen- 
tal confusion.^ The question of freedom cannot be a source of con- 
flict because in adopting a scientiflc frnmework one also makes a 
free decision. What does it mean to say that a scientist has a deter- 
mimsfnc framework ^ It means that he is looking for causal con- 
nections among the phenomena he is investigating. But does he 
understand his own activity as a scientist in purely causal terms ^ 
I do not thii^ he does. If he did he would not be a scimitist, f c. a 
man who believes that he can rationally discnminate between good 
and bad scientific procedures, between fruitful and unfiuitfni 
hypotheses and theones. Part of his activity as a scientist is to 
criticize scientific explanations which do not seem to come up to 
the desimble standees of verification, confirmation, etc. 

It is true that scientists promise to ofEer causal explanations of 
our motives and actions, as well as of phymcal phenomena Bat 
do they also promise to offer causal explanations of scientific ex- 
planafrons ? If they were satisfied with mere causal accounts of 
scientific explanations they would be utterly misunderstanding 
their own activity, which always involves the use of some pre- 
supposed rational standards. "What I arg suggesting is that the prob- 
lem of frreedom lies, so to speak, in back of both science and morahlVj 
and cannot be a wedge separating the two areas of rational discnmi- 
nation In offering a scientific explanation a mmi manifests some 
degree of freedom ficom antecedent detennining causes, and so does 
a man who offers a moral justification. Both presuppose and appeal 
to some appropriate norms which may or mav not be acceptable to 
the persons addressed. 

I surest that the pot (science) cannot call the kettle (morality) 
black, because both are " tainted ” by the " problem of freedom 
furthermore, I suspect that the principles of science could not he 
shown to conflict with principles of moiali^ (unlike two different 
sment^o or moral frameworks) in virtue of the fact that their 
do ma i ns are different. Science deals with what is, while morahty 
deals with what is to be done, *We often argue at cross pU]qioses 
because we confuse the two domains. But there is no reason why 
we should not try to he rational in both of “thATn at the same time. 


Rice University 


Tv, Koi^xua 



G E. MOORE 


Ik lus arhcle on Moore’s etHuoal viexTs in the October niunber of 
Mikd, 1961, Broad refers to Moore’s statement m the Scbilpp volume 
that he was strongly mdined to hold that, when a person says X is 
right,” he is not assertmg anything that could be true or false, and 
to Moore’s farther admission that he could not say whether his own 
mclmation to hold this view was stronger or weaher than his mdmar 
tion to xetam his old view.^ 1 think I ou^t to mention that Moore 
completdiy retracted this statement in the later years of his life (and 
here Blankhard would confirm what I say). Moore told me orally 
that he still held to his old new, and fiirth^ that he could not 
imagine whatever m the world had induced him to say that he was 
almost equally mdmed to hold the other new. How far he still 
was &om Stevenson was brou^t out still more stnkmg^y m the 
course of the conversation when he said he thought that true judg** 
meats of intrinsic value were all “logically necessary”, (They 
would of course have to be synthetic a jtrtan on his new ) I do not 
remember precisely when this conversation took place, but I have no 
doubt it was in the last five years or so of his hfe 

Cambridge University A C Ewikg 


WITTGENSTEIN AND THE VIENNA CIECLB 

1 wnrcE m order to correct a factual mistake m Mr K W Rsnkm’s 
otherwise excellent renew m Mikd, vol baa. No 281, of ‘ The 
Philosophy of 0 D Broad ’ m what I may call ' Schilpp’s Library 
of Moribund Philosophers ’ 

At the end of the first paragraph of page 123 Mr Rankin speaks 
of ‘ the factually mept qmp (pp '811-812) which moves him ’ 
(ODB) ‘ as late as 1955 to identify Wittgenstem with the Vienna 
Cirde’ In the next sentence he adds" *A legitimate lack of 
sympathy with his younger colleagues does not mitigate this degree 
of misrepresentation . ’ 

May 1 say that this is a complete mare’s nest? I very much doubt 
whether the ‘ qmp ’ in question (which is explicitly concerned with 
ph^menahsis, and refers only obhquely to Wittgenstem) can reason- 
^y be made to hear the inference which Mr Rankm dmws from it. 
But, however that may be, I was well aware that Wittgenstein would 
Imve mdignantly repudiated membership of, or affihataon veith, 
the Vienna Chrde, and I had not the famtest intention of suggestmg 
auythmg to the contrary 

of Cambridge C D Broab 

Tol. 70, p. 443, 
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Modes of Referring and the Problem of UmverstAs. By I). S. 

Shwaydbb. University of Cabforma Pross, 1961. Fp x + 164;. 

The first two chapters of Mr. Shwayder’s monograph axe devoted to 
a general discussion of reference In the thud chapter he seeks to 
elucidate the notion of a property — ^in his own rather spedaheed 
sense of this word — ^by discussing the nature and oon&tions of 
reference to properties In the fourth and last chapter he applies 
the same method to the elucidation of the notion of a natural 
number. 

Mr. Shwayder loads every nft of his subject with classifications, 
distinctions, techmcal terms and their defimtions. It is not always 
easy to follow the course of the exposition, earned as it is by a 
special temunology not always clearly explained But the book, 
though baffling at some pomts, is contmuously mteresting and m 
parts excellent. 

Mmor difficulties with Mr Shwayder’s defimtions begm at tbs 
very outset. He introduces the plirase " ostensible refemiig ex- 
pression ”, abbreviated as “ o.r.e.” (p. 7), and appears to osmate 
between two defimtions of it According to one defimtion an ex- 
pression 18 an o r.e if it is “ customarily used ” with a certain 

ostensible purpose ” {mz the purpose of referring to an object) or 
if the “ rules of language ” make it ” available ” for use with this 
purpose According to the other, an expression is an o.r.e only on 
those occasions on which it is actually being used with this ostensible 
purpose An expression will be an o r.e. in the first sense if it is 
“ cut out ” to be an o.r e in the second. The defimtion of “ refer- 
rmg expression ” (“ r e ”) does not, I think, suffer from this kind 
of ambiguity. To be an r.e«, an ei^ression must be sitccessfidlg 
used to refer to some object. This does not, I think, mean . once an 
r e , always an r e One and the same expression, I take it, could, 
without change of sense, be an r e on some occasions and not on 
others 

To understand these definitions, we must know what counts as 
success m referrmg. Two conditions are laid down by Mr Shwayder, 
m terms of eaustence and identification^. It must be the case that 
there is somethmg bemg referred to and it must be the case that the 
es^ression used identifies the thmg bemg referred to It is fax from 
dear what Mr Shwayder means by * identify ’r A prehminaxy 
confusion might anse from the fact that m a footnote on page 5 
Shwayder writes “ The word * a ’ as m * a (certam spemfio but I 
canribt or do not care to specify whidi) man called this afternoon ^ 
provides another rather mterestmg device for forming ^ 
Success, with this use of ‘ a man *, dearly does not require that the 
expression identifies the object referred to as the partioular man ^ 
is. So it seems that we must take it that the requirement of identifi- 
cation 18 her^ satisfied by the specification of the hmd of object to 
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which the particular object spoken of belongs. But then it is 
absolutely dear &oni the body of Mr. Shwayder^s work that he 
normally understands success in lefernng to require a sort of 
identification which the illustrated use of * a man ’ imphcitly dis- 
claims the abihty or will to provide So it looks as if JUh. Shwayder 
will have edher (a) to give up counting such e 2 :pressions as * a man ’ 
as 0 r e s or (&) to distinguish two kmds of r.e.8 and say either (i) that 
his identifyi^ requirement holds only for one of these kmds or (u) 
that there are two kinds of identifying requirement, one for each 
kind of re. To take either course under (6) will raise Jhirther 
questions about when and why something qualifies as an or.e. 
But m view of Mr. Shwayder’s general preoccupakons, it seems best 
to Ignore these questions and the footnote whi^ prompts them, and 
to concentrate on the more stringent requirement for identification. 

Obscurities enough surround this notion. One might naturally 
suppose that the notion of identifying was essentially native to the 
audience of a given speech>act, tibat when one’s o.r.e is mdeed an 
r e., one succeeds m id^tifying the thing referred to /or avdi&iice, 
A speaker (iS) mi^t be said to achieve this success if A (the audience), 
hearing /S’s o r.e , thereupon knows which or what particular object 
IB bemg spoken ^ by iS. A mi^t be said to know which or what 
parkciuar object is Demg spoken of by if and only if there is an 
object that such (i) A has identifying knowledge of that object and 
(n) A further knows that that object is the object bemg spoken of 
by jS ; and A has idenkfymg knowledge of an object m the sense 
required at (i) if and only if there is a way or ways m which A is able 
to distmgui^ that object irom all others {e.g. as falling umquely 
under a certam description) such that the feature or features by 
which he is able to distmgmsh the object do not essentially mclude 
the feature of bemg currently spoken of by S. Here there are two 
broad possibihties (capable of farther re:^ement and subdivision) 
which it IB important to distinguish A may mdependently possess 
identifymg knowledge of the object or he may glean such identifymg 
knowledge from the speaker’s choice of ore, and of these two 
poi^ibihties the first, I si^uld maintain, is funcUmental to the topic 
of identifymg reference. 

Does Mr Shwayder understand his identifying requirement in the 
sense of this notion of andienoe-relative identification which I have 
too roughly sketched* It is hard to say. He says, indeed . 

We identify an object when we refer to it m such a way as to 
leave no question what we are referring to ” (p. 15). But we zmght 
leave a question m some imnds and not m others There is no 
sx^Git fusion to an audience, no hmt that where an audience has 
more than one member, an o.r e might be an r.e for some, and not 
for other, members of the audience. And if Mr. Shwayder docs, 
understand his identifying requirement in the way I have sketched, 
then it IS a puzzhng fact that he chooses the terminology he docs 
choose to mark a certain distmction He distinguishes between 
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those references in znaldng which we exploit the presence of the 
object referred to (employing, perhaps, the demonstrative * this '), 
and those in which we do not ; and he names the former “ non- 
identifymg references ” (p- 18, n. 12). Again, on page 22, footnote 
16, he sajB ^ A reference to an object in a location does not ex- 
pressly identify the referent, but exploits its presence in the situ- 
ation.” In spite of this choice of terznmology, he admits that such 
a reference ” does, m a certain sense, identify ” (p 18) But why 
only ” in a certain sense ”? If my rough sketch of the ideutfymg 
requirement answers to Mr. Shwayder’s intentions, then such 
references, when successfol, identify tout court. If not, then what 
IB t/ie cental sense m which it is required of a successful o.r e that 
it identify^ 

We mi^t turn, for feirther hght on this question, to what Mr 
Shwayder says about “ locations ” and “ logically groimded in- 
dividuating features Mr. Shwayder distinguishes, qmte cor- 
rectly to my mmd, between identi^ong m the sense m which one 
who makes a successful reference iden^es the object to which he 
refers, and identifying m the sense of making a statement of identify. 
He notes, correctly, that successful identihcatzon m the first sense 
does not necessarily rule out the need for identification m the second. 

the fact that A knows who S is referring to by the expression 
‘ The man who opened the discussion yesterday * does not preclude 
A^8 asking who that man was, in the hope of being answered with an 
identify-statement.) How Mr, Shwayder says ihat we can ” fix ” 
the first sense of ‘ identify ’ by reference to the notion of the ” loca- 
tion ” of an object (p. 15). A location, or ostensible location, of an 
object IS explained as something that is “ determined ” by a logic- 
ally grounded mdividuatiiig feature ” (pp 15-16, 31) , and a logic- 
ally grounded individuating feature is somethi^ that is specified 
by an expression sudi that we know ” m point of logic ” that the 
expression apphes, or refers, to at most one object. So such an 
expression will be ” location-detenniiiing There is more than a 
hmt in Mr Shwayder’s writing to the efiect that the fact that a 
given expression is location-detenmninga or a given feature a logically 
grounded mdividuating feature, is in some particularly mtimate 
way connected with the ” metaphysioal category ” of the object, if 
any, to which it apphes, or — in other words of his — with the identify 
of the “ department of language ” to which tdk of such ol^eots 
belongs (of, 16, 27, 30). But he does not elucidate this view and his 
examples scarcely support it Thus we might indeed say of such 
expressions as “ first pnme number between 20 and 30 ” (p- 31) and 
” smallest number, for which 2®^ -f- 1 is not prime ” (p- 20) that 
we know ” m pomt of logic ** that each apphes to at most one object. 
But the point of logic in question seems to relate, at least m part, to 
the expression 'first* and to the superlative termination '-est*, 
taken together with the grammatically smgular number of the 
following noun. These indeed do belong to a class of expreasionB or 
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Gozistraotions {Wbxoh includes also the word ^OIll7^ similarly 
followed) wlucli make explicit claims to uniqueness m a certain 
respect , but they appear to be available for this purpose m con- 
nection with any “ metaphysical category ” whatever* 

We must consider a httle further what the role of these exphcit 
imiqueness-claimers is m lib Shawyder’s thinking at this pomt. 
Another form of example he gives is the following. ** we may • . . 
umquely locate a material object by estabhshing that at some parti- 
cular lame it oonypkldy^ occupied a certam region of space ” (p. 16) 
This seems a very remarkable way of umquely locatmg a material 
object. (How would the region of space completely occupied at a 
certam tune by, say, a certain chair be itself specmed^) And we 
might think that Mr Shwayder’s purposes wo^d be equally well 
served by a description of the matenal object m question as the only 
matonal object of a certam kmd in a certam region at a certain tune 
If so, logically grounded mdividuatmg feature ” means no more 
in general than ** individuating feature ”, «.e. feature which can be 
truly ascribed to a certam object and to no other The word 
‘ only ’ simply serves to claim exphcitly, with regard to a feature, 
that it %s mdividuatmg We must note, however, with regard to 
certam features, that we cannot readily separate a bare uniqueness- 
claim from the specihcation of the feature m their case simply by 
detaching a smgle word or phrase (e g, * only ’). We can do this 
m the case of ‘ only man who has reaped the top of Mt. Everest 
wo cannot m the case of ‘ first man to reach the top of Mt. Everest ’. 
Perhaps Mr. Shwayder mtends only those features for which this 
separation cannot be so effected to count as location-determining 
features Or perhaps, again, Mt Shwayder would not count either 
of these expressions as locatLon-deteimmiiig expressions m view of 
the position occupied m each by the x^oper name ‘ Mt Everest ’ we 
could scarcely say of either that we mow “ m pomt of logic ” alone 
that it has at most one apphcation 
In whatever way we construe “ looation-determuung feature ”, 
we must mqture how Mr. Shwayder mtends to use this concept to 
*‘fix” the still problematic sense of * identify’. He m no way 
makes the mtended connection e:q>hGit He can scarcely mean that 
an T e. has exphoity to epeafy a location-detennumig feature 
Proper names are admitted as central cases of o r.e.s and, hence, 
when successfully used, as central cases of r.e s Perhaps, m terms 
of the notion of identif ying for an audience, we might mterpret the 
connection as follows When a reference succeeds m identifying, it 
does so etther by supplying the audience with knowledge of a locaticm- 
detennmmg feature of the object m question, at the same tune 
making it clear that it is that object which is being referred to, or by 
ifwokfyng such knowledge already m possession of the audience, at the 
same tme makmg it dear that it is the object of which the audience 
has this knowledge whidi is bemg referred to, or by directing the 

^ My Italics; 
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attention of the audience in such a way that it acquires such know- 
ledge^ etc. In bzief^ a reference succeeds if and only if the audience 
has» or then acquires, knowledge of an individuating feature of the 
object being referred to and knows that it ts the object of which it 
has this knowledge which is being le&rred to. Then, I suppose, we 
can widen or narrow the range of genuine identification in Mr. 
Shwayder’s central sense by interpreting more or less widely the 
notions of * having knowled^ ’ and * mdividuatmg feature Thus 
a man who responds appropriately to the demonstrative referenoe 
' That dog ’ mi^t be said, m a sense, to know that there is just one 
dog m hia field of vision and hence to know an individnating fsatuie 
of the object referred to, but not to have reflected upon or formulated 
to hiTna eff this proposition, and hence not to have knowledge of it m 
a more theoretic^ ” sense (cf. p. 18). But how reflective does an 
audience have to be^ If a spea&r refers to my &iend by name and 
I respond appropnately, do I — In order for the iden^cation to 
coutU as identification in some central sense — have, at the moment 
of reference, to reflect upon such a feature as heittg both hnotvn to mo 
and bearing that n€me (which may m fact be an individuatmg feature) 
d — worse — ^upon such a feature as being the first man I m£t wUih gold 
m his teeth (which must be an mdividuating feature if anything has 
it)^ It would seem gratuitous to insist on such high standards of 
audience-reflectiveness and still more gratuitous to insist that the 
feature reflected on has to be such that it must be mdividuaiuig if 
anything has it But would there he any non-arbitraiy way of 
relaxing the standards so as to allow proper names a central place 
in successful identiflcation while keepmg demonstrative reference 
on the periphery? 

I must emphasise that this attempt at interpreting Mx. Shwayder’s 
intentions in terms of the notion of successful identification for au 
audience is only a guess Mj Shwayder does not mention audiences ^ 
Yet it must surely be a guess in the iMht area For what else could 
* success * mean^ There are other, rewted things it mi^t meam It 
might, for example, mean using an expression which {a) is out 
out ” by the “ rules of language ” for reSamng use {i e. for bringing 
about identification m the sense I have suggested) and (6) is correcdy 
used m application to the object it is apphed to on a given occasion. 
Whether it actually succeeds with the audience on that occasion 
would be irrelevant to its success in this sense, even though this sense 
is explained in terms of the other. Perhaps this is nearer to Mr. 
Shwayder’s mtontions But since this sense is explamed m terms 
of the other, it is hard to see m what ways different firom those I 
have suggested we could use the notions of location-detenmnataon 
and mdividuating features to ** fix ” this sense of iden^oation. 
Sometimes one is tempted to suppose that Mir. Shwaydra really thinks 
of the paradigm case of success in reference as the use of ^ exj^ssion 
such that its meaning alone guarantees uniqueness ot application 
for it , he is looking ahead, after aU, to his terminal problems of 
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leferenco to tmiversals. But thoogli tlus thought may inhueuce 
hun, it does not seem to he his official view. 

Mx. Shwaydei’s fiist chapter, to which the above remarks relate, 
18 nch m doctirmea calling for scarcely less discussion. I will briefly 
mention one or two more. (1) As aheady remarked, Mr Shwayder 
pomts out that a successful id^tiflcation m the sense we have been 
concerned with does not necessarily render superfluous identifications 
of another kmd, viz. those that are supplied by stotemsTite of identity. 
We can perfectly well have identif^mg knowledge of an object m 
respect of two different locations ” — knowledge mvoked or supphed 
by two different ore a — without knowing it is the same object m 
each case This en passant solution of Mr. Shwayder’s of the spurious 
old problem of how statements of identity can be informative seems 
to me quite correct. (2) Mr. Shwayder suggests that, for certam 
subject-matters, there are preffined identifying espresaiona such that 
one for whom they succes^uUy identify (m the first sense} the object 
cannot then be m need of farther identifications (m the second 
sense) of that object. Mr Shwayder says of such expressions that 
they specify a “ pnmary location ” of ihe object An example he 
gives IS the numeral ^ 5 % used to refer to the number 5 One for 
whom the reference was snccessfal could not then need to ask 
‘ Which number is the number 5^ ’ m just the way in which he 
mi^t, for example, need to a^ ' Which number is ^e cube of the 
square of 27^ ’ (If I have understood Mr. Shwayder correctly here, 
however, he is m some confasion about lus own point. He says the 
mled-out question is . ‘ Which number 5 do you mean^ * (p. 21), 
But this form of question is ruled out for any successfol reffirence 
and not just for one which specifies a “ pnmary location ”.} Mr. 
Shwayder then suggests that where primary locations are available, 
the logically fondamental method of showing that an object specified 
m respect of one non-pmnary location is identical with an object 
specified m respect of another is to show that both locations are 
connected, m the way of object-identity with the primary location. 
Mr. Shwayder is inclined, on page 22, to suppose that “ temporal ” 
objects do uot have primary locationB , though in a subsequently 
added footnote on the same page he toys with the suggestion that 
pnmaxy-location references in abstract subject-matters somehow 
correspond to (*' take the place of *’) demonstrativ& x^eiences to 
actually present matenal objects , and on page 59 he says of personal 
names that “ having such and such a proper Tiaririft stan^ in for 
prixnary location addmg, in a further footnote on page 60, that 
this IS at best only an approximation Here, as quite often, one 
fe^ that Mr. Shwayder finds the scent of lo^cal analogy equally 
difficult either to resist or to pursue — to its possibly deceptive source. 

Mr, Shwayder’s second chapter is divided into two parts. In the 
first he lists a number of chc^ctenstics which o.T.e s may have or 
lack , and in the second he discusses, in the light of this list, what he 
describes as a “haphazard” selec^on of vanelies of o.r.e The 
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gOYenung prmoiple of the listing of characteristics — a principle not 
very clearly or fehcitously explained in the opeiung pages — seems to 
be as follows It may be that the use of an expression to refer to a 
partioulax object is rendered correct by nothing but a purely arbitrary 
convention hcencmg the apphcation of the expression to that parti- 
cular object That is, this apphcation of the expression does not 
form part of any i^stem and is not governed or guided by any general 
rule of language. In such a case we have a totally arbitrary o r.e. 
(e g, some proper names, and, Mr. Shwayder also suggests, the Greek 
mathematicians’ use of tt) There are different, not mutually ex- 
clusive ways in which an o.r,e. may be partially or totally non- 
arbitrary. Thus {a) there may be a systematic element m the 
assignment of o r e.s (e g, the numbers of houses in a street, surnames, 
the use of quotation m referring to expressions). The apphcation of 
o jT.e s may be partially or wholly governed by (d) general miioative 
conventions (* I *, ‘ this ’) or (c) general descriptive conventions 
(‘ the old man ’). Some designations, perhaps better classified as 
proper names than as descriptions, may nevertheless be (d) appro- 
pnale (‘ Goldbaoh’s Conjecture ^ The Erendh Defence ’) BWIly 
— a classification which becomes important later m the book — 
some o j.e s may be (e) secorydary^ their use presupposing another 
use of the same or a related expression {e g. the use of numerals to 
refer to numbers, the uses of ‘ blue * or ‘ green * as colour-refemng 
nouns). 

The vanetieB of o r.e. which Mr. Shwayder then proceeds to discuss 
mdude, among others, proper' names, pronouns, definite descrip- 
tions, quoted expressions and numerals Llr. Shwayder’s account 
of what definite descriptions are — expressions formulated m or 
translated mto English as * the ’ followed by an adjectival word or 
phrase followed by a common noun ” — seems to be oddly restnctive 
and to exclude some celebrated examples But he is good on proper 
names ; and, thou^ there is some obscurity, there is also shrewd 
observation m this relatively uncontroversial chapter. 

Mr. Shwayder’s third chapter is suggestive, but difficult and 
arbitrary. It is packed with ideas , but seems over-hastily packed 
He begins by turning his attention i^m referring uses to character- 
ising” or “distinguishing” uses With certain exceptions, any 
“ common term ” which is capable of bemg applied, m the same 
sense, to a number of different objects, is capable of distmgnishmg 
or characterising use ; and has distmguishmg or charactensing use 
when it actually is applied, m the way of predication, to an object 
identifyingly referred to by another expression (Distmguishmg 
use, like referring use, however, is not confined to predications, i e. 
to statements, but may occur in other kmds of speech-act as well ) 
Various respects in which distinguishing uses,^ or terms having dis- 
tinguishing uses, may be classified are then Hated and commented 
on. Thus such a term may be one-, two- or w-plaoe ; it will have 
some degree of contreanety^ %e. a more or less limited or an unlimited 
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range of contranes , it wiU liave some degree of freedom, %.e, will be 
combinable in application to one and the same object with, a more or 
less lumted or an unlunited number of terms all b^ongxng to different 
contranetT^ranges , its nse as a distmgnishnig term will either be 
its ^prvmitioe nse or will be d&rivdble &om some non-predicative nse i 
either the test for its applicabihtj wiU mvolve determining the 
presence of some other d^tmte oharactensing feature (m which case , 
it IB subordinate) or it will not mvolve this (m which case it is hoszc) ; 
it will be eitW idsfUijuxxtory, as are, " regularly ”, nouns in dis- 
tiTigmshmg use preceded by the mdefimte article, or descriptive, aa 
are, ” regularly ”, adjectives m distinguishing use. There are other 
classihcations m Mr Shwayder’s hst, which I shall not mention. 
Excluded by hiTn from distinguishing use are ” verbs and participles 
m simple temporal statements ” of which he gives as examples, ‘ He 
was running ’ and ‘ He caught the rabbit \ 

Mr. Shwayder’s comments on these dassifioations give rise to many 
more diffiouItieB and doubts than I shall mention His way of 
“setting off” simple temporal statements &om distingnishing 
statements, for example, is utterly mystifying. He says that a 
temporal statement is a statement for which the fimdamental 
venffcatory test (a) can be applied only on “ one, or at most a small 
number, of discre^ occasions ” and (&) “ mvolves no operations upon 
the object ” (such as “ comparing it to a standard or measurmg it ”) 
but “ only a passive observation of it ” (p. 89). We zmght say of a 
blushmg boy’s face that it was red, or of a sanguine-complexioned 
boy’s ffice that it was red. Do we “ compare with a standard ” in 
the one case and not m the other^ Or is the first statement not a 
temporal statement^ Then is *He is blushing’ not a temporal 
statement^ Is ^ Napoleon conquered Europe * a temporal statement 
or not^ More thou^t is needed about this distmction. Agam, 

Mr Shwayder says that dispositiozud quahties are subordinate 
(p. 80) , bnt since the tests &r many dispositional quahties pre- 
sumably turn essentially on verifying simple temporal statements, 
and such statements do not, m Mr. Shwayder’s view, asonbe dis- 
tinguishing features to thmgs, it seems to follow that such dis- 
poBitionid quahttes do not qualify as subordmate m Mr. Shwayder’s 
sense Nor, clearly, do they qualify as basic ((f, p. 80). Yet 
“ every disfanguiahiug use is eitlSr basic or sdbor^Smte ” (p. 80). 
Agam and agam Mr. Shwayder rests his distinctions on a couple of 
examples and a sketchy and highly abstract dbaraoterization which 
are quite inadequate to make his intentions clear even where they do 
not leave the impression that he simply has no clear intentions. 

Mr Shwayder next develops his doctrine of o r.e s which refer to 
properties His central pomts seem to be these (1) Property- 
refeiimg uses presuppose distmguiBhing uses belonging to the same 
family. ^ (The pioperty-refetiing uses axe secondary ”, the dis- 
tinguishing uses “ primary ”.) This does not mean that for every 
property-referring use which we make of a term, there must bo 
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antecedently m existence an exactly corresponding distmgnishmg 
use of that, or a related, term. Our mathematical theory, for 
example, might licence the introduction of certam shape-ores 
without ooz ever havmg had occasion to introduce or use a corres- 
pondmg term for charactexiong particular spatial objects. But 
some shape-distingnishing uses there must be, before any shape- 
referring uses can exist. jBNoarther, with every novelty m property- 
reference, we add to the possil^ties of object-ch^actenBation. 
Prop^y-refening uses descend from distinguishing uses, but in turn 
beget further distinguishing uses. (2) There can be terms used for 
reference to umveisals other than Indeed, under the 

single heading of * colours we can distinguish different kmda of 
univeisals which may be objects of reference. But we get reference 
to colours as projpefttes only when we have discovered and introduced 
criteria for distuiguishing and. identifying an unlimited number of 
colours ; as, in our era, scientists have come to distmgui^ colours 
by wave-length, saturation and intensity. And so for all reference 
to ^operlies Mr. Shwayder acknowledge that this is an arbitrary 
stipulation on his part regarding the use of the word ‘ property 
(3) The object of reference of a proporty-referriiig use is most 
commonly said by Mr. Shwayder to be ** nothing other than the 
associated distuiguishiiig use This doctrme is not confined to 
reference to jiroperiiesj in Mr. Shwayder’s lesfeicted sense of this 
word, hut is extended by hiTti to all mfierence to universals. Some- 
times Mr. Shwayder says that this doctrine is not quite aocwate • 
an improvement which would, however, make but a “ trifimg ’’ 
difference (chap. II, p. 48), would be to say that the object of reference 
IS not the ^^iflfa'ngnisTnTig use, hut “ that dement which the realis- 
ation of the primaiy [t e. here, the distmgoish^] use would contn- 
bute to the success of language acts ” ; and this element contributed 
to the success of language acts is sometimes said to be, s g, not a 
f»ft7/nT7 wT?af;iTignwTi7ng use, but a dfstifK^iof^ of colouT. Sometuues, 
again, Mr. Shwayder identifies the referent in what mi^t seem to 
be yet a third way, but is more probably merdy a restatement of the 
first the referent of the universal-refernng use is the foss^h^lliy of 
characterising objects with the diaractensing use. 

A 11^ or most, forms of this last doctrine of Mr. Shwayder s seem 
exposed to obvious objections. If I say that green is my favourite 
colour, I do not seem to be saying that a certain use of langua^ is my 
favourite colour, nor that the possibility of this use is, nor that the 
contebution made by this use to the success of a language-act is 
Possibly Mr Shwayder’s “ trifimg ” amendment, properly untostood, 
takes care of this crude objection ; for he says that the element 
contributed ” etc. ts a distinction of colour ; which seems ugot to 
savmu that it is a colour. But it seems difficult to undCTstand the 
amendment in this way, and difficult to see whatis left of the or^mal 

doctrme if it is so understood. i i? r 

I - feTiTTiTr Mr. Shwayder errs here in trying to force a general form ot 
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answer to the question * What is xefexied to in such-and-such a 
secondary referring use^ * out of his theory of secondary and primary 
uses. Non-faizarre answers to such questions would always, I think, 
be mtemal to the secondary uses ox language m question. But I 
do not think the error is veiy grave. The theory of pmnaay and 
secondary^uses is important, and its importance survives the 
retracing of the reductive step which Mr. Shwayder takes. 

It IS taken again in Mr. Shwayder’s mteresting and valuable last 
chapter on natural numbers. Numerals, as employed to refer to 
natural numbers, have a secondary referring use , what they refer 
to IS the primary use they have, mz, their use m counting. The 
countmg use of numerals is neithOT a referring nor a distmgmslung 
use. It is mtimately aaaooiated with, though distinguishable &om, 
other uses which numerals may have . e g, the use of the terminal 
numeral m a countmg operation to answer *^0 question ‘ Bow many ^ ’ 
(the c(vrdn,nal use) , the use of numerak as systematic o j e s to refer 
to numbered objects (e g houses m a street) ; the ordinal use of 
numeralB (a AigfcinginBhmg use) , the use of numerals as calculatmg 
markers ” m antfametiG^ oalculation (the calculating use) , and 
their use as secondary ores referring to numbers m true statements 
about numbers {eg 7 + 5 := 12) Mr. Shwayder’s list of uses is 
longer than this , but this will serve for present purposes. 

There is something a little misleadiiig about the way m which Mr. 
Bhwayder presents has list of uses. Ke is nght to stress that when 
we count a collection of objects, the use which we make of the 
numerals m countmg is different :&om the use which we make of the 
terminal numeral in answeruig the question ‘ How many^ ’ , and 
when we count with the object of arriving at an ordinal use, the 
counting use is again different firom the oi^al use. But it is not 
as if there were a primary operation of counting such that no dis> 
tu^uishable terminal use at SH was envisaged as the tenmnation of 
an act of this primary kind I do not think Mr , Shwayder would 
disagree with l&is Ejaowmg how to use the system (of counting- 
numerals], we may say of any co nntmg numer^ that its use is to 
tenmnate countmg at a certam pomt ” (p 146). But not just when 
we feel we have done enou^ of comUing^ and would like to embark 
on some other activity. 

Mr Shwayder’s problem is to show how the use of numerals to 
refer to numbers (tiie use of “ number-numerals ”) is derived £com 
and dependent upon the countmg, or, as I should prefer to say, 
upon the counti^-oum-cardmal, use. He pomts out that the 
countmg use essentially mvolves the introduction and employment 
of an oidered sequence of distinguishable and identifiable numerals ; 
he shows admirably how a limited practical mastery of the counting- 
oum-cardmal use may naturally lead on to a practical grasp of a 
techmqoe for supplymg oneself with mdefinitely many numerals , 
^w, ^ven these two achievements, the proviuon of basic criteria 
for distmguislung and identifymg an unlimited number of numbers 
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does not, as in the case of lefeionce to properties, represent a problem 
to be solved, but one whose solution is already given. AVhat of 
statements about numbers, the statements, at least, which belong 
to the arithmetic of natural numbers^ They embody, Mr. Shwayder 
says, the theory of counting uses or, better, the theory of the ** com- 
position” of countings. (We ^‘compose” coimtmgs if, we 
count two collections separately and then count all their members 
together.) We can look at antbmetic m three connected ways. 
First, we may see it as a pure calculus, a system of rules for generating 
formulas out of formulas (“ calculating ”), independency of any 
mteipretation b^g assigned to the signs of the system. Second, 
we may mterpiet (some) arithmetical formulas as ** special forms of 
usually but not mvariably true contingent statements about counting 
operations ” (p 152). Third, we may see these statements as setting 
a stOTidard of what arithmetical oompoundabihty is , and there- 
with ” the rdevant equations assume the status of statements about 
numbers (p. 163). So (some) statements about numbers are efiectively 
standard-settmg stat^ents about the countmg uses of numerals 
Has Mr. Shwayder satisfactonly answered his own question about 
how these equations come to ei^ress genume statements of identity 
about numbers ”? (p. 154:). Sb emphasis on the contingent 
character of his “ statemeni^ about counting operations ” leads one 
to suppose that he is thinking primarily of the utihty of applying 
anthmetical formulas and arithmetical calculation to concrete 
countables. This is no doubt as important a factor as you please in 
the genesis of the anthmetical calculus. But must we ther^ore say 
that anthmetical identities acquire the status of statements about 
numbers essentially by servmg as a standard for the anthmetical 
compoundability of countings of concrete countables* The system- 
atically ordered numerals may themselves be counted, as Mr. 
Shwayder frequently emphasises , and it does not seem that inter- 
pretation of the oiithmetiGal equations as statements about certam 
counting operations conducted on these countablcs would yield 
contingent statements. So regarded, they would set a standard for 
the correctness wi^ which the operations were conducted rather 
than for thkr anthmetical compoimdab±ty. That is guaranteed 
But one does not, mmakingtiuspomt, have to give upMr. Shwayder’s 
insistence upon the prrmaoy ^ the counting use of numerals. 

Mr. Shwayder is vOTy well aware that he has not given a complete 
account of the notion of a number. To the more limited task which 
he sets himself in this chapter he seems to me to bnng both imagin- 


ation and insist. 
UmversUy of Oaford 


P. F. Strawson 


AHwidredYearsofPJnhsophy. By John Passmore. Duckvrorlih, 
1957. Pp 523. 36s 

Iir this admirable book Professor Passmore bas most mgenionsly 
fitted into the jframework of the senes in iviucb it appears. 
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The last lumdred jeais do not form an obviously natoxal unit in the 
bistoiy of pbilosoplij. A more attractive point firozn \rMcb to begin 
a recent history of subject would be 1903 : the year of Bussell's 
PrindpJes of Mathematics and of Moore's Principia JSthica and 
Rotation of Idealism. Others would be 1874r, the year of Green’s 
edition of Hume and Bradl^s first important essay;^ or 1865 when 
MilV a EmmivK^ion of Hamilton and Stirling’s Secret of Hegel were 
published. Passmore copes with the difficidty by taking 1843 and 
Mill’s System of Logic as his starting-point and compensates for this 
backwards extension of the temporal range of his study by giving 
only a feidy cursory treatment in his first two chapters of the natura- 
list philosophies prevailing in Britam and Europe in the three decades 
befdm the effective begummg of absolute idealism in this country. 
It is a fortunate contingency that the period involved is precisely 
that of the main literary activi'^ of Lotze. who is the vital connecting 
link between the philosophy of Hegel and its Britii^ reincarnation. 

A second mterpretative decision, this time about the topical scope 
of the book, is reasonable enough. Passmore confines hin^elf to the 
central core of philosophical disciplines : logic, theory of knowledge 
and metaphysics All the same this is an impoverishment; the 
interaction between the centre and the periphery has been an 
important part of the story for much, if not all, of its length. For 
example, although the ethical theories of Bussell and the logical 
positivists are clearly epiphenomena, this cannot he said of Bradley 
or Moore or recent Imgo^o philosophers. Fordiermore the remark- 
able comprehensiveness of philosophical mterests shown by Passmore’s 
other writings suggests that something well worth having has been 
lost by this circumscription. 

The boldest of his expedients of presentation is the solution he 
adopts to the problem of national perspective. B!e has neither 
xestncted himself to philosophical work written in ETt^rHsK nor 
attempted the perhaps impossible task of establishing parity of 
treatment for the philosophy of different linguistic groups. * I have 
he says in the pr^ce, * deliberately chosen to be insult, exhibiting, 
however, that kind of insularily which does not rule out an occasional 
Contmental tour or a sli^tly more extended stay in the United 
States. . . . My cntenon was : to what extent have the ideas of this 
writer entered mto the public domaiu of philosophical discussion in 
England? ’ This simple and seosible device firees hiTw from the 
responsibihty for deciding the nebulous and speculative issue of a 
philc^opher’ s intnxitic importance F oreigii philosophers are assessed 
in terms of th^ impingement on the British scene : as a result James, 
Carnap, Peirce* and Frege are among the twd[ve most fiaquently 
mentioned philosophers in the book, while Bnmschvicg and 2ficoIai 
Hartmann have to make do with a short paragraph each. 

One other general feature of the hook should be mentioned at this 
pomt. It 18 not only a most interesting, judicious and readable 
narrative, it is also an excellent work of reference. There is a good 
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* short bibliography * of twenty-four pages at the end but the nehest 
bibhographical nounshment is to be found m the footnotes A vast 
mass of well-selected periodical literature is referred to m these notes 
and IS made readily accessible by an mdez of names and a very well- 
constructed sub]ect-index« itsejf equipped with useful cross-refer- 
ences, m which asterisks indicate on which page bibhographies are 
to be found. The footnotes are entertaining as well as usefol. 
Passmore tells the reader where to look for fictional representations 
of modern philosophers . to Robert Ehmere for T. H Green and to 
S%7mt&r Street for F C. S Schiller. He pomts out that the com- 
posite volume The New Reahsm was appropnate to an age of mam- 
festoes and suggests a comparison with Ezra Pound’s Imagist 
AnffuHogy In this connection he does not disdam a little human 
interest; he observes that Pitkin, one of the contributors to the 
volume, went on to make his reputotion * by advismg a multitade of 
readers how to be happy though forty There are also imdassi- 
fiable apergus such as this, of Lord Haldane . ' In the Reign Of 
Rdatimty he urges upon Bntidi industry the importance of embark- 
mg upon an mquiry into the possibihty of hamessmg atomic energy ’ 
The level of accuracy in this huge accumulation of particular detail 
is extraordinarily hi^. Passmore is by no means one of those com- 
mentators on foreign philosophy who cannot manage to get the 
spelling of unfamihar names quite ri^t nor is he afflicted by the 
more common weakness of tacking on misremembered initials to 
well-known surnames. The only error I can find that might be 
worth amendmg is at the top of page 421 where ‘ Treatise on Induction 
and Piobabihty ’ should read * The laical Problem of Indtu^ion 
Like everytbmg else of Passmore’s, A Hundred Tears of Philosophy 
is extremely well written. It is expressed m what mi^t be called 
the Australian style , that foesh, terse, confident, uneuoumlooutory 
manner of utterance common to most of the contributors to the 
Aiistraltman J oumal of Philosophy, But in Passmore’s hands it is a 
fairly sophisticated hterary instrument, witty without being heartily 
jocular, colloqmal without bemg self-consciously mascuhne and down- 
to-earth, lucid without bemg oversimphfyingly crude A mas- 
sively detailed survey of this kmd poses a problem of exposition in 
the very large amount of xeported discourse it is bound to coutam 
Passmore handles this difficulty with great skill. He does not let 
quotation, with its tendency to interrupt the sequence of exposition, 
bulk too large and he adroitly rmgs the changes on that handM of 
expressions — mew, theory, doctrine, thesis, contention, heli^, opinion 
and so forth — ^that are indispensable to a writer with his task 
Furthermore he has the intellectual virtues appropriate to his style. 
He IS courageous in tacklmg difficult, mvolved and contentious 
pieces of ihmlnng and dear-headed and unevasive m the pcecise and 
defimte accounts he gives of them. A substantial instance of this 
18 his admirable treatment of the development of formal logic in the 
penod under review. There are full and detailed accounts of the 
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innoTatiozis of Boole and Fence and a remarkably Ixumnoua exposi- 
tion of tke mam theories of FregOf in the course of which Passmore 
effectively grasps that well-known nettle * the concept horse is not 
a concept \ His treatment of BDilbert and Brouwer is helpfol and 
sympathetically informed with none of that all too common rehance 
on slogans which steieotypes formalism mto the view that mathema- 
tics is a game with meanin^ess marks and mtuitionism mto the 
theory tiiat the law of excluded middle is false These tiresome 
mottoes am put into the settmg that is essential to their mtelhgi- 
bihty. Another held m which he is prepared to consider inquiries of 
a fair degree of formal technicality is the philosophy of science. 
The last half of chapter 18 gives a really model account of recent 
discussions of inductive logic by Popper, von Mises, Beichenbach, 
Carnap, von Wnght, Kneale and Braithwaite Passmore manages 
to combme his usual clarity and simplicity with a concrete explana- 
tion of technical conceptions vastly superior to the vague explana- 
tory gestures of a more bdletostic type of philosophical histonan 
In gcmeral he is rather self-effacing as far as his own philosophical 
convictions are concerned. Expounding a theory he will consider its 
subsequent fate in the philosophical world but his task, as he con- 
ceives it, 18 to report cntamsms that have actually been made and 
been widely accepted rather than to mvent new ones or to authorise 
those he peisonaUy prefers All the same an impresraon of personal 
endorsement is given £rom time to tune At the conclusion of the 
mam narrative, for example, he descnhes Wmsmann as a centre of 
resistance to the ordinary language philosophy of present-day Oxford 
and goes on ' He is not alone, at Oxford or elsewhere, m behoving 
that ordinary language philosophy will die of inanition ’ There is a 
suggestion that the fulmhnent of this prcphecy would not he un- 
weloome to its reporter Whatever his pa^cul^ hostilities may be 
they are not allowed to deprive anyone of fair treatment But a 
suf&oiently clear generfd impression is left by his variations of tone 
and emphasis to allow his general standpomt to be reconstructed 
and Gonhrmmg evidence for the reconstruction is available m the 
statistioa of space-aUocation as between different philosophers 
These figures put Bussell and Wittgenstem vreSl in the lead. There 
follow, m ocd^ . Mill, Bradley, James, Gamap, Moore, Alexander 
and Stout. After Gamap, Byle and Popper are the most exten- 
sively considered of ouirentiy active philosophers. The surpnsm^y 
hi^ position accorded to Alexander and Stout can to some extent, 
periiaps, be eiplained by their Austndian connections Alexander 
was bom there and Stout retired and died there But Passmore 
himself IS a pupil of John Anderson, who has developed Alexander’s 
ideas m an mteiestin^y idiosyueratic way, and he shares one very 
ffmdamental conviction with Alexander : that philosophy is con- 
tinuous with science and should not be carried on in autonomous 
isolatian firom it, whether in the TpanTiftr of meta- 

physioians or m that of the analysts of language. 
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In genexal Passmore is mnolL more interested in applied plulosopbj 
of tlie sort that re^onds to problems aris ing m concrete Trork 
of the sciences and that reacts upon them th^ in either of the t\TO 
mim varieties of pure philosophy, that Triuch seeks to explain the 
universe by demonstrative argument or that vrhich denves from 
conceptual paradox and perplexity. This is shown in some favour- 
ably toned remarks about Russell, who, he says, ‘ belongs in spmt 
to that tradition of philosophy which conceives it as “ the science of 
the sciences \ He sees Russell as working * m the TnaTinAr of that 
scientidc tradition which JSist came mto vigorous growth, in modem 
Europe, in the seventeenth centtuy and in stnkmg contrast to the 
difrerentiatmg hahits of that scholastioism against which it forcibly 
reacted and into which, in philosophy at least, it shows some signs 
of retaznmg He is conspicuously better disposed towards Rus^ 
himself, wiih his wide and fertile eixtra-philosophical interests, than 
to the philosophically purer Russelhan tradition with its con- 
centraldon on Ihe sense-datum theory of perception. Its leadmg 
members are, indeed, treated under separate heads. Price as a 
belated, Russdhzed adherent of the school of Cook Wilson, Ayer as 
logical posirivist with some regrettably English and non-scienti£c 
propensities To do this is to take their earliest writmgs as too 
authoritative a due to the general significance of their work. Cer- 
tainly Price began as a disciple of Prichard and the dootnnal allegiance 
of Language^ Truth and Logic is made abundantly dear. But Pnce’s 
Pcrcep.%on and ThmJang and Experience and Ayer’s Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge descend from Russell’s Exi/ern^ World and 
Arvodysis of Mind and are connected through it to Mill’s Exammation 
of Hamtllorh and so eventually to Hume. In emphasizing those 
aspects of Russell’s philosophy to which he is most sympathetio 
Passmore has perhaps been led mto obscuring those of its features on 
which Russell himsdf has most concentrated and which have con- 
tinued to be influential through the work of others. 

The metascientific, as against the Humean and epistemological, 
side of Russell’s philosophy is best represented today by Professor 
Popper and he would appear to be Passmore’s favourite contempo- 
rary. Popper’s programmatic insistence, in his presidential address 
to the Anstotelim Society and in the mtroduotion to the Logic of 
Sdenisfio Discovery^ that the proper task of philosophy is the same as 
that of science, to achieve an understanding of the world, is a fair 
expression of Passmore’s own view. The appeal that apphed, non- 
autonomoiis philosophy has for him explains the unBashionably 
sympathetio attitude is adopts towards Collingwood In an en- 
gagin^y blunt footnote he remarks . ' It'is sometimes suggested by 
Idealist admirers of Gollmgwood that the brain disease whi<^ 
he began to suffer m 1933 is reflected in his ultimate heterodoxies. 
When one contemplates the speculative freedom of these later works 
one can only wish that his contemporaries could have been sunilarly 
afiSicted-* It is not, I think, just the speculative freedom that 
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Passsaoie admixes, it is also the faot that m his wiitoiga on history, 
art and the piesuppositions of natural science CoUingwood h^ 
problems to deal that vrezo provoked by difficulties ansmg m 
serious intellectual work rather than by the perplexities of isolated 
cerebration. 

If Alexander gets a little more attention than he deserves and the 
sense-datum phdosopheis rather less, this is as far as any distorting 
efEect of Passmore^s ovm belie& could reasonably be held to extend. 
The purest of pure philosophers and the heroes of contemporary 
philosophical ffishion, Moore and 'Wittgenstein, are discussed most 
ffiiily, with care and at considerable length. Of the two taceatments 
that of Moore is the less successful though all honour is done to him. 
‘ Moore Passmore says, * has a great deal to ofBsr to those who have 
ffilt the fasciuaUon of his drastic honesty ’ — ^The weakness here hes 
in Passmore’s concentration on the esphcit doctrinal content of 
Moore’s writing, on his theory of concepts, his distinction of acts and 
objects, his protracted wresthngs with the problem of analysis, 
rather than on his ffir more influential, if more or less unconscious, 
innovations m philosophical method. The result is a somewhat 
old-fashioned picture <n Moore who is seen in the way m which he 
must have appeared to the philosophers of the 1930s as someone 
primarily mterestmg for hi8 work on the relations between sense-data 
and matenal objects. What is left out m this view of Moore 
as a remote Edwardian figure is his very large part m detennin- 
ing the character, mterests and even the hteraiy style of post- 
Wittgenstemian analytic philosophy. The pubhcation of Moore’s 
1910 lectures on Some Mam ProSlems of Philosophy showed that he 
had httle to add m the way of positive doctinne in the ensuing forty 
years ; yet his central importance as a methodological example for 
recent Irnguistic philosophy is one of the few things not in dii^ute 
between such supporters of that style of philosophizmg as Wamodr 
and such denouncers of it as GeUner. 

Passmore’s dealings with Wittgenstem deserved the highest 
praise not because of any lack of intellectual sympathy that may 
be conjectured but because of the great mtrmsic difficulty of the task* 
He makes dear how, m the TVoctotua, the ontology of simple objects 
follows from the theory that a proposition is a concatenation of 
names and this, in its turn, firom the fundamental assumption that 
every proposition has a des^te sense which hes m the proposition’s 
rdation to the world He lucidly sets out the distinction between the 
Taisodhe and the jSacAverAob but he does not go into the question of 
what the predicative dements, if there are any, of the elementary 
propositions axe the names of. He gives full value to Wittgen- 
stem’s ' fimdamental thought that die logical constants do not 
stand for anything, and ixaces the difference between the 
sensdess, whidi m a perfect language need not be said, and the non- 
aeimcal, which could not be said. FmaUy, to illusf^te Wittgen- 
stein’s view that the propositions of philosophy if sensible at all ate 
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either propositions of psychology or else state what the symbohsm 
should show, he draws an interesting distmotion between induction, 
conceived as the psychological propraisity to look for simpler explana- 
tions, and the law of causality, taken to be the assertion of the fact, 
shown by our symbohsm, tl^t there are natural laws. The only 
comparably good account in a short compasB of the mam drift of the 
Triiclatus is Sussell’s introduction to the work itself. The more 
strai^tforward busmess of describing the Philosophical Investigations 
IS also more effectively and sympathetically carried out He starts 
from *Wittgaz 2 stezn’s rejeotion of the pursuit of stnctly definable 
essences and its replacement by the detailed, therapeutio description 
of the actual use of words. Summmg up the new theory of meaning 
as mamtainmg that not all words are names and that understanding 
IS not a mental process he follows its apphcation m the construction 
and use of language-games, the cnticism of ostenaion and meta- 
physical simplicity, the behavioural interpretation of mental states, 
the rejection of private languages and the er^ressive theory of 
reports of feelings. In his bibhographical note to ike InvestigaUons 
he oddly fails to mention the remarkable account of the book, 
similar to his own m clarity and definiteness, given by Feyerabend m 
the Philosophical Peview for 1954. 

A Hundred Yea/rs of Philosophy is itself a work of summamation 
so there would be no pomt m giving an extended survey of its 
contents But the general lay-out of the chapters deserves a men- 
tion smce it IS m the collocations of different philosophers by which 
order is brou^t out of historical chaos and conventional lumpings- 
together, where they exist, amended that the hardest decisions lying 
be^d Ike book, and perhaps its chief originality, mre to be foTm£ 
The first two chapters set tke mid-nineteenth century, pre-idealist, 
scene ; one of them on Mill and orthodox British empiricism, the other 
on comparatively unprofessional, scientifically-inspixed forms of 
naturaliim. Two chapters follow on absolute idealism ike first on 
its standard expression in Lotze, Green and Bradley, the second on 
ike ensuing debate about the place of personality in the scheme of 
things whose chief participants were McTaggart, Bosanquet and 
Boyce. liVith an illummatmg fiourish the next ckapter l:^gs to- 
geiker a host of more or less voluntanstio philosophers, united by 
^eir repudiation of ike Cartesian pnnciple ikat nothmg but what is 
dearly and distinctly perceived should be accepted. Amongst others 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Lange, Bergson, James and the pragma- 
tists in general figure h^. Pormal logic is then considered m a 
chapter recounting the central line of development from TVhately to 
Frege and another which deals with an assortment of heretics and 
oppositionists, m particular Bradley and Bosanquet, Sdulleoc and 
Dewey A chapter on * the movement towards objedaviiy * hnks 
Brentano, Husserl, Memong and Stout m common resistance to the 
traditiond idea that ike objects of the mind are m some ffushion 
dependent upon it. This movement prepared the way for the early 
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lealiam, conceptiial and perceptual^ of Bussell and Moore who are 
discussed m ^e following copter. The theme of reabsm runs 
throng the next three chapters ' on the school of Cook ‘Wilson, on 
the new reahsts and Alexander and on the cntical zeahsts, especially 
Santayana, and such later naturahsts as Nagel and C. I. Lewis. 
Croce, CoUingwood and Stout are the leading figures m a compre- 
hensive chapter on metaphysicians and another sudi chapter bzmgs 
together scientist-philosophets Jhom Mach, Clifford and Pearson to 
'Whitehead The really recent history of the subject begms with a 
chapter on the Tractatus and Bamsey whidi is followed by an excellent 
account of classical logical positivism Tarski, Quine and Popper 
bulk large in a chapter on logic, semantics and melhodology and the 
mam narrative closes with a description of the later philosophy of 
Wittgenstem and of the parallel movement at Oxford. The book 
ends with a succinct and infonnative postscript on existentiahsm 
firom Kierkegaard to Sartre 

There is nothing stokiiigly new about the general form which 
Passmore has given to his story and it would have been an odd 
story if there had been , hut it contains some ]ust and useful pieces of 
das^cation, m particular where it brings together the defenders of 
pOTSonahty, the anti-intellectaalists, the champions of the object and 
the post-positivist philosophers of deductive and mductive science 
The only reasonably oohei^t movement of thought that has some- 
how been dissipated m the process is one that has been referred to 
already m connection with Passmoro^s treatment of Price and Ayer. 
The rather fully articulated body of doctrine put together by Bussell 
and Moore m the first decade of the century, and set out m their 
respective general books on the problems of philosophy wdtten in 
the years just before the 1914 war, has been tlm focus of a persistent 
and respectable philosophical tradition. Broad, Pnce, Ewing, Emeale 
Laird and Stace are among its leadu]^ members Passmore sees no 
unity here Broad is presented as a feature of pre^Trcustatus Cam- 
bridge, Pnce as an unorthodox, latter-day Cook Wilsonian, Kneale as a 
specialised philosopher of science, Laird as a minor new loahst, while 
Ihe other two are remitted to footootes A chapter on the aftermath 
of reahsm, placed somewhere between the chapter on Cook Wilson 
and the account of the logical positivists, could well have been used 
to consider them Bussell’s Problems of Philosophy gives an outhno 
sketch of their common convictions They beheve in the existence 
of substantial, non-analytic necessary propositions, in the logical 
independence of mind and matter and in the objectivity of univeisals 
and they lean towards the causal theory of perception (though Stace 
IS an uncompronusmg phenomenahst) and the analogical solution to 
the problem of other minds They are hberal unionists to BusseH’s 
Gladstone, with the Tradatus playing the part of Home Bulo. 

Passmore’s account of the very large number of philosophers tlint 
he deals with is always fresh and demonstrates clearly that he has 
rehed on their actual writings in preference to such secondary 
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maternal as there is He does not dig very deep in his intezpreta- 
tions confronted 'with as long and as xnultifanous a philosophical 
career as Bussell’s he does not try to search out any basic mufymg 
tendencies in the 'work as a whole So his larg^y chronological 
survey of its contents tends to give the same impression of desulton- 
ness as, on a hist inspection, the work itself does This inteiprata- 
tivB restraint is, 1 thmk, dehberate. (His chapter on logical 
positivism, for example, does not embody the general conclusions 
about that movement which he amved at in his excellent articles on 
it in the Attstralasian Journal in the 1940s ) It is part of his pohcy 
of producing as objective and unslanted a history as possible. All 
the same I should have expected a less nou-oommittal version of 
Passmore’s enterprise to have been BtiU better than it is, even if I 
were not as confident as 1 am that any deeper intei^etations that 
he might offer 'would be 'very well-grounded ones. But in mastering 
this massive body of matenal and in presenting it with such style, 
articulation and accuracy he has done such a conspicuous service 
that it would be ungrateful to ask for more. 


Anthony Quinton 
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The Logic of Social Enguxry By Gibson. Bontledge & Eegan 

Paul, London, I960. (Intemational Libiaiy of Sociology and Social 
Beocnistraotion ) Pp. x + 214 24s 

This is a work of religions apologetic, the religion being ** Sdentism As 

with other such works its arguments may seem very convmcmg to those 
who ^aie the author’s faith but make no in^ression upon those who do not. 
Por Mr Gibson ** social enquiry ” is and can only be Scdmice ”, and this is 
not 3 ust a fact to be noticed, but a dogma to be pasmonatdy defended. Half 
the book is an attack upon “ Anti-Soientific Yiews about Social Enquiry ”, 
but no statement of these ** enti-scientific views ” is produced £ram 
anyone who actually holds them and, like a Bible Christ^ who quotes 
texts even m controversy with atheists, Mr. Gibson seems not to nndei^and 
what his opponents maintam and why The target would appear to be 
Contmental European, and particularly German, sociology, but the fact 
that his mdex contains many names of anthois who have written in 
English but very few others, and those all available m English trans- 
lations, arouses the suspicion that Mr Gibson (who is an Aushnalian) can 
read no language except his own, and simply does not know what those 
whom he is criticizing have said They think teleologically, and of this 
he seems qmte mcapable The question “ What is the point of it ?” is 
one which he not c^y never asks but cannot understand anyone asking. 
Therefore he naturally never asks what is the point of Science, which he 
treats as on end m itself, self-evidentily justified But most of us, I think, 
would say that the purpose of what is nowadays most often meant by 
” Science ” was to predict and, m favourable circninstances control 
events, and that a scientifio method was justified only by its success in 
this Mr Gibson can understand that such methods have been thon^t 
mapphcable to social studies, hut does not try to justify Ihem by quoting 
any successes th^ ha ve had , itisenoi^farhim.asfor&omatyFebgiou8 
apologists, to argue that what he accepts on fidth has not been demon- 
stratavdy proved impossible A thing which he cannot understand at all 
18 that it could seem to anyone that the most that can be achieved on 
these hnes is trivial (the labouring mountains of ^ social science ” bring 
forth only ridiculous mice), but that other kmds of ” social enquiry ” may 
be really valuable He ascribes to those who hold ” anti-scientific views ” 
the dahn to have an ” alternative procedure ” to sci^tifio procedures ”, 
bnt it does not occur to hm that they mi^t have different atma By 
what we oaU putting ourselves m another man’s jiosition ” we do not 
claim to be able to pr^ct what he will do (though we may be willmg to 
say what he might do), but, when he has done it, we do sometimes seem to 
ourselves to understand vikg he did it (in a sense apparently incomprehens- 
ible to Mir Gibson bnt famdiar enough to most of us) and. thongh it is very 
ea^ to be mistaken about this, we are not always mistaken and there is no 
other way m which this understanding can be h^ Kbr is this usdess spec- 
ulation, for it IB just what a Minister of Labour wants, who wants to know 
why there is labour unrest in the docks — not what one of Mr. Gibson's 
** social scientists ” could tdl him of the laws ” goveming the social 
bdiavtour of dockers, but just what it is that these men leallv want, 
whidi mig^t be something which they could quite easily be given, uhlch 
would satisfy them. 
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The second half of the book is entitled “ The Logical Pecuhanties of 
Social Enquiry but in fact it is not concerned irath social enqutry at bU, 
but only Tnth its anticipated results. The question is not what sort of 
evidence there can be for the condusions of “ social science ”, but only 
what sort of logical j^tem such a science would be — or rather, 1 suppose, 
18 , for it is token for granted that we have it. The general pictw of 
Science presented is a conventional simplifioation of John Stuart Mill 
It IS all subsumption of empirical generalizations under wider general- 
izations Me. Gibson might almost have been mvented by a German 
sociologist as a larger-than-life caricature of angdsadistscher Poettiviamus. 
He re^y behoves that we have satisfactorily explamed why anytbmg 
happens whenever we have said that such things always (or even only 
usually) happen Houbts and difficulties about the correctness of tradi- 
tional accounts even of the physicid sciences have never touched hia 
mmd The suggestion might be jmt to him that, even if it is true that 
m physics we ha^ve to be content with empmcal generalizations, the reason 
of that could be that we are not ourselves atoms or electrons, but m the 
“ social sciences ” we might hope for somethmg more, because we are 
human beings 


A M MaoIveb 

Phihaophy and tke Modem World By Ausebt WilEiIAH Levi Indiana 
University Ptbsb, Bloomington, 1959 Pp ziv-f- 591. $7 50 

The title of this book is misleading, as the author himself almost admits 
m his preface, to the extent that he is not concerned only with “ philo- 
sophy ” as understood in academic lecture-rooms. His net takes m Ereud 
and Lenm, Planck mid Toynbee, as well as Bergson, Dewey, Bussdl, 
Carnap, Sartre and Wittgenstein. At first he spea^ in his own person, 
outhnmg what he conceives to have been the problems confronting human 
thought m a penod laid down as running “ from the pubhcation of Berg- 
son’s Ttme c^/Pree WtH m 1889 to the pubhcation of Wittgenstem’s 
Philosophtcal Investtffaitons m 1954 ”, and at the end of sixty pages one 
reader was groaning at the sight of the mass of prmt which he was under a 
leviiBwer’s obligation still to read Here is every platitude on the theme 
of the contemporaiy mtellectnal sitnation served up agom stole and cold 
— all the things wluoh seemed so illuimnatmg when we first heard them 
fifteen or twenty years ago, of which, we have long sinoe begun to wonder 
whether they are even true, let alone important But thereafter, m what 
is the mam body of the book, Mr. Levi makes himseilf the mouthpiece of 
twdve selected “ prophets ”, and here what creeps in as a grudging respect 
finally becomes something like admiration. Mr. Levi is a ventnloquist 
who can speak m every voice (Though he does not on]^ expound, but 
oritiQxses, it is in each case like the gentle ontdoiBm of a disciple, even if 
often of one who is not ready to go all the way with the master } I do not 
mean that he represents the thought of his various “ prophets ” aconrately 
I find that he ofi»n mismterprets, at least in matters of detail, those whom 
I know w^, whidi makes me suspect that he equally often mismterprets 
those whom I do not But only equally — not more or less It does not 
shme out — as it would if most of us tried to write such a book — that there 
are some whom he understands wdil and others whom he does not under- 
stand at all He seems equally at home with the physicists and with the 
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psyclio-analysts, Tvith tlie Mdrsista and the Ksastentialists and the liogicol 
Positivists. To anyone seeking oiientation in the Trorld of contem- 
porary thought this is a hook 'crMch could 'well be recommended. I myself 
have certainly leomt things firom it about men who irere very little more 
than names to me before 

But there is one exception to this rule of impartiahty. hlr. Leri is (as 
might ha've been guessed &om his imitative title) a devotee of 'Whitehead 
to nhom he gives the last chapter of the book, as the man who has answered 
all the questions which troubled the other thinkers of the period. This is 
wrong Mr Levi is entitled to his opinion — and may he held to have 
made out a cose for it, to the extent that his presentation may make a 
reader think that perhaps after all Whitehead deserves to be considered 
more seriously than ho sometimes is — but it is not generally accepted It 
may be doubted whether Whitehead has any place in this book at aU. He 
has not in fact mflnenced the thou^t of this period in the way in which all 
the other men whom Mr. Levi discusses have even if, as Mr Levi beheves, 
he ought to have done so And if he belongs in the book at alL it is not at 
the end but m his chronological place, with Dewey and Bussell, before 
Wittgenstein and the Bxistentialists It is in fact serious misrepresenta- 
tion to suggest that the thought of this period comes to a focus, whether in 
Whitehead or in anyone else It is historically false to represent it other- 
wise than as breakmg oS m a tangle of loose ends. 

A merit of the book winch is duo not to the author but to the publisher or 
the prmter should also be mentioned At the head of each page of 'the 
notes are pnnted the numbers of the pages to which the notes on that page 
refer Tl^ simple device onght to be, but is not, adopted by eveiy 
publisher who follows the modem pracHce of printuig what us^ to be 
footnotes at the end of the book It reduces initation immensely. 

A. M MadvER 

jFVes TTtZf mid Determinism By Allajs M. Muee. Maegibbon and Kee, 
1961. Pp 218 42s 

Physicists’ attempts to gmpple \ath philosophical problems are often 
vitiated firom the outset by ambiguities m thm pbilosopbical positions 
There is no ambiguity in Professor Munn’s position. He adopts a con- 
sistent Berkeleyan analysis of expenence throughout his argument ; and 
a consistent view of the nature of the language of science, adopted, as he ac- 
knowledges, firom Moms and Carnap This leads him to t^t * materied 
object ’ as a derived concept, not given m ‘ raw ’ experience, and accept- 
able to ns in so for as it enables ns to organize our expenence mto a con- 
sistent system Similar^ he treats causal rriatsous as those concepts of 
oausol connection which survive firom the infant mto the adult Hewtonian 
view of the world ; their acceptabihty bemg determined by their success 
m making a oonsistent system of our expenence However much one 
might feri disposed to disagree with the philosophical and logical machinery 
deployed m this book, it has the great merit of bemg worked out whole- 
heartedly and, apart £^m a few insignificant dfttailgj oonsxstently 

The central part of the argument is designed to show that we need 
different a-cansal xriations to organize the esperience of the sub-micro- 
scopio world which our new mstniments have revealed to ns Here the 
author’s position is more hberal than most phyrioists, sinoe he is prepared to 
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alloTT the logical possibility of further espenenoe which could revive the 
need for causal and deterministio relations. This part of the book is 
excellent, malring the proper distinction between experimental facts, the 
ad hoc laws which were invented to handle these facts mathematic^y, 
and the overall mathematical formalisms of quantum mechamcs, which 
were designed to fit these laws into a consistent system. The mathe- 
matical expressions and denvations are paralleled on the same page by 
discursive accounts of the mtelleotuol processes involved, so that someone 
not mathematioally mclmed, would, I think, grasp the essentials of ihe 
new physics from this treatment 

In the last section Professor Munn discusses three cases, heredity, per- 
ception and neural net^vorks, in which quantum considerations become 
important for a scientist mvestigatmg these features of human beings. 
The inner view taken by people themselves of their own acfaons which 
involves the concept of fireWiU, is not inconsistent with any outer view 
that might be token by a scientific investigator, smoe, accoidmg to Pro- 
fessor Munn, one’s inner- view concept of fi^-will can be defined m terms 
of relative ignorance of the determining causes of one’s actums But, if 
our view of the world, m general, was deterministic we should have to 
‘ deny that there is any real sense m whidi the individual can be said to 

possess ” firee-will ’ The condusion drawn &om this is a useful one 
It IB that though affirmation of determinism in general requiros the demal 
of free- will, it is simpfy a logical mistake to infer that a generally mdeter- 
ministio world picture requires the affirmation of fiee-will. Withm the 
rather crude analysis that the author attempts this conclusion seems to be 
true But in drawing his further conclusion that the affirmation of fiee- 
wiU requires the affirmation of wdetermimsm Professor Munn shps past aU 
the difficulties m his Berkeley-Gamap view of epistemology and logic, and 
begs all the questions which are inevitably raised by the covert mdusion 
of the mdividual’s language fi>r descnbmg his own aettons mto the scien- 
tist’s language for descnbmg the world This mdusum is a necessary require- 
ment of Gonstructmg such conditional statements as ‘ Determinism imphes 
not free- will ’• 

K. HabbiS 


ImmoHcA L(mg%ng8. By Stbbhan Pzbdlay. London Victor Gollancz, 
1961. Pp 192, 21 b 

This book is an attempt to inspect the various arguments for survival after 
death It is a popular work of the better type, and at least offers no glib 
solutions It divides roughly mto three unequal parts * a considera^on 
of religious arguments, a recapitulation of Ike work done m psychical 
research which mi^t have a bearing on the problem of survival and some 
Bussellesque advice on how to face future death with equanimity Mr, 
Pmdlay’s general thesis might be summed up “ You’re not likely to sur- 
vive but don’t worry about that ” 

The considerations which Pmdky bniigs to bear on the rdigious argu- 
ments for survival are loose in form and unon^gmal in content , but Ikey 
are also oonvincmg as against a crude Gbristian view However, the whole 
attack IS too broad and undirected to be useful philosophy. For instance, 
the Ontological argument, if it is to be considered at a£[, needs more than 
a page or so for any sort of adequate distussion. 
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Nearly hal f S^dlay^B book is devoted to teUing us about esperiments m 
p^chical research (not incLudmg mediumistio eigpenments vrhich, he 
nghtly points out, can all necessarily be explained in terms of telepathy 
and precognition) What is never seriously tackled is the logical connec- 
tion, if there is one, between paranormal phenomena and survrraL In one 
of the rare passages which touches on this matter, he writes, “ Smce the 
•miTiil can transcend the limitatioiis which restnot physical objects both m 
space and (probably) m time, it may be able to act mdependently of the 
physical, that is, survive after death ” (p 161) But the mmd has always 
been undisputably able to transcend the hmitatioiis which restrict phyrac^ 
objects, m Kmdlay’s sense, and if we can telepathize or precognize that is 
juirt a new uuy m which our mmdti do this. £^m the point of view of 
evidence for having a mind mdependent of a bram, what is the difference 
between predictmg ftitore events on scientific grounds and predicting 
them by precogmzmg them^ Thus it is hard to see that a discussion of 
td^athy and preoogmiaon has the shghtest beaiing on whether we sur- 
vive that a discussion of imagining or reasoning would not have I am 
saying that nearly half Bm^y’s book is pnma facie urdevant to our 
immortal longinga and that he bnngs no substantial gronnds for saying 
that this pnma facie view is mistaken 
The book contains no index and precise references are not given for all 
the quotations Far more important, the pubhshers are entirdy sil^t on 
who Fm^y is In a book which contains a good deal of reportmg and 
evahiatmg of evidence not fiiUy ^ven (much of the stuff about paranormal 
phenomena) it seems a sraaous omission to give the author no credentials 
whatever 

JoiT Wheatuey 


L' Homme Mach%ne By La Mettbje A Cntical Edition with an Intro- 
ductory Monograph and Notes by A-ra'm- Vabscajsi&xt* Brmcetcm 
Umversity Prm London - Umveisity Press. ^ 2641. 

Price 48s 

PnoFESSOB A HAM presents a scholar^ edition of La Mettne's 

U Homme Machine^ which first appeared in 1748, together with a lucid and 
cogently argned monograph m wbidi he attempis to estomate the force and 
ongmahiy of La Mettrie’s mechazust theory and to assess its dgntficance 
m the matenalist tradition. This monograph is pnmanly an essay in the 
history of ideas and Professor Vartanian is sensible of the difficulties en- 
countered m locatuig sources and m assessing the influence of one tbinbAr 
upon another. In studying La Mettiie th^ difficulties are aggravated 
by the fact that much of the matenalist hteratoxe of the penod circulated 
anonymously and dandestmely and by La Mettne's own manifest d eJighf . 
in provocative and sensation^ polemics whidi served to discourage the 
prudent ftom ac^owledgtng debt to him 
La Mettne is hdd to have been original in the following respects - He 
presented a far more coherent and consistent statement of the man- 
machine dootrine than anything that can be found m the worlm anticipat- 
ing it ; his sGieintiific interest m materialism dominated the motives of 
antL-religious subversion , and he used the pimciple of imtabihty to arrive 
at an organicxst definition of the macihme as a self-sufficient system of 
mterdependent parts. La Mettne extended the apphcation of medianist 
principles from the Cartesian ‘ la bete macbme * to the entire human 
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organism and maintained that the cozzelaiion of mental and phyaolo^cal 
states TTonld prove sufficient to provide a comprehensive p^chological 
theory. Thus La Mettxze denied tiie existenoe of a mind or so^ function* 
ing independently of physiological states and asserted that the 'vrhole 
range of human activify is explicable in tenus of physiological mechanism 
Professor Tartanian notes that the principle of p^cho-physidogical 
corrdation vras presented in two ways : fiist, and more blatantly m 
response to the polemical needs of the time, as an absolute metaphyrical 
principle &om which La lUettrie's readers wonld not be slow to i^er the 
denial of spirituahly, and secondly, in a more sophisticated way as a 
heuristic de^ce or principle of scientific methodology. Professor Vartanian 
dftims that de^te the polemics La Mettrie^s main concern was with the 
latter, but in his attempt to remove the metaphysical prejudices whidi 
inhibited empirical investigataon in psychology he was forced by the lack 
of an adequate methodology and the need to gain a serious heaimg—which 
in the diznate of the rime the presentation of his thesis as a hypothesis would 
not have secured — to state his case in a metaphysical and absolutist manner. 

It may be doubted, however, whether La ^ettiie wus as dear in his mind 
on the status of his principle as Professor Vartanian suggests that he was 
IVhile it is true that La ^lettrie explidtly refused to dogmatise on the rda* 
tion between organic process and the derelopment of consdonsness beyond 
stating the p^ydio*phjsidogical paralldism, and though he refused to 
dogmatise on the rdation between subjective and objective reality, yet 
when he discussed the moral and practical zmphcarions of his thesis this 
caution and drcumgcecHon ffisappeais and, as in his discussion of hapjnness 
in the Dtscoiirs sitr 1& honk&ir^ h^ confidence seems to anticipate the com* 
plete empirical confirmation of his position and to exceed what may be 
derived ficom a methodological principle. 

The stumbling block to the development of mechanism along Cartesian 
lines had been the failure to demonstrate how the organism could possess 
inherent powers of purposive motion. La jMettrie inferred such a property 
&om the phenomena of muscular irritabOity and used it to account for the 
abflity of the living machine to move itself immediatdy and autonomously 
fiom within. Professor Vartanian exanunes in great detail the sources ot 
L a lUbttrie's thesis. Steno had shown that the heart functioned as a 
musde, Leeuwenhoek had seen through the mnaosccpe the fibrous com- 
position of musde tissue Prands Gliss^ had speculated that movement is 
innate to all parts of the body and had. used the term ‘ iirita^tas * for 
this capacity. Boerhaave had assembled most of the relative evidence, but 
the more immediate source was Haller who, thoa^ his De jiariibus corporis 
humani sensibiltbus et frrita6i7i&«s did not appear until 1752, had called 
attention to the &cts and problems of irritability in his edition of Boot- 
haare“s IitsfiftHioties (1739 to 1743) Haller, however, had corffiied his 
applications of the priaci^e of irritability to the muscles, and it was La 
3Iettrie"s adhievement. Professor Tartanian claims, to have synthesised 
the experimental proof of mosczzlar irritability and the genendisation of 
that property to all living systems Initahilily thus finally replaced the 
soul or vital principle as a concept essential to biology and became the 
basis for investigating the psydiio aspects of the life jgorocess Professor 
Tartanian supports his inteipretation of the text and his assessment of La 
Ifettrie’s sigidfioance with an erudition which diows a detailed gr^ „ 
philosophy, medical sciences and the movemmit of ideas in the e^hteentli 


century. 
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Re^membering By W. Von Leyden London. Gerald Dnckirorf& and 
Co , 1961 Pp 128 13s 

Ik the introduction, the author says that his “ chief aim is to consider the 
Tnnd of difficulties that he m the uray of trusting our memories As a 
result of his considerations, he claims that uu must accept that memory is 
not infalhble, but that ure can reject the idea that memory may always 
deceive us Despite this, ho maintains that even genome recollection 
is to some extent d^usire. Emally, he concludes that no set of state- 
ments about the past entails the claim that we remember some past 
event and that we never do remember physical events, but only our own 
experiences 

In very many places Von Leyden gives every appearance of mixiug up 
dofimtion with epistemology Byle, Ayer, Benjamin and Holland say that 
it IS part of the analysis of a person’s rememhermg something that the 
thmg did exist. Constantly he criticizes these writers for thus *' heggmg 
the question ” about how we know what happened In his summary of 
conclusions, he says that sudi logical catena ‘‘ cannot be made sufficiently 
exphcit for the purpose they are expected to serve, t e. to vindicate or 
confute memory claims . . It is a gross error to expect defimtions 
to show us whether memory statements are true, hut perhaps Von L^den 
comes to this condusiou because he beheves that ‘ A remembers that 
p ’ entails ^ p * entails that memory is in&lhble. Be says exphcitly 
that Byle, Holland and others who adopt what he calls the Fast Approach 
beheve that memory is infallible, and that memory statements ore neoes* 
sary Of course memory is not mffilhble, and he pomts out some of the 
interestmg w ays m which memory may mislead us But no writer whom 
he criticizes dc^ beheve that memory is in&lhble. For instance Byle is at 
pains to show that although it is a entenon for someone’s remembering on 
event that the event occurred, this does not mean that memory is an m- 
fallible source of knowledge. Sometimes Von Leyden recognizes this, but 
often ho does not For instance he thmks that Byle’s position must 
oppose the legitimacy of Bussell’s question whether all of our memories 
might he mistaken 

Qmte apart &am this misconstruction of the logicid &ct about memory 
claims, the author condudes too quickly that Bussell diSexa &om Byle 
on the point of definition 1 doubt that Bussell would sey that there 
could be a question whether there had been a past, if it were hnowti that 
we remember The use of phrases sudi as * m&taken memories ’ scarcely 
even suggests that one may remember an event which has not happeneiL 
By defimtion, a collection of parts is not a motor-car unless th^ are put 
together m a certam way, but this does not prevent us &om using the 
term * disassembled motor-car *. 

Von Xi^yden believes that if there is good reason to be sceptical about 
memory, then memory of an event cannot necessarily mvolve the occur- 
rence of that event Consider how carious his own moderate sceptidsm 
would appear if this bdief wrere xight. If “ A remembers X occurdng ” 
does not entail “ X occurred ”, then the former statement may be true even 
when X does not occur But if this is so, then no force is left m Von 
Leyden’s own questioii “ How can I know that I remember an event?” 
If his daiiT) to remember can be true without the event in question having 
happened, then it is just too easy for him to know that he remembers. 

Althou^ sometimes the author is too lax about the critexia for re- 
membering, at other times he is nghtly stringent. He points out against 
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Holland tliat to remember sometliing is more than to report it, and to 
have 'Witnessed it. Thus we may 'wonder whether we remember an e'^ent 
eren where we know for oertam &at the event occurred Ho'wever one of 
his inferences feom this fact is quite unjustifiable He considers that the 
fact empties of sceptical force Hussell’s philosophical supposition that the 
world might have come into existence five nunutes ago He reasons thus . 
Hven if he knows that something has happened ivithm his expenenoej 
still he does not know that he remembers it. His problem is to know 
that he remembers Even if Bussell's supposition is sho^vn to be false, 
and he knows of any event which has been withm his experience, still 
there is the problem of how he knows 'that he remembers any event. 
Therefore Bussell’s supposition is not relevant to scepticism about 
memory 

This reasoning is fallacious. Wliat his pomt against Holland shows is 
that there are at least two problems to be overcome when we wish to know 
that we remember We must know that the event occurred as we seem 
to remember it, and we must know something else. If we know that p, 
it does not follow that we know that we remember that p So far so good 
However if we do not know 'that p, then it does follow that do not know 
that 'we remember that p Therefore Bussell’s supposition that for all we 
know, there has been no post, is of consequence for scepticism ooncemmg 
memory One of Yon Leyden’s conclusions is that it is not logically 
possible to be mistaken at all times when we seem to remember I find 
no argument except this bad one, to justify his rejection of radical 
scepticism. He toys 'with tlie idea tliat the additional cntenon needed for 
memory is that the report should be causally dependent on the past 
experience of the event Sometimes he says that it is a conceptual truth 
At other times he says that it is unsatisfactory -to think so, because we 
cannot finally establr^ that such a oozmootion exists m any particular case 
On page 27 he qmte mexousably imputes the view to Bylo, who quite 
explicitly rejects it on page 278 of The Concept of Mtnd 

Another of Von Leyden’s condusions is that we never remember a 
physical event, but remember only our own expenences A case is de- 
scribed where someone sees a pamo m Trafalgar Square, and ‘thinks that 
it IB a setting for a film Later, by memory, he reports having seen a 
film setting at that time The author argues His report about a physical 
event is false, but his memory is not at fault. Therefore his memory is 
not of a physical event. In the space of a review, I con say no more than 
that the same form of argument would show that people do not see physical 
events Eor while the man is watohmg the pamo, let us suppose that he 
reports seeing a film settmg. Hih report of a physical event is false But 
his Bight IS m no way defective Is it supposed to follow that what he 
sees IS not a physical event? 

There is a treatment of problems onamg from the possibihty that 'we 
remember our previous memories of an e'vent, rather than 'the event itself 
Also there is some discussion of the fact that what we remember is to some 
extent determmed by our mterests and preconceptions both at the time 
when we perceive, ond when "we remember I am not sure 'that the facte 
which Yon Leyden brmgs forward estabhsh his final condusion 'that aU 
our gonume recollection 'tend to be m part delusive It is one thing to 
remember only some things about an event, and another to be deluded 
about that event However, no doubt if we base an evaluation of an event 
only on our own memory of it, these facts wludi Yon teyden reports, do 
constitute a source of bias. 
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Althou^, so far as I can see, the author £eiiIs to cany out the main 
nimn of the book, and to establish his stated conclusions, he makes some 
valuable pomts along the 'way He maintains stoutly against Kyle that 
memory can be dassified as a way of kno'inDg the past, he is rightly con- 
vinced that Holland has omitted some important cnterion £:>r memory, 
he resists Malcolm’s positivistic account of lemembermg dreams At 
the same time I must say that if I held any of these positions, 1 would not 
feel that a^uments sufficiently precise and detailed had been, advanced 
against me KusseU’s name is misspelt m the bibliography 

M. Dbutscheb 


The World of Art By Paitl Weiss Soutbem Hhnois Umversity Press, 
1961 ^ 182 S4 60. 

The present work offers a broad philosophical view of art. Professor Weiss 
moves easily among 'wide ranges of aesthetic and metaphysical ideas , he 
accommodates remarkabfy various approaches m what may or may not be a 
nmtaiy scheme Hardly anything respectable gets quite left cmt Fore- 
most 18 the apparently HegeBan statement 'that art makes an ideal 
permeate every part of some matenal, thereby giving 'the ideal sensuous 
form ” (p 7) Elsewhere it embodii^ ” prospects ”, bring “ iconic of 
existence beyond” (p 116) As to these prospects, they are, I think, 
states of affairs envisaged or sought. Faced with real possibihties, an 
artist 38 one who gets his excessive emotions m order by workmg them out 
m sensuous form 

Thus emotions come into the story , and a place is next ffiund for 
Colhngwood The artist is seen as cdorifyixig bis own emotions, and coming 
'to know them by eapressmg 'them. He creates for them an adequately 
structured corrriate , and so m 'tom 'we embrace some sort of fbrmah^ 
position too A work of art is not only the expression of emotion and the 
sensuons embodim^t of an ideal, hut also a nmtazy structure, an artum- 
lated whole It is, we read, “ self-contained, significant and structured. 

. It makes possible both ihe enjoyment of the quahty of existence and 
an awareness cff existence’s import for man” (p 115) Whether it might be 
possible to 'pnakft objects answering to cme of &ese descnprions and not the 
others, is not, I thmk, altogether dear Finally Professor Weiss cogently 
mamtams that works ^ art have their own ontological status, correlative to 
human concerns, and are objective after thmr own kmd. 

I am not sure bow far the doubts I have hinted at are legitimate Pro- 
fessor Weiss’s ideas are not easy to assess , they have an appearance of 
mo'ving m some plane j'ust beyond ordmaiy reach Htr language is reson- 
ant and semi-teohmcal , and he seems averse to callmg anything by just 
the name that other writers have used “ Kevelation ” theories doubtless 
have a permanent appeal And specific aesthetic qnahties are mevitably 
expressed m 'terms — even subhxnity ”, ” grace ” or ** sophistication ” — 
whose first use is elsewhere, outside art. But if, say, the Villa Kotonda, 
apart &om being sophisticated, a kmd of capnccto, represents some reahty 
beyond itsri^ a philosopher must be asked to argue pretty bard to show us 
what and how. That is the claim , but for my own part, bemg socptical 
of it 'to start with, I am httle nearer believing it now. 


David Pole 
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The FcAnc of (he Heavens By Stepbcbh TouLiim and June Goodheu). 
Hutchinson. Pp 272. 2ds 


Xms book is about ** ihe development of astronomy and dynamics and the 
contribution these sdences have made to our cosmologzcri pictoze It 
is the first of a connected senes of four volumes on The Ancestry cf Science* 
The other three volumes will deal Tnth our conception of material substance, 
vdth the way in which the historical dnnension entered science, and with 
the impact of science on the other aspects of human life and society. The 
series explores the angins and devriopment of what is now our ** common 
sense ” picture of the world and it has been wntten m the conviction that 
such explorations will be of mterest to students of science, history, pbilo- 
S(^hy and hteratnre. The conviction is fortunately ^aied by The 
Huffield Foundation Unit for the Bistoiy of Ideas under the auspices of 
which the senes has been written A fijm Harih and SIcy has al^ been 
issued m conjunction with the present volume 

The briief ^at the history of ideas is a subject throng which all educated 
people can increase their imderstanding of our world-picture is one which 
IS becommg mcreasing^y widespread, and the present volume ought to 
enhance this behef. The book is both dear and informative and succeeds 
in holding the reader’s attention to the end The em|diasiB throughout is 
on the historical context in which scientific ideas have emerged and de- 
vdoped We are invited to view the history of scienoe not just as a matter 
of the slow improvement of teohmques of observation and measurement 
and of the progress firom wild ^eouIationB to testable hypotheses but also 
as part of the history of dviHsaton. It is not merely that earlier smentists 
gave false or crude answers to the questions that we still adr ; fhe very 
questions asked were difierent since th^ arose out of different ways of hfe 
!j^u5, the accurate observations and reobrds of the Babylonian astronomers 
and the explanatory theories of the Greeks can be related to the pre- 
occupations and prejudices of the mvihsations in which they were produced 
And Aristotle’s physics is for once presented as something rational and 
demanding respect and his cosmology as an intdhgible synthesis of the 
scientific evidence thmi available “ . • . one cannot judge a man’s 
stature sddy m terms of his long-run success ” (p. 93) But although to 
understand scientifio ideas we must see them horizontally ” m their 
historical context, we must also see them vertically ” m their historical 
development. The authors therefore stress that science was not mvented 
at the Benaissance but that it has a more or less contumous history 
Benaissance sdentists were influenced not only by Greek thought but 
also by medieval scientists aurii as those of Paxisian or Mertonien 
fidbools. Galileo’s contribution was to gather together the scattered 
insights of his predecessors and to present them m a sin^ coherent form 
with which real-hfe systems could be identified. Thus, Gahleo’a work, like 
that of Euclid, was not just a beginning but also a culmination (p 218). 
Moreover, the history of astronomy and dynamics is traced nght up to the 
present day so that we are encouraged to see our own scieiice not as a 
final fbrmt:^tion but as one more stage m the vertical ” devriopment of 
scientific ideas 

Each riiapter of the book is followed by a useful reading list and the 
few technic^ terms are clearly explained, but p^haps (amoe the book can 
be recommended as the basis of a semmar course for both scientists and 
hiimanists) these terms should have been collected at the end in a short 
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glossary The lack of a subject mdex is not senous in this book, but an 
index of proper names uroiild have been helpful 


B S Dowkeb 


Tha Nature of Physical Knowledge Edited by L W. Eeoedbiqh, S J. 
Indiana TJmversity Press, Bloomington , Muquette Univeisify Press, 
Milwaukee ; 1960. Pp 156 

Has physics anything to leam firom philosophy? Although all seven 
contnbutois to this symposium agree that it has, they divide mto two 
camps — philosophers on the one hand, physunsts on the other — over the 
queshon what philosophy is able to teach It is not suipnsmg, then, that 
when all is done the ' gap of misunderstanding ’ of which they complam 
has still to be bridged. And in this case, at least, the fault does not lie 
with the physicists 

P J Cohingwood (Is ‘ Physical knowledge ’ Limited by its Quantitatiye 
Approach to Beahty^) and Ct P Klubertanz, S J. (Does * Knowledge ’ of 
Physical Laws and Pacts Have Belevonce m the Mb^ and Social Bealm^), 
who represent the philosophers m this discussion, seem to take their cue 
from the editor's hope that * some contribution w^d be made toward on 
all-embracing view of reahly, which may some day serve as a frame of 
reference for evaluatmg the scientist's concepts of the real ’ (p 7) This is 
hardly a promising begmnmg But worse, they are fixed m iheir ideas as 
to what this all-embracing view must be — an Anstotehan-com-Thomistao 
one — and see their ta^, therefore, as that of puttmg physics m its place. 
The ideal fimction of science, both believe, is to discover what ore the * ulti- 
mate material causes ’ or essential natures of thmgs, where ' the nature of 
a thmg ’ is to be understood as meamng ‘the internal constitution of a thing 
... the source of its constant spemfio tendencies and of the activities 
proper to it ’ (p 76) Yet they appear to differ over the extent to which 
physKnsts actually pursue this ideal Golhiigwood comphuns that they do 
not — by adopting a purely quantitative approach, he contends, physicists 
have condenmed themselves to deal with mere suppositions in place of true 
esplonations, ‘ hypotheses m place of knowled^ of the aoti^ ultimate 
znatenal elements ' (p 39) — wb^ Klubertanz contents himself with arguing 
that m so for as ^ysioiste are tme to their calling, so conceived, what thi^ 
discover wiD. be Levant to the ‘ moral and social realm ’ — in the manner of 
Aquinas, thou^ mote vaguely, he writes * that is morally good which 
bears a rdationsbip to a natural need or tendency inasmuch as this relation- 
ship IS judged by reason and its use is gui^d by reason’ (p 877) Con- 
ceivabfy physunsts might leam something from scholastic philosophy but 
I doubt whether it is anything him this 

What, then, has philosophy to offer the physimsts^ The answer that 
emerges, I think, from the papers of the remaming symposiasts^ — all 
physicists of note^ — is this pl^osophers are, or ahnnld be, able to assist 
ph^idsts to greater suie-footedne^ m attempting to surmount those 
epistemological, mefhodological, and sometunes purely logical problemB 
with which they are nowadays so often confirouted To be sure, P. W. 
Bndgman^(ThB Eature of Physical ‘ Knowledge ’) fllaims at one pomt that 
the physicist's conception of reahty * has almost no recognisable philosophi- 
component ' (p 21), but the ‘ philosophy ' that he there eschews is of 
the kmd represented above for the most part, Bridgman, Tilc« It. J, 
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Seeger (Metaphysics Before or After Physios’), is plainly aware of con- 
ceptual difiHonlties in physics and of the need for an application of philo- 
sophical techniques of analysis to dear them up 
For more concrete examples of these conceptual difficulties and the ways 
in which philosophical insight con help towards their solution, one must 
turn to the papers of H Margenau,A Grunbaum, and A Land4 Maxgenau 
(Does Physical * Knowledge ' Bequire A Pnort or Undemonstrable Pre- 
suppositions?) discusses the logical status and pragmatic role of certain meta- 
prmmples of science and sho^vs, by way of dlustration, how by satisfying 
the ‘ principle of multiple connexions ’ the neutrmo, whidi * started out as 
a metaphysical gleam m Pauli’s eye has been accepted mto ihe ontology 
of microphysioB , Grunbaum (The Bole of A Pnor% Elements m Physical 
Theory) examines the logicd status of physical geometry m order to give 
pomt to his logicd cntique of Duhem’s thesis that attempts to falsify 
isolated hypotheses are mevitably mcondusive, and LandS (Duahstio 
Pictures and Unitary Beahty in Quantum Theory) exposes the ‘ double- 
or-tnple-think ’ of those contemporary physicists who, while they * accept 
Bom’s dear and reabstio umtary partide mterpretation also do homage to 
the duahstio and neutral doctrme of Bohr and Heisenbeig, occasionally 
also relapsmg mto the ideology of umtary wave theory ’ (p 89) 

Now although these tliree physicists have performed their ^istemologicol 
and logical cntiqueB weU, thesre remam — especially in the area of quantum 
physics where, os Landd has elsewhere put it, ‘ anything goes ’ — many 
questionable presuppositions and plam confusions m the detection of 
whidi the talents of a hard-headed philosopher might prove mvaluable 
True, one does not have to be a philosopher to see diat there is a contra- 
diction mvolved m asserting both, say, that a microphysioal ‘ x>artide ’ does 
not have either position or momentum and that it is possible to determine 
with whatever degree of accuracy we choose either partide’s position 
or its momentum thou^ not both. But neither does one have to be a 
physicist And the fact is plam to see that such mconsistencies have 
bedevilled the philosophical i^eotions of quantum physicists and so con- 
tributed to the present gap of misunderstanding They have gone un- 
noticed by the physicut either because he is philosophically m^t or because 
his daily concern is with more practical matters and th^ have gone un- 
challenged by the philosopher either because he is ignorant of physios or 
because he remembers with embarrassment the attempts of his elder 
colleagues to do physios a pnori In these crrcumstanoes, it is for from 
platitudmous to suggest, as does Margenau m the recorded discussion at 
the end of this book, tl^t ‘ by trying to make things more precise, by 
trying to show the philosopher what the physimst means by his terms, ^ and, 
reciprocally, by mducing m the physicist an attitude whi(& mchnes him to 
listen with attention and imderstanding to what the j^ilosopher is sayu^, 
we are gomg to budge one of the deep crevasses that divides and bifurcates 
our culture’ (p. 135) 

B D BBAnusT 


The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes By Biohakd H 
PopKiN. Van Goroum & Go , Assen, 1960. Pp 236+xvii 

pBOFESSOB PomaK tells an mterestmg and comparatively httle Imown 
story well Philosophical scepticism was a natural accompaniment of the 
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BeformatLon, but, be mamtama, the partioular form taken by soeptioal 
argument m this period was largely detennmed by the dissemination of 
the works of Sextus Bmpinous, which began with a prmtmg of a Latin 
edition of the Hy^potyposea m 1662 and cidznmated m the pubhcation of 
the complete Greek teict m 1621 Not, of course, that he was entirely 
unknown before The existence of the manuscripts mentioned by Profes- 
sor Popkm on page 17 shows that he was known to someone at least as early 
as the end of the thirteenth c^tuiy, but the extent and nature of bis 
influence in the MiHdla Ages is unknown and probably now untraceable 
ITib influence m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is obvious and 
acknowledged La Slothe Le Vayer called bmn * le divin Sexte ’ and 
Bayle asserted that modern philosophy began with the re-mtroduction of 
his wntmgs Their excitement may seem rather extraordinary to us, but 
this IS probably because we are familiar with the Pyrrhoman arguments as 
more elegantly presented by Hume During the period &om Montaigne 
to Descartes, the influence of Sextus was both hberatmg and profoundly 
disturbing Sceptical arguments threatened both dogmatic rdigion and 
nascent smence The position of the flrst was hopSessly undennmed 
Defenders of the rival fuths adopted these arguments for use against ea<di 
other, but th^ were double-edged weapons, and each side was driven to 
take refuge m a Adeistio position Mersenne and Gassendi, however, by 
adopting a kmd of pragmatism, showed how the rehabihty of scientific 
beli^ might be defended against Pyrrhonism Pmally Descartes attempted 
to build sure foundations for both science and rehgion by constructing and 
demolishing a ‘ super-scepticism % hut ended by assertmg a irosh dogmatism 
Professor Poplm’s book is salutary m reminding us of the importance m 
the history of thought of figures oft^ regarded as ‘ mmor ’ We think of 
the seventeenth century as dominated by Descartes, but perhaps to bis 
contemporaries Mersenne, Gassendi, or even Pferbert of Cherbuiy seemed 
equally sigmficaut 

M Kkeaue 
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I.— MENTAL CAUSES AND FEAR 

By Justin GtOSUNU 

In lier book Intention (especially §§ 9-11) Mias Anscombe has 
some remarks to make about certain feehngs, bodily movements 
and such like of which the subject may know the cause without 
observation. She is not partLcnlarLy interested in them except to 
clear them out of the way, and indeed considers them, at least 
for her purposes, as of little importance. By “ knowing without 
observation’’ Miss Anscombe seems to mean a combination of 
two points : hist, that if I cl aim that it was that alligator that 
finghtened me, it is absurd to support this by saying, “ but I 
noticed it doing it ” ; and secondly, that it is also absurd to 
support it by saying l^t I have noticed a regular concomitance 
between observation of these objects and the occurrence of these 
fedmgs, so the alligator is probably the cause on this occasion, too. 
As it stands this sounds true enou^; but if so, then it is an im- 
portant distinguishing fact about su^ fedings, and more under- 
standing of it should throw light on the kind of feeling concerned 
and the sorts of fact the rdevant concepts have to cater for. 

In what follows I shall take Miss Anscombe’s remarks as a 
starting-point, and as it is her main example, and also to avoid 
confusion by variety of examples, I shall confine mysdf to the 
case of fear. To begin with I shall elaborate, through some 
objections, her distinction between cause and object. This will 
bring out certain connections between fear and learning which 
help, I thmk, to explain to some extent this knowledge without 
observation. It will also involve a discus^on of the concept of 
‘ fear ’ sufficient to suggest certain points about the sense in which 
it is a feeling, and the piinciple of individuation of it and certain 
siimlar feeling 

© Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd 1962 
19 289 
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Cause and Object 

When she discusses these cases in § 10, ]\liss Anscombe says 
that it IS important to distinguish between saying that somethi^ 
is the cause and saying that something is the object of a person’s 
fear ; for while the same thmg may be both, it is not necessarily 
so, and is not the cause in Yirtue of bemg the object. To illustrate 
this Miss Anscombe cites a case of a child noticing a bit of red stuff 
on his way upstairs, asking what it is, and mis-hearing his nurse 
as saying that it is a bit of Satan. This fastens him. What he 
is lightened of 9 of course, is the bit of red stuff, but the cause of 
his £^ht is the nurse’s remark. In this case object and cause are 
clearly distmct, though m a large number of cases as, eg. b, 
hideous face appearing at the window, the same thing is both. 

This distinction between the cause and the object is one which 
seems to me, as it stands, extremely obscure, and as 1 think some 
interesting pomts arise from its obscurity I shall now examine 
it farther. As a description of what one would say in the dr- 
cumstances. Miss Anscomhe’s account is doubtless right: if 
asked, not what was hdghtening the child, but what had ffightr 
ened one would be inclined to refer to the nurse’s remark 
rather tl^ the piece of satin; whereas m the case of the 
hideous face, the face would be given as what had jBrightened 
biTTi and also as what he was lightened of. 

I now propose, for my own purposes, to alto Miss Anscomhe’s 
example, so that the (hild overhears his nurse telling someone, 
as he thinks, that she has left a red bit of Satan on the stairs. 
This seems to him a temble thing to do, and he hopes that it 
will not be there still when he goes to bed ; but he has other things 
to distract him before then, and by the time bedtime comes he 
has forgotten about it, until, as he turns the stair, he sees the 
red «a.tin and rims downstairs again in terror- If asked now what 
had frightened him it seems to me that the obvious answer is 
the red satin, though the reason why he is afraid of that is doubt- 
less the remark he had overheard. Now in the role of explainmg 
the child’s frig ht it is difficult to see what difference of importance 
there is between the part played by the nurse’s remark when it 
is made at the time of his seeing the satin, and when it is made 
earlier. La either case it comes m to explain why he is Kghtened 
of the satin. But in both cases it is the satin that is frightening 
Tiimj though in both cases either the satin or the remark may be 
cited as in different ways the cause of his fright What, m 
Miss Anscombe’s example, incbnes one to pick on the muse s 
remark, is that, of the new things in the child’s esperienoe at that 
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momeiit, that is tiie one which stands out as changing the situa- 
tion • up till then the child was quite happy about the satin 
Whereas m the altered case the child was all ready to tahe finght 
at anything red on the stairs, so that his seeing the satin is what 
stan^ out as significant. This is what explains one or other 
being selected as the cause ; but in both cases both causes are 
present, and each has its different part to play m explaining the 
child’s ffi^t , m the second case, no more than m the first, do the 
two fiise. 

This last pomt is of importance because of the example of the 
hideous face at the window. Of course, this would be what we 
should naturally give as the cause of our firight, but not because 
we were fusmg cause and object, but because is the significant 
factor m the sitaation Even here, however, there is the posd- 
bihty of explammg why I was frightened by the face : perhaps 
I had been looking at too many of Dore’s illustrations of the 
Inferno, and that was the cause of my fright Either may be 
called Ihe cause, but they remam different kmds. 

In short, the nurse’s remark e^lams the child’s fright in 
expl aining how he comes to be fastened by this ; and it is 
selected as the cause here, not because there is only one kind of 
cause mvolved and this is it, so that cause is here distinct from 
object ; but because, of the various causes mtable, this is the 
si^nficant one The case of the hideous face is not by this 
example shown to be a case where cause and object are one, 
though logically separable , it may just be a case where the object, 
always a cause, is also the significant one, though there is also a 
cause similar to the nurse’s remark. 

The nurse’s remark, as I have said, explains the child’s fright 
by explaining how he comes to consid^ litis piece of stuff fright- 
ening In l£e example it is hard to think how he could fail to 
know how he came to think it frightening, and so to know this 
cause of his fear This is, however, clearly somethmg peculiar 
to the case that he learnt to consider it f^htemng as a result 
of information just given But as often as not we may well he 
at a loss how to answer this question, even if we know why wo 
are frightened m that we are able to say what is fri^terdng us. 

There is, however, a distmction which we commonly employ 
between what has finghtened us and what we are fri^tened of, 
practical familiarity with which incbnes one towards Miss 
Anscombe’s distinction Thus suppose that I am riding across the 
western plains and notice mtermittent clouds of smoke nairig 
from a hiJl to the nght. This si^t might well frighten me ; 
but if so it is not, of course, because I am frightened of the smoke. 
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but because 1 am fci^tened of the Indians of whose presence, and 
interest, the smoke is a sign. Thus what frightens me and what 
1 am fri^tened of may be distinct. But clearly aJso they may be 
the same thing : what I notice may be the actual Indians, and 
then the frightening thing I notice is the same as what I amfeght- 
ened of , so that if we decide to call the first the cause and the 
second object, we may say that while the object is often, not 
to say usually, the cause, it is not always so. Giving the cause, 
in this case, is giving something that we have noticed which has 
made us fnghtened ; sometimes what we have noticed is m 
itself harmless, sometimes itself the source of danger ; either may 
come in mdifferently to answer ' What have you noticed^ ’ 
thou^ there will be different answers in the two cases to * Why 
does it fri^ten you^, ’ so that as one sort of cause th^ are on a 
level, even if as another th^ are not. 

If we return now to my example we can roughly distinguish 
four sorts of causes of my finght. Suppose, then, I notice the 
smoke signals and am frightened , it may now be said (a) that 
it was the smoke signals that fri^tened me, (6) that it was the 
Indians, of whose presence the signals were a sign, that fri^tened 
me, (c) that it was what the Indians, of whose presence the signals 
were a sign, might do to me, that frightened me, or (d) some 
explanation might be given of how I came to notice the signals, 
or to learn that they were a sign of the presence of Indians, or 
that Indians were ^ngerous, and one or other of these may be 
given as the cause of my fiight. Thus my guide may have drawn 
my attention to the signals, or I may have been told that smoke 
always meant Indians, or have read homble stones of what 
Indians did to those they caught, so that the cause of my fin^t 
may be said to be the gmde, my informant or the stones, as the 
case may be. It is not hard to see that no very clear limits can 
be set to what is required to make one or other of l^ese explanations 
adequate. 

The first three Idndfl of cause are related in that I am only 
frightened by the signals because I am finghtened of Indians, and 
I am only fi^htened of Indians because of what they mi^t do 
to me, it is this that “ really” fri^tens me, and that I am "really ” 
frightened of. It is only because we have things of this sort 
to be finghtened of that things that we notice, whether tigM or 
sources, fri^ten us at all. But this gradation does not continue 

to (d). However much the stories I have heard e^lam my present 

ficight, it is still not they but what the Tudians might do to m© 
that really frightens me — and similady with the other possi- 
bilities under (d). 
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With, regard to (d), the answers to tliese various questions may 
themselves be vaiions Thus my guide may have drawn my 
attentLon to the signals ; I may have learnt that Indians are 
dangerous from first hand experience, and learnt that smoke 
signals are signs of their presence &om films. But also they may 
all run together . my guide may draw my attention to the smoke, 
eiiqilam to me that it is an Indian signal and go on to tell me how 
dangerous Indians are ; so that my guide's remarks are the 
explanatioii of all these factors. Farther, sometimes that which 
comes as the answer to what explains m one of these ways also 
comes as the answer to what explains my &ight in one of the 
first three ways. Thus the smoke signals may be not only what 
I notice that Mghtens me (a), but also they may be so noticeable 
as to explain my noticing them (d): they draw attention to them- 
selves. But clearly, to use Anscombe’s words, the object 
of my notice is not as such the cause of my noticiog it. It is 
not difficult, however, to find a great many examples of things 
which are both object and cause of my attwtion m this sort of 
way. When it comes to finding examples where what I am fright- 
ened of at the moment ( 6 ) is also what I should cite as the ex- 
planation of my being frs^tened of it (d), on the other hand, one 
really has to search the by-ways. Possibly an example of this 
wonld be my being tortured by the Indians, whom I had always 
bdieved to be gentle, when it mi ght be said that the Indians’ 
activities were both what I was frightened of and the explanation 
of how I come to be frightened of them. Even granted this 
example, howevra, unless I have a veiy short memory the fusion 
cannot be a common one if I learn my lesson on the fi^t occasion, 
the fusion will not recur on fritnre ones Only rarely is the 
object of fear also the cause in the sort of way in which the 
nurse’s xemaiic is 

To sum up 80 far there are two fairly common cases of what 
might be described as a fusion of cause and object. First that 
which one notices which frightens one may also have attracted 
one’s notice, so that the canse and object of one’s notice may 
be the same thing, although a thing does not attract one’s notice 
to itself m virtue of being that to which one's notice is attracted. 
Secondly, that which one notices which frightens one may also 
be what one is frightened of, but it is not what frightens one in 
virtue of being what one is :Mghtened of, nor vice versa, AlTiat 
frightens me need only be something which constitutes a reason 
for believing in the presence or approach of something which is a 
source of danger. This frision is the one wliich makes Miss 
Anscombe’s distinction attractive. But the nurse’s remark is 
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what instructs the child and in this way explains its fear. It is 
in fact difficult to find examples where the object of one’s fear 
also supplies this instruction. 

At tins point it may be worth observing two things which 
perhaps add to tihe attractiveness of Miss Anscombe’s distinction. 
Eurst> if the common fusion of what one notices that firightens 
one (a) and what one is lightened of (6) is in the background as 
what is being got at, then it is tempting to take the nurse’s 
remark as what one noticed, and so the example as an example 
of these two things being distinct. After all, '&e nurse’s remark 
^ constitutes a reason for believing in the presence of something 
which is a source of danger Some differences, however, are 
worth noticing, with things which one notices which firighten, 
their contumance either shows them not to be signs of danger 
(as might be the case with a movement of the door . if not 
repeated one suspects the worst ; if repeated it might be obvious 
that it was not properly shut and the wind was blowing it), or 
else it constitutes a continued reason for being ffightened, as per- 
haps with the smoke signals. But if the nurse goes on repeating 
that it's a bit of Satan, this does not go on frightening the child, 
nor constitute a continuing reason for being a&aid. It is the 
satin that fidghtens him as a result of her remaik; — the Indians, 
by contrast, do not fdghten as a result of the smoke signals 
This is not to say that remarlcs cannot be like smoke signals* a 
look-out in an observation post might serve a very similar foncr 
tion ; but tiie dtuation has to be changed to enable them to. 
One does not learn the nurse’s remark as a sign, nor is she serving 
as a look-out. She is answering a request for information. 

The second thing which may subconsciously hdp us to accept 
the distinction without question is that we may astimilate the 
case to one where the nurse tells frightaning stories, where the 
stories are clearly what fdghten the child. Cases l^t fit this 
spedfication may, of course, vary a great deal. Thus the nurse 
may here and now elaborate, if she is molidous, on the terrors of 
Satan, or alternatively die may just be telling horrible stones 
about Satan without connecting them with any particular things 
in the child’s experience. In so fer as it is the first kind of case, 
however, the child gets an increasing fear of the satin, it frightens 
him more and more, as the nurse elaborates her information, and 
so what has been said earlier will suffice In so far as it is the 
second kind of case it is not dear that there need he any object 
of his fear in any serious sense ; for it is not necessary even that 
he should believe in Satan, so long as his imagination is suffidentiy 
stimulated ; and from this sort of case there is no fecur of confusion 
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of cause aad object. Wbat tbe story does is, either put the child 
in a state of nerves where anything might frighten him, or g^ve 
him imaginative of terror. The cause of this is certainly 

not what he is &^tened of ; but when nu^t such a cause be 
what one was fin^tened of ^ 


The purpose of examining the various sorts of answer to the 
question * "What was the cause of his fidght? ’ was to throw some 
light on how, if at all, it is that a person can know the cause, and 
that without clanxong to observe it producing the effect. With 
regard to some of the explanations outhned above it is often the 
case that I do not know the cause Thus 1 frequently do not 
know the exact circumstances by which 1 have come to beheve 
that a given thing is a source or sign of danger ; and if I discover, 
then I know them not indeed by observation, but at any rate 
only as a result of enquiry. With regard to some of the other 
e^lanations, on the o^ec hand, it wo^d at first si^t seem very 
peculiar to suggest that I often do not know what I am frightened 
of, or what is frighte ning me On the contrary, it would seem 
the exception if I did not ; and it certainly seems absurd to 
suggest l^at 1 know what is frightenin g me because I had spotted 
it doing it, as I mi^t know what was tickling me by noticing 
someone at work with a feather Thirther, as a person is taken 
usually to know what is jBogjhtemng him, he is consequently 
usually taken, granted he is trustworthy, as something of an 
authority on ^e subject. The question is, then, how is it that 
a person can know, strai^t off, that it is this thmg rather than 
that that frightens him^ 

Among the explanations sketched out earlier some explained 
either how I came to notice somethmg, or how I came to believe 
that what I noticed was either a likdy source of hurt or harm, or a 
sign of the presence of some such source. In these latter cases 
my fri^t 18 eiqilained by riiowing bow I came by certain beliefs, 
or, granted that I am ri^t, how I learned, say, that smoke-signals 
were a sign of Indian mterest, or that Indians 'tended to show their 
interest m unpleasant ways. If these facts explain my fear, then 
the suggestion is that if there were no such facte something would 
be left unexplamed, the case would he a puzzling one. Usually, 
if we do not know how we could have acquired the requisite 
learning, it is assumed that there must have been some exqienence, 
forgotten no doubt, which would explain the present reaction. 
Evidence that there could have been no such experience would 
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leave one mth a problem : bow can I be afraid of this thing, 
which 1 have no reason to suppbse to be dangeroixs^ 

Now such puzzling cases do occur, but my point is that they aie 
puzzling precisely because all possibihty of learning about the 
relevant danger is ruled out. If it were ruled out in all cases ; 
that is, if the question “ How did X come to consider this dan- 
gerous? ” was deemed umversally irrelevant, and so no answer 
necessary ; then the concept of " fear ’ as we have it would dis- 
appear. Normally a person’s being a&aid is a manifestation of 
]m learning about danger ; grant^ that this is generally true, 
queer cases can be catered for, but they are catered for against 
tiiis background. Further, I think the notion of learning about 
danger and of discnmmatmg between what is dangerous and what 
is safe is inseparable horn the idea of wanting to avoid dangers 
and having some knowledge of what, m some cases, would avoid 
it. Complete absence of any sign of this would be evidence of 
mdifiference to danger, and so of lack of fear. Not that a being 
has to be capable of learning to avoid every danger, which would 
be a ridiculous thesis, nor that it always has to give m to its 
fears and try to avoid it ; but it must show itself capable to some 
degree of learning to identify dangers and avoid them, and with a 
tendency to apply this learning m particular cases. The range 
of fears in various subjects will, of course, vary enormously with 
their abihties ; my pomt is just this * deny all possibihty of such 
learning to a subject, and you deny that fear is attributable. 

The point of the above remarks is this : with animals it is a 
general, but not invariant, rule that when they are a&aid they 
have noticed something which they have learnt to be a sign or 
source of danger, whose efEects they want to avoid. To discover 
what is frightening them is to discover, normally, what there is 
within the range of their senses that they could have noticed, and 
which they could reasonably be e:q)ected to take as dangerous 
If there is more than one thmg, then the question is only answer- 
able, if at all, m favour of one rather than the other, if the animal 
clearly pays attention to one rather than the other, and reacts 
in ways relevant to the one menace but not to the other, and so on 
With men it is a general but not mvanant rule that they can say 
what they noticed and took to be dangerous , for most men have 
learnt the terminology of fear and danger and how to apply it to 
report the dangers they notice It is not, however, an invariant 
rule a person may react on the instant and have no idea what 
had starred him, and in such cases there is a strain about noticing 
one is inclined to say that he must have noticed that movement 
of the curtain out of the comer of his eye, and yet it seems that 
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he did not notice anything himself — he is puzzled hy the whole 
afffl. 1 T, Still, in general a person is ejected to he able to say 
correctly what he has noticed. 

Thus it IS normal that when a person is fii^tened there should 
be something he has noticed (or thinks he has) which he takes to 
be dangerous, and that he diould be able to say correctly what 
it IS. This suggests that the question ‘ What is b^htemng you? ’ 
at least m the kmd of example so far treated, is a question as to 
what you have noticed that you take to be either a sign or a source 
of hurt or harm , and a person may m general be expected to 
know the answer to this straight off. 

Knowmg vnthout Ohservation 

This, however, does not yet answer Miss Anscombe’s case. 
For it IS only relevant to the question why I am expected to know 
what I have noticed that I take to be dangerous ; it does not at 
all e^lam why 1 might be expected to know liiat that is the 
cause of my jumping back, or havmg butterflies in my stomach, 
or sweating Yet I know it is responsible for these effects without 
observing it produce them, or as a result of noticmg a con- 
comitance between the presence of this object and these effects 

Here, I think, it is important to make cmiiain distmctions, even 
if a hard and fast hue cannot be drawn For with regard to 
certam sensations, such as butterflies m one’s stomach or a 
di^t constriction of the throat, we just discover that they are 
common but not mvanable concomitants of fear. Most, if not all, 
occur m other contexts also But if I do have a shght constnction 
of the throat, and I have noticed some danger, then the constric- 
tion wil] not seem to need any farther explanation If I am 
faced with an alhgator, I know the sight of it is responsible for 
the fedmg of constnction m my throat, not, mdeed, because I 
can observe the alligator producmg the effect, nor because I have 
m general noticed the observation of alligators to be accompanied 
by this feeling, but, because I have noticed this fading is typical 
when I am a&aad, Ihere is no need for further explanation of it, 
smce I know I have noticed the alligator which I take to be danger- 
ous, and consequently know that 1 have something to be a&aid 
of. That is to say, the occurrence of the sensation is held to be 
not m need of explanation, not to be odd, granted that I am afraid \ 
but what is known strai^t off is not ^at noticing the alligator 
caused the sensation, but tiiat the alhgator is the danger l^t I 
have noticed 

On the other hand, suppose that immediatdy I spot the alli- 
gator I take to my heels. Did the alligator ma^ my legs move? 
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Certainly my flight is the direct result of my noticing it ; certainly, 
too, I probably know ]ust why I am running without recouise 
either to observation or enquiry ; also, running is not something 
which I have noticed often to accompany fear, it is, m this case, 
what constitutes giving way to my fear. I say * in this case *, 
because sometimes standing stock still or sometimes stamping on 
something (e.p. an impleasant insect) is what constitutes giving 
way to my fear, that is to say, there is not any uniform activity 
which constitutes giving way. Yet while I Imow well why I 
am running it is not true that I am doing it intentionally, my 
fear ran away with me and I had no time to think. How, then, 
do I know that it was the sight of the alhgator that made me take 
to my heels^ And here it must be said that perhaps 1 do not, 
perhaps 1 am in such a panic, have so lost my head, that I just 
do not know what 1 am doing or why. At the other extreme, it 
could be that 1 decided on consideration to run away because it 
frightened me. But between are cases where I knew all the time 
what I was doing and why, hut I did what 1 did without thinking, 
because 1 was overcome with fear. The fact is that men, like 
animals, leam to avoid tiie ojBEects of danger, without calculation 
or practice, and sometimes men And this learning going into 
operation before they have had time to wonder what they should 
do, and they have to stop the train of activities on which they 
ore embarked if they are to direct their behaviour in accordance 
with some chosen aim or plan. This conflict between fear and the 
ease of dehberation is one of the thmgs which leads to fear being 
classed as a fedmg, if 1 am said to give way to my fears, if they 
run away with me, then it is being ruled out that my behaviour 
can be placed in a context such that, for instance, all that I did 
was a result of dehberation, or that it could have occurred to me 
to dehberate about it and I could easily have dehberated if it 
had occurred to me. Nonetheless, fear is <;?iast-mtentional : 
I want, m a sense, to escape the alhgator’s jaws, but not m any 
sense which suggests that this is something that I have ]ust decided 
after consideration to be desirable , and I Imow why I am running, 
but again not in any sense which carries with it the above sug- 
gestions , but it is ^ifo^-inteutional in that it is not to be dos- 
oribed os a case of the alligator forcing me away, but by relation 
to my having cerfcam mstmotive aims and bemg able both to 
recognise when they are threatened an^ to leam what sorts of 
action might counter the threat It is, m fact, a case of my fears 
running away with me 

In between sensations, such as constnotion of the throat 
or butterflies m the stomach, and full-blooded surrender to one’s 
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feais^ there axe many possibihties which one would hesitate to 
explain simply on '^e lines of the one or the other. Thus 
flin ching seems to be not quite full-blooded, and starting at a 
loud bang even less so, though it might be construed as incipient 
activily , on the other hand bhnkmg, which is not, as flinching 
usually IS, the result of unpleasant experiences, is not, cither, 
bke sensations, something which just happens sometimes to 
accompany fear , when someone quickly moves his fist towards 
my eyes one is mdmed to explain the blinking on as it were fear 
hues, because one beheves bhnkuig to be a defence mechanism ; 
thou^ once one has realised this, that it defends the eyes, blinking 
may become a part or form of flmching In gener^ there is a 
gradation between sensations and some bodily movements 
which one knows commonly accompany fear, and actions which 
constitute giving m to one’s fear. The former needs no further 
e:q>lanation granted that I have noticed something which I take 
to be a threat ; that is, they are explamed not by reference to 
what I have noticed, but by reference to the fact that I have 
noticed it together with other facts of context such as that I 
consider it a danger But they need no further explanation 
because they have been observed to be common concomitants. 
(This is not to deny, of course, that some foither explanations 
may be m point : for instance, a physiologist may have a good 
deal more to say.) This is not the way with actions which con- 
stitute giving way to one’s fears " one’s knowledge that the sight 
of the alligator made one take to one’s heels does not depend on 
having observed that this action often accompames fear. One 
knows straight off that one is running away in order to avoid the 
alligator, if, that is, one has one’s wits suiB&ciently about one 
So in some cases I know the cause of what is happeniug 
knowledge of common concomitants of fear ; in others tlirough a 
combination of my ability to discrimmate dangers and my abihl^* 
to manage the traamnology. If I am not usually tight in these 
ways then either I am not subject to fear, or I have not learned 
the termmology, or both. 


The standard v. the genuine case 

In all that has been said so far I have tended to talk as though 
a case of fear must be a case of some person or animal noticing 
something which has been learnt to be a source of hurt or liarm 
(or which is a sign of such a source), and as a result doinr: some- 
thing to avoid sufleting such hurt or harm It might then 'itiih 
justice be objected that cases wliich satisfy these conditions are 
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only a few out of ixiany possible cases of fear, and so, even if these 
conditions are sufficient they are far fcom necessary. Thus, a 
person or animal may sense some danger, and so be a&aid ; but 
the whole point of sensmg danger is that there is nothing dan- 
gerous to be noticed. Similarly, being afraid of the dark is not 
like being afraid of a bull-dog . you do not have to consider the 
dark an object which is possibly going to hurt you. Most ob- 
viously, one frequently does not even b^gm to do anything to 
avoid dangers, one merely, perhaps, feels qualms. 

All this IS, of course, very true, and 1 have no desire to deny 
either that these cases exists or that they are genume cases of fear. 
I do, however, think that ^ey m a sense rely on the other kind 
of case for their possibihty ; that genume cases though they may 
be, the phenomena there interpreted in terms of fear, could not 
be so interpreted unless it were true of the subject of them that 
it was capable of learnmg of dangers and their sources, and also 
that it was capable of learning some of the things necessaiy in 
some cases to avoid the hurt or harm in question, and tended, 
when faced with danger, to react immediately in a way somehow 
relevant to avoiding the evil effects. If one or other of these 
general facts is denied of the subject then the whole structure 
collapses, and feat cannot be attributed at all If the subject is 
mcapable of learning, or is such that its learning is never auto- 
matically put mto practice irrespective of decision, then fear is 
not attributable to that subject. 

Thus the attempt to describe a subject which only senses danger 
and is never otherwise afraid is headed for failuxe. The expression 
* to sense danger ’ is devised to cater for an admittedly peculiar 
kind of case where a person or animal is distmctly uneaEy, 
where there is in fact some danger m the vicmily , but where there 
is no possibility of the subject’s havmg learnt of the presence of 
this ^nger in any of the recognised ways. It must forther he 
true either that when he or it learns of the presence of the danger 
he will recognise it as such, or that he will come to recognise it as 
such when he suffers its effects. These last two condition 
require that the subject be capable of learning of dangers m 
other ways than sensmg, and indeed unless they are fulfilled the 
su^estion that the subject has any appreciation of danger at 
all is vacuous. If they are fulfilled, however, then it is no longer 
true that the subject only senses danger. Thus while cases of a 
person’s sensing ^nger may be proper cases of his bemg aftaid, 
they are catered for against a hacl^round of what I have taken 
to be normal cases 

Again, with thiyig a like fear of the dark, the point here is that 
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tlie dad: is feared because it renders the subject vulnerable, un- 
able to observe adequately possible threats. If it \rere not any- 
way as a rule capable of discriniinatmg to some extent between 
those things which are a threat to it and those which are not, 
there would be no justification for calling its behavioux in the 
dark fear rather than, for instance, fumbling, nor its trembling 
fear rather than a phenomenon peculiar to it* night-shivers 

It might be objected that this is to treat fear of the dark as 
though it were a simple phenomenon. I should admit, therefoice, 
that this IS not quite so A child’s resistance to going up to bed 
alone may be taken as fear of the dark , but so may a person’s 
general nervousness in the dark, his habihty to jump at almost 
anything It is difficult here to draw hard and fast lines between 
cases where a person has some specific fear, cases where he is 
tremblmg all the time because he does not know what to expect, 
and cases where at the least sound or movement he jumps a foot 
In the first case he is fidghtened, in the last nervous, but what of 
the second ? One thing remains true, however : nervousness is 
an explanation that hdongs to the fear family, and no amount of 
jumping, diinkmg or squealmg will show nervousness in a sub- 
ject which is shown in general to be incapable of distinguishing 
the dangerous from the safe. There are, perhaps, people whose 
nervousness reaches such a degree that there is no longer any 
discrimination of this kind ; but these are cases whose previous 
history did show such discrimmation. If it did not, there would 
be no justification for talk of nervousness. 

' With regard to the many cases where fear is not given in to, a 
number of things need to be said, besides that they clearly occur. 
To begm with it needs remarking that m not bemg given in to it 
has been inhibited for some reason : that is, a part of the full 
pattern is for some reason irtissing , this is the point of the ex- 
pression “ not given into ”. Secondly, while it is not necessary 
that human beings, or animals fox that matter, should always 
give way to their fears, this is not to say that the connection 
between fear and action which tends to the avoidance of some 
hurt or harm is just contingent If that were so, a person could 
be said to be afraid on occasions, althou^ he had never even 
begun to act in the appropriate way without calm dehberation 
(or the possibihty of it) even once in his life. This, however, 
except, possibly, under one interpretation, is a difficult hypo- 
thesis, for it IS not easy to describe such a subject so that his 
fedure ever to ^ve m or begm to give in can be explained while 
still givmg some sense to the hypothesis. 

Suppose, for instance, that one suggested that a person might 
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Lave controlled Lis feais from birtL. He must Lave so controlled 
them tliat Le never even b^u, witLout reflection, to do any- 
thing conducive to avoiding danger. Yet in tLese circumstances 
it is Lard to see wLat sense can be ^ven to tLe notion of contioL 
It would seem that some time Le must Lave found Limsdf staitr 
ing on a course of action on wLicL for some reason Le did not 
wi^ to jembark; to be able to control Lis fears Le must be allowed, 
except perhaps in the exceptional case 1 shall mention later, on 
occasiou to get far enough to dkcover that Le is being led some- 
where where Le does not want to go, and consequently stop what 
Le is doing, that is, control Lis fears. Otherwise, it is imposdble 
to say what Le is setting about doing in controUii^ them ; rather, 
one is merely postulating something which accidentally never has 
its way. 

The failure to give in to fear, then, cannot be e:q)la3ned by 
control from birth onwards. One might, then, drop the notion 
of control. Fear, after all, is a feeling ; one can have the feeling 
without giving away , and there is no good reason why a person 
should not have the feelings throughout Lis life witLout ever 
acting appropriately- How if these feelings are to be thou^t of 
as pLymc^ sensations, such as Leart-flutteis, then indeed a person 
^^7 go through Lis life Laving these from time to time ; hut if 
this is all ; if Le never shows any signs of unreflective avoidance 
of any dangers ; then, if we take this last seriously, so that he 
Lims^ IS clearly puzzled by the suggestion that he wants, except 
in a calm sense, to avoid any dangers, there would no longer be 
any force in saying that he was afraid. He mi^t, indeed, be 
said to be excited in the presence of what was in fact dangero^. 
but for the rest, he would be a pecuharify who was never afraid 

The same point holds with such things as trembling and blench- 
ing, as distinct from flmohing. So long as the feelings or phytical 
signs have no connection, except by chance, with actions, they 
are inadequate ; whereas if they are turned into impulses or such 
phymcal signs as flinching, the connection with action is there, 
and is such that some explanation for the absence of action is 
needed. 

So far I have talked as though I were only taking account of 
human beings. But the same general point holds with animals 
If you describe an animal which never reacts hurriedly to danger ; 
wMch from puppyhood upwards always quietly takes stock of 
any given situation, and, if it is dangerous, does just what is 
needed to put itself out of danger and no more ; which is^ 

general un^ockable ; then you have just succeeded in desciibii^ 

an animal which is cautious but never afraid. This holds good 
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even if you add in tcemblmg and such like happenings, so long as 
you keep all suddenness of appropriate reaction rigorously out of 
the description 

Einally, it might be suggested that it would be enough to say 
that the subject wanted to avoid the danger, without bringing 
in any activity. But as I remarked earlier, any notion of want- 
ing^ t^t is brought m must not brmg with it any suggestions of 
having made up one’s mind to it, or having calmly contemplated 
the prospect and liked it. One knows, when one is afiraid, that 
one wants e 5^. to run away as far as possible (if one does know it), 
either m the doing of it, or in the difficulty of stopping oneself 
doing, where the points made about control come to bear. 

It may, perhaps, be the case that a given person or animal 
never comes across anything very dangerous and so never experi- 
ences anything more violent than an occasional heart-flutter, but 
is nonetheless afraid. I feel somewhat doubtful about this case, 
m view of the vanous things said earher , but suppose we grant it . 
still, the attribution of fear wfll only hold grant^ an unfolflUed 
hypothetical about more senous cases where there will be some 
reference to action 

This brings me to the pi»ia/acic conceivable case, wliich ina3’’ 
seem to be an exception Suppose a person brought up in ideal 
surroundings, always sheltered fiom any harm or pain, kept well 
out of the way of anythmg frightenmg You explam to lum 
about fear how people find it hard to undergo suffering or harm, 
and hard to do tiungs which risk it You also warn Iiim that 
you are gomg to make liim undergo some suffering, and you ox- 
plam how it is normally caused by certam circumstances, how to 
avoid the effects of such circumstances, and so what he will need 
to concentrate on domg if he is not to avoid the effects but to 
withstand them You then make him suffer, and exliort him 
never to do what is required to avoid its recurrence Finally you. 
fece him again with the oiroumstaiices which will result in this 
suffering. Nowgranted all these cii cumstances, perhaps he would 
be afiraid for the first tune, but nonetheless control himself ; and 
perhaps similar precautions could be taken for any future occa- 
sions. He could oontiol himself because he would know before- 
hand what to set his mind to doing : for instance, if standing 
stock still would keep him out of trouble he must concentrate on 
keeping moving, whfie if taking to his heels is what would save 
lum, then he must concentrate on staj'ing put. 

Quite apart from tlic example’s being far-fetclied. hou'ever. 
there are some points to be noted about it • first, it malfe*? no 
allowance for possibihties of a person’s being «urpri«ed by some 
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danger ; secondly, it supposes his hdng constantly preadvised of 
the means of avoidance, and so of what he must concentrate on not 
doing ; thirdly, whether he afraid or not will depend on whether 
he finds difficulty in not doing what fear would lead him to do 
(and, of course, on the kind of difficully). In short, the carcimi- 
stances have to he artificially contrived to ensure no possibihfy 
of action, and even so the reasons for attributing fear are reasons 
for supposing that hut for deliberate effort to do something else 
the relevant activity would have been embarked upon. 

To sum up this last section ~ I have claimed that central to the 
notion of fear are the notions of being able to learn to discrinunate 
between things which are dangerous and things which are 
not, of being able to learn some steps which are relevant to their 
avoidance, and of a tendency to act on this learning immediately 
on obsmvation of the danger. I have tned to support this by 
suggesting that while not all cases of fear would seem immedi- 
ately to exemplify these characteristics, they are examples which 
could not stand alone as examples without presuppoang 
these characteristics On the other hand, the kind of example 
which I treated earlier does seem to exemplify these character^ 
istics in a quite strai^tforwaid way, and consequently this type 
of example holds a kind of pride of place among examples of iBBX 
This is not at all to deny lhat other cases occur, or that they are 
indisputably genuine cases ; it is merely to say that they are so 
because they are in one way or another, more or less complicated, 
connected with the possession of certain characteristics of which 
other cases are more straightforward manifestations. 

Fear and Feehng 

The result of all this is that to attribute fear to a person or 
animal is to connect what is happening with the characteristics 
mentioned earlier, to explam it as a manifestation of those 
characteristics I^us any particular attribution supposes a good 

deal elseahout the subject, andthemostdrasticrehuttal of all would 

he one which i^owed that this particular occurrence could not he 
fear because the subject was incapable of learning about danger 
and so on. To attribute fear is to bring in as relevant to the 
mrcumstances a particular kind of reaction to danger. 

It may, then, be objected that fear is a feeling, and that to 
attribute fear is to attribute a feeling to a subject, and this has 
been wholly left out of account If the subject does not fed 
afiraid then he is not a&aid, and that is the end of it. Now that 
fear is a feeling it would he hard to deny, and also, for what it is 
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: worth, it must be admitted that unless this parficidar case is a 
case of the feeling then it is not a case of fear. TMs, however, 

- says very little until it is darihed ; and for this it is necessary to 
discuss and distinguish three things (i) the relationship of fedhig 

^ afraid to being a&aid, (ii) the question of giving in to one’s 

- feelings, (ni) the sense in which fear is a feeling 

(i) Once one starts talking of a person fedmg ^aid the emphasis 
certainly seems to be on the feelmgs he has at the moment . if he 
does not feel anything than a foritoi i he does not feel a&aid As 
has been remarked already, what he feels may vary a good deal, 
and doubtless other considerations of context come in to settle 
the question of whether it is fear, but still if there is no answer to 
such questions as ' What did it feel hke ^ ’ * What sensations did 
you have ? ’ then he did not feel afi»id It is not clear, however, 

' that he mi^t not have been a&aid If, walking through the 
jungle, I suddenly come upon Miss Anscombe’s aihgator barking 
at me, I may wdl take to my heels m fcight ; but if asked whether, 
when I saw it, I felt afraid, I might ri^tly answer that I had no 
time to fed anything, the next thing I knew I was running hard 
down the jun^e path. Yet 1 ran because I was afraid of 
the alligator, in fact the most obvious examples for feeling 
a&aid are cases where I stand my ground or do not know what to 
do, or where the danger is anticipated but not yet upon me , the 
most difficult are cases of my being earned away by my fear. 

(li) Yet these last are the most obvious cases of my feelings 
mastering me, where I had no choice but to act as they directed 
me The important thing about the feelings here is not that they 
are something I feel, but that I act as I do m a context where the 
supposition -Aat I might have dehberated about it is ruled out. 
Doubtless, m cases where I keep control, I am aware of the diffi- 
culty of not runnmg away and can notice various physical sensa- 
tions and so on ; but for my feelmgs to master me, this is not 
necessary 

The upshot of this is that to attribute fear to a subject is not 
necessarily to attribute a feeling to him in the sense of asserting 
that he feels somethmg , though if it is not it is to a<ssert some- 
thing about his feelings, where this amoimts to classiAing liis 
behaviour as in some way non-dehberativc. 

(m) None of this, however, accounts for one's cal]in£|r fear a 
feebng, which is attnbnted on all occasions. For on eitlicr of 
these counts it is a disjunction of possible feelings for as the 
sensations may vary, so may the actions tliat the feelmirs lead to 
Yet there is clearly a sense of * feeling ’ in which fear h one feeling 
and jealousy, say, another. As to the use of the word * feeling ’ 
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in tills Goimection, it is no doubt true that the occurrence of 
physical sensations is one thing which inclines us to it, though 
the fact that the reaction is not of our own choosing nor tiie result 
of practice also comes in. These, however, as has been seen, do 
not account for fear being thought of as one feeling. The point 
here would seem to be tl^t the concept * fear ’ caters for a fact 
about human beings, say ; the fact brou^t out earlier that they 
can learn about danger and so on. Now it could not be true of 
them that they were on occasion terrified or apprehensive or in 
dread, if this fact did not hold for them ; so that terror and 
apprehensiveness and dread are not classed as separate feelings 
It could, however, qmte conceivably be true of men that they 
were capable of recognising other people’s success and given to 
disliking it, and the othrar things required for jealousy, whether 
or not they were capable of discriminating dangers and so on. 
These facts are mutually independeut, and so phenomena inter- 
preted in terms of the one or the other are brought under different 
feelings. 

Thus, with regard to calling fear a feeling : the word * feeling ’ 
is doubtless us^ for a combination of reasons * (a) because of 
tile common occuirence of physical sensations, (6) because of the 
oppotition between fear-reactions and dekberation. But if we 
ask what is the principle of individuation by which fenx is to be 
classed as a feeli^, then we must refer to tiie ahihty to learn of 
danger and its avoidance, and the tendency to act upon this learn- 
ing without deliberation ; and to the independence of this abihiy- 
cum-tendency from others. Connection with this is what is 
being claimed for some behaviour, looks or feelmgs in eveiy 
attribution of fear. 

UmversUy of Oxford 



IL— EXISTENCE, PREDICATION, AND THE 
ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 
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Hume said, ” There is no being * * . 'cirhose non-existence implies a 
contradiction”,^ and Elant said, “The predicate of existence 
can • . be rejected mthout contradiction In TnaHng these 
clamis, Hume and Ennt mtended to bring out a pecuharity in 
assertions of existence, for the^ both ^uld admit t^t assertions 
that something Tras (or \ras not), for example, round might turn 
out to be self-contradictory, wrliereas assertions that something 
exists (or does not exist} could never turn out to be self-contra- 
dictory. How if this is a genuine pecuhaiiiy of assertions of 
existence, then it follows that any proof that something exists 
because its nonexistence imphes a contradiction will be invalid. 

A famous example of an argument which ptoports to prove 
the existence of something by riiowing that its nonexist^ce 
imphes a contradiction is the Ontological Argument, which pur- 
ports to show that it follows ficom a partic^ar concept of Gkid 
that such a being exists, and therefore that the assertion of the 
nonexistence of (Sod is self-contradietoiy. Most phHosophers 
have agreed with Hume and Kant that the Ontological Ai^ument 
IS mvahd, although it has recently been defended.^ My own 
view IS that ^e argument is basically unsound, but I find the 
standard criticisms totally imconvindng. In this paper I shall 
show what I take to be the faults in the standard criijciRmR and 
then go on to show what I take to be the proper oritioism of the 
argument 

The many versions of the Ontological Argument have in com- 
mon the following feature : a defimtion of “ Gfod ” is given from 
which, ^^by the use of certain premises, the conclusion, “ God 
exists ”, is deduced. The Ontological ^gument has frequently 
been attacked by casting doubt upon the acceptability of these 
pTCimses. r wish to avoid such controversies. I am interested in 
me move from a defimtion to an existential statement. There- 
fore I ^11 use an argiment which brings attention to bear just 
ou that move- This will be the specimen under discussion : 


Let the expression, “God”, mean “an almighty beina who 
exists and IS eternal”. Therefore “ God is an almighty being 

^ :^logues Concerning Natural JR^tgtan, Part IX. 
p Kemp Smith, Slacnullai^ 
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who eiusts and is eternal ” is true by definition, and that entails 
“ God exists 

This argument purports to demonstrate that God exists ” is a 
tautology, true by defimtion. It is not necessary to show that 
the esgpression, “ God ”, really does mean what it is here defined 
to mean, for the definition is purely stipulative But given that 
meaning, it is argued, anyone who demes that God, m the sense 
laid down, exists has contradicted himself. Only the laws of 
logic are required to show that he has contradicted hrmself . 

The following short objections to this argument will not do. 
(1) The question is begged from the start by using a proper name, 
“ Grod No, for ^d ” is not used here as a logically proper 
name I have simply introduced an expression mto ^course, 
an e:q)ression which is, grammatically, a proper noun. (2) 
Even if we grant the conclusion, “ God exists ”, that does not 
imply that there is a God or that something is a God Why not ? 
In ordinary discourse the expressions are used mterchangeably 
in most contexts. It must be shown, if it is true, that the imphca- 
tion does not hold here (3) Tautologies only teU us about our 
use of language, about the meanings of our terms, not about 
what actually is the case. This objection begs the question 
Proponents of the argument claim that here is a tautology which 
tells us about what actually is the case, namely that God exists 

(4) But then with suitable defimtions we could “ prove ” the 
existence of a number of thmgs which we know perfectly well do 
not exist. No, for the thing s we know not to exist would neces- 
sarily be different from the thmgs picked out by our definitions- 

(5) The argument involves a non-sequitur, for the premise is 
about a woid but the conclusion is about something different, ,a 
thing. No, the defimtion of the word allows us to prove, by 
substiitution, that the conclusion is a tautology. 

The traditional attack on the Ontological Argument consists 
in trying to show that the definition is inadmissible because it is 
ill-formed Kant argued that defimtions can consist only of 
stringB ofpredicates and imce exists ” isnot a predicate itcannot 
be a part of the defimtion Others have argue^d that exists ” is a 
purely formal dement, present in any defimtion of a thing, and 
therefore could not be used to show that some particular thing 
exists as opposed to anything dse I shall, in Part I, discuss 
these arguments in detail and diow that none of them succeeds 
m establishing any impropriety m the definition of “ God ” I 
have proposed. In Part II, I shall show that the^ argument, 
although formally correct, does not do what the reb^ous expect 
it to do. The agnostic will still be able to raise his doubt and the 
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atheist still be able to afSxm bis disbelief, no contra^otion 
aizsing in either case, even if each accepts the specimen argument 
under consideration 


I 


" * Exists * is not a piedtcate ” 

The Ontolo^cal Argument puiports to show that Grod must 
exist because the conchtion that ^ exists is a part of the defim- 
tion of the kind of thing He is. EAnt argued that it could not be 
the case that existence was a defining feature of God or of anj- 
thing else, because “ exists ” isnot^ as he put it (p, 504), a "real” 
or " determining ” predicate, (he admitt^ that, grammatiGally, 
" exists ” IS a predi^te). 

What is a " real ” predicate ? Kant defines it as something 
"which IS added to the concept of the subject and enlarges 
it ” [itnd ) This is a most unfortunate definition fox Kant to use, 
however, since it leads to contradiotLon with another important 
doctrme of his, that existeniial pjopositions me always syniliettc 
{ibid ) Sjmthetio judgments are those which “ add to the con- 
cept of the subject a predicate which has not been in any wise 
thought m it ” (p 48), and if existential judgments are always 
synthetic then " exists ” must be a predicate which adds to the 
concept of the subject, in short, a real ” predicate as defined 
above But even without the difficulties this defimtion of “ real ” 
predicate raises withm the Elantian system, it is not a very helpful 
defimtion, for it represents predicating something of a subject as 
^em^ng^ iJie concept of the subject (by enlaT giTig that concept), 
something only philosophers of a Eeconstructionist bent do very 
often But I shall say more of KanVs misrepresentation of 
predication bdow. 

WTiat argument does Kant give for holding that “ exists ” is not 
a real predicate, that is, not a predicate which adds something 
to the concept of the subject « He argues that if " exists ” 
were a real predicate, then in asserting that something exists we 
would be altering our concept of that something, thereby ending 
up with a different concept from the one we started with Smce 
we now We a new and different concept, we will have felled to 
assert existence of the origmal subject Thus if " exists ” were a 
predicate, " we could not, therefore, say that the exact object of 
my concept exists ” (p 505). But since we obviously can say 
that, we cannot be adding anything to the concept of the subject 
wnen we say that the subject exists, and therefore "exists ” 
oaimot be a real predicate. 
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It astomBhing that this argument has stood up for so long 
and is still commended by philosophers, e.g. by Malcolm (op. cat, 
p. 44), For the argument, if sound, shows that nothing coidd be 
a real predicate. Suppose I wish to say that something is red, 
where red ” is intended as a real predicate In asserting that 
the thing is red, 1 would be adding to my concept of the thing, 
and hence would be unable to say that ^e object as originally 
conceived is red, that the exact object of my concept ” is red. 
The argument which shows that “ exists ” is not a ‘‘ real ’’ 
predicate also show that nothing could be one. 

The difiS^culty here hes m an incomplete picture of predication. 
Kant seems to think that when I say that so-and-so is such-and- 
such, I must be domg one of two things : either 1 am extracting 
the concept of such-and-such &om the concept of so-and-so (an 
analytic judgment) or dse I am revising my concept of so-and-so 
by adding to it the concept of such-and-such (a synthetic judg- 
ment). Now which of these two things am 1 domg when I say 
that so-and-so exists ^ Koticing that existential propositions are 
often justified by an appeal to ei^enence (p. 606), Kant decides 
that they cannot be cases of extracting the concept of existence 
&om the concept of the subject. So they must be cases of 
revising concepte ; thus, " all existential propositions are syn- 
thetic But this really will not do either, smce to revise one’s 
concept of the subject is simply to change the subject of the 
proposition. Hence m other places Kant concludes that exists ” 
is not a predicate at all. Kant’s vacillation here comes from an 
overly narrow account of predication To say that so-and-so is 
such-and-such is sometimes ndther to analyse the concept of so- 
and-so nor to revise it, but, to put it rou^y, to say something 
about the object conceived of This use of language is obviously 
not peculiar to existential propositions. The sentence, “ Crows 
are black ”, may be used to express a proposition not about the 
the concept of crows but about crows, and when so used would 
create as much difficulty for Elant, given his account of pre- 
dication, as “ Grows exist ”. There may well be important dif- 
ferences between “ . . . are black ” and “ . . . exist ”, but Kant 
fails to bring them out by this line of argument. 

Philosophers have tried to express what they took to be the 
truth in Kant’s claim that exists ” is not a real predicate with- 
out appeal to that obscure notion of a real predicate. For example 
Malcolm restates Kant’s argument in this way : 

Suppose that two royal councillors, A and B, were asked to draw 
up separately descriptions of the most perfect chancellor they 
could conceive, and that the descriptions they produced were 
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identical except that A included existence in his list oP attri- 
butes of a perfect chancellor and B did not. (I do not mean 
that B put nonexistence in his list ) One and the same person 
could sati^ both descriptions More to the point, any person 
who satisfied A*s descnption would necessarily satisfy B’s 
descnpUon and vice vi^rsa (p. 43-44:). 

While Malcom admits that this is not a " rigorous ” argument, 
and " leave(s) tie matter at the more or less mtuitive level ”, he 
thinks it does show that " exists ” is very different in character 
from the expressions which go to make up a description or list of 
attributes of something. But I cannot see how it goes to show 
that at all For it seems to me false that any person who satisfies 
B’s descnption necessarily satisfies A’s Could not a nonexistent 
person, say Merlin, satisfy B’s descnption but not A’s % It can- 
not be said that Medm fails to satii^ B’s description (B might 
have had Merlin m mind when he drew up the list), unless the 
notion of satisfying a descnption is such that only real things, 
existent beings, can be said to satisfy a description. But if one 
uses this rather techmeal notion, the argument loses its intuitive 
appeal 


Svbjectrpiedxcate statements as leally JiypoHieticals 

Some philosophers have attempted to bring out the special 
feature of “ exists ” which debars it &om appeani^ m a defimtion 
m the following way. If we take “ Crows are black ” as a typical 
affirmative subject-predicate statement and “Crows are not black” 
as a fypical negative one, then they would claim that the affirma- 
tive statement is equivalent to the hypothetical, “ If there exists 
anything which is a crow, then that thing is black ”, and the 
ne^tive statement is equivalent to the hypothetical, “ If there 
exists anything which is a crow, then that thing is not black ” 
Now if we hold that existential statements are of the same form, 
then “ Crows exist ” would be equivalent to “ If there exists 
anything which is a crow, then that thing exists and “ Crows 
do not exist ” would be equivalent to “ If there exists anything 
whick is a crow, then that thing does not exist ” But the former 
hypothetical is a tautology whereas “ Crows exist ” obviously is 
not a tautology, and the latter hypothetical is not readily intel- 
ligible whereas ** Crows do not exist ” is perfectly edear. There- 
fore it is most implausible to claim that existential statements 
are of the same form as the typical subject-predicate statements, 
that is, implausible to construe ** exists ” as a predicate 
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I do not jSnd this argument very compelling. It is a mistake to 
think that the hypothetical expresses meamng of the typical 
sub]ect-predicate statement *(101106 lhat the hypothetical must 
be put m the form, “ If there exists anything which is . If 
we allow the antecedent clause to range over nonexistent as 
well as existent things, then the hypothetical, If anythingis . . . , 
then it exists ”, is not tautological and the hypothetic, “ If 
anything is . . , then it does not exist ”, is perfectly clear. And 
therefore the mam reason for saymg they cannot be equivalent 
to categorical existential statements has ^sappeared But if we 
take the antecedent m the strong existential sense, then the claim 
that such hypotheticals express the meaning of subject-predicate 
statements breaks down Consider the following subject-predic-* 
ate statement . Umcoms are proper subject-matter for mytho- 
logists.” It is not equivalent to ” If there exists anythmg which 
is a unicorn, then that thmg is proper subject-matter for mytho- 
logists ”, for the former is true but the fetter is false On the 
olher hand, Umcoms are proper subject-matter for zoologists ” 
IS false, but “If there exists anythmg which is a umcom, ^en it 
18 proper subject-matter for zoologists ” is true And these are 
not just odd cases. There are many other things which it would 
be true to say of umcoms, if they existed, e g that tliey would 
obey the laws of physics, be sou^t after by zoos, be mentioned 
m books which describe the species of animals, etc , but which 
are not tme of them smce they do not exist ; and there would he 
many things which it would be false to say of them if they existed 
but which are not false smce they do not exist So the pur- 
ported equivalence of subject-predicate statements to hypotheti- 
cals does not hold The reason is evident enough If a thmg 
exists, then given the way the world is it will have certam features 
and lack others, so to say somethmg about a thmg is not the 
same as to say what the thing would be like if it existed Of 
course a thing keeps its defining characteristics whether it exists 
or not, so azi^ytic subject-pre^cate statements will entail ana- 
lytic hypotheticalB, but in general the equivalence does not hold 
Nor does it hold if we understand the hypothetical as that of 
material imphcation, for “ Unicorns do not have horns ” is false 
but the parallel hypothetical, “ If there exists anythmg which is a 
umcom, then it does not have a horn ”, is true if taken matenally, 
which shows that they cannot be equivalent. 

Smce it is a popular view that subject-predicate statements 
are equivalent to hypotheticals, it is important to see how some- 
one might come to such a view One way would be through the 
TrRTit.iRTi restriction of subject-predicate statements to statements 
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about tbe concept of tbe subject If this were correct^ then the 
land of counter-example I used, where the thing referred to by 
the concept tarns out, ^ven the nature of the wodd, to have 
some feature could not anse All subject-predicate statements 
would be tautologous, dther by analysis of the concept of the 
subject or by revision of the concept of the subject, and m this 
limited case the equivalence would hold 
But there is a Ime of argument more plausible to the modem 
mind which would yidd the same result. Suppose one thought 
that for a series of words to express a meaninghil subject-predicate 
statement, the grammatical subject must refer to some existent 
or set of existents Then there would be no difference between 
attnbutmg a property to a thin g and attributing a property to 
the thing if it exists Agam my counter-examples could not 
arise. And philosophers have held such a view Ryle once said . 

How can we make propositions about Mr. Pickwick or sea- 
serpents, given that they do not exist * *We cannot For a pro- 
position IS only about something when somethmg mfact answers 
to the designation m it. And nothing answers to the pseudo- 
designation “ Mr. Pickwick or “ those sea-serpents 

And Broad holds, “ Diagoiis do not exist . , . cannot he about 
dragons ; for there will be no such things as dragons for it to be 
about ** ® Smce such propositions are not nfiftamTigl they 
must be about something, however, and philosophers of this 
persuasion have offered various candidates for the subject of 
statem^ts about nonexistents, ur ging that they are really about 
behefs, books, pa int i ng s, propositional functions, properties, in- 
sonptionB, or stoiy-tdlers 

I do not see why statements cannot he made about non- 
exist^ts We can dream about them, think about them, and 
describe them, just as we can wait for them, hope to have 
and look for them AVe can mention them, allude to or direct 
attentiou to them, and make reference to them. One tlnTig we 
cannot do, of CQiuse, is to point to them, and someone who 
of m^tiouiag, alluding or referring as a substitute for pomting 
^ be puzzled as to how we can point to what does not exist. 
But n we have not fallen prey to this overly narrow conception 
of what it is to mention somethmg, then we wiH not he puzzled 
about how we can mention something nonexistent 

Suppleweataiy 

1953 ^18™'^'^' PMosophy, and Pgyehteal Sesearek. Kew York, 
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The most modest proposal along this line is that of Strawson, 
who abandoned his earlier position that the use of a referring 
expression in cases where the object referred to is nonexistent is 
“ a spurious use ” ^ in which we either “ pretend to refer, m make- 
believe or in fiction, or mistakenly think we are referring when 
we are not refening to anything ” (p. 40), His modified view is 
that the “ primary ” use of referring expressions occurs when the 
speaker beeves the egression to refer to some existent, but 
that such expressions may be used to " refer in secondary ways, 
as in make-believe or in fiction But I take it that Sfecawson 
would still wish to say that unless we refer to an existent we do 
not succeed in expressing a subject-predicate statement that 
is, an assertion which a dmit s of truth or falsity. And if he is 
right about this, then it becomes more plausible to claim that 
subject-predicate statements are equivalent to hypotheticals , 
(I do not wish to suggest that Strawson would claim they are 
equivalent). 

But here again it seems perfectly obvious to me that state- 
ments which are true or false can be made about nonexistent 
things After all, unicorns do have horns, giants are two-legged, 
and Mr. Ficlrwick is a most benevolent gentleman Nor am I 
engaging in make-b^eve or stoiy-tdling when I assert these 
things. My groimds for such assertions are qmte different from 
my grounds for claiming that my neighbour is a most benevolent 
gentleman, but that does not detract fi:om the truth of such 
assertions. 

To summarise, the claim that subject-predicate statements are 
equivalent to hypotheticals fails, although perhaps a case could 
be made for thrir equivalence with hypotheticals in those cases 
in which the grammatical subject refers to some existent or set of 
existents If so, we might introduce a technical sense of “ sub- 
ject-predicate statement ’’ for those statements which are trans- 
latable m the way that “ Crows are black ” is translatable into 
“ If anything exists which is a crow, then that thing is black ”, 
For reasons which differ in each case, none of the following would 
be subject-predicate statements . ** Grows areplentifiil ”, “ Crows 
scatter during storms ”, ** Crows vary greatly ”, Crows change 
over the centuries ”, and “ Crows live in our bams ”, “ Crows 
exist ” would not be a subject-predicate statement either, since 
the requirement that the subject must refer to some existent 

1 P F Strawson, “ On Befemng ”, reprinted in Essays in Conce^val 
Analysts^ ed. A. Flow, Iiondon, 1956, p 36 

2 Ibtd footnote (added to original article), p 40 See also Strawson’s 

A Beply to !Mr. I^Uais ”, Philosophical Peview^ 1954, p 229. 
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would yield the result that if it were a subject-predicate state- 
xaeut it would have to be true.^ No wonder it would only come 
to the trivial ‘^Ifanything exists which is a crow, then it exists 
if construed as a sab]ecb>piedicate statement in ihe technical 
sense we have given timt term. But none of the peculiarities of 
** exists ” which are brou^t out by saying that it cannot be an 
dement in a subject-predicate statement, in the sense specified, 
go to indicate any impropriety in framing a definition in which 
** esists ” appears, such as the definition ctf God ” given above. 


“ Eansis ” as a universal preiicate 

When faced with the cdaim that if ** exists ” is tahen as a 
predicate positive existential assertions become tautological and 
negative extential assertions not readily intelligible, most philo- 
sophers have decided that exists ’’ cannot be taken as a predicate. 
But some have boldly accepted the conse^ence that ** exists ” 
IS a tnvial predicate, predicable of eveiythmg conceivable. 
Hence the Ontological Argument becomes harmless, for exists ” 
is a necessary predicate not only of Gk)d but of eveiything con- 
c^vable. As recent supporters cS. this view have put it : 

Every conception involves the predicate " exists Thus not 

only 6od’ s essence but every essence imphes existence.^ 

And Hume suggested a doctrine very much bhw this when he 
said : 


To reflect on any thing simply, and to reflect on it as existent, 
are nothmg diff^ent from each other. That idea, when con- 
jomed with the idea of any object, makes no addition to it. 
Whatever we conceive, \re conceive to be existent.® 


Thus attributions of existence to anything I conceive become 


Now whatever the intrinmo merits of this view, it is a most 
embanassmg one for Hume to hold. Eor he also wishes to main- 
tain that whatever we conceive as esistent, we can also con- 
MVB as non-ejostent ” « and thus that " the non-existenoe of any 
bemg IS as clear and distinct an idea as its existence 


pp^ 190-m^' to Logical Theory. London, 1952, 

^ Selby-Kgge, 

*DaTid ffijme, DMoguea Caneeming Natural Bdigion. Part EE. 

L ^ Suman, Uuderdandlng, ed. 

Xi A. Selby-Bigge. Oxford, 1902, p. 164. 
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Hiime uses “ conceive to be existent ” and “ conceive as existent ” 
interchangeably,^ these tvro doctrines are flatly contradictory, 
for the first implies that whatever we conceive we cannot conceive 
as non-existent and the second states that whatever we conceive 
we can conceive as non-existent Nor can we save Hume by 
interpretmg the second to mean that whatever we can conceive 
we can beheve to be non-existent, for if I cannot conceive of a 
thing except as existent, then surely I cannot bdieve m its 
non-existence. 

Perhaps Hume was writing cardessly when he said that what- 
ever we conceive, we conceive to be existent”, and eiqpressed 
his real thoughts more precisely when he said, “ whatever the 
mind clearly conceives moludes the idea of possible existence 
But if he did senously hold the first view, there are many wajrs in 
which he might have come to it. The reason he does give, 

Since we never remember any idea or impression without attn- 
butmg existence to it, the idea of existence . . . must be the very 
same with the idea of the perception or object.^ 

confuses the existence of the conception with the existence of 
what IS conceived, the recUntasfo^maUs of the idea with its ^eahtas 
ob^ectiva But he might have argued, in line with his notion of 
ideas as pictures, that we cannot form the picture of a thing as 
non-existent, and therefore cannot conceive such a thing Also 
his attack on the abstract idea of existence as distinguishable and 
separable firom the ideas of particular objects ^ and his connected 
claim that m m aking Judgments that something exists we only 
entertam the idea of the thing m an especially lively and forcefiil 
way ^ lead bim to say that the idea of existence cannot be some- 
thmg over and beyond the thmgs we conceive, and therefore 
would incline him to say that whatever we conceive, we conceive 
to be existent. 

Such a doctrine leaves most unclear what negative existenlial 
judgments could be, and yet it is obviously most important to be 
able to give such judgments sense. At one point, when Hume 
concerns himsdf with negative existential judgments, he aban- 
dons this dootnne, interpretmg them as jud^;ments in which 
the idea of the object is conjoined with idea of non- 
existence,® although in another place he flatly rejects such an 
interpretation wil^out giving what he takes to be the correct 
account ^ So far as I can see, the contradiction here was one 

^ Treattaet op, at, pp 66-67. ® Ibtd p 32 

^Ihid p. 66 ^Ibid p 623 

B Ibtd p 86 and passim, ^ Ibid, p. 15 

^ Ibtd, p. 96, footnote. 
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which Hume was nevei able to eliminate ^ Nor, so far as I can 
see, IS it possible to recoudie the two. If the dcfimtion of a sub- 
stantive must include the notion that the thing exists (which is 
what I take Hume s doctrine to mean), then that the thmg exists 
follows from the defimtion and is necessarily the case To deny 
that the thmg exists is to contradict oneself just as certainly as to 
deny that the thing possesses any other defining characteristic 
is to contradict oneself. And if all our conceprions of things 
include existence as necessary properties of the things, then no 
denials of existence will make sense 
Hume was mistaken m thinking that whatever we conceive of 
we must conceive to be existent For suppose it is a necessary 
feature of a chimera that it he not only a she-monster of a parti- 
cular sort but an imaginary she-monster. Then it would be a 
necessary statement that chimeras do not exist , anyone who 
held that chimeras exist would contradict hims elf. Could one 
conceive of a chimera ^ I do not see why not But one would 
be conceiving of it as nonexistent. 

I do not wish to suggest that philosophers were mistaken m 
thinking that “ exists is m many ways different from grammati- 
caUy similar egressions, for it obviously is. To take Hume's 
point, for example, if I wish to picture an animal, it will make a 
difference whether I picture it as yellow or not • but one cannot 
make the same land of sense out of spcaldng of picturing it as 
existent or non-existent It does not follow from this that what- 
ever I picture I picture as existing, but Hume is certainly nght in 
thinking that I cannot represent the existence or non-existence of 
the thing by addmg to my picture in an exactly parallel way to 
the way in which I represent the yellowness or non-yelloxraoss of 
the thing by add^ to the picture It requires some special 
convention to indicate that what is pictured is pictured as, say, 
imaginary. (Comic stop creators have special conventions for 
showing this for example by encircling it and linking it by a stream 
of small circles to someone s head to show that he is just imaginin^^ 
it) Tomakethispointistobringoutadifferencc between* 
and pre^cates hkc " is yellow Further differences between 
exists ’ and other predicates arc brouaht out in the arguments 
for the slogan. Fxists is not a predicate IVhat must fac 
shown, however, is that thc^e differences bear rclevantlv on the 
issue whether existential statements can be tiue by dofimtion, 

ifii-oi iIlumnntiR.; II nt rV h um (('.mhndzc ^ 

J t>-) dm^o^CQ the diflirulfioi: ^hi/h ir hf re r*; •rs-'**!;: frofi IT«*rr*e 
produLD “a losic m which tl e only hull? are hoh.gVal 
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I h&'ve been concerned to argue, m this section, that no differences 
have been noted which rule out existential statements which axe 
true by definition. 


II 

Until further arguments are offered, it seems reasonable to 
hold that there is nothing logically improper in so defining the 
expression, God ”, that God exists ” is a tautology and “ God 
does not exist ” self-contradictory. In fact it seems to me that 
the definition I have given expresses a concept of God (^ e., as 
necessarily existing) which many people actually accept (just as it 
is a common conception of Satan that he merely happens to exist). 
I wish to show m this section that this concept of God can give no 
support to the religious. I shall argue that no matter what its con- 
tent, this concept of Qoi is still simply a concept. What must be 
shown, and what camot be shown just by an analysis of the con- 
cept, is that there actually exists something which answers to the 
concept. Even if we have here the concept of an object which 
necessarily exists, a further question remains whether any existent 
meets the specifications of the concept. The difficully hes m 
showmgthat this farther question makes sense, for I haveadmitted 
that "" God exists” is a necessary statement, analytically true, and 
therefore it looks as if there could be no further question. But 
that is an illusion. It must however be dispelled. 

Ab a first step, I wish to point out that the concept of God is 
hardly umque in its capaciiy to generate a tautological existential 
statement. For one thmg, we could invent new tautologies. 
Suppose we introduce the word, particular ”, to mean “ object 
which exists ”, and the word, “ nonentity ”, to mean “ object 
which does not exist ”. Then to bnng out the difference between 
these two words we might properly say, tautologically, " Parti- 
culars exist and nonentities do not exist”. Eor, for another 
thing, do we have to mvent such words, for we already have many 
words with existential notions mduded in their meanings. The 
followmg sentences all have tautological uses . Existents exist ”, 
“ Fictitious objects do not exist ”, “ Members of extmct species 
existed once but no longer exist ”, ” Hallucinatory objects do 
not exist”, “Historica] persons have at some time existed”. 
I do not suggest that these seutences cau never be used m non- 
tautological ways, but I do suggest that they may be used tauto- 
logically m those circumstances m which we wish 'to emphasize 
that such concepts include as a necessary feature, as a defining 
element, notions of existence or non-existence. 
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As a preliniinaiy to seeing what these tautolo^cal esistential 
nlnims come to, let us examine the relation between expressions 
of the form, " A^s exist and of the form, ** There are A's 
Take the tautology, “Fictitious objects do not exist*'. One 
might think that “ Fictitious objects do not exist means the 
same as “ There are no fictitious objects But a moment's 
thought will show that this is incorrect, for although the former 
IS true the latter is false There are fictitious objects, many of 
them— Alice’s looldng glass, Jack’s bean stalk, Wittgenstein’s 
beetle, to mention only a* few. So “Fictitious objects do not 
exist” does not mean the same as “There are no fictitious objects,” 
Similarly “ Particulars exist does not mean the same as “ There 
are particulars In general, given a tautology of the form, 
“ A’s exist ”, we cannot deduce from it, “ There are A’s ”, nor 
from a tautology of the form, “ A's do not exist ”, can we deduce 
“ There are no A's And specifically, given the tautology, 
“ God exists we cannot deduce from it, “ There is a God 
The statement, “ God necessarily exists, but there is no God ”, 
is not self-contradictory 

As it stands, the situation is most paradoxical. For in many 
of its ordinary uses, “ A’s exist ' is equivalent to “ There are A's 
If I raise a question about the existence of pearls as large as my 
fist, it usually does not matter whether you say, “ Yes, such 
pearls Ksdst or “ Yes, there are such pearls So if there is a 
way of saying that certain things exist which does not mean that 
there are such things, then this must be explained. 

Now I have mismterpreted the situation somewhat. I have 
spoken as if it were important whether we used the form “ A's 
exist ” rather than “ There are A’s But this is not the case. 

There are A's ” is perhaps more resistant to bemg treated as a 
tautology but it is still possible to frame tautologies of the form, 
“ There are A’s “ There is what there is ” and “ There are 
what there are ”, are tautolo^es, and one could imagme situ- 
ations m which one might say them m this tantologiGal way. If 
I define ** particulars ” as ** whatever entities there really are ”, 
then "There are particulars” is a tautology, namely, “There 
are w^hatever entities there really are ” if I define “ a 

Gad ’ as “ whatever divine being there is ”, then There is 
a Grod ” is tautolo^cal too. So there is nothing distinctive about 
theforms ‘A’s exist” or “There are A’s” They both function in 
very smilar ways But we do have both forms of expression, and 
that is most convenient For it allows us to formulate a farther 
existential question, using the alternative form, when we are 
presented with a tautological existential asse:i^on. Thus if 
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someone says, tautologically, “ There are particulars l^.e, there are 
whatever objects there aie] ”, we can avoid the danger of formal 
contradiction m aslong, I grant that there are particiilars, but 
do particulars exist ^ ” 

What I am claiming is that if we are given a tautological exis- 
tential asseition like Particulars exist ” or " Grod exists ”, the 
existential question is not settled Just as the tautology, “ Fic- 
titious objects do not exist ”, leaves open the question whether 
there are fictitious objects, so the tautology, “ God exists ”, 
leaves open the question whether th^e is a God But what is 
this further question ^ How paradoxical it seems to deny that 
“ once one has grasped Anselm’s proof of the necessary existence 
of a being a greater than which cannot be conceived, no question 
remains as to whether it exists or not 

It is tempting to try to resolve the paradox m accordance with 
Aristotle’s principle that “ there are several senses in which a 
thing may be said to ‘ be ’ Then to say that fictitious objects 
do not exist would be to say that fictitious objects lacked, say, 
^atio-temporal existence, whereas to say that t^ere are fictitious 
objects would be to say that they had some other kmd of exis- 
tence — Whence no contradiction, smce m a sense fictitious objects 
exist and in a sense they do not But appeals to the systematic 
ambigmty of exists ” will not work in all cases, for we may 
deny that there are A’s m precisely the same sense of be ” that 
we claim tautologically that A’s exist For example, it will be 
tautologically true that particulars exist in precisely the same 
sense of “ exist ”, say, temporal existence, that it might be true 
that there are no particulars. 

A more promising hne of argument consists m showing that a 
tautological existential claim is quite difEerent &om a non-tauto- 
logical existential claim How are we to explam the difference ^ 
Suppose we say that a tautological existential assertion consists 
m attributing to the subject a special property, the property of 
necessary existence We could explain this property by saymg, 
& la Malcolm, that a bemg which has this property is such that it 
is sensdess to speak of its non-existence or of its coming mto 
existence or gomg out of existence or of the existence of anything 
else as a condition of its existence (pp 44-59). Now this account 
will not do First, the attempt to explam the necessity of the 
statement by postulating a special property commits us to an 
infimte regress of properties, for presumably this special pro- 
perty might not be one which a beiag just happens to have but 
one which it necessarily has and which it is sensdess to speak of its 
^ Malcolm, op cii p. 52 
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not and thns by similar reasoning we are led to necessaiy 

necessary-existenoe, etc And it is most nndear wbat these pro< 
perties could be or how we cotdd distinguish them But, secondly, 
it is not dear what this properly of necessary existence is, if th^ 
18 any more than a way of saymg that the existential proposition 
is necessary Am I making anything clearer when I say that 
squares, which are necessarily fouTHsided, have the spedal property 
of necessary four-stdedness 1 A defining property is not a special 
kmd of property. So the tautological ^araoter of the esisteutial 
assertions I have been discussmg cannot be explained by postu- 
lating a ^ecial predicate, necessary existence. Their tautological 
character anses &om nothmg but the definition we have stipu- 
lated for the subject term. But then we are stall left with our 
puzzle ' how IS it possible to say that A’s necessarily exist but 
there may be no A’s ? 

1 wish to consider one farther attempt to remove the paradox, 
one suggested by some remarks by Carnap on a somewhat different 
issue; 


If someone wishes to speak m his language about a new kmd of 
entities, he has to mtroduce a system of new ways of speaking, 
subject to new rules , we shall call this procedure the construc- 
tion of B.frameioork for the new entities m question. And now 
we must distinguish two kmds of questions of existence • first, 
questions . . . within the frameioorh ; we call them tnfernal 
questions , and second, questions concerning the existence or 
reality of tJieframeworL itself, called external questions ^ 

Carnap goes on to explain that “external questions” concern 
nothing but “ whether or not to accept and use the forms of 
expr^on for the fciunework iu question ”, a purely practical 
question to be answered in terms o£ e^edimicy and fniitfulness 
(p. 23). To apply this distinctioii to our paradox, given the basic 
definitions and rules of a particular religious language it will be a 
necessary statement that God exists (althou^ not, perhaps, a 
necessary statement that the Devil exists), but we may ask the 
further question. Is there a Gh)d ? meaning. Is this language a 
useful one ? “o & 

Now wmving objections we may have about the vagueness of 
talking of the fruitfulness ” of a set of expressions, it stall 
remains the case that " Axe there any As ” will not always be 
with asking if the language is fruitful, for it may be very 
frmtful to talk of perfect pendulums, frictionless puU^, the 


Canu^ “Empmeism. Semantics, and Ontologv’*, 
natxmale de Philosophte, § 11, Jamiaiy 1950, pp. 21.22. 
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ideal sociely, Badideaoa points, and tlie econozxiic man, even if it 
is perfectly clear that there do not exist such things. So the 
question whether there are such things cannot be identical with 
^e question whether it is in some sense fruitful to use expres- 
sions which refer to them ; a fiction or/ajon de pmler may turn 
out to be useful and fruits. 

"What lies at the heart of the puzzle about the Ontological 
Argument is the fact that our concepts have two quite different 
aspects, marked by the famihar philosophical distinction of mten- 
fflon and extension. A word like “ horse ” has a particular mean- 
ing and is logically connected with other words like " animal ” ; 
its corresponding concept, the concept of a horse, has a particular 
content and is connected with other concepts like the concept of 
an animal It is this intensional feature of words and their cor- 
responding concepts which makes certain assertions like “A horse 
is an animal ’’ tautological. But words and concepts are also 
apphcable to things. It turns out to he the case that there have 
existed, do now exist, and will exist entities such that it is true of 
each of them that it is a horse, true of each of them that the con- 
cept of a horse apphes to it. And this fact we may express by 
saying that the word, “horse” or the concept of a horse has 
extension. In maldng assertions about the extension of a concept 
there are typical forms of expression which we use " “ • . exist ”, 
“ , , . are non-existent ”, “ There are . . . ”, “ There are no . . . ”, 
“ . . are plentiful ”, . are scarce ”, “ . , . areextmot ”, “. .. are 

mythological”, . . are found in Africa”, etc That such expres- 

sions are lypioally used in assertions about the extension (or lack 
thereof) of particular concepts is what is coirectiy brought out in 
’ the slogan, " * Exists ’ is not a predicate But the typical use 
is not the only use. Smce any statement, with suitable definition, 
can be true by virtue of the meanings of terms, sentences with 

existential expressions can be used to express tautological state- 
ments The veiy same sentence which is typically used to make 
a chum about the extension of the concept may instead be used to 
make a claim about the intension of the concept. We cannot teH 
by the form of the expression how the expression is being used 
“ Partioulaxs exist ”, when asserted tautologically, is iised to 
make a claim about the meaning of the word, “ particulars ”, 
and therefore cannot be used to make a claim about the extenraon 
of the term Similarly, if someone uses the sentence, “God 
exists ”, tautologically, he tells us only that being an existent is 
a logical requirement for being God. If, on the other hand, 
someone asserts, “ Gk)d exists ”, non-tautologic^ally, then lie claims 
that the term, “ God ”, has extension, applies to some existent. 
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In the case of the Ontological Argument the only vahd con- 
clusion is an intensional statement about the meaiung of the con- 
cept of God. Afmtton the conclusion cannot be about whether 
anything exists to which the concept applies. The piima facie 
plausibility of the Argument comes ftom the use of a sentence 
when the typical use of that sentence is extensional. 
In this way it conceals the illicit move from an intensional to an 
extensional statement. 

It looked as if the familiar distinction between intension and 
extension, stood in danger of breaking down in the case of exis- 
tential tautologies But we have seen that this is not the case. 
For even when we have an existential tautology like " Particulars 
exist ” or “ God exists ”, it stall remains an open question whether 
the concept of particulars or the concept of Gk)d has application, 
applies to any existent- What is settled at one levd is not settled 
at another levd. It is important to see that we can go on te 
settle the question at the other level, too, for we can ^naie it 
a pnori true tiiat the concept has appUcation. For example, let 
the expression, the concept of God ”, mean ** a concept which 
has apphcation and apphes to a being such that . . Then by 
defimtaon the concept of God has application ; the statement, 
“ The concept of God has application ”, is now a tautology, given 
the definition. But nothing is gained by such a manoeuvre. We 
have given the expression, " the concept of God ”, a meaning ; 
we have framed a concept, namely the concept of the concept of 
Gk)d, and this concept makes certain statements tautologically 
true. Yetwe can stiUraise the extensional question, Does this con- 
cept refer to any existent ^ At this levd the extensional question 
would be whether there actually is a concept of God such that this 
concept has extension, and there is such a concept only if theie 
actually is a God. So making the condition of having appli- 
cation or extension a necessary condition for heing a concept of 
God stall leaves open the question, concenuag tiiat concept, 
whether it has extension Nothing has been seteled except 
meaning of a certain expression. 

Why is it that extentional assertions cannot he tautological ? 
Because they do not merdy tell us what the requirements are for 
being an A but, starting with these requirements, tdl us whether 
anything meets these requirements Even if it is a conceptual 
requirement that the thmg exist in order to be an instance of 
the concept, that in no way settles whether the requirement is 
met. And if we mal^e it a teutology that the requirement is met, 
by framing a concept of a concept, then we are left with the open 
question whether the newly framed concept has extension, lhat 
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is wliat is true m the thesis that no ezistezitial ’’ proposition 
can be analytic. But we must remember that an “ existential ” 
proposition can turn out to be an mtensional proposition, and 
therefore tautological. 

Smce much of what I have claimed depends upon the legiti- 
macy of the mtension-extension distinction, 1 wish to consider, 
finally, two threats to this distmction. The first concams the 
so-called mtensto^uzl object. When I conceive of an object, think 
about it, descnbe it, make a pamting of it, long for it, look for it, 
and e^ect to find it, it may nevertheless be the case that the 
object does not exist, that the concept has no extension But it 
is tempting to say that there must be something such that I 
conceive of it, think about it, describe it, etc., tempting to say 
that the object m some sense exists. And thus it is tempting to 
say that the mere fact that there is a concept of some object 
entafis that the object m some sense exists. Well, even if one 
says that, it is obviously not the sense in which the religious 
usually wish to say that Gk}d exists nor the sense in which the 
atheist wishes to deny that Gted exists. They disagree about 
whether anything answers to that concept of an object, not about 
whether that concept is a concept of an object. 

A second, and more troublesome, threat to the mtension-exten- 
sion distinction arises when we try to apply the distmction to 
certam concepts. We seem quite clear that the concept of a 
horse does have extension and that the concept of a unicorn does 
not have extension, and that these axe contmgent fact» But 
now suppose we ask whether the concept of a number has exten- 
sion. If we hold that the concept ultimately has as its extension 
things in the world, then it stdl remains a contmgent fact that 
the concept has extension. But suppose we are mchned to say 
that the concept has extension simply because, as we aU Imow, 
there are (infimtely) many numbers Surely it is not a contm- 
gent fact that there are (infimtely) many numbers. So if this 
fact leads us to say that the concept of a number has extension, 
then xt will be a necessary proposition that the concept of a 
number has extension and, given the concept of a number, we can 
say apiwn that the concept applies to (infinitely) many things. 

What makes this case p n^zlmg is that we have no idea what 
would count as establishing that the concept of a mimber has 
extension or that it does not have extension. We can mvesti- 
gate whether the concept of a number is a legitimate one, dear 
and self-consistent , we can note its logical connection with other 
mathematical concepts ; and we can firame propositions which 
state these oannections, even propositions like There exists a 
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number which is even and prune But what would count as 
showing that the concept, over and above its intensional content, 
has extension as well ? Where would one look for traces, signs, 
evidences, intuoations, or testunonies of the existence of numbers ^ 
Would we not say of someone who did thuik such a search sensible 
that he had misconceived the nature of numbers ? Nothing 
would count as showing that the concept of numbers had exten- 
sion over and above its mtensional content, and this is to say 
that the notion of extension does not apply here. The most that 
could be said is that numbers axe mtei^onal objects. 

The same thing must he said for the existence of Ghid. The 
most that the Ontological Argument establishes is the mtensional 
object, God, even if this mtensional object has the attnhute of 
existence as an intensional feature. To establish that the con- 
cept of God has extension requires adducing some additional argu- 
ment to show that over and above its intensional features, over 
and above the content of the concept (or the meaning of the word, 

God *’), the concept of Gk)d has extension as wdl. This addi- 
tional argument will of necessity have to be an g poster loj i argu- 
ment to the effect that certain evidences make it reasonable to 
think that some actual existent answers to the concept We are 
thus led to the result that the Ontological Argument of itsdf 
alone cannot show the existence of God, m the sense in which the 
concept IS shown to have extension. And this is just as the 
rehgious wish it to be They do not conceive of Gkid as some- 
thing whose being eiq>resses itself entirely in the concepts and 
propositions of a language game They conceive of BTiTn as some- 
thin which has effects on the world and can in some way be 
experienced. Here is a crucial respect m which HiR status is 
meant to be different &om that of the numbers The concept of 
Gkid is a concept which mxgli^ have extension. But some farther 
argument is tequked to show whether it does or not. 

Concepts are like nets What they catch depends in part upon 
how we construct them and in part upon what is outside the net 
Suppose I produce a net for catching fish one-miDionth of an inch 
long Of such a net we are entitled to say, “ This net catches 
fish one-m^onth of an mch long ”, and what shows that this 
statement is true is nothing but the construction of the net. Does 
the net catch anything ^ It catches fish one-millionth of an mnli 
long. Still, a question remains Shall we ever find such fi«h in 
our net ^ For those who hunger for such fiahj the existence of 
the net does not in any way jdiow that what they hunger for «hn.TI 
be given unto them 



m,— RATIONAL BEHAVIOUR AND 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLANATION 

By Peter AiiEXAEDER 
I 

It is offcen said that psychoanalysis has drawn otzr attention to 
the irrational springs of human behaviour. Becently, however, I 
have heard it said ^ that, on the contrary, psychoanalysis has 
revealed that our behaviour is more rational than we usu^y sup- 
pose it to be. The neurotic, according to this view, is radically 
misinformed but on the information he has he behaves rationally 
and if he discovers, or is supplied with, information he lacks he 
does the rational thiog and alters his b^aviour accordmgly. 
This is a temptmg and persuasive view but, it seems to me, a mis- 
leading one which calls for a detailed examination. I shall first 
show why the view appears to have some force, then discuss the 
notion of rational behaviour and finally raise some objections to 
the view. 

In The Psychopathology of Everyday Life^ and many other 
places, Ereud argued that many pieces of apparently accidental, 
haphazard or purposeless behaviour could be esplamed m terms 
of unconscious wishes or purposes I give three of his examples 
which will be convenient for testmg the view m question. 

(1) A woman patient always read '' storks ” instead of “ stocks” 
and did not know why she did so. Ereud explained this by dis- 
covering that she had no children but badly wanted them. 

(2) Ereud found that on a sheet of notes about his doily engage- 
ments he had himsdf written the correct date, September 20l^, 
and, under it in brackets, October 20th. He could not remember 
domg this and was, at first, completely mystified by it. He 
finally explained it in terms of an unconcious wish. He had just 
returned from a holiday, feeling fit and ready for work, but he 
had very few patients He had, however, a letter from a patient 
saying tiiat she would come to see hun on October 20th He con- 
cluded that his mistake sprang from a wish that the mtervening 
month had passed. He accounts for his easy discoveiy of the 
explanation by the fact that the disturbing thou^t ” was not 
unpleasant, 

(3) A young woman with a jealous husband danced a can-can 
at a party. Everyone was full of praise except the husband who 
accused her of behaving like a harlot ('* once again ”). The next 

Mr. J. W N. WatkmB and otlieia, m diBCiifiaion and conveisation. 
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day she went driving in a caniage, jumped from the carnage 
because, she said, she was afraid that the horses were going to 
bolt, and broke her leg. Her unconscious pui^jose, Freud says, 
was to punish herself for her forwardness and make it impossible 
for her to dance the can-can m the immediate future* (There is 
a good deal more supporting evidence for Freud’s esplanation.) 

The idea that apparently puzposdess and iimocent slips of 
tongue and pen can be ezplamed in terms of unconscious wishes 
and purposes is connected with the Freudian theory of the gener- 
ation and cure of neuroses. Even the simple examples I have 
quoted involve mmor neurotio symptoms but m the fully-blown 
neuroses greater stress is laid on the unconsciousness of the pur- . 
poses and wishes and the difficulty of discovering them. The 
general theory is, bnefiy, that a person who has dedres of which 
he IS ashamed or frightened protects himself from them by 

pushmg them mto the unconscious”, forgetting them beyond all 
normal power of recall, and substituting for the behaviour which 
would satisfy them some more innocent bdiaviour which, how- 
ever, is mysterious both to himsdf and to the ordinaiy observer. 
Such behaviour is often referred to as a “ symbolic ” satisfying 
of the forbidden desire and is also regarded as inflicting apuni^- 
ment for the repressed wish It is mysterious because it does 
not appear to serve any purpose and no adequate reasons for it 
are obvious. 

The view 1 am considering stresses the central assertion of the 
Freudian theory that it is possible to explain much of our be- 
haviour in terms of unconsdous widies, purposes, and so on. The 
behaviour which we usually call “ irrational ” can be shown to be 
based on reasons which can be unearthed by psychoanalysis. 
The examples I have ^ven show typical, though elementary, 
explanations of this sort At first sight it seems plausible to say 
that since reasons can be given for pieces of behaviour we usually 
call “ irrational ”, even this behaviour ’s, after alb rational, but 
at the unconsdous leveL It is a short step to the conclusion 
that Freud has diown irrational bdiaviour to be “ really ” rational 
and that we are, therefore, more rational than we usually suppose. 

I am mclined to thuik that the step, though diort, is in the wrong 
direction. 

The view is connected with a general account of human be- 
haviour according to which the’only way to e:g)lain an action, as 
distinct from a mere phydcal movement, is by showing that it 
was the rational thmg to do Attempts to eiqilam actions in 
terms of physical causes are, at best, no more tlian explanations 
of physical movements . attempts to e^lain them in terms of 
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foigetfolness or clrmasiness. or some other snci fccior, amotmt 
to adznissioiis that the acrions caimor be explained or to asser- 
tions tliat Thev irere nor actions at alL I do nor intend to discn^. 
here, this general view but only its application to r sychoanalrSe 
espfenation. 

It is important, here, to mention the distinction, to Trhicu I 
shall return, between rational hcVffs and rational bJiaiioyr. It 
may be rational or irrational to hold a ^ren belief bur given that 
I hold it, I may act rationally or irrationally on its basis. If I 
firmly believe, falsely and on insufficient evidence, that my 
neighbour is planning to poison me. that is iirational. But it is 
- rational, ghen my firm belief, to avoid dzinldng tea in Ins house 
and to instruct my vrife not ro leave hiTii alone in our irrchen. 

The view in qp^esrion is that the neurotic behaves rationally in 
tHs sense. He unconsciously holds a number of irrational 
beliefs bur, given these belieis, he behaves rationally. P^cho- 
analytic explanation, it is argued, involves ciscoverins these 
beli^. The theory of cure is that if rhe neurotic discovers, or is 
provided with, the information he lacks be will abandon these 
beliefe because he will see that they are irrationaL He wilL in 
consequence, stop behaving in a neurotic way. It is sometimes 
even argued that to dispel these beliefs, and to bring about a cure, 
it is sufficient to bring Aem to light, when their absurdity will be 
evident to the patient. 

I am concerned cLi^y vdth the alleged lationanty of the be- 
haviour laiher than the unquestioned nrarionality of the belies, 
and with p^choanalytic explanarion rather than cure. It is 
necessary for my purpose to examine the disrinetion between 
zatzonal and irrational behaviouT and to say something about 
explaining behaviour. These topics are the subiects of my next 
two sections. 


n. lUiiiona^ and Irrational 

It may well be that there are various senses in which the word 
" rationd ” is nsed in coimeerion wi^h behaviour. I shaE discuss 
here what appears to me to be a central and important sense in 
which it is commonly so used and ny to show that, at least in 
this sense, the view I am conriderinff is mistaken or m^leading. 

There is a difference between saying that a given niece of be- 
haviour would be rational in a given simation and saying that 
A's behaviour in that simation was rationaL TVhat makes a 
^ven piece of behavionr rarional in a given STnation is that there 
are good reasons for beating thus : what mak^ jI's behaviour 
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rational is that he behaved in the vny he did for those good 
reasons The good reasons v^re Jits reasons He had those 
reasons for bdiaving thns I diah mainly be working towards a 
closer analysis of what it is for a given person’s behaviour to be 
rational I shall not, I am afraid, arrive at a complete analysis 
of rational behaviour m this sense . but it will be sufficient for my 
purpose if I can correctly establish certain of its characteristiGs. 

Ar a first approximation I might suggest that A behaved 
rationally if he behaved thus for a reason. But this clearly will 
not do because we should not say ibis if ^’s reason was a bad one. 
I may do sametiling for a reason without its being the reasonable 
thmg to do or, afo) tton^ rationaL This is implicit in the fact that 
I can correctly say that 2^ was my reason for doing x while admit- 
ting that y IS not a reason or a good reason for doing x I may, for 
instance, have done x because I thought it would achieve y but 
now I see that it could not possibly have done so. 

Thus we must add to the first suggestion that the reason was a 
good reason But this is still inadequate since any reason /or 
domg X cannot be a very bad reason and a reason for doing x may 
be good without being sufficient One good reason for doing x 
may be outweighed by several good reasons against doing x or it 
may not by ttsejf {% e without other good reasons) constitute a 
sufficient reason for doing x. In order for x to be rational I must 
have sufficient reason for doing x, that is a reason or collection of 
reasons which is strong enough to stand even after weighing the 
important reasons for and against doing x. There may be a 
reason, a good reason or good reasons for doing x without there 
hemg sufficient reason So we have at least one further necessary 
modification of the origmal suggestion. Let me say that a piece 
of heJiat/iom was rational if it was done for reasons which constitute 
a sufficient reason 

I must now consider what it is for something to be a reason and 
to be a sufficient reason for certain behaviour. If I say that y is 
a reason for doing x I imply that x will achieve, or help to achieve, 

that the behaviour is somehow appropriate to what it is in- 
tended to achieve ; if I say that y is not a reason, or is a had 
reason, I imply that x will not achieve or hdp to achieve, y, or 
that it is unliktiy to do so 01 that it will not do so as economically 
as some other behaviour would oi that it will also produce other 
undesired consequences If x is very imhkdy to achieve y or 
could not postibly do so we could not correctly say ** y is a reason 
for domg x ” although I could still say ** Sly reason for limTig x 
was y^ If I say that y (which now may he complex) is suffi- 
cient reason for domg x I mean that x is likdy to achieve y and 
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that y is valued above all other things which may be brought about 
by doing x but which I do not want to bring about or whicdi I want 
not to bring about 

There are some difficult cases which do not at first sight seem 
to fit into this account of reasons. It might be said, for example, 
that when I thank someone for a present I do not aim to achieve 
anything and even that it is not correct to say that I had any 
reason. I think that there are perhaps cases m which thankmg 
someone for a gift is just a spontaneous gesture which would 
appear to be too calcu^ted if we said it was done for a reason.^ 
I doubt if this behaviour would be said to be either rational or 
irrational, but I am very unsure about this Of other cases it 
might be said that the fact that someone gave me a present was a 
reason, and perhaps sufficient reason for thanking him, and that 
no mention need be made of my wishmg to achieve anythmg. 
But m such a case I think we can always say that a reason for 
thanking him was that I wanted to show him that I was pleased, 
or gratd^ (or that I wanted to conform to convention or . . .). 
The question “ Why did you thank him ? ” can be answered by 

Because he gave me a present but it can then be asked agam 
m e^ectation of some such answer as “ because I wanted to 
show my gratitude I am mdined to think that whenever it is 
appropnate to ask for a reason for a piece of behaviour, it is poss- 
ible to give a reason in terms of someone’s wanting or intending 
to achieve something, even if m certain cases what it is mtended 
to achieve is consistency or aj>propxiatenesB or a state of mind in 
someone else. 

I can now e^and my account of rational behaviour. A piece 
of behaviour was rational if it was done for reasons which con- 
stitute a sufficient reason, that is, if it was likely to achieve what 
was mtended and unlikely to lead to other consequences whose 
undesirabihty outwei^s the desirabihly of what it was mtended 
to achieve. It was irrational if it was not done for reasons whidi 
constitute a sufficient reason, that is, if it was unlikely to achieve 
what was intended, or less likely to achieve it than some other 
piece of bdiavLour, or was likely to lead to other consequences 
whose undesirabihty outweighs the desirability of what it was 
intended to achieve 

There is, of course, a scale of rationahty between the most 
rational and the most irrational dearly it is irrational to do 
something which cannot possibly achieve what is mtended and 
clearly it is rational to do somethmg whidi is very hkely to 
achieve it without any unwanted side-effects. In between we 
1 My thanks^aie due to Paul Zifi for cozivincuig me of this. 
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often have to contrast alternative ways of behaving between 
which it IS not eai^ to decide. In a given situation, other things 
being equal, it is rational to behave in a wajr which is more likdy 
to achieve what is intended, less rational or irrational to behave 
inaway whichislesshkely orunhkely to achieve it. 

There may be a sufficient reason for behaving in a certain way in 
a given situation but if this is not my reason for behaving in that 
way then I cannot be said to have behaved rationally, by reference 
to that reason. It is therefore necessary to be clear about what 
it T neH TiR to Bjotfar a reason or with a reason in mind, to hate a 
reason or to say that a given reason was my reason. An inarticu- 
late person may sometimes be said to behave in a certain way for 
a reason, and even for a good or sufficient reason even tTinngh he 
is unable to say what this reason was. Bhbitoal actions and 
those performed during the exercise of a craft may be done for 
good reasons and constitate rational behaviour althou^ the 
agent was not conscious of the reasons before, during or after the 
actions. 1 may have a reason in mind without attending to it. 
However, I think that it is a necessary condition of my acting for 
a reason that I should be able to become aware of my reason if I 
think about my bdiaviour, although I need not be able to state it. 
To say that a given reason was my reason is to imply that, if I 
think of that reason or someone suggests it to me I can recognize 
it as my reason, or one of my reasons, for that behaviour (or as 
having influenced my behaviour). I doubt if it is correct to say 
“ I acted for a reason ” and at the same time to confess that, 
however hard I think about it, I cannot discover the reason and 
that, however many possible reasons are put to me, I cannot 
recognize any of them as my reason. If this is true rf having a 
reason it is tcuie of having a good or a sufficient reason. Having 
a reason, at least in this sense, is a necessaiy condition of be- 
having rationally 

It would be as well to mention here a consideration which will 
become important later. There is a perfectly ordinary, everydav 
sense of “ unconscious in which while I am not thinlang of 
something I may be said to be unconscious of it. I am at the 
moment unconscious of what I had for breakfast this morning 
because I am not thinking of it or trying to recall it, but if I did 
try I could probably recall it Similarly I may have a reason for 
behaving m a certain way and yet be unconscious of my reason at 
any given tune This is to be distinguished from the technical 
sense m which unconscious is used in p^choanalvsis. accord- 
ing to which what is unconscious is beyond all our nomal powers 
of recalL 
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K wliat I liave said so far is correct, both rational behaviour and 
irrational behaviour are such that they could have been con> 
sciously planned even if they were not. My account allows, as I 
think we normally would ^ow, that some habits and learned 
skills may be said to be rational. Irrational behaviour resembles 
rational behaviour in the sense that it is the sort of behaviour 
which it IS possible to give reasons for and against. 

I have used the wo^ “ mtention ” and “ intend ” because I 
wish to exclude from both categories such things as reflexes and 
sheer accidents For these, if we are to call them “ behaviour ”, 
we need a third category which may be called “ non-rational ” and 
includes any behaviour of which it does not make sense to say 
either that it was or was not done for a reason ITon-rational be- 
haviour could not be intended ; for example, famtmg or jumping 
when startled (lea! famting and leal jumpmg), or sheer accidents 
mvolving unforeseeable events, like unavoidably r unning over 
someone who runs out in &ont of a car. 1 cannot mtend to faint 
or run a person over unavoidably. 

It might be thought to be an objection that doubt can be cast 
upon the rationality of behaviour which tends to achieve what is 
desired, by questiomng the rationahty of seeking to achieve the 
particular thing desired. Behaviour which, m a narrow con- 
text, looks rational may be regarded as irrational m a wider con- 
text Given that I wieli to commit suicide it is rational to choose 
the gas oven rather than the electnc oven but there may be more 
rational ways out of my difGlciLlties than setf-destmction. This 
IS not, however, an objection to my view since suicide would be 
judged to be rational or inaiional m the light of yet other things 
desired and tiie criteria I have outlmed would simply be apphed 
m the wider context. 

Similarly, it may be rational to behave in a particular way 
given the bdiefs I have about certain matters of fact but these 
bdiefs may be irrational because they conflict with the evidence I 
have or evidence I could easily get or are based on careless or 
mistaken reasomng. But if I beheve that id is the case and that, 
in consequence, I ou^t to aim to produce then behaviour that 
tends to produce y may be rational, within the narrower context, 
no matter how wrong is my belief about w. The rationality of 
behaviour is relative to context. 

This bears obliquely on my reason for ^lot saying that behaviour 
which is rational must achieve what is intended m the way the 
ag&fit ^mlc8 it does. Suppose that we have discovered empirically 
t^t railway lines buclde in hot weather when gaps are not left 
between them, although we know nothing about the relation 
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between heat and esi)ansion. Then it is rational to leave gaps 
between them so that they do not bncMe, even if we think we do 
this m ordei to appeal to the aesthetic senses of the gods so that 
they will re&am &om bendmg the rails and even if, when we have 
learnt about heat and expansion, we no longer think it is rational 
to leave gaps became the gods prefer it. 

III. Explaining Bdiavioui and Jmtifyvng Bdwmour 

It IS easy to mistake a justification for a piece of behaviour for 
an explanation of it and I suspect that such a mistake is mvolved 
in the view I am considermg. The mistake may arise in this way. 
A person behaves m an unusual way and, without consultmg him, 
we ask ourselves why he behaved as he did That is, we look for 
reasons for his behaviour If we are able to find a sufficient 
reason we may think we have explained his behaviour, but the 
most we can be sure we have done is to justify behaviour of this 
sort m this kind of situation. We have not explamed^ts behaviour 
until we havediscoveredwhat/Msreasons were We have discover- 
ed somethmg that would explam it but not necessarily what does 
explain it. We may justify such behaviour by showing that it 
acffieved something of which we approve but we can explain it 
only by showmg what he mtended to achieve 

Suppose, for example, that for a month our fnend eats and 
drinks nothing but milk We cast about for explanations and 
decide, smce he has ^own some interest in nutritional problems, 
that he wished to show that Tnilk is a complete food for an adult. 
(There are, of course, several other reasonable conclusions we might 
reach ) This would be a good reason for his behaviour and suffi- 
cient, we think, to justify it But if we are ignorant of our Mend^s 
reasons we cannot say that this was his reason and althou^ we 
have justified such b^aviour to ourselves we have not explamed 
it We have shown how behaviour of this sort might be shown 
to be rational but we have not shown that he behaved rationally. 
The most we csan say is that if this was his reason it would both 
e^lam and justify his b^aviour. 

He may now deny that we have found his reason There are 
two possibilities, h^irst, he might give another good or sufficient 
reason, whic^h would both explain and justify his behaviour. 
Second, he might give another reason whicih was a bad one. This 
would explain his behaviour but not justify it or show it to be 
rational, just because it was a bad reason Thus to explain a 
piece of behaviour is not just to ^ow that it was a rational 
thing to do and to ^ow that it was a rational thing to do as not 
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necessarily to explain it. To explain a piece of bdiavionr we 
liave to i^ow wliat reasons the agent had * to show that he be- 
haved rationally wc have also to show that these reasons were 
sufficient. We may therefore justify such behaviour as A^s with- 
out either explaining it or showing that he behaved rationally 
and we may explain his behaviour without showing that he 
behaved lationally. 

There is an ambiguity about the word " reason ” which I 
^ould perhaps get out of the way. I refer to the ffict that we 
occasionally use “ reason ” in the sense of " cause There is 
sometimes a difference between saying My reason for doing x 
was y ” and “ The reason why I did x was y The second form 
may be used to mdicate causes as well as reasons in the strict 
sense I have been using. I can correctly say “ The reason why I 
fainted was that insufficient blood was getting to my bram 
Thus a statement of the form “ The reason why I did a? was y ” 
may be used either to reinforce the assertion that my behaviour 
was rational or for the different purpose of giving a causal 
account of what I did. It would be odd to say “ My reason /or 
fainting was that insufficient blood was getting to my brain 
because it suggests that on discovering the physiological fact I 
realized that ^e appropriate thing to do, finding no reasons 
against, was to faint, so I fainted. I can, however, say either 

The reason why I bou^t a thermometer was that I %vanted to 
measure my temperature ” or " My reason for buymg a thermo- 
meter was that I wanted to measure my temperature The 
need to include the word “ wanted ”, or some such word, in the 
desonption of the reason, in the strict sense, is important. 

IV. Gnticmns 

When we are considering behaviour in the oidinazy way, and 
not theoiizmg about it in manner of psychoanalysis, we find 
two sorts of bdiaviour which are convemently labelled “rational ” 
and “ irrational It is helpful, or sometimes essential, to con- 
trast these with one another and with the sort of b^aviaur which 
can be called “ non-rational But psyohoanaljdac theory im- 
plies that aU the behaviour which we call “ irrational ” can, at 
least m prmciple, be explained m terms of unconscious purposes, 
and so on. If we go on to say that this shows such behaviour to 
be rational we blur these distinctions. There would be nothing 
wrong with this if it were accompamed by arguments diowing 
these distinctions to be inaccurate or unnecessaiy, but such argu- 
ments do not seem to be forthcoming. Ab we iffiall see, nothing 
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of this sort follows fcom p^hoanalytic theoiy, so it is difficult 
to see how such arguments could he upheld. 

Here it is suffident to note that if we say that our irrational 
behaviour has been shown to be “ really ” rational we allow 
rational ” to be used only in contrast to “ non-rational It 
is not very instructive merdy to distinguish our faintings and 
unavoidable accidents fcom aU the rest of our behaviour, and to 
makeno farther distmctions. In making moral judgments, ascnV 
mg lespondhihty, assesdng intelligence, devemess, idiabdity and 
a host of other activities it is essential to make distiiictions. 

Moreover, the problems in which p^choanalysis originated de- 
pend upon this distinction. The meaning of “ rational ” in such 
contexts involves the contrast with both " irrational ” and “ non- 
rational If this is so, to assert that otii inataonal behaviour 
has beeu shown to he rational is to use “ rational ” in a new sense 


while pretending to use it in the familiar sense, for it leaves us no 
bdiavioui which csan be said to be, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, iirationaL 

This fiustrates any attempt to make the view more acceptable 
by saying “ h^eud has diown us that bdiaviour which is con- 
sciously inatioual is unconscioudy rational”. This is not to 
say that he has diown us that we behave more rationally than we 
usually suppose, for it is not to say anything about the rationahty 
about whidi we usually suppose. We usually, I suppose 

people to be rational to the extent to which their behaviour fits 
the Griterion I have outiined, or something like it • we do not, 
without benefit of Ereud, entertain ideas about unconsdouB 
rationahty. This formulation does, indeed, leave the distinction 


•Lru.v T, AV UUCtfV UO UJLU.d,a 

&om conscious rationahty only in being unconsdous This is 
mideadmg because Ereud has not left us any behavioirc which is 
unconsdously irrational with whidi to contrast that which is un 
consdously rational ** Hational I suggest, is being used in 
such difPexent senses at the conscious and uncousdous levds that 


we must be v^ careful how we draw an analogy between them 
We might, in an attempt to save the view, retreat still further 
and daun that h^eud has shown our irrational behaviour to be 
'TnoTe hie our rational behaviour than we supposed, smce wheireas 
we formeriy thought that we could not give good reasons for it we 
now find that we can. This is to draw an analogy between 
p^choanalytic explanations and certain ordinary explanations 
of hdiaviour^in tenns of reasons for it The value of this 
analogy depends on the «tent to which the good reasons for 
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“ irrational ” beliavionr are lake the good reasons fox rational be- 
haviour. A more detailed examination mil shoTr that the reasons 
adduced in pEfychoanalytic explanations are very luilike what we 
would normally regard as good reasons and consequently that the 
behaviour in question is shown to be rational only m a new and 
unfamiliar sense. 

1 shall come to this more detailed examination by recapitulat- 
ing three points I made earlier and applying them to p^cho- 
anal 3 rtic explanations In ordinary circumstances (1) we may 
explain a piece of behaviour by showing that it was done for a 
reason or with a reason in mind and showing what that reason 
was ; (2) to esplain a piece of behaviour is not necessarily to 
show that it was rational ; (3) to show that somebody’s behaviour 
was rational it is necessary to show (a) that the agent had reasons 
and (&) that the reasons were sufficient reasons. 

Thus the fact that a psychoanalytic explanation can be ^ven 
for a piece of otherwise unez^lained behaviour does not show 
that behaviour to be rational unless (a) the reasons given were 
the reasons for which the agent behaved as he did and (6) they 
were sufficient reasons. It seems to me that there is some doubt 
about the possibility of satisfying the first condition and that the 
very nature of the typical psychoanalytic explanation makes 
impossible the satisfymg of the second This is not to claim 
that psycboanalytic explanations are not explanations or are use- 
less but only that they are of a very different kind from everyday 
explanations of rational bdiaviour. I shall discuss tiiese two 
conditions separately. 

{a) I have argued that when we say that I did something for a 
reason or with a reason in mind we imply that I must be able to 
discover that reason or recognize it when it is suggested to me 
as having influenced my behaviour. It must, at least m this 
sense, be my reason. I may recognize a suggested reason as a 
good reason without recognizing it as my reason and I may have 
to admit, if I am hdng honest, that my reason is not to he found 
among the good reasons. 

The sense in which we normally allow that a person may be 
unconscious of his reasons for actmg demands that he should be 
able to discover them by everyday methods of self-questioning or 
at least to recognize his reasons when they are suggested by others 
using similar everyday methods But the special sense in which 
“ unconsdlous ” is used m psychoanalysis may make all the 
difference, since a person’s unconscious reason, in this sense, is ex 
Jiypoihesi beyond his power to discover without the assistance of 
special techmques an^ usually, another person tramed in these 
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special tecbxuques, worlong on the basis of a special theory 
Neurotic behaviom is mystifying to both the neurotic and the 
ordinary obser\''er The discussions and other transactions 
necessary to dissolve the mystery are VQvy unlike the di^^cus- 
sions vre normally go through m finding explanations for normal 
behaviour. 

The nature of the techniques employed is very important in 
the present context Axe they such that the patient can be said, 
when he has accepted the explanation, to have iccogmzcd the 
reaso 7 }^ as those which in fact mfiuenccd Ins behaviour ^ This I 
doubt. Case histories show, again and again, that the patient 
meets the suggested reason as a stranger, failing to recognize it or 
resisting it violently, until a good deal of preparatory work, includ- 
ing the expoimding of bits of theory, has been done by the psycho- 
annljnst. Is this preparatory work correctly desenbed as showing 
the patient that these were in fact his reasons rather tlian .^^liowing 
him that, given the theory, these reasons are good « e, fit the 
theory ? Is his acceptance more correctly desenbed as ‘Jceinir 
what his reasons were or as seemg what liis reasons 7itu^t hm r been ? 
(“must ” not, of course impljnng logical necessity) Of coiir?e. 
his resistance to the reasons is explamed by the thcoi\* Wc aie 
all famihar with our own inner struggles not to admit a di«^ie]uit- 
able reason for which we have acted but wc are nUo familiar with 
our own reluctance to admit a disicputable rea«!on ivliicli wc are 
sure did not influence our action. Jlorcover, the importance of 
the transference situation suggests, ver>’ sliongly, I tliink, that 
the pTOce*^ses involved are not just tlioso associated with intel- 
lectual comnction ^ 

"Wlicn the patient accepts or “ discovers ’ uncon^ciou** rcacons 
he may be saying “ Now I see what my reason*? mu*^l ]*a\r hcr^n, 
though I did not *?iispcct it *' or he may he saj-inc Now I *^00 w hat 
my reasons were but I had forgotten tWm It !«; ea«y to 

that the alleged rea^on^ were not in fact efFeotive did init 

in fact influence the bcliaiioiir, Iml ratliei tliaf beh 'viour r.iu 
be mtcrprolod as if thev w ere and mnreovei ihat t he < ure be 
achieved if thi<; interpretation 1*? arreptod. wIiHIht or not it 
correct ^ I am suggesting that the may bo mr.n- liho tbo 

normal jiislifyiuc of an ectinn than the n<»niLjl cxpUin.tv^ an 
action even thouiih what I'^suos from it is mu very hU v 
tion for the action. There i*:. of cour-o. the d pr^ibl* v* 

of how it x*v possible to ih«eover that we r»uneirb« r* ‘•■'ic* 

* Di’rifk m r* ^ t * * •» 

ti'cnt ; r » tonrermne tli* 
efTevt I ute ** 
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we had forgotten, especially when the forgetting is of the Freudian 
type. 

(6) Compared with the ordinary acceptance of reasons for be- 
haviour, the acceptance of the psychoanalytic kind of reason for 
behaviour which before looked irrational is odd m another way, 
because we can never have been conscious of having such reasons 
for sucih behaviour The theory holds that unconsdous reasons 
are effective only because they are repressed and so unconsdous 
m the teclmical sense. In the ordinary way, before we say that a 
piece of behaviour was rational we demand that a sufficient reason 
be given for it. A sufficient reason is such that we can see that it 
could have been a reason for this particular behaviour and, I 
think, that we can conceive of ourselves as beliaving thus with 
this reason m mind We demand appropriateness. 

I doubt if the typical Freudian reason can satisfy this condition. 
Sucli a reason is a reason for this behaviour only because it was 
unconscious We can never know what it would be like to act 
thus with this reason in nund suice it does not make sense to talk 
of acting with unconscious (m the teclmical sense) reasons in 
mmd. The typical unconscious reasons are not the sorts of reasons 
which would lead to that sort of behaviour if we were conscious of 
them. The shocked reaction “ Good gracious, is that why I did 
it 1 I should never have done it if I had loiown ” is typical and 
says more than the speaker, and perhaps Freud, usually realizes. 
The whole point of the theory is that neurotics behave as they do 
because they fool themselves completely about certam things , 
but we cannot fool ourselves completely and be aware that we 
are foohng ourselves Unconscious reasons are not just possible 
conscious reasons for the behaviour in question . they would 
not be regarded as reasons for it if tliey were conscious. 

This does not mean simply that the patient would see the reasons 
as disreputable if they were conscious but that he would see them 
as madequatc. For example, suppose that my lungeing at lamp- 
posts with my umbrella is explomed by refenmg to my Oedipus 
Complex My alleged reasons for behaving as I do are : 

(i) I feel that my father hates me because we are rivals for my 
molJier’s love and I therefore wish to loll my father so that I do 
not have to share her love , 

(n) I am ashamed of and feel guiliy about this widi so I conceal 
it from mysdf , 

(in) it IS still effective so I “ satisfy it without realizing that 
this IS what I am domg by some substitute activity such as lunge- 
mg at lamp-posts , 

(iv) I want to punish myself for having this wish. 
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Now if my wish to kill my father weie conscious it would be 
obvious to me that it was not adequately satisfied by my lungeing 
at lamp-posts If my wish to protect myself from my own guilt 
were conscious it would be obvious that such behaviour would not 
help. That is, these “ reasons ” can be reasons for this behaviour 
oidy if they are unconscious for they would not look like reasons 
if they were conscious. The fourth reason looks, at first si^t, 
more convmcmg. By behaving in an odd way I upset my relations 
with society by leadmg people to treat me as odd and so punish 
myself for my guilty wishes However, this is not a very effec- 
tive way of punishing mysdf as I would no doubt see if I were 
conscious of my guilty w^es and my desire to punish myself for 
them The reasons would not appear to be appropriate to the 
form of my behaviour and we might further question the behef 
that the mere having of certam wx^es ments punishment It is 
not satisfactory, moxeov^, to regard all these factors taken to- 
gether as constituting good reasons m the ordinary sense , even 
i they were aU conscious the behaviour would not appear to be 
appropriate 

It is true that if my father hates me tins may be a suffiment 
reason fox protecting myseK against him, but is it a sufELcient 
reason for neuiotiG behaviour m which I mdulge ^ Only, I 
suggest, m conjunction with the theory. The rdation between 
the reasons and the behaviour is not such that we would normally 
say that this was a sufficient reason for this behaviour. The 
relation needs explaining m terms of more theory. These con- 
siderations suggest that “ reason ”, “ good reason ” and “ sufficient 
reason ” ate used in this context m senses very different from 
thw usual ones In their ordinary senses, somethmg which 
would not look Hke a sufficient reason for doing x, if we were 
conscious of it, is not a sufficient reason for doing x. 

I can now return to the examples I quoted from Freud In 
each of these, the behaviour does not seem to be related to the 
alleged reason m the way m which ordmary behaviour is related 
to o:^ary good reasons for it The woman who read " storks ” 
for stocks ” does not appear, by so doing, to have furthered 
either the end of obtaining children or of concealing firom herself 
her own unhapj^ess and it is doubtful if she or others could have 
seen the behaviour as achieving anything except with the hdp 
of the Freudian theoiy 

Freud s own mistake about the date did not make the wished- 
for day come more quickly, nor bring him more patients, nor con- 
ceal from hims^ that he was short of patients If he had been 
convmced that it was the correct date it might have done the last, 
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but he was uot. Has behaviour would have been perfectly 
rational if he had meant merely to remmd himself that he had 
no important engagements unM October 20th, but he n^lects 
entirely this possibihly, J£ he had not been so mterested m ex- 
planations which fitted his theory might he not have thou^t that 
this was his reason ? Moreover, it is easy to suppose that he did 
not recognise the reason he gives as his reason but inferred that it 
was his reason because it was the kind of reason he was lookmg 
for — ^and, indeed, he mtroduces the reason by saying '' It was not 
difficult fxy ezplam . ” (tern terms of the theory) 

The woman who jumped &om the carnage could hardly have 
regarded her desire not to dance the can-can again or her desire 
to regain her husband's respect as good reasons for breakmg her 
leg if she had been aware of them. She did, of course, punish 
herself for dancmg the can-can and losing her husband’s respect 
but I doubt if she would have found it the appropriate kind of 
punishment if she had been conscious of all this. It is true that 
the punishmeut does, iu a sense, fit the crime but I doubt if many 
of us would regard our having danced the can-can as constituting 
sufficient reason for, and as being suitably punished by, the wilful 
breaking of our l^s Moreover, the husband’s loss of respect 
here was due, Freud darkly lunts, to more senous offences for 
which this is not a punishment with even this macabre kmd of 
appropriateness. 

In general, similar thmgs can usually be said about Freud’s ex- 
planations of neurotic symptoms. If I am said to do a; for uncon- 
sdous reason y, it is nearly always the case that y is not the sort of 
thing which we would normally consider a good reason for x. 
The theory is, of course,’ that y leads to x because it is repressed. 
The repression of the guilly thoughts is pnor to the behaviour so 
that the behaviour cannot be thought of as folfillmg a wish to 
deceive onesdf but only as fofilhng the repressed wish m spite of 
its being repressed or as punishing oneself for having the wish at 
alL The punishment itself seems always to be too severe, or not 
severe enough, or mappropnate m some other way. 

It might be said that the reason given for the behaviour is the 
whole complex repressed-guilty-desixes, that is, that the fact of 
repression is part of the reason. But Ihe same arguments apply 
smce if the neurotic could be conscious of having repressed his 
guilty desire this would stiU not look like a good reason for this be- 
haviour. Moreover, this begins to look like an account in terms 
of causes rather than reasons, similar to “ The reason why we 
- hear scuffiings is that there are imce in the cellarage ”. It seems 
more accurate to say ** The reason why he did this was that he had 
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repressed certain desires of which he felt guilty ” than to say 
** His reason for domg this was that he wcmted • I cannot 
discuss this here but wish merely to pomt out that there is a 
danger of confusing these two senses of reason in this situation. 
I have argued elsewhere ^ in favour of a causal interpretation of 
p^choanalytic explanations and cure but this would clearly be 
mcompatible with the view I have been examining. 

It seems to me that we can say that Ereud has shown that it is 
possible to construct a theory on the basis of which irrational 
behaviour can be mterpreted ds tf it were the outcome of given 
unconscious reasons. There is an apparent analogy be^een 
pi^choaiialytic explanations of irrational behaviour and ordinary 
explanations of rational behaviour But the analogy can be 
pushed so httle that it seems more of a hindrance than a help to 
use “ explanation ” and reason as if these words were used in 
the same senses m the two contexts, I have tned to show that 
unconscious reasons are very unlike conscious reasons.and especi- 
ally unlike what we normally call “ good reasons ” or “ sufiS-cient 
reasons ” for behaviour. If we do call them good reasons ** it is 
clear that we use these words m an imusual sense and are therefore 
not entitled to go on to say that such explanatioiis show our irra- 
tional behaviour to be really rational. This would be warranted 
if we added that rational “ was being used in a new sense but then 
the ongmal statement would lose its point I have no objection 
whatever to the use of words in new or iin n a ua l senses as long as 
it w clear that this is what we are dmTtg and that it 3S in some way 
helpful or ill'mninn.tiTig . 

Umveisity of Eiistol 


^ Ansi 8oc Supp Vdl 1955 



IV.— IS THERE A PROBLEM ABOUT 
LOGICAL POSSIBILITY? 


By JosIs a. Bbnabdetb 

AccoBBiNa to Hmne, it is an established maxini in metaphysics 
that wliatevei Hie mind dearly concewes vndudes the %dea of possMe 
exfisi&njce or, in other words^ that nothing we imagine i$ absolutely 
impossible Here at least is one ** maxim in metaphysics 
that our sceptical philosopher is prepared to accept as indeed 

established ”, More than that . it is precisely owmg to his 
reliance on that maxim that he is led to his bizarre contusions. 
Our natural understandmg assures us that it is utterly and com- 
pletely impossible for a cow to jump over the moon — it cannot 
even jump over a bam But it is Hume’s conviction that there 
exists “ an undeniable argument for its possibihty What is 
that “ undeniable argument ” ^ Simply this “ We can at 
least conceive a change in the course of nature ; which suffi- 
ciently proves that such a change is not absolutdy impossible. 
To form a clear idea of anythmg is an undemable argument for 
its possibihty.” ^ I propose to examine this alarming notion. 
How did Hume arrive at it ^ What evidence might be adduced 
m its support ? Is there any such evidence ? Hume admits 
that the underljdng prmciple is not oiigmal with him. It has 
been “ established . . . m metaphysics Hume’s contnbution 
consists solely in exploiting that prmciple to a sceptical end. 

The principle itself — ^‘nothmg we imagme is absolutely im- 
possible ’ — ^is by no means self-evident to our pre-philosophic 
natural understandmg It requires proof. Far from bemg self- 
evident, it seems to be quite false. I can readily * imagme’ 
myself, m Hume’s sense of * imagme hflang the Great Pyramid 
oS the ground and high mto the air, with my bare hands, unaided 
by any resource of modem technology. But no one in his right 
mind (philosophers excepted, and plffiosophy is a divine madness) 
supposes that my httle fantesy m any way estabhshes the pos- 
sibility of the exploit We know — at least in our moments of 
common sense we fancy ourselves to know — ^that the exploit is 
utterly and absolutely impossible We call the exploit impossible. 
It IS a standard case, a paradigm case, of sheer impossibility, and 
in callmg the thing impossible we do not deny that it can be 
' imagined \ie pictured m the mmd or drawn on paper. What 
we do deny is simply the inference that because it con be 

^ Treatfset Bk I, Part n, section 2 (Selby-Bigge, Ed , p 32.) Hnme’s 
Italics ^ Op ctt Bk I, Part HI, seciiQii 6 (p 89} 
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* imagmed % tterefoxe it must te * possible *. TTitt what right 
is that inference negotiated ^ 

I have said that m conunon discooxse we are not prepared to 
accept as valid the inference ftom ' imaginability * or *con- 
ceivabdily’ to ‘posdbility’. I must now qualify that state- 
ment l^ere is indeed a sense in which if something is acknow- 
ledged to be ' ima^able ^ or * conceivable ’ it is cJso acknow- 
ledged to be ‘possible That sense of ‘ imagine * or ‘ conceive ' 
is, however, very different from that intended by Hume. The 
conc^ts of imagining and conceiving axe by no means tinivocal 
in common discourse. We may say of them, with Aristotle, 
A^erat TroAXa^w? or, with "Wittgenstein, that they comprise a 

* family of meanings \ Let me but ask, " Is it possible in the 
years ahead that war might break out over Berim ? ”, you wfll 
answer, " Yes, it is qnite possible ”, or “ I can very well imagine 
such a thing”, or " It is certainly conceivable These three 
alternative answers all mean the same thing. In the same way 
we should all insast that it is quite inconceivable that Paraguay 
will knodr out the Soviet Union tomorrow in a great war — nothing 
of the sort can be ima^ned — it is absolutdy impossible. Here, 
again, there is an equivalence of meaning m the three locurions 
There is certainly no inference If It is quite concrivable that 
war mi^t break out over BerKn, then it is certainly possible. 
But thwe is no inference tram the one to the other — &om con- 
ceivability to possibihly. So, too, if it is inconceivable and un- 
imagmable that Paraguay should knock out the Soviet Union, it 
is also impossible. No evidence is here required to validate a 
leap from ‘ inconceivabihty ’ to ‘ impossibaify *. The veiy same 
grounds that entitle us to say that the thing is inconcrivable (they 
are not psydiologieal grounds) also entitle us to say that it is 
imposrible 

The sense of ‘ concriving ’ or ‘ imagining * just noted— we may 
style it as the * serious* sense— must be radically distingnished 
from a second sense in which these concepts are commonly em- 
ployed second sense is the make-bdieve or stoi7tellin» 

sense, and it is identical with, or at least rather dose to, the sense 
mtended by Hume I can certainly invite you to join me m an 
adventure of the imagination in which you are to imagine a cow 
^pmg over the moon or even Paraguay defeating the Soviet 
^non with native foot soldiers fightiug thdr way across the 
Ukrme. These things can be represented in a painting or nar- 
rated m a work of fiction. They are thus imaginable in the 
second sense : but they are quite inconceivable in the first sense, 
t,e. one cannot seriously ima^e them actually to occur in the 
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real world. The two senses are so wildly different that as one 
reflects upon them one comes to feel that perhaps they have 
nothing m common but the name Many have been inclined to 
think that it is the make-beheve or pictorial or storytelling sense 
which IS actually primary and that what I have styled the 
^ serious ’ sense is merely secondary and somehow derivative &om 
it Philosophers in general m their investigation of what it is 
to imagme or conceive of something, have chosen to concentrate 
on our pictorial and stoiytellmg activities. They have felt that 
in the strict sense of the word — ^the concept being employed 
aTrAwf or Trpclyrws or tcupiws — ^we can certainly envisage or imagme 
or conceive of a cow jumpmg over the moon, and that it is only 
m some loose, colloquial sense — ^the concept being employed 
'irois or hrop^ivois or rponov rivd — ^that it may be said that the 
thmg IS qmte mconceivable or that nothmg of the sort can be 
imagmed. Constrmng the concept as a ^p6s ^ equivocal, they 
have regarded the make-beheve sense as privileged and primary. 

I suggest that this way of looking at tlie matter is a mistake 
It IS rather the ‘ serious ’ sense which is primary and the make- 
beheve or pictonal sense which is secondary. Serious thmgs 
come first m life, play comes afterwards The concept of make- 
beheve IS posterior to the concept of ‘ beheve ’ More directly to 
the point, perhaps, is the foUowmg consideration It is only 
when the concept is employed m the * serious ’ sense that a cogm- 
tive claim is made To affirm that it is conceivable that war 
might break out over Berlm and, a foit%07t, that it is possible ; 
to affirm that it is inconceivable that Paraguay should Imock out 
the Soviet Umon and, a that it is impossible — ^these 

certainly are cogmtive claims However, to entertam the nursery 
rhyme “ Hey diddle diddle/The cat and the fiddle/The cow jumped 
over the moon ”, that is, merely to imagme a cow jumpmg over 
the moon, m a spirit of playfulness — ^this is not to advance any 
claim to knowledge For it is not supposed that it is at all poss- 
ible that a cow imght really jtunp over the moon Who could 
imagine such a preposterous thing ^ There is, then, one sense 
m which the thing %s imaginable, l£e playful sense, and one sense 
in which it IS not imagmable, the cogmtive sense. The philo- 
sopher bemg one preoccupied with the problem of knowledge, he 
should be expected to concentrate upon the cogmtive sense as 
privileged and primary. 

Hume, among others, disappomts this expectation More 
precisely, he satisfies the eapectation but m a veiy peculiar way 
he executes a surprising concept-reversal , there is a concept- 
shift. No longer is it the ‘ senous ’ sense which is cogmtive , 
i 
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cognition appertains now rather to the pictonal or malce-beheve 
sense There is an exchange of roles here Let me explam 
We aie engaged in examimng that ** established maxim m 
metaphysics . . . that nothmg we imagme is absolutely imposs- 
ible ” I have raised the question, is that maxim true ^ It has 
been seen that, viewed withm the context of common discourse, 
the maxim is either true and trivial or significant and false, 
dependmg on the sense m which the word * imagme * is employed. 
If the woid IS assigned its * serious ^ non-Humean sense, the sense 
in which it is mconceivable and unimagmable that I might lift the 
Great Pyramid uuth my bare hands, then it is certainly true that 
if something is unagmable it is also possible Imagmability in 
this sense entails possibihty This truth, however, is qmte 
tnnal No evidence of any land is required to vahdate it To 
say that something is unagmable m this sense is simply another 
way' of saying that it is possible The terms are synonymous 
On the other hand, if ‘ imagine ’ is assigned its pictorial or make- 
beheve sense, then the maxim proves to be very significant indeed 
but, m the context of common discourse, it is qmte false I can 
fancy myself, m a moment of idle levene, hfbmg the Great 
Pyramid unaided , but my revene in no way establishes that the 
exploit IS possible. If, then, the maxun can be read m either one of 
two ways, followmg the canons of common discourse, we may now- 
ask m which of the two ways does Hume understand the maxim^ 
The answer to this question is tins m neither way Or, alterna- 
tively, we could answer the question m both ways Hume certainly 
regards the maxim as both true and significant If we may be 
allowed to distmgmsh the meamng of a word fiom its use, we may 
suggest that Hume effects a curious miscegenation There are 
two questions here What does Hume mean by the word * maa- 
gme *, and how does Hume me the word^ The answer to the 
first question is that he means by ‘ imagme * what we ordmanly 
mean by ‘ imagme * when we employ it m its pictonal or make- 
bdieve sense The answer to the second question is that he uses 
the word m the way we ordmanly use the word when we employ 
it m its ‘ senous ’ sense he uses it as a warrant for possibility. 
Hume’s concept is then very different from anythmg found in 
common discourse. Very much a new concept (it might even be 
styled a super-concept), it proves to be a violent birth bom of a 
shotgun wedding between "two concepts already famzhar to us 
We have found that m common discourse ‘ possibihty ’ attaches 
to * imagmabihty * in one sense but it is quite absent from it in the 
other sense Hume effects a reversal, and m -transferring the 
concept of ‘ possibility * from the one sense where it normally 
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belongs to the other sense where it is normally out of place, he 
transfers the concept of cognition along -with it. 1 am persuaded 
that it IS mconcGivable and impossible for me to bft the Great 
Pyramid, and T hold that conviction to be a matter of hnmvleige. 
Not so for Hume. My conviotion is robbed of its cogmtive 
status, it is demoted to the level of mere * belief \ mere ‘ habit 
CogniUvely speaking, the exploit is viewed as really possible : it 
could actually happen. On wliat gromids ? Because it can be 
imagined m the pictorial or make-believe sense. T^Hnch are no 
grounds at all, &om the standpoint of the natural understanding. 

Hume’s concqit-reversal issues in very radical consequences 
mdeed. Prior to Hume it was held that the pnnciple of causahty, 
that general maxim in iihilosophy that %vhatever begins to exist 
must have a cause of eocistcnccy ” was “ one of those maxims which 
thou^ they may be demed with the lips, ’tis impossible for men 
in their hearts really to doubt of Hume undertakes to ex- 
plode that venerable pnnciple by appeahng to another meta- 
physical maxim which he never questions, namely that ‘ nothmg 
we imagme is absolutely impossible He argues as follows. 

’Twill be easy for us to conceive any object to be non-cxistent 
this moment and existent the next without conjoining to it the 
distinct idea of a cause or productive principle. The separation, 
therefore, of the idea of a cause from that of a bcginmng of ex- 
istence, IS platnlg possible for the imaginatzon , and consequently 
the actual separation of these objects is so fai possible that it 
imphes no contradiction or absurdity ® 

How far possible is that * In the language of contemporary 
philosophical discourse, it is logically possible, which means 
scarcely more than tliat it is fiee of self-contradiction.® But 
is logical possibility a land of possibility 2 Is counterfeit money 
a land of money ^ Is a dead man a man ^ Can chess be played 
without the queen ® Is it then chess ^ ^ Suppose that m common 

1 Op at Bk I, Part III, sociion 3 (p. 79), Humo’s italics. 

® Ibid pp 79-80, italics mine 

3 Actually there is moio to it than that It is a fact that no idea is made 
of tin There is no contradiction, in tho strict formal logical sonso, m 
BSBBTting that some ideas are made of tm, yet tliat freodom from self- 
contradiction does not suffice to make tho thing logically possible Wiat, 
then, is the defining entonon of logical possibillity 1 ‘"Moamngfulness ’ ? 
But whot makes for ‘ inoaningfiilncss ’ ? Somothmg is said to ho logically 
possible or * meaningful ’ if it can he imagined or coneexxod ' So wo era 
nght back to our original problem how does imaginability entail 
possibility ? 

* Aristotle’s answer* Xeyerat TroWaxtHs dn-Aws, no, muff, yes Wittgen- 
stein’s answer ; Say what you please I 
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discouise some one were to suggest that there is^ after all^ a sense 
in which it is possible that I might lift the Great Pyramid, and 
upon being greeted with onr astonishment, he were to xeplj that 
it IS logicaUy possible We shotdd protest, if we were simple men, 
that this was a kmd of possibility that we had never heard of 
before Has the philosopher discovered a new kmd of possi- 
bihty ^ Has he perhaps d^overed that what hitherto has always 
been regarded as quite impossible is really possible after all ? Or 
IS logical possibihty simply synonymous with fireedom &om 
Gontradictum ? This last suggestion is too banal to be accepted 
as defimtive. Freedom from contradiction ia submitted as a 
giound establishing possibility. The one is held to entail the 
other. How is that inferenti^ leap negotiated ? 

Hume’s sceptuasm regarding the pnnciple of causality is merely 
a special case of a more general scepticism — scepticism regarding 
all umversal synthetic propositions, of which the principle of 
causality is but one instance There is no doctrine in cont^po- 
xaiy philosophy more firmly entrenched than that knowledge of 
umversal s^pithetic connectLous is impossible or that universal 
synthetic propositions can never be conclusively verified. The 
following account of the doctrine has succeeded in commanding 
widespread assent. 

We are told that \t e ‘ All men are mortal ^ is not a douhtfiil 
hypothesis, as Kume maintained, hut an instance of a necessary 
connection. . . . When a philosopher (Aristotle is the authority 
here — J. A B ) says that the proposition * All men are mortal ’ 
is an instance of a necessary connection, he does not intend to 
say that it is a tautology ^ It is left to us to point out that this 
IS all he can be saying . . - [General propositions of law], as 
Hume saw, cau never be necessary. However firmly we beheve 
them, it IS always conceivable that a fatme experience will lead 
us to abandon them ® 

* Conceivable ’ in what sense ? The ‘ senous * sense ? The 
make-believe ’ sense ^ In neither of the two. Here we have 
again that super-sense of the concept which models itself on both 
the o^ers without satisfying dther. We are led to suspect that 
the Pickwickian fallacy is being committed — that fallacy where- 
by one ^ves a familiar word a new meaning but at the same time 
ilhcitly cashes in the old. 

There is one objection to Hume’s position which is so very 

^ couisa not * Ho means that all men mvst die that it is veccssfiry 
that every man should die, that it is inconcenalh that I will not die. 

J AB 

A. J. Ayer, I^mffuage^ Truth, and Logie, chapter 5, pp 96-97 (Dotcr) 
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obvious and so very trencliaut that I am surprised it has not been 
seen to be decisive. In insisting that knowledge of uuiveisal 
synthetic connections is impossible, the sceptic is himself gnilly 
of advancing a xmiversal synthetic proposition. He falls prey to 
the familiar tu qxioque argument. However false Aristotle’s per- 
suasion may be, that knowledge of universal synthetic a ion 

connections is available to us, it iviU not be argued that his view 
can be shown to be self-contradictory. Yet self-contradictory it 
would have to beif Hume's position, being the demal of Anstotle’s, 
were to be accredited as analjiac. In de&ult of that, Hume’s 
position is synthetic, and the sceptic is hoist with his own petard 
for if it were m fact true that knowledge of umversal synthetic 
connections were radically impossible, then any knowledge of 
that truth — itself a case of universal synthetic connection — ^would 
likewise be impossible 

The tu quoque rejoinder bedevils Hume's position at an even 
deeper level than we have noted. Let us examine his argument 
at close quarters. Knowledge of universal synthetic connections 
is held to be impossible. On what grounds 1 'What are the 
premises of Hume’s argument ? Fust, that the opposite of a 
universal synthetic proposition can always be imagined, and 
second, that whatever can be imagined is possible. This last 
premise is our “ established maxim in metaphysics . . . that no- 
thing we imagine is absolutdy impossible In the context of 
common discourse the maxim has been seen to be either true and 
analytic or synthetic and false. Hume requires that it be both 
synthetic and true. Thus Hume’s argument urging that there 
can be no knowledge of universal synthetic connectioiis includes 
as one of its premises a univmBal synthetic proposition. This 
proposition, his bdoved Tna^Tn^ must itself be known to be true 

Ms condution is to be demonstrated. But if the maxim is 
known to be true, then at least one universal synthetic proposi- 
tion can be known to be true, and Hume’s conclusion must be 
false. This result confirms our suspicion that Hume is gnilty of 
the Pickwickian fallacy- He cannot allow Ins maxim to be syn- 
thetic. How, then, can he make it analytic ? Very easily, if he 
assigns to * imagine ’ its * sedous ’ sense. But there is no futine 
for bim m that option. ‘ Imagine ’ must be assigned its pictorial 
or make-bdieve sense. With that assignment, how can the 
nifl-dm be construed as analytic ^ There is only one way. A 
super-sense must be assigned to the concept of possibihty- For 
it is certainly not an analytic truth that whatever can be imagined 
in the pictorial or make-believe sense is possible (' possible ’ re- 
taming its familiar meaning). What predsdy is this super-sensa 
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whioli iniist be assigaed to * possible ’ ^ Can something simply 
be d^edj by fiat^ as possible in this super-sense^ t e, as logie^y 
possible, if it can be imagmed in tUe pictorial or make-believe 
sense. What could be more jejune or futile 1 It is imperative 
for Hume that his maxim f ulfil a double fonction — ^it must have 
the logical status of an analytic proposition but it must also have 
all the push and power of a synthetic proposition. He is thus 
caught up in his own cross-puiposes. ' Possible ^ must be given 
a new meaning, wd at the same time it must retam the old mean- 
ing. A new meaning is needed if the Tnamm is to be analytic ; 
but the old meaning is required if the maxim is to be employed to 
prove that I am m error when I suppose that it is completely im- 
possible fox me to lift the Great Pjrramid ^ Tke maxim is certainly 
designed to establish that the exploit is really possible — it is 
Sung in the teeth of all our deepest convictions of common sense. 
In addition, then, to assuming a new meaning, ' possible ^ must 
hold fast to its old one. Hume's super-concept of possibility 
thus proves to be a psendo-conc^t, uniting into one what cannot 
beumted 

In convicting Hume of the Pickwickian fallacy, we have failed 
to lay bare the underlying source of his concept-muddle That 
source can never be grasped unless we discover the ongin of his 
mlmg axiom that ' noting we imagine is absolutely impossible 
Hume brandirixes that axiom like a sword, but it is a weapon not 
of his own making " Established . . . m metaphysics ^ it comes 
to him as a legacy from earlier thought What exactly is its 
provenance ? The maxim certainly cannot be found in Anstotle, 
and I can find little reason for imputing it to Plato. I venture to 
^ggest that its ongin Kes m the school-metaphysics of the medi- 
evals Onehasbntto provide theroughest dx^of scholasticonto- 
logy to see that it continues to pxe^e over Hume’s reflections 
There are two types of hemg, necessary being and contmgent 
being. Every item in the world and, indeed, the world itself is a 
contingent bring. Eveiything perceived by the senses can be 
conceived to have been otlierwiae than what it is. Everything is 
possible The only limit to the range of possibihty is the law of 
contradiction, t.e. logical impossibihty. The human imnd cannot 
apprehend any natural or rational necessity explaining why what 
15 , IB as itos or even why it is at all. There are an infinite number 
of possible worlds that can be imagined. One of those possible 
worlds is that world which is exactly the same as our present 
world with but one exception — cows have the power to jump 

^ G/» As there is only a logical necessity, so tlioro is onl 3 ’ n logical 
impossibihty ”, TradaUis Logico-Philosophicus, 0. 376 
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over the moon. This possible world differs from our actual 
world m no other respect whatever. Even the cows of this pos- 
sible world cannot be distinguished by uny physical examinatioii 
from the cows in our own pastures. God could have willed, and 
indeed he may choose to will in the future, that this possible 
world should be the actual world. The future is thus entuely 
open. Modem ontology, following Hume, models itself on scho- 
lastic metaphysics. In the former as in the latter the distmctzon 
between necessary bemg and contmgont bemg is fundamental- 
only now, havmg lost confidence in the arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, the modem philosopher cannot jSnd any application 
for the concept of a necessary being. This is not to say that its 
correlative, l^e concept of contmgent beiag, is also abandoned. 
By no means ! Eveiythmg that exists is now seen as contin- 
gent ; to be is to be contingent, but contingent on nothing. 
Hence ‘ nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible 

I am proposing that the origin of Hume’s mayiTn and, more 
generally, of his scepticism (the one entails the other) is to be 
found in the medieval concept of contingency and, beyond that, 
in the scholastic concept of being. Yet even beyond Hume’s con- 
cept of bemg (' being ’ understood as radically contingent) there 
lies still a deeper source to his scepticism — in concept of know- 
ledge. I have said that for Hume the proposition * knowledge of 
umversal synthetic propositions is impossible ’ is itself a syn- 
thetic proposition I am prepared to retract that statement. A 
strong case can be made for the view that by assigning a super- 
sense to ‘ Imowledge ’ Hume renders the proposition anal^c. 
It is that Pidnvicldan concept of knowledge that we must now 
examme, for m laying it open to inspection we shall discover, 
finally, how he came to lose his way. Even more important, 
we shall find Hume himself indicatmg to us the trail, later to be 
blazed by Wittgenstein, which promises to get us out of the woods. 

Like so much else in Hume, his super-concept of knowledge 
does not ongioate m his own investigations Here agam he 
accepts a legacy from the past, adopting the “ method of expres- 
sion ” of “ those philosophers who have . . . defined [knowledge] 
to be evidence wJticdi aiises from the comparison of td&is 
We are remmded at once of Locke for whom knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas and, back of 
Locke, Descartes with his vnspeclio mentis brought to bear on the 
clear and distinct ideas of the intellect and, back of Descartes, 
Plato and Aristotle for whom it is the faculty of vo€s that grasps 
the first prmeiples of cogmtion Orientmg himself by a hi^y 
rationalisldc standard of j^owledge, it is not surprising that Hume 
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is driven to sceptidsm : the common evidence advanced to sup- 
port our convictions so seldom comes up to scratch! When 
Anstotle in the Posterior Analytics argues m behalf of the natural 
understanding in its persuasion that universal empirical con- 
nections are open to cognition, he disappoints us hy continuallv 
enlisting examples &om mathematics to illustrate the scientific 
enterprise K not logical necessity, then at least geometrical 
necessily is proposed as the model to 'which natural necessity is 
ejected to assimilate itself, Loclm 'was the first to see that if 
Euchdian geometry be adopted as the model par exceUevce of 
of cogmtion and, in particular, of cognition of necessary connec- 
tions, -then the concept of necessary connection 'will find little ap- 
plication in OUT empirical researches It is 'vain to suppose, as 
Aristotle supposes, tiiat the kind of in spectio mentis 'which obtains 
"when we apprehend the truth of the proposition ' no two straight 
hnes can enclose a space ’ is also to he fotmd when 'we apprehend 
the truth of the proposition ‘ All men are mortal The two 
things are very d^erent, and the second cannot be assimilated 
to the first. On the basis of the inspectio mentis standard of 
knowledge, which Hume retains, it follows virtually as an analytic 
truth that universal synthetic a posteriori propositions caimot be 
verifiecL But must we accept that standard % Is it the true 
standard 1 

There is a remarkable passage in Hume which is so pregnant 
with consequences, so unmttingly prophetic in its import, that 
one cannot hut marvel as one rea<& it In this passage Hume 
confesses that the concept of knowledge which he has relied upon 
to establish his sceptic^ conclusions is very definitely not the 
standard of knowledge which we employ in our natural inquiries : 
he admits that he bas been 'using familiar words in unwonted 
senses , he even seems to suggest that if we preserve the com- 
mon signification of words ** then we are entitled to assert that we 
are in possession of “proofs . . . entirely fcee firom doubt and un- 
certainly ** which vmify nniversal jynthetic a posteriori pro- 
positions. It is difficult to believe that Hume understood the 
passage the way we understand it today, after Wittgenstein 
In any event, I have little doubt that it will come to he regarded 
as a locus dassicus in modem philosophy. 


Those philosophers who have divided human reason into H o'*^ 
ledge aiidprohahility and have defined the first to be tbat tr 
u7<tc7i arises /rom iSie compansop of are obliged to cotnpr#*" 
bend all our arguments ftom causes or effects under the cenert.-! 
term of probabihty. But though everyone be free to u- 
terms in what sense he pleases, and accordingly in the prcc^d^ at 
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part of his discourse I have followed this method of expression, 
’tis however certain that m common discourse we readily 
that many arguments from causation exeed probabihty and may 
be received as a superior kmd of evidence One would appear 
ridiculous who would say that ’tis only probable that the sun will 
rise tomorrow or that all men must die , though ’tis plam we have 
no further assurance of these facts than what experience affords 
us F or this reason *twould perhaps be more convement, m order 
to preserve the common sigmffcation of words, and mark the 
several degrees of evidence, to distmgmsh human reason mto 
three kmds, viz that from hnowhdge^from juroo/a, and from 'jpro- 
hahiliUes. By knowledge, 1 mean the assurance arising from the 
comparison of ideas. By proofs, those arguments which are 
derived from the relation of cause and effect and which are 
entirely free from doubt and uncertamty. By probabihl^, 
that evidence which is still attended with uncertamty ^ 

I need only add that if we are prepared to follow Hume as far as 
this we shall have no hesitation in dropping his distinction bet- 
ween knowle^e and proofs- that distinction has no warrant m 
“ the common signification of words We shall not rest content 
with saying merely that we have “ proofis . . which are entirely 

free from doubt and uncertamty ’’ of the fact that * all men must 
die : * we shall also say that we have knowledge of that fact as well. 

Rehospedive Note 

Our effort m this paper to employ the Wittgensteiman elenchus to 
reinstate umversal synthetic propositions and, m particular, the 
prmciple of causahty wiU strike many readers as highly irregular and 
paradoxical. Is not Wittgenstem the sworn enemy of metaphysics, 
and have we not learned from Hume and Kant that the prmciple of 
causahty is the prime example of a metaphysical proposition ^ The 
paradox is resolved once one reahzes that the concept of a meta- 
physical proposition undergoes a profound change m Wittgenstem’s 
thought. The tell-tale mark of a metaphysical proposition proves 
to be, for Wittgenstem, the presence of a Fickwickiaiiism. Whatever 
else might be said agamst the prmciple of causahty, of Pickwiddanism 
it cannot be convicted I 

Sy}acuse TJmveisity 

iTreaitstf Bk I, Part III, secticm 11, Of the Probahiltty of GkaticeSf 
p. 124. Hume's itolics 



V.— MALCOLM AND MOORE’S REBUTTALS 
By James D. Oasnet 


Jn a recent cdtiGal notice 'vrlucb. appeared in this journal, ilr. 
Norman Malcolm restates reasons for his view that Moore's 
defence of Common Sense “ in so far as it is an interesting and 
tenable philosophical position *' is a defence of ordinaiy language.^ 
In this paper I axgne that to represent the example irhich 
l^Ialcohn cites of Moore’s defence of Common Sense in this Tray 
neither makes it a tenable philosophical position nor does it 
represent what Moore underwood himself to be doing. In the 
lart section I state how I believe this defence is to he imdeTstood, 
bnt I condnde that thon^ this defence is interesting, important, 
valuable, and, in the sense that Moore does not beg the question, 
tenable, it is not successful. 


I 

This passage which is found at the end of the sixth of Moore’s 
1910T1 lectures is selected by Malcolm as showing Moore's 
defence of Common Sense at work : 

If Hume’s principles are true, then. I have admitted. I do rot 
know noio that this pencil—the matenal object — exists. If, 
therefore, I am to prove that I do know that this pencil exists. 
I must prove, somehow, that Hume's principles one or both of 
them, are not true. In what sort of way. by what sort of argu- 
ment, can I prove this ^ 

It seems to me that, in fact, there really is no stronger and 
better argument than the following. I do inow that this pencil 
exists ; I could not know this, if Hume's prmciples were true : 
therefore Hume’s principles, one or both of them, are false. I 
think this argument is as strong and good a one rs any that 
could be used : and I think it reallv is conclusive, (pp. 119- 
120 ) 

Having cited this passage. Malcolm then asks the question. 
** Now what can be the value of this apparently question-begging 
rebuttal of Hume ? ” He Trrites that philosophers like Hume 
who maintain that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true must be holdmg that the notion of knowmg a mateiial 
object proposition to be true is self-contradictory and “ perhaps 

^ Since all the quotations firom Malcolm's article cppcrr on pp 96 anti 97 
of Mem, Januarv 1960. 1 will not give page references. All the quot ati-^ne, 
thus, which are followed by page references arc Irom So*i c PreoJn ^ 
of Philosophy^ Moore's 1910-11 lectures 

23 333 
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mtlioTit fully realising it that a sentence snch as ” I know that 
that thing sticking up in the garden is a shovel ” is self-^jontradic- 
tory. “ The important function of Moore’s rebuttal ” is simply 
to remmd us that such sentences have a “ correct use m ordinary 
discourse ” ox, as Malcolm writes a bit later, “ can be correctly 
used to make a true statement For to understand that the 
philosopher’s claim is mistaken “ . . it is sufficient to realize 
that those sentences do have a correct use m ordmary discourse 
. , . Thus Moore was not begging the question smce “ his very 
pomt was that it is really not open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use.”’M^colm concludes that in so far as it is 
an mterestmg and tenable philosophical position . [it] is merely 
the assertion, m regard to various sentences, that those sentences 
have a correct use in ordmary language ”, 

From what Malcobn writes one gets the impression that the 
rebuttal found m the quoted passage is addressed to philosophers 
who mamtam that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true. But the passage contams what Moore calls his argu- 
ment to prove that Hume’s prmciples are false Earher m ^e 
sixth lecture Moore points out that many philosophers argue that 
if Hume’s prmciples are true, then none of us ever knows of the 
existence of any material object, and they argue that smce 
Hume’s prmciples are true, none of us know that any material 
object exists Moore then considers the question whether if 
Hume’s prmciples are true, we could know of the existence of any 
material object The first part of Hume’s first prmciple and 
important part for Moore is that we can never know of the exist- 
ence of anythmg which we have not directly apprehended. 
According to the philosophers who hold that Hume’s prmciples 
are true, and, for that matter, accordmg to Moore himself, the 
only existmg thin g s which any man does directly apprehend are 
his own acts of consciousness and his own sense-data But smce, 
writes Moore, a material object is “ an object which has shape 
and IS situated in space, but which ts not similar, except m these 
respects, to any of the sense-data which we have ever directly 
apprehended ” (p. 119), it follows that if Hume’s principles are 
true, we can never know of the existence of any material object. 
But are Hume’s prmciples true * The passage Malcolm selects 
is Moore’s “ proof ” to show that Hume’s prmciples axe “ false ” 
(p, 119). Moore’s rebuttal is thus m substance addressed to the 
view that we can know something exists only if we directly 

apprehend it , -tt » 

Two questions come to mmd (1) Is Moore’s rebuttal of Hume s 
prmciples also a rebuttal of the view that none of us ever knows 
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of the existence of any material object ? (2) Is the view that 
none of us ever knows of the existence of any matenal object the 
same as the view that we do not know material object propositions 
to be trae ? The latter view, as we have seen, is what is suggested 
by Malcolm as the object of Moore s rebuttal. If the answer to 
both of the questions is “ yes ’ , then it would be proper to consider 
Moore’s rebuttal as addressed to the view that we do not know 
matenal object propositions to be true 

(1) As we have seen, Moore does not intend to prove false the 
claim that we do not know that matenal objects exist, but the 
reasons which are given by some philosophers for our not knowing 
that matenal objects exist Now ordmanly to prove false the 
reasons which support some conclusion is not to falsify the con- 
clusion or prove false other reasons which might be ^ven for the 
conclusion. But in this context this is not the case. There are, 
of course, a number of different reasons which are given for onr 
not knowmg that matenal objects exist, for example, the dream 
argument or the argument that smce I am sometimes deceived, 
I might always be deceived. But if it follows from each that we 
cannot know that matenal objects exist, then each can be refuted 
in the manner m which Moore refutes Hume's prmciples. For 
his argument agamst Hume s prmciples is that if they were true, 
then one cannot know that the pencil he holds in his hand exists, 
and since he knows that this pencil exists, it follows that Hume's 
prmciples are not true. As one can see, Moore's argument would 
equally prove false any premise &om which it would follow that 
he cannot know his pencil exists. Sunilarly. the premise in Moore's 
argument, if true, would prove false the conclusion of the above 
arguments, t e we cannot know that any material object exists 
Thus the way m which he would prove false Hume's pnnciples 
IS the way he would go about provmg false the conclusion drawn 
firom Hume's principles and the way in which he would prove 
false any other premises which might be offered m support of tins 
conclusion So if he has successfully proven false Hume's 
prmciples, he has tpso fado proven false any other premise or 
premises firom which the conclusion might follow and has m 
addition proven false the conclusion The answer to the first 
question is thus “ yes ‘ . 

(2) The answer to the second question is that in one sense the 
two statements are the same and m another they are not- Let 
me explam 

In the lecture from which the rebuttal which we are considering 
is taken. Moore pomts out that there are ' many philosophers " 
who deny that we can ever know of the existence of any material 
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objects but who think they are not denying our knowledge of 
material objects (p. 113)* Ifow this certainly sounds ounous 
But Moore goes on to explam that what we know when we know 
that a material object exists is that there exists something which 
must have certam chaiactenstics. In the first lecture he says 
that material objects are different sorts of things firom acts of 
consciousness, are situated m space, and exist when we are not 
conscious of them (p. 9). In the lecture we are considering, as I 
have already mdioated, he says that what he means by “ material 
object ” IS “ an object which has shape and is situated m space, 
but which ^s not similar, except in these respects, to any of the 
sense-data which we have ever directly apprehended ” (p. 119). 
In the next lecture he characterizes material objects m this way * 
they occupy space, they are neither sense-data nor composed of 
sense-data, and they axe neither in the mmd nor acts of conscious- 
ness (p. 132). Now the " many philosophers ” who think that 
they are not denying our knowledge of material objects when they 
are, are those philosophers who mamtam that to know of the 
existence of material objects is the smne thing ” as to know of the 
existence of sense-data (p. 113). But smce material objects are 
not sense-data, they do m £a^ deny that we can know of the 
existence of material objects. 

What has this to do with whether the two above formulations 
are the same * If Moore is correct, “ many philosophers ” who 
deny the existence of material objects would not mamtain that 
we do not know material object propositions to be true, such as, 
to use Moore’s example, “ This pencil exists That is, they 
would deny that we know of the existence of things which occupy 
space, are not composed of sense-data, etc , but would not deny 
l^at we can know that a pencil exists, for they would mamtam 
that to know a pencil exists is the same as to know that sense-data 
exist. “ The pencil, so fax as you mean by the pencil something 
which you know, ...” consists of sense-data (p. 114). In this 
sense 'Sien, the two formulations are not equivalent, smce one 
could deny that we know of the existence of "^ngs which are not 
composed of sense-data, etc., and not deny that pmpoBitions hke 
‘‘ I know that this pencil exists ” are true. On the other hand, 
if you understand words like “ pencil ” to refer to what Moore calls 
a ” material object ”, then it makes bttle difference which way the 
philosopher’s view is formulated For the denial that we can 
know of the existence of material objects, i e. thmgs which axe not 
combinations of sense-data, etc , would imply that such a pro- 
position as ** I know that tlus pencil exists ” is false if the word 
** pencil” refers to something which is not a combination of 
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sense-data, etc Smulady, if it wexe true that such, propositions 
understood m this way are always false, it would follow that we 
could nevCT know of the existence of things which. Moore calls 
** matenal objects 

n 


Since, as I liave argued, Moore’s rebuttal serves equally as a 
rebuttal of tke dauu that we cannot know that matenal objects 
exist as well as a rebuttal for any reasons which might be given 
m its defence, and smce one can represent the (daim that no one 
can know that matenal objects exi^ as the daim that we do not 
know matezial object propositions to be true if one understands 
material object propositions to refer to what Moore calls “ matenal 
objects ”, IS it conect, as Malcolm says, that “ m so far as Moore’s 
re^ttal is an mterestihg and tenable philosophical position” 
it IS to be understood as a renunder that matedal object proposi- 
tions, such as “ I know that that thing sticking up in the g£^en 
is a shovel ”, can be “ correctly used to make a true statement ” ? 

When Malcolm says that his representation of Moore’s rebuttal 
IS a tenable philosophical position, I take it that this mvolves 
Malcohn’s believing that Moore’s rebuttal, so understood, is not a 
case of begging the question and that it shows that the philoso- 
pher’s (daim is mistaken. In this section I will argue that if 
Moore’s rebuttal is so represented, it neither shows that the 
philosopher’s cdaim is mistaken nor escapes the charge of being 
an instmce of begging the question. 

Malcolm writes that all that is necessary to undemtand that a 
view Bucdi as Kume’s is mistaken is to realize that sucdi sentences 


as, " Iknow that that thing stackiDg up in the gardenis a shovel ”, 
have a correct use m ordmary discourse. Now all philosophers 
who deny that we can ever know of the existence of any matenal 
object would, I beheve, admit that m fact we do use such sentences. 


However, llalcolmsiiggests that if asentence caube used correctly, 
it cannot be contraihctory. And a few sentences later, Malcolm 
adds that Moore was reminding ns that certain sentences can 
be correctly used to make a true statement ”. But even here, 
according to Moore, “ many philosophers ” who deny that we 
can know that matenal obje^ exist would insist that such 
sentences are not contradictory and (san be coiretjtiy used to make 
true statements smce to say that we know that the thing sticking 
up m the garden is a shovel is to say nothmg more than that we 
know something about sense-data Thus if Malcolm is correct 
and Moore’s rebuttal is to be understood merely as a xemmder that 
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Bucli sentences are not contradictoiy and can be correctly nsed to 
make true statements, then his rebuttal would not meet the claim 
of many philosophers 

However, reminding the philosopher that such sentences are 
not contradictory and can be correctly used to make true state- 
ments would constitute a denial of l5ie philosopher’s claim if it 
were true that from the fact that such sentences can be correctly 
used to make true statements m ordmary discourse tt follows 
that we know that there exists thmgs not composed of sense-data, 
thmgs which exist unperceived, etc But is this true * Now I 
beheve that this is not true, and 1 beheve that Malcolm also holds 
that this IS not true. For if it were true, then from the fact that 
certam sentences are not contradictory and can be correctly used 
to make true statements it would follow, depending on the 
sentence, that either we know that things exist which are not 
combmations of sense-data, exist unperceived, etc , or that such 
thmgs do exist- Now if it were true that such thmgs exist and 
we faiow that such thmgs exist, then various forms of Idealism 
and some forms of Beahsm woiild be false. Thus from the fact 
that certam sentences can be correctly used to make true state- 
ments m ordinary language, it would follow that several philoso- 
phical views would be false I do not beheve that Malcolm 
holds that this is possible even though some cntics attnbute 
this to him. In addition I beheve that Malcolm would agree 
that pencils can neither be nor not be composed of sense-data 
because it makes no sense to speak of pen^ as so composed. 
If this is so, then the word “ pencil ” cannot refer to what Moore 
calls “ material objects ”, for he says that material objects are 
things not composed of sense-data. Now to say that pencils are 
not composed of sense-data could mean that it makes no sense to 
say that they are. But this is not how Moore’s saymg that 
pencils are not composed of sense-data is to be treated m this 
context, for his claim is the demal of the view of philosophers, and 
they do not mamtam that it makes sense to say that pencils are 
composed of sense-data but that they are so composed Thus if 
to say pencils are composed of sense-data is nonsense, then when 
Moore says that they are not, this is also to utter nonsense 
Consequently, it cannot be true that the word ** pencil refers 
to somethmg which is not composed of sense-data I beheve 
a analysis holds for the phrases “ occupies space ”, “ has 

shape ”, and “ exist unperceived ” as they appear m this context. 
- Thus if Moore’s rebuttal is understood merely to be a remmder 
that certam sentences are non-contradictory and can be correctly 
used to make true statements, then not only does his rebuttal not 
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show that the daim of “ many philosophers ” is mistaken, but it 
IS a remmder to them of what they agree is true On the other 
hand, if Mooie’s rebuttal is to deny the claim of these philosophers, 
then it would no longer be a tenable philosophical position smce 
a necessary condition to show that the philosopher’s position is 
mistaken is for words like “ pencil ” to refer to what Moore calls 
" material objects ” 

However, there is another difSiculty with Malcolm’s mteipreta- 
tion If his mterpretation is correct, Moore would beg the ques- 
tion 

If to remmd the philosopher that certam sentences can be used 
correctly is su£S.cient to show that the philosopher's claim is 
mistaken, then, Malcolm argues, Moore would not be beggmg the 
question, smce it is not really open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use I am not sure if Malcolm wishes the phrase 

to make true statements ” to be added to this last quoted 
sentence If so, then if words bke “ pencil ” are understood to 
refer to what Moore calls " mateonal objects ”, it would be open 
to question, for this is what the philosopher demes But let us 
at this tune mterpret Malcolm as maml^iimig that just the fact 
that certam sentences have a correct use is sufficient to refute 


the philosopher and that smce this is not open to question, Moore 
would not be beggmg the question 
It IS true that it is not open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use, but if this is to constitute sufficient grounds 
for the falsity of the daim of those philosophers whom Moore 
wishes to rebuke, then two other things must be true (i) Words 
like ” pencil ” and “ shovel ” must be understood to refer to what 
Moore calls material objects ” And (li) it must be true that if 
a sentence has a correct use, then it cannot be contradictory. 
If (i) were not true, then, as I have already argued, the “ many 


philosophers ” who deny that we can know that material objects 
exist could agree notonly that such sentences can be used correctly 
but that they can be used to make true statements without this 


admission bemg mcompatible with their denial If (ii) were not 
true, then from the fact that certam sentences have a correct 


use, assuming (i) to be the case, it would not follow that the 
philosopher’s claim is false But for the philoscqiher we are 
considermg, if (i) is assumed to be true, it is open to question 
whether (u) is true In fact the very daim of the philosopher is 
that one cannot know that a material object exists, for, as we have 
already seen, if Hume’s prmciples are true, one can only know 
what can be directly perceived And if the word “pencil * 
refers to what Moore calls a “ material object ”, smce a material 
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object is sometbiog one cannot directlj perceive^ it follows tliat 
to say “ I know the pencil exists ” is to say “ I Meetly perceive 
something which I cannot directly perceive ” — a contradiction 
Thus in order for the reminder that certain sentences can be used 
correctly to imply that the philosopher’s claim is mistaken, it 
must be true that sentences like “ I know the pencil existe ” 
(agam assummg that the word “ pencil ” refers to what Moore 
calls a material object ”) are not contradictory But this is 
what the philosopher denies Consequently, m order for the 
reminder to meet the philosopher’s daim, it must involve 
asserting what is at issue. 


m 

Is there a way to represent Moore’s proof which would remove 
the charge of lus beggmg the question 1 In this section I will 
suggest such a way. And I will show how his rebuttal should be 
understood if it is not a case of question beggmg. 

The passage quoted £com Moore’s lecture contains his proof 
that Hume’s principles are not true. The argument, as we can 
see, is that if Hume’s prmciples were true, then Moore could not 
know that the pencil which he holds in his hand exists But smee 
he knows that this pencil exists, it follows that Hume’s prmciples, 
one or both of them, are false. Now Moore speaks of this argu- 
ment as a redmUo ad cAsurdum argument But this is strange, 
since in such an argument one expects to be presented with 
consequences which are not readily seen and which one is mchned 
to thinV false. But as Moore pomts out his argument is not 
convmcmg to those who beheve that Hume’s principles are true 
and believe, as a consequence, that Moore does not know that this 
pencil exists. Borthemit is merely a statement of their argument, 
and thus a strange sort of ^educUo ad ahsmdwn However, 
Moore is aware of the strangeness for he goes on to say that 
to those who hold that Hume’s prmciples are true, his argument 

seems like beggmg the question Now Moore says seems 
like ” because he, I take it, does not beheve that he is hewing the 
question. And, m this lecture, he proceeds to show that he is 
not beggmg the question because his argument really is a good 
and conclusive argument” (p. 120) Moore’s argument is 
I do know that this pencil exists ; therefore, Hume’s prmciples 
are false. The' argument is a “ good and conclusive argument ’ 
because, first of all, the conclusion does follow from the premise 
If Moore knows that a pencil exists, and a pencil is a matenal 
object, then it is false that we can only knowthat which we directly 
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perceive (Hume*s first principle), for we can only directly appre- 
hend acts of Gonscionsness and sense-data. Secondly, his argu- 
ment is “ good and conclusive ” m that, according to Moore, he 
knows the premise to he true 

Those who are mclmed to make the charge that Moore was 
beg^g the question would, of course, admit '&at if his argument 
is good and conclusive, then he was not begging the question 
And they would admit that his argument is good in the sense that 
the conclusion follows from the premise. But they would object 
to Moore’s saying he Imows the premise to be true The premise, 
it will be recalled, is I do know that this pencil exists But 
this IB afBmung what is at issue. For what is at issue is Hume’s 
prmciples, and the first principle states that we can know only 
those thmgs which we can directly apprehend To assert that 
we can know that this pencil exists is to assert that we can know 
thmgs which we cannot directly apprehend 

There are several things m Moore’s rebuttal which make it 
similar to begging the question ; but, if Moore is correct, there is 
an important difference which would raise doubt that he is 
beggmg the question. Moore’s argument bears a resemblance 
to beggmg the question m that his premise is a restatement of 
what is at issue and his argument is not convmcmg to those who 
adhere to that which is supposedly bemg rebuked But Moore’s 
argument differs m this important respect - Near the end of the 
lecture Moore writes • 

But whether the exact proposition which formed my premiss, 
namely I do know that tins pencil exists ; or only the pro- 
position This pencil exists , or only the proposition The 
sense-data which I directly apprehend are a sign that it exists , 
18 known by me immediately, one ox other of them, I 
certainly is so And all three of them are much more certam 
than any premiss which could be used to prove that they are 
false, and also much more certam than any other premiss 
which could be used to prove that they are true (p 125) 

I would like to call attention to the last phrase “ much more 
certam than any other prenuss which could be used to prove that 
they are true ” In order to beg the question one either afiSrms 
or denies the question vniliout giving leasans. But it must be 
appropriate to give reasons If it is not appropriate, then one 
caimot very well be censured for afiSimmg or denying somethmg 
without givmg reasons. And if Moore is correct, it would be 
rather siUy to give reasons, for any “ reason ” whidi mi^t be 
given would not be as certein as that for which the reason ” 
would be offered Thus thou^ Moore’s argument is not 
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convincing and thongli its premise is an affirmation of that which is 
at issue, if Moore is correct, it differs from an mstance of beggmg 
the question enough, so that we do not know what to call it 

I have suggested that there are strong reasons for Moore’s 
rebuttal not being an instance of begging the question But m 
order for this to be true, Moore’s premise must be one for which 
it IS silly both to ask for reasons whicli could be used to prove 
that it IB true and to entertam the possibihty that there could 
be reasons wluch could be used to prove that it is false Moore 
thought that holding up his wooden pencil provided the circum- 
stances for uttering just such a proposition, I Imow that this 
pencil exists In such circumstances with the pencil before 
him, what could possibly lead him to say that he does not know 
that this pencil exists or what could lend support to Ins knowmg 
that tlus pencil exists ? Whether or not Moore is correct is not 
what I want to sl^ess but rather that Moore needed to do this 
m order to make a claim which would be, as he thought, unmune 
to support or rejection. Thus rather than Moore’s rebuttal 
bemg a reminder that certain sentences can be used correctly 
to make true statements, it seems tliat his rebuttal consists m 
producmg sometlimg in such circumstances that it would be out 
of order to give reasons either for why he knows it exists or why 
he Icnows it does not exist 

At the end of the next lecture Moore pomts out that Hume’s 
principles are either self-evident truths or empirical mductions 
Since, as Moore argues, they are not self-evident truths, for a 
self-evident truth is one which you can see must be true by merely 
considermg the terms, such as “ thmgs which are equal to the 
same things are equal to one another ”, they must be empirical 
inductions. “ But, this bemg so, it follows that no such general 
prmciple can have greater certainty than the particular instances 
upon the observation of which it is based ” (p 143). The fact, 
thus, that Moore loiows that this pencil exists is sufficient to 
falsify the generalization. If Moore is correct, then the way m 
which he goes about falsifymg Hume’s prmciples, providing a 
counter-example, is the onl^ way in which one could falsify them, 
smce they are empirical generalizations. And if this is so, then 
it seems odd to say that this is beggmg the question. Further- 
more, we can see the importance of producmg an example 

In summary Moore, I believe, makes a number of misialces 
in his rebuttal. Hume’s principles are not empirical inductions 
More importantly, Hume’s pnnciples cannot be shown to be false, 
though, I believe, they can be met in other ways. If I am correct 
m this, then one oaimot represent Moore’s rebuttal in such a way 
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that it 'Will show that the philosopher’s view is false Conse- 
quently, Moore’s rebuttal, though it is an mterestmg, important, 
and valuable philosophical position, cannot be a successful 
position. But though he mi^t with justification be censured 
for these thmgs, it does not seem that he is beggmg the question 
Purthermoie, I have argued that Moore’s rebuttal should not be 
represented as a defence of ordinary language. This representa- 
tion does not make it a tenable philosophical position. Also it 
does not represent what Moore understands himself to be doing 
For m Older for his rebuttal, so understood, to be even a demal 
of the view he intends to refote, words like “ pencil ” must refer 
to what he calls material ob]ects Now for Moore this is the 
case , so from the fact that certain sentences can be coirectly used 
to make true statements it follows that the view that 'we cannot 
know that material objects exist is false However, as I have 
argued, if this is what Moore was domg, it would be an instance 
of beggmg the question But as Moore looked at his rebuttal he 
was not beggmg the question but providing a “ good and con- 
clusi've argument ’’ And this, as I have argued, necessarily 
mvolves producmg an example of somethmg in such drcumstances 
that there can be no reason which would make it more certam that 
one knows it exists or that one cannot know it exists 



VI.— DISCUSSIONS 

ILLUSIONS AND DREAMS 
I 


It is sometimes said that one can never know whether or not one is 
awake. Malcohn^s way of dealmg with this problem is to say that 
the sentence I am not awake ” is a senseless sentence and does 
not express a possibihty that can really be thought. There are not 
two things for mo to decide between, one that I am awake and the 
other that I am not awake. ** There is nothmg to decide, no choice 
to make, nothing to find out ” ^ 

It seems to me that the words I don’t know whether or not I 
am awalce ”, cannot express a doubt at all. It is perfectly true 
that another person can know of me that I am awake, but this does 
not imply that it makes sense to say that this is somethmg that 
I can be said to know about myself. I think that the strongest 
temptation to beheve that the words ” I know that I am not asleep ” 
make sense comes from the observation that the words I know 
that he is not asleep ” have a perfectly good use We find it hard to 
beheve that ]ust changmg a pronoun m an assertion can transform 
that assertion from a meamngful one mto nonsense 

But this lack of symmetry between the first person uses of 
sentences and their third person uses should by now be famihar to 
us and no longer be a source of trouble What is surprismg is the 
ficequency with which philosophers, noticing the lack of symmetry 
here, manage to give a completely mverted account of its character 
when the sentences mvolved are psychological sentences or concern 
the mental. That account would make it appear that there is a 
problem about knowix^ what is gomg on m the mmds of others but 
no problem about what is gomg on m our own mind That, for 
example, the problem is how one can ever know that another man 
has had such and such a thought That I know that I have had 
such a thought or am havmg such a thou^t is taken for granted. 
So the lack of symmetry is noted all nght, but this account is 
completely reversed “ I know I have a headache ” is an assertion 
without a clear sense, whereas " I know that he has a headache ” is 
a perfectly normal and frequently used assertion It is a bit 
surprising that only recently have philosophers turned their attention 
to Ikis problem of our knowledge of ow omi minds 

Let us note first of all that m the case of ** I know that he is 
awake ”, it makes perfectly clear sense to ask ” How do you know 
that he is awake* ” But if you were to ask me “ How do you know 
that you are awake* ”, what could I possibly say by way of an 
answer* Suppose I were to say, " Well, I have a headache, and I 
never have a headache except when I am awake ”. Would this get 

’ 06 !m, Bioutledge and Kagan Paul, London, p 118. 
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TIB anywliere^ A man vlio can ask How do you know you 
are awakel ” can also a^ me kow I know tliat I have a headacke. 
How do I know^ Is there anything to say kere^ I can only say that 
we do not use tke ejqpiession I know 1 kave a headache ”, so no one 
can sensibly ask us how we know. Neither is there a use for the ex- 
pression, " I know that I am awake 
This companson between I am awiJce ” and ” I have a headache ” 
IS worth pursuing a httle further. A man can suppose that I am 
lymg when 1 say “ I have a headache ”, but he cannot suppose that 
I am lymg when I say “ I am awake ‘Why not? What is it to 
find out that a man was lying when he said that he had a headache? 
Is it not ]ust to learn that he subsequently admits that he was not 
telling the truth m the first placed If he insists that he had the 
headache and betrays no sign of attempting to deceive us we cannot 
logically insist that what he says is not the case. I am supposing 
that we ate dealing with a man who had a mild headache, one which 
would not involve his contorting his body or crying m agony. In 
such a case the man’s saymg that he had a headache wo^d be the 
cntenon of his having a headache, and his subsequent declaration 
that he was lying would be the cntedon that he had lied. But now 
we see why it is sensdess to suppose that a man was lymg when he 
said ” I am awake If it were like saying “ I have a headache ” 
m this respect, then we might suppose that we might find out that 
he was lying if he were subsequentiy to admit that what he first said 
was not true That is, we suppose that he says “ You know, when 
I told you I was awake, I really wasn’t ”. What sense would this 
make^ How could a man claim to have told us that he was awake, at a 
time when he was not awake^ He might have said these words m his 
sleep, but that could hardly constitute a he 
Now what conclusion can we draw fi:om this observation that a 
man cannot be said to have hed about whether or not he was awake? 
One condufiion is that a man cannot be said to have been truthful 
about the matter either. How odd it would be were any one to say 
X tells us that he is awake and he is bemg truthful about the 
matter” Where you cannot he you cannot be truthful either. 
Where the disfanction between lying and bdng tmthfdl does not 
exist neither does the distmction between giving a right and giving a 
wrong answer to a question. Are you awake^ ’ does not have a 
nght answer, any answer is as good as any other. But if any 
answer is as good (or nght) as any other, surely there is no question, 

” How do you know that you are awake^ ”, for the question “ How 
do you know^ ” can only sensibly be asked where one can suppose 
that the answer which h^ been given to a question might have been 
wrong When, that is to say, one wishes to know how it happens 
that one is able to give the right answer. But if one cannot give a 
wrong answer to a question what sense does it make to ask '' How 
do you know (or come to know) the right answer? ” It makes no 
sense to ask, ” How do you know that you are awake? ’ But if it 
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makes no sense to ask ** How do yon know^ ” then it also makes no 
sense, m this case, to say, I know It makes no sense to say 
I know that I am awake 

Scepticism m this area draws a good deal of its force from the 
very natural idea which we have of being awake as an inner state of 
which we can take note by means of a faculty of inner vision, mtro- 
spcction What 1 am trying to do is to show that this picture of 
the inner state will not do, i e, that the analogies upon which this 
picture rests break down at the crucial pomts This supposed inner 
state cannot be like a sensation or feelmg such as toothache because 
I can he about that , I can attempt to deceive you about my 
sensations and feehngs, agam, if one is foUoAvmg the model of 
sensations and feelmgs one cannot mamtam that it makes sense to 
ask “ How do I know that I am awake* ” as one cannot ask How 
do I know that I have a toothache* ” 

How, of course, one can sometimes ask oneself whether one is 
really sure about his “ inner states One sometimes can be m 
doubt as to whether one is not deceivmg oneself about one's motives, 
emotions, attitudes or even feehngs (in another sense of that word, 
c g. “ feelmgs of regret ”) Was I feehng regret, for example, or 
was it really self pity* Did I act out of patnotism, as I have been 
f.Allmg the story, or was it more just cowardice that moved me to do 
what I did* But if one can wonder about one’s motives or feehngs 
in any particular case, one can also suppose, m each such case, that 
another person mi^t know the truth about oneself even if one does 
not himself know. So another person might have known that I 
was not really angry, but jealous, while I have been telling myself 
(and others) all along that my feeling was one of anger. I have 
deceived myself but perhaps I have not decmved anybody else. It 
IS cunons that m pMosophical discussions of these problems it is 
often overlooked that the possibihty of knowledge and doubt 
concerning onr own “ inner states ” is tied logically to the possibihty 
of knowledge and doubt on the part of others. It is the converse 
which is not true. The theory of “ pmTleged access ” is just the 
reverse of these truths 

But here agam the analogy between “ Am I angry? ” and “ Am I 
awake? ’* breaks down. Could we suppose that someone else mi^t 
be m a position to correct my own “ view ” on the matter? Could 
someone else reveal to me that I am awake as he can show me that 
I am jealous Could I be mistaken m thinkmg that I am awake? 
Perhaps I could ask someone, “ Do gou think that I am awake? ” 
Of course not * Being awake is not like havmg an emotion or a 
motive or a feelmg m this way. 

The view that bemg awake is some “ inner state ” the presence 
of which I can take note of must end up by givmg away all claims 
to the support of the analogies which have been discussed above 
It cannot be like toothache because I cannot wonder whether I have 
that It cannot be like patriotism because, though I can wonder 
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whether I really am patriotic, it also makes sense to suppose that 
another may know better than I do But I cannot suppose that 
another may know better than 1 do whether or not 1 am awake. So 
one must end up by thinking of being awake as umque in all of these 
ways if one is to go on holding that one can sigi^cantly wonder 
whether or not one is awake. 

But perhaps the strongest source of the Cartesian kmd of scepti* 
cism in connection with dreaming comes £com the undeniable fact 
that we do sometimes ask ourselves “ Am I awaked '' and '' Am I 
dreaming^ ” Let us look more closely at these situations in order 
to see just what support they actually do lend. Sometimes as I 
awake bom sleep and am stiU not completely awake I do ask myself 
the question Am I awake? ’ This is especially likely to happen 
if I awaken m rather unfamihar surroundings. But notice the 
peculiarities of this question as it is now asked. In the first place, 
it would be absurd to ask this question of another, “ Am I awake? ’’ 
TVhere one cannot sensibly ask a question of another, one cannot 
sensibly claim to know the answer to that question. Further, one 
may ask oneself " Am I awake^ ”, but one cannot leep on ashng it. 
We would not know what to make of a man who after waking in 
unfamihar drcumstances asked himself the question “ Ani I awake? 
then went about getting dressed, eating his breakfast, etc and all 
of the tune kept on asking himsdf ^ Am I awake^ ” Perhaps such 
a man is mad, or he is philosophizing but the question as asked in 
the later hours of the monung is no longer the same question which 
was asked on ansmg. 

Why cannot one just keep on asking oneself " Am I awake? Is 
it because it is such an easy question to answer? It is rather that 
one does not find out or discover an answer at all L One just becomes 
fully awake and stops asking the question One does not make an 
espenment or test which could give the wrong answer. Rather one 
becomes folly awake and caimot give any further sense to the 
question One caimot think of an espenment or test here because 
the outcome of such a test or experiment is always the same. 
Suppose one pmches oneself Are there two possible results here? 
One favourmg the hypothesis of sleep and the other of dreaming^ 
Of course not ^ Which would go with which? 

n 

In a recent study of Malcolm's work Professor A. J. Ayer concludes 
that Malcolm's efiorts are a total failure This failure he says leaves 
us with “ no alternative to the classical theory ” ^ He summarizes 
his own view as follows Dreams are espenences. They are 
mostly illusions and are found to be so by the same criteria as 
apply to lUusions in general. Their pecuhanty. by definition, is 

^ Profe ssor Malcolm on Dreams bj* A. J. Aver, 27 c Toumal of Pftlocopfv. 
Vol LVn, Xo 16 . 4 August, 1060, p 535 
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that they occur to us only when we satisfy the physical conditions 
of being asleep But with respect to theix status as illusions this 
IS logically iirelerant ” (p 535) 

The observation which particularly interests me here is Ayer’s 
contention that these “ illusions ” can be found to be so by the 
same criteria which apply to illusions in general We have all had 
the experience of having an illusion at one time or another and then 
discovering that we were having an illusion Ayer seems to tbmlr 
that all illusions are such acoor£ng to the " same ” cntena What 
are these cntena^ “ The test which a perception has to pass 
m order to quabfy as veridical is that the information which it seems 
to yield shall ht in with that which is obtained £:om the vast 
majority of our other perceptions ” (p 533). This is what Malcolm 
has called the pnnciple of coherence Malcolm gives as one 
formulation of this principle the formulation of Descartes at the 
end of the Meditaiions '' 1 ou^t to set aside all the doubts of 
these past days as hyperbohcal and ridiculous, particularly that 
very common nncertainty respeotmg sleep, which I could not 
distmguish &om the waking state , for at present I find a very 
notable difierence between the two, m as much as our memory can 
never connect our dreams one with Ihe other, or with the whole course 
of our hves, as it umtes events which happen to us while we axe 
awake. And, as a matter of fact, if someone, while I was awake, 
quite suddenly appeared to me and disappeared as fast as do the 
images which 1 see m sleep, so that I could not know &om whence 
the form came nor whither it went, it would not be without reason 
that I ^ould deem it a spectre or a phantom formed by my bram 
(and similar to those which I form m deep), rather than a real man.” 

Kow Malcolm mamtams that the coherence principle is open to a 
fiital objection The objeclaon that should occur to anyone is that 
it IB possible a person diould Aream that the nght connections hold, 
Aream that he connects his present perceptions with ^ the whole 
course of his life The coherence prmciple tells us that we are 
awake if we can make these coimeotLons and asleep m a dream if we 
cannot but how does the prmciple tell ua whether we are notang 
and mainng connectionB, or dreammg that we are^ It seems to 
me that obvioudy it cannot and therefore the prmciple is worthless.” 

(p 108) 

Ayer admits that one mi^t merely dream that one had apphed 
the coherence prmciple sucoessfolly and therefore wrongly conclude 
that one was not dreaming He does not, however, beheve that 
this makes the “ test ” worthless It only shows that it is not 
conclusive He is quite convmced, he tells us, that he is awake and 
wntmg a paper Bnt he is quite wilhng to admit that he may 
subsequentfy have the experience of waking up to discover that he 
was o^y dreaming Still, so long as this does not happen and aU 
of his eiqpenences are “ consonant ” with his now wntog the paper 
he feels that they can ho taken as evidence that he is wntmg the 
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paper. But, of course, even if one does liave tie espenence of 
vraking up, this experience itself may not be veridical. It may be 
part of one's dream So my subsequently finding tie paper un- 
written mi^t itsdf be part ^ my anxiety dream ! Tiis is Ayer's 
argument In elftiTmng that one is not dreanung one is not claiming 
to know this for certain but only claiming to have evidence which 
supports this conclusion (p. 534:). 

So here we have Ayer wntmg a paper and at the same tune 
looking for evidence that he is writing a paper * Ayer treats the 
words I am awake ” as though they were a hypothesis for which 
we can accumulate evidence Bvidence may subsequently turn up 
that I am not now writing this paper. What evidence^ I may wake 
up ^ But havmg wakened np I may wake up again and then it 
turns out that I only dreamt that I woke up in the first place. Let 
us A-rarrmiR this idea of “ evidence " that I am now awake. 

If there can be evidence for a hypothesis there can also be evidence 
against it. So presumably there is also sometimes evidence that I 
am not awake But the whole concept of ** evidence ” m this 
context is queer. For one thing, all of the evidence is equally 
compatible with either “ hypothesiB ”. For Ayer claims that 
dreams are not mtrmsicalLy distanguishable ficom the veridical 
espenences which we have when we are awake ” (p 532). So any 
item of “ evidence ” that we are awake can equally be taken as an 
item of evidence that we are dreaming What sense does the word 
“evidence” have heie^ What sense does the word * evidence” 
have when a man sittang at his table and wnring a paper asks for 
evidence that he is \mtmg a paper^ Ayer says that as long as he 
does not have the experience of waking up, he has the right to assume 
that he is awake But waking up does not settle anythmg either 
One conld just dream that one woke up. Wdl, what loould settle 
the matter^ Ayer admits that nothing would settle the matter. We 
must just be content with gathenng more and more eiidence for a 
hypolhesis which no amount of evid^ce could as a matter of lo^c, 
estabhsh In my view, this renders absurd the view that “ I am 
dreaming ” or “ I am awake ” expresses any hypothesis at all. 

It is qmte likely that Ayer is misled m his thinkmg here by some 
such reflections as the following. It often happens that we beheve 
something reasonably enough even when it has not been conclusively 
establish^ that what we believe is the case It is reasonable to 
beheve these thmgs if we have some positive evidence in favour of 
them And it is more reasonable the more evidence we have But, 
of course, it is one thmg to say that we have not yet established or 
confirmed the truth of an assertion and quite another thing to say 
that nothing as a matter of logic cotild be said to establish it as true 
or completely confirm it, or to say that no matter uhai occurTcd the 
question tbould still be left open. But this is just the kmd of charac- 
toDzatoon which Ayer gives of his “ claim ” to be awake. He says 
that he has evidence for the claim bnt admits that nothing could 
24 
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settle tlie reasonable doubt wbicb. one can always entertain 
concermng that claim. So tbe analogy with genuine empirical 
hypotheses and genuine empirical claims generally is no good at 
all here. The idea of an empirical claim such that no evidence 
settle the matter of its truth or falsity is a contradiction m terms. 
Ayer pictures himself as gathermg evidence, as moving towards a 
goal But he gives us no idea of what it is like to amve at this 
goal. We are on our way, m fact, we are nearly there, but we will 
not Icnow it when we amve and there is no way of tellmg that we 
are where we were going. 

Another source of the kmd of view which Ayer presents is this 
There is such a thing as finding out (getting evidence) that one 
dreamt such and such, or that one was awake This might lead one 
to think that there must also be some way of gathermg evidence that 
one is awake or that one is dreaming Ayer tells us that getting 
evidence that one is dreamingis gettmg evidence of the samekmd that 
one gets that one is havmg any other sort of illusion or hallucmation. 
Of course one can have reason to hdieve that one is havmg a 
hallucmation One can know that one is havmg a haUucmation 
Ayer says that this same kind of evidence can lead us to beheve 
that we are awake or dreaming But he does not teU us how 
the evidence for a dream would differ from the evidence for a 
hallucmation 

Suppose I “ see ” pink rats eatmg a purple elephant Ayer’s 
view would he that this is detemuned to he a hallucination because 
these “ experiences ” fail to cohere with the rest of my experiences 
But what distinguishes the evidence for “ I am having a hallucma- 
tion ”, from the evidence for “ I am dreaming ” according to Ayex^ 
He says that coherence is the test m both cases. But there is a 
difference between dreaming that one sees pink rats and having the 
hallucination of seemg pmk rats If one can sensibly ask for 
evidence that one is dreaming what is this evidence supposed to be^ 
The failure of my current experience to cohere with lie rest of my 
experience will not distinguish between dreaming and having a 
hallucination My wakmg np conld at most convince me that I had 
dreamt and not that I am dreaming If there is to be a difference 
in meanmg between “ I am dreammg ” and “ I am havmg a hah 
lucmation ” there must be somethmg which counts for the one and 
not for the other But I cannot see what this would be Ayer only 
supplies us with a entenon of coherence which tdls us that the 
evidence for dxeammg is of the same “ kmd ” as the evidence for 
“ other ” illusions, without tellmg us also how it differs 

Now, of course, what distmguishes the man who is dreammg from 
the man who is havmg a hallucmation or illusion is that the first man 
IS asleep and the second man is awake So if I can get evidence that I 
am sleepmg I will know that I am dreammg and not hav^ a 
hallucmation But what could such evidence be^ That I am 
dreammg^ That would be argumg m a circle * That my body is 
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disposed m a certain manner^ Tlie supposition that 1 know that is 
incompatible with the supposition that I am sleepmg. ITo the idea 
of evidence that I am sleepmg, if this is to be gathered by me rather 
than by a thud person, is absolutely devoid of content. But 
surely all of this should be evident without the need for argument. 
hTo matter how odd or devious my esperiences may be they never 
]ustify the conclusion I am dreaming ’’ A man may complam 
to his fiiend of having a hallucmation but not of havmg a di^m. 
“ I am dreaming ” has no sense as a report of an experience. 

I'mally, this £fficulty arises for Ayer s view. It is surely possible 
that I might dream that I was havmg a hallucmation. ^d this is 
surely different &omhavmg a haUucination. Let Ayer tell me how to 
use the cntena of coherence to find out which of the two is now 
happemng to me. Wakmg up will not do That will only establish 
that 1 did dream that I had a hallucmation. On my view “ I am 
dreammg that I am having a hallucmatLon ’’ makes no sense, where 

I am havmg a hallucmation ” does make sense. 

LBO^*ABD LiKSKY 

University of llhnois 



GASKIXG 027 AEITHMEHCAL 
INCORKIGIBILITY 

fc? liis article “ Matliematics and the \rorH” Douglas Gashing 
maintains that ** ire conld nse any mathematical zules we liked, and 
still get on perfectly well in the hnsiness of life The point of this 
claim is to help ns understand better how arithmetical propoadlions 
are incorngible. It is argued that if the use of a particular set of 
arithmetical rules ever were to lead consistently to results which 
were incompatible with onr measurements of physical objects, 
we Bonetbeless could preserve the arithmetic by altering the way 
we think about the physical world. Thus any set of anthmetical 
rules could he employed without adverse practical results if only 
we are prepared to make suitable adjustments in our conception of 
physical objects. A claimed consequence of this liberality is that 
any self-consistent arithmetic, including our own, is compatible 
with any physical state of affairs^ and hence is incorrigible. "An 
incozngible proposition is one which you would never admit to be 
false wJia^eter happens : it therefore does not tell you vihU happens’^ 
(208, author’s italics). 

Gasking's discussion does not bring ont adequately the relation 
between the assertions (1) that we can use any arithmetical rules 
we like without compromiring our practical interests, and (2) that 
arithmetical ^Topositions are incorrigible. Assertion (1), even if 
correct, does not justify assertion (2). Moreover, the reasons given 
for znaintaisisg {!}, if cogent, furnish grounds for rejecting (2). 
I wish to show why this is so. 

The mistaken attempt to establish (2) by arguing (1) involves an 
unclear distinction between arithmetical rules and propositions. 
An arithmetical proporition. in G^sking's use (207), is a formula like 
*7-5-5 = 12’ or*3x4=12’. His claim then is that formulae 
like these are incorri^ble. But such formulae have a variefy of uses, 
and may be incorrigible in some but not in others They (1) can 
represent interpretations of eq^tions derivable within an imtaally 
uninteipreted formal system, as in Principia Mathematical In this 
use, ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 * usually would be centered incorrigible. They 
(2) can be used in classroom drills, as when a child is instructed to 
write ' 3 X 4 = 12 ’ several times as an aid to memory. In such 
use the espiession is part of an exercise and is neither true nor 
false ; hence it is neither corrigible nor incorrigible. It is dear &om 
the text (217, 218), however, that Gaskmg uses expressions like 

1 ‘‘Mathematics and the IVorld in Logic and Language, 2nd ser., edL 
Antony Tlew, Oxford, Baril Blackwell, 1953, p. 213 (author s italics ; all 
references are in this pagination). The essay appeared oiigmally in fee 
Au-sfnzZasuza Jofumal o/ Psychology and Philosophy, 1940, and been 
reprinted also in The World oj Maihemaiies, vol 3, ed. James Kewman, 
Xew York, Simon and Schuster, 1956. lii accordance wife fee extent of 
Gasking’a argument, I henoeibrih write ‘ arifemetical ’ in place of ' mafee- 
matical*. 
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‘ 3 X 4 = 12 * m yet another way, 3) to esopress anthmetical rules. 
Thus, when he refers to the rule that twelve (instead of thirteen, 
e ^ ) IS to be taken as the product of three and four, he uses either 

* 3 X 4 “ 12 ' or * three times four equals twelve ' ^ 

"ViTiat IS meant by attributing truth (or falsehood) to a proposition 
expressing a rule ^ Consider the rule expressed by (B) ‘ Ladies are 
not permitted in the choir stalls R might a/rmownce the rule (by 
bemg posted near the choir), or it might leco^d the rule (by being 
inscril^d m a book of regulations). In either case we would say R 
eatresses the rule. But it would be mconect to say R %8 the ^e. 
The rule might be m effect without bemg announced by R, ox even 
without being lecorded, on the other hand R might be posted 
near the choir (by pranksters] even though there is no such rule 
Further, expressions of rules are evaluated differently from, the rules 
themselves Although we might evaluate a rule as bemg ]ust or 
unjust, effectual or meffectual, we would not evaluate it as bemg 
either true or false A proposition which purports to express a rule, 
however, is either true or false It is true if what it expresses is a 
rule (is m effect) , otherwise it is false. Thus R, m its context, is 
true if m fact ladies are not permitted m the choir stalls, and false 
if there is no rule to that effect 

Analogously, the proposition ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is true if what it 
eiqireBses has the force of a rule m arithmetic If no conceivable 
state of affairs would lead us to consider that * 3 X 4 = 12 ’ 
had been falsified, then by Gaskmg’s account it is mcomgible. He 
mamtams (assertion 2) that such propositions are inoomgible on the 
basis (asse^on 1) that we can use any set of atithmetiCBl rules we 
choose for everyday practical affairs 

No attempt is made to prove that we could use any set of rules 
we choose for the world’s practical business Gaskmg rather attempts 
to show how we could go about preserving an antbmetical calculation 
which tuns foul of common observation £[e does this by considenng 
how we would handle anthmetical rules which produce results 
different &om those to which we are accustomed, given the physical 
world as we conceive it. 

Lnagme a society m which an anthmetio mvolvmg the formula 

* 3 X 4 24 ’ 18 tau^t to school children and used by all men of 

affairs This formula is not merely a different way of expressing what 
we express by ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ , the numbers three, four, and twenty- 
four are used in countziig and measuring just as we use them. Tne 
difference is that members of this society hold that three fours ore 
twenty-four, and wnte ‘ 3 x 4 = 24 ’ as a correctly formed ex- 
pression of the rule to that effect. 

^ Gaskmg does not formulate ecsphoitly hia conception of a mathematioal 
rule He attempts rather to clarify this conception by disooBsing ihe use 
of mathematical rules , this is the purpose of his e^icIb The pomt I 
wish to make does not require a more e^lioit formulation of this concep- 
tion. 
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This society inhabits our world. Its people, however, conceive 
physical objects to behave m a way which to us would seem queer 
Floor tiles, for example, are conceived to double m area when in- 
stalled. This expansion is not measurable, for measuxmg sticks are 
thought to eiqjand just the right amount under just the nght con- 
ditions to render such changes undetectable Members of this 
society by hypothesis cannot observe the expansion, and have been 
taught not to expect to be able to do so. 

Consider a builder m this society who sets about to pave a floor 
measuring throe by four yards •with flat tiles measurmg one yard on 
each side He first measures the floor as we would, obtaining the 
dimensions three by four yards. Then he multiphes these numbers 
by the only arithmetic he knows to obtain the product 24. This 
represents the area of the floor. Instead of ordering 24 tiles, however, 
he orders only 12, because he has learned that materials like tile 
double m area when used When the 12 tiles amve, the builder lays 
them down with neither tile nor floor space left over. 

This queer arithmetic is not idle. Its purpose is to show the way 
m which arithmetical propositions more fanuhar to us are related to 
the physical world The way our expression * 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is related 
to the world as we conceive it is said to be like the way * 3 x 4 = 24 ’ 
18 related to the world as conceived m 'the imaginary society There, 

‘ 3 X 4 = 24 ’ IS held m a way which makes it unfalsifiable by any con- 
ceivable result of counting and measuring. When floor spaces and 
the like arefoundregularly to accommodate tiles totalhng only one-half 
their calculated areas, the proposition is mamtained that tiles double 
their areas in a way beyond detection Smularly, as we do things, if 
spaces were found re^arly to accommodate more (or less) tdes 
than would be expected on the basis of our calculations, presumably 
we would not relinquish * 3 X 4 = 12 ’ Instead we would mamtam 
that tiles sometimes contract (expand), even 'though we could not 
detect this change by measurement. 

Perhaps this reasoning can be understood better with the aid of 
a few symbols Let us 'vmto 

*p’ for '3X4 = 12’ 

' q ’ for - ' tiles do not change area when used ’ 

‘ r ’ for " ' less than 12 tiles 1x1 just cover an area 
measured 3x4 umts ’ 

If r 18 true, either p or q (or some expression like p, such as * 1 X 1 
= 1 ’) must be rejected. Illustrations hke that of the builder are to 
prepare us to accept the foUowmg general claim whenever a state- 
ment about the results of counting and measuring turns out to be 
mcompatible with the conjomed assertion of a set of anthmetioal 
rules a statement of how we conceive objects to behave, we 
can always reject either the anthmetioal rules or our conception 
about objects In this fashion, Gaskmg argues that our anthmetio 
IS rela'ted to the world m the way m which <my anthmetio is related to 
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the world, even one in which 3x4= 24. It is related in such a 
way that it stands to be contradicted by the results of counting and 
measuring only in con]unction with a specihc set of conceptions about 
the behaviour of objects, which if we choose could be rejected instead 
of the arithmetic The propositions of our anthmetic thus are claimed 
to be mcomgible, because they are compatible with any and every 
conceivable state of affairs 

But even if we are content with the dnft of the argument thus far, 
we are not constrained to agree that ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 * is mcomgible. 
If r entailed the negation of p, of course, p would not be mcomgible , 
it would be mcompatible with the conceivable state of affairs ex~ 
pressed by r Gaslong argues that p is mcomgible because a state*- 
ment like r could entail only the negation of either p or q, and q 
can always be rejected instead of p But from the admission that 
either p or q could be rejected as a consequent of r, it does not follow 
that p IS compatible with any conceivable state of affairs If r entails 
the negation of either p or q, then p entails the n^ation of the con- 
junction q and r But if p entails the negation of the conjunction 
q and r, then p is mcompatible with a conceivable state of affairs — 
that described by the conjunction q and r The state of affairs 
described by the conjuntion q and r is a state of affairs m which the 
rule that twelve ^all he taken as the product of thiree and four does 
not govern anthmetical calculations 

It might be objected that while q and r taken separately describe 
conceivable states of affairs, taken m conjunction they do not The 
only basis for this objection that I can thn^ of, however is an appeal 
to the mconceivahihty of not-p This GkLskmg cannot admit, since 
his essay is taken up largely with considermg how people who reject 
p might successfully calculate in their daily affairs Another possible 
objection is suggested m the foUowmg passage, where he anticipates 
a pomt similar to mine 

It might have been said ‘ “ 3 x 4 12 ” does descnbe and depend 

on the nature of reality, because it entails a certam purely empincal 
proposition about what does and does not happen, namely the complex 
proposition “ It IS not the case both that tiles do not expand and 
that we need less than 12 tiles to pave a floor measunng 3 1^ 4 ” ’ 
But I should mamtam that this complex proposition is not cm> 
pineal , that it does not descnbe anything that happens in the world 
because it is mcomgible (219, 220, author's itahcs) 

My pomt IS less sweepmg I do not claim that p, or any proposition 
it entails, desenbes something which happens m the world As 
Gaskmg uses * 3 x 4 = 12 ' and similar expressions, tliey do not 
describe anything They express rules of calculation And rules of 
calculation, hke other rules, are not among things of which we would 
say that they happen or do not happen Thus Gaskmg is right 
m insisting that p does not descnbe anything that happens in tlic 
world 

Nonetheless, p may be cither true or false It is true if it cxprc‘^scs 
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a Tule yrhich (it so happens) governs oui aritlunetical caloalations 
If, for any reason, we do not calculate according to tliat rule, p 
IB false. And since, as Gaskmg argues, it is conceivable that we re- 
linquish the rule expressed by p, there is a conceivablo state of affairs 
in which wo would admit that p is false It follows, on Gaskmg’s 
account, that ‘ 3 X A = 12 ’ is a corrigible proposition. 


Umverstiy of Noire Dame 


Kenneth M. Savee 



ESCAPING THE GOOD SAMAIilTAN PAEADOX 

I 

We shall examine two recent formulations of deontic logio, discussing 
issues xre believe not yet satisfactorily resolved Our discussion 
leads us to the formulation of a deontic logic adequate for the proof 
of the statements usually desired m such a system, m 'which the 
paradox of the Good Samantan does not arise 

The B-operator 

Prior ^ terms his axioms a plausible set of postulates ” for deon- 
tic logic, yet debits his enviable lucidity 'we ^d them difficult -fco 
-understand It is not clear whether the variables of the axioms 
stand for statements or actions If for statements (m the proof of 
27 Pnor substitutes the statement COpp for a variable), then one 
wonders what it means -to say a statement is obligatory, or forbidden 
Or, if one is able to make some sense of this (" You shouldn’t have 
said that, Conolanus ”), then it is plam that thmgs other than 
statements may be obhgatoiy Apart from the substitution, Pnor 
IS committed to olanmng that statements may be obhgatoiy, for the 
drst ‘ O ’ m his axiom 01 ranges over the statement 00pp. Pnor 
reads his axiom 01, OCOpp, as “ It is obhgatoiy that what is 
obhgatoty be done ” or, expanding this, ‘ It is obhgatoiy that if p 
IS obhgatoiy then p be done (or, p is done) ’ Smce actions, and 
not statements are done, Pnor is therefore committed to substitutmg 
both actions and statements for the variables But furthermore, is 
Pnor’s readmg warranted by his notation^ He reads the first ‘ p ’ 
as ’ p and the second as ' p is done * , a shifb which appears 
mcotnpatible with the ngour Pnor sets as his goal 

It seems to us desirable for danty within Ihe deontiG calculus to 
have as obhgatoiy either actions or statements, but not both 
Since actions are mtmtively the sort of thmgs which may be obh- 
gatory, and statements, if at all, only m a denvative sense (the 
action of uttenng the statement is obhgatoiy , e ^ “ You shouldn’t 
have said that, Conolanus ”), -we sh^ restnot the range of the 
deontic predicates to actions We also mtroduce a new operator, 
the D-operator (axioms for which are presented m section B), 
which ranges over actions ’ Da’ is to be read ‘ action a is done ’ 
or action a is performed 

What then becomes of Pnor’s axioms^ 01, OCOpp, is dropped 
for it either becomes COpOp and is not necessary as a special 
deontic axiom, or GOpDp which is false It is important to note that 
itJ cannot become COpODp, for here the second * 0 ’ ranges over a 
statement, ‘ Dp ’ Whatever plausibihty this statement can be 

^ “ Eficapism The liOgioal Basie of Ethics ’* in ^lelden, Esaaye tn Moral 
Phtlosojphy 
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accounted for by pointing out that the malformed ‘ ODp ' It is 
obligatory that p is done if it means anything means ‘ Op 
Action p IS obligatory ^ But then we have returned to Sie 
^eces^^ ‘ COpOp Pnor’s 02, ‘ COpPp remains intact, hut 
03, OOGpqCOpOq’, presents a i^ght difficulty. The firat *0’ 
ranges over the statement Cpq, but as we have seen * 0 ’ properly 
ranges only over actions We may avoid this difficulty by mter- 
* -ANpq *, a complex action Thus * OCpq ' is read 
The action not-p or q is obbgatory (Prior, in readmg 03, also 
reads ^ Cpq * as an action and not a statement ) But now Pnor’s 
04:, ‘ CLOpqCOpOq \ presents a problem, for if ^ Cpq ’ is, despite 
appearances, a complex action and not a statement, then the modal 
operator ‘ L * ranges over the action Cpq, and it is not evident what 
this could mean. With the aid of the B-operator, however, the 
statement becomes clear 04: is transformed into * CLCDpDqCOpOq ’ . 


The Paradox of the Good Samaritan 

We now turn to the paradox of the Good Samantan, which can 
briefly be stated as follows ‘ CLCDpBqPql^ ‘ ‘ p is done ’ 

stnotly implies ' q is done * then if q is forbidden then p is forbidden 
IS a theorem of (the modification of) Prior’s system, and conse- 
quently the followmg strange result is true as an instance of the 
theorem • ' If helping a robbery victim imphes a person has been 
robbed then if the robbmg is forbidden, helping the robbery victim 
is forbidden ’ The Howell-Smith Lemmon solution of the paradox ^ 
depends upon modifying the corresponding statement m the 
Andersonian system, ‘ CLCpqCLCqSLCpS ‘ If p necessarily im- 
phes q then if q necessarily imphes the sanction, then p neces- 
sarily implies the sanction They transform this statement mto 

* CLCKE&yRzyRzyCLCRzySsdjCKHxyRzySz * which is read * If 
x’s helpmg y whom z robs necessarily implies that z robs y, then if 
z’s robbmg y necessarily implies that z is sanctionable then x’s helpmg 
y whom z robs necessarily impbes that z is sanctionable ’, and h^ce 
the paradox does not arise ^ 

^ Escapism The Logical Basis of Ethics Hum, vol LXIX, no 275, July 
1960. 

^ We should note that, as it stands, the Nowell-Smith Lemmon discussion of 
the paradox in the Andersoman system is inadequate 3[n their discussion A is 
a pr^cate m which x occurs sudi as ‘ x robs y * ' Ex^ * is de&ied as 

* LC^Sx which 18 read (using the example to make the pomt clear) ' x robs y * 
strictly imphes ‘ x is sanctionable ’ ** But ‘ Ex^ we are told, is read ‘ x is 
forbidden to ^ Taking our example of * x robs y ’ for we get the strange 
lookmg * X 18 forbidden to x robs y which we are hard put to understand It 
may be that wo have onred m considermg ^ on open statement (which becomes 
a statement when a constant is substituted for x, or when x is bound by a 
quantifier), but if this is so, it becomes difficult to understand * lX)^Sx ’ Eor 

* Sx ’ 18 road x is sanctionable and plainly is a statement (open statement), 
and one would thmk that only statements strictly imply stotements, and 
therefore ^ ” must be a statement (open statement) 
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However we should notice that an analgous solution does not 
suffice fox Pnor’s non-Andersonian system In this system the 
paxadoxical system would become, modifymg it along the Imes of 
the Nowell-Smith Lemmon solution * OLCDxaDybCFybFxa ’ 
which we read, m a temporary notation which will not be used 
agam, “ If * x does a ’ stnctly imphes * y does b * then if y"8 doing 
b is forbidden, then x’s doing a is forbidden But this plausible- 
looking statement, it is easily seen, embodies the paradox. Hence 
we conclude that althou^ Nowell-Smith and Lemmon may avoid 
the paradox in the Andersonian system, they have not got to 
Its heart, for the solution they propose does not solve the analogous 
paradox deducible m Pnor’s system But it is certainly important 
to solve the paradox m Pnor’s system smce this system is not open 
to the objection HoweU-Smith and Lemmon so ably make to the 
Andersoman system , namely having modal operators range over 
moral statements 


The Sohiiion of the Paradox 

The following is, we beheve, one important key to the paradox. 
In the paradoxical statement GLCDpDqGFqPp as apphed to the 
robbery case, it is not the action of hoping the victim which entails 
he has been robbed, but the description of the victim which does so. 
This is easily seen m a case where the action has absolutely nothing 
to do with the entailment * 'If Macduffi looks at a murderer then 
a murder has been committed, but murder is forbidden, so his 
looking at a murderer is forbidden * Plainly m this case it is not 
the action of looking which entails the murder, but the description 
of the object of the action In the robbery example, x*s domg 
what he does, does not entail that a robbery has been committed, 
but ' X helps y and y has been robbed * does, and plainly here it is 
the statement ' y has been robbed ’ and not the statement about 
X which does the entailmg 

To clarify the situation we mtroduce an I-operator, axioms for 
which are presented m section II, ranging over actions. ' lab ’ is 
to be read ' action a is mduded in action b Although this is an 
unde&ned primitive operator, we hope the readmg will make its 
meanmg plam As a further extra-systematic exp&nat:on we will 
say that ' lab ' is true if there exists a description of action b alone 
such that a description of action a is thereby given, where D is a 
description of b alone if D is a description of b, and no phrase of D 
can be ehmmated without a less detailed description of b resulting 
(We shall ignore descriptions m which sentences are repeated, and 
in whidi consequently some sentence can be eliminated without a 
less detailed descnption of b resultang ) 

In the calculus presented in section H, the analogue of the 
paradoxical statement of Pnor’s system, ‘ CLCDpDqCFqPp is 
' OlabGFaPb ' If action a is included m action b, then if a is 
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forbidden, b is forbidden’. Our claim is the foUo^ring, The 
analogous statement in our system covers whatever cases lend 
Prior’s paradoxical statement its plausibihty, and excludes the 
paradoxical cases. For example, the samantan paradox is no 
longer present, for robbing is not mduded m helping a robbery 
victim, as we have explamed * mcluded It might also be thought 
that statements such as the following, which our theorem obvioi^y 
does not cover, lend more plausibility to Pnor’s. If contmued 
preparation for war implies a wax will tahe place, then if war is 
forbidden, continued preparation for wax is forbidden. But of 
course this statement is not covered by Pnor’s theorem either, for 
war IS not strictly imphed by preparation for it This is not to 
assert that iucoiporatmg * physically implies ’ or ^ practically 
impli^ ’ mto a deontic calculus would not be desirable. On the 
contrary. But it is not such a calculus we present here 

One final point before proceeding to the systematic development 
of the calculus. Someone might claim that for any action there axe 
some circumstances tinder which it is justified, and consequently 
smee no action is unreservedly forbidden, a deontic calculus can 
have no application. We might avoid this difficulty by saying that 
implicit m the * F ’ is a contc^ ox situation which remains constant 
throughout a discussion , hence ‘ a is forbidden m such and such a 
context or situation (One who believes action a to be “ absol- 
utely ” forbidden cotdd state his position as follows ■ “ a is for- 
bidden in every context or situation ”.) 


n 


1. Action Calculus, with action terms a, b, c, . , and 

axioms and rules isomorphic with those of the A-N or K-W senten- 
tial calculus ; e g Sobooinski’s K-W system with definition DA 
Aab = df. NKNaNb. 

2. Sentential Calculus. Results obtamed using the sentential 
calculus are labelled * S.C. 

3. Modal Calculus ; c T or 84. 

4r. D-I Calculus, employing operators D and I, which map action 
tenns into statements. 


Axioms 

H. BDITaNDa 

12. CDadbaDb 

13. Clabdbclao 


14. CIAahoAIacIbo 

15. laKab 

16. OINaNbIba 


Rules 

Rn Uniform substitution of D and I statements for stat^ents 
RI2. AKabKNaNb Claclhc, dca lob, where a, b, and c are 
syntactical action variables. 

Definition : (a « b) «= df. KEabIba 
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5. Deontio Calculus, emploTing operator P, wludi maps action 
te ms mto statements 


Aonom^ 


PI. CLiDaPa 
P2. OlabCPbPa 


Buies 

BPl Umfoim substitution of P statements for statements, 
provided tbat the statements substituted for are not bound or 
operated upon by ‘ L ’ or * LC *. 

BP2. Bestriotion on the apphcation of the rule BL, p Lp, to 
exclude the form XPa 

Defimtions 

DPI Oa = df BPNa 
DP2. Pa=df.2!TPa 


Some Sample Theorems 

Tl. CIbaCDaDb 12, S C, 

T2 C(a=^b)EDaDb 

1. OK^qCrsCKprKqs S C. 

2. GKIbalabKQDaDbGDbDa 1, p/Iba, q/GDaDB, r/Iab, 

s/CDbDa, Tl 

T3. C(a = b) BPaPb Similarly, 'with P2 replacing Tl, P replacmg 
D 

T4; CIKabcKIadbc 

1. OIKabcIac 13, b/Kab, 15 

2. CIK abcIKbac BI2 

3 dEBabcIbc 1, a/b, b/a, result by 2, S 0. 

T5. IA.aba 

1. DTaNimram K, a/Na, b/lSTb, RI2 
2 lAaba 1, DA, 16, SC. 

T6 CAIacIboIAabo 

1. dacLLabo !I3, a/Aab, b/a, T5 
2 dbcIAabc 13, a/Aab, T5, result by 1, S.C. 

T7 laa I6,b/a,BI2 
T8. Tfl.An.^ 

1. BIl 

2. INAaaNa T7, 1, DA, result by 16 
T9 CIbamaNb 16, a/Nb, b/Na, RI2 

TIO. daAbcAIablac 

1. CINaNEliclKbca 16, b/Kbc 

2. GINaNlSbcEJbalca 1, T4:, S C. 

3. CimaNKNliNc^COTjNalNohra a/Ba, b/STb, c/Bc 

4. daAbcBIablac DA, 16, result by S G. 
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Til. CADaDbDAab 

1. AIAabalAabb TIO, a/Aab, b/a, c/b, T7 
2 ACDaDAabCDbDAab 1, Tl, S C , result by S 0 
T12. CAPaPbPAab similarly, replacing D by P m Til, and using 
P2. 

T13. CDAabADaDb 

1. AlaAablbAab H, c/Aab, T7 

2. AODAabDaaDAabDb Tl, S C , 1, result by S.O. 

T14. CPAabAPaPb similarly, usmg P2 

T15. CLIabOObPa 

1. CLIabLCDbDa Tl. Fey’s T, EL 

2. CLIabLDAEba 1, S.O., II 

3. CLIabPANba 2, S.C., PI. result by T12, T14, S 0 , DPI 
T16. COaPa 

1. CLDAaNaPAaNa PI, a/AaNa 
2 ADaNDa S.C , p/Da 

. 3, LDAaNa 2, EL, II, Til 

4. APaPNa 1. 3, T14 

6. CNPNaPa 4, S C , result by DPI 
T17. COaMDa 

1 OLDNaPNa PI, a/Na 

2. aSTPNalirLNDa 1, S.O., II, result by DPI and T 
T18. CKOaNPKaNbOb 

1 lANaNbNb 15, S.C. 

2 lAEaKaNbNb 1, EI2 

3. OPNbPAlSraKaNb 2, P2 

4. CPNbAPNaPKaPrb 3, T14 

5. CKNPNaNPKaNbNPNb 4, S 0 . result by DPI 
T19. ClabCFaFb P2, S.G., DP2 

Note that ‘ CLDaOa ’, wbiob is derivable m (the modification of) 
Pnor’s system, is non dmvable m this system. 

this was wntten we have discovered some counter examples 
to our explanation of one action’s bemg moluded m another The 
simplest one is the case where the time at which action b is performed 
IS speoifiod by snying * b ooours two bours aftoi • , whoio uho 
blnnlf IS filled m by a detailed description of some other action 
CoDLsequently the explanation given in the text requires modification. 


Bobbbt Nozick 
Bichabd Routley 


Princeton University 



BOOLEAN ALGEBRA AND THE PROPOSITIONAL 
CALCULUS 


Manuals of logic all coximieiit on the kinship hetFween Boolean 
Algebra (BA) and the propositional Calculus (PC) Some mention, 
m particular, that the propositional rexmte any theorem of BA, 
that IB, the result of crating ' ~ * for ‘ * v ’ for ‘ U *, and * = * 

for ‘ for example, m any theorem of BA, is a tautology and 
hence a theorem of PC None, however, shows how to turn the 
propositional rewrites of standard axioms (or axiom schemes) and 
rules of inference for BA, E V. Huntington’s fourth set, for example, 
mto a complete set of axioms (or axiom schemes) and rules of 
inference for PC ^ Instructions to that effect are offered here 

(1) Let BA be cast m the foUowmg form (a) The primitive signs 
of BA are to be a denumerably m£mte hst cff (class) variables, the 
two operators ‘ — ’ and ‘ U the predicate * = and the two 
parentheses ’(’ and y , (h) The terms of BA are to be all variables, 
all expressions of the form a, where a is a term of BA, and all 
expressions of the form (a U ]8), where a and )3 are terms of BA , 
(c) The sentences of BA are to lie all expressions of the form a = 
where a andjS are terms of BA , (d) (a fl jS) is to be short for (a U j^) , 
(e) The axioms of BA are to be ah sentences of BA of any one of the 
foUowmg four forms 

BAl (aU )S) = (jS U a) 

BA2- ((aUiS)Uy) = (aUOffUy)) 

BAS • ((a n jS) U (a n jg)) = a 
B A4 a = a 

(/) The rules of inference of BA are to be 

BA5 From a = )3 to infer = a 

BAB From a == p and jS = y to infer a = y 

BA7 From a = a' to infer where is like P except for 

contauimg occurrences of a' at one or more places where P contains 

occurrences of a 

Note As the reader undoubtedly knows, BA7 may be replaced by 
three of its own subcases, to wit • 

BA7.1 From a = jff to infer d = ^ 

BA7 2 From a = j8 to infer (a U y) = (j5 U y) 

BA7 3 From a = jS to mfer (y U a) = (y U P)~ 

A similar remark apphes, mviatts mutaiidts^ to PC7 below 

(2) Let PC be cast m the following form (a) The priinitive signs 
of PC are to be a denumerably infini te list of (propositional) 
variables, the two coimectives * ^ ’ and ‘ v and the two parentheses 

^ See E y Huntington, Trans Amer Math Soc , xxxr (1033), 274-304 

333 
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‘(’ and ')’ , (6) The sentences of PC are to be all vanablos, all 
expressions of tbe form ~ A, where A is a sentence of PC, and all 
expressions of the form (A v B), where A and B are sentences of PC , 
(c) (A & B) IS to be short for (~ A v B), (A D B) short for 
(~AvB), and (A=B) short for ((A D B) &(B D A)) (d) The 

axioms of PC are to be all sentences of any one ^ the follo'vnng four 
forms 

PCI. (AyB)s(BvA) 

PC2: ((AyB) vC)= (Av(B vC)) 

PCS: ((A&B) v(A&~B)) = A 
PC4: AsA 

(c) The rules of inference of PC are to be, /or i7/e time being . 

PCS Prom A s B to infer B = A 

PC6 Prom A s B and B = C to infer A = C 

PC7 Prom A = A' to infer B = B', "where B^ is like B except for 

containmg occurrences of A' at one or more places "where B contains 

occurrences of A 

(3) PC1-PC7, the propositional rewrites of BA1-BA7, only yield 
tautologies of the form A s B as theorems ^ PC1-PC7 plus the 
foUowmg rule of inference 

PCS Prom A and A ~ B to infer B 

constitute, however, a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC. Proof is as follows. 

Note £rst that 

(A=A)s((AvA)DA) 

(AsA)s{AD (AvB)) 

(A = A) = ((A D B) D ((C V A) D (B V C))) 

are short for propositional rewrites of theorems of BA and hence are 
theorems of PC. But by PC4; A ^ A is a theorem of PC. Hence 
by PCS 


(AvA)DA 

(1) 

AD (AvB) 

(2) 

(ADB)D((OvA)D(BvC)) 

(3) 


are theorems of PC (Step one). Note also that Modus Ponens, to 
wit - 

If A and A D B arc theorems of PC, then B is a theorem of PC, 
is available here as a denvedmle of inference Let mdeed A and A D B 
be theorems of PC (A D B) s (A = (A & B)) is short for a propo- 
sitional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is a theorem of PC 

^ SVoiDi now on a few easily restored parentheses are omitted 
s The pomt was brought to my attention by Professor B MdKTaii^ton. 
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Hence by PCS (A & B) is a theorem of PC and hence by PCS 
agam A & B is a theorem of PC But A= (A = (A = A)) is short 
for a propositional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is a theorem 
of PC Hence by PCS A s (A = A) is a theorem of PC and hence 
by PC7 (A= A) &B IB a theorem of PC But ((A= A) &B) = B 
IB short for a propositional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is 
a theorem of PC Hence by PCS B is a theorem of PC (Step two). 
Note hnaUy that (Ij-lS) and Modvs Fonens yield all tautologies as 
theorems (Step tluee) ^ By steps one, two, and three PC1-PC8 
must therefore constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules 
of inference for PC Q E D. 

Note . In the first draft of a paper submitted to The Journal of 
Symhdlio Logic m the summer of 1958 I remarked that PC1-PC7, 
Modus Fonefus^ and the following rule of inference 

PCIO From (A v B) = B to infer A D B, 

constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of inference for 
PC A few months later I learned &om a referee for the same 
]oumal that PCS may substitute for PCIO® Neither one of us, 
however, realized at the time that Modus Fonens is redundant 
m the presence of PC8 and hence may be dispensed with In the 
summer of 1960 Professor J Porte fin^y mformed me that m view 
of a theorem of A Tarski’s PC1-PC7 plus any one of PCS, PCll, 
PC12, and PC13, where the latter rules of inference respectively read , 

PCll From A = B, where B is any one of PC1-PC3, to infer A 
PC12 From A = (B = B), where B is any sentence of PC, to infer A 
PC13 from A = (A = A) to infer A 

should constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC ® The proof offered here that PC1-PC8 constitute 
such a set is beheved to be new 

(4) The above set of axiom schemes and rules of inference may be 
simplified m two ways 

First, PC5 and PC6 are redundant m the presence of PCS and 
hence may be dispensed with Note mdeed that by PCI ( (ADB) 
V rw (B D A)) = (B D A) V (A D B)) is a theorem of PC and 
hence by PC7 (A = B) = (B = A) is a theorem of PC Hence if 
A = B 18 a theorem of PC, then by PCS B = A is a theorem of PC 
Note also that if A = B is a theorem of PC, then by the same reason- 
mg B = A IS a theorem of PC, and hence by PC7 (B = C) = (A = G) 

* See E Gotimd m N’orsh MatematisL Ttdsalrifi, xxix (1947), 1-4, and H 
Rasiowa, \bid xxxi (1949), 1-3 

^ Both results are annotincedin a forthcoming issue of The Journal of Si/mbdiic 
Logic 

* The theorem was cited by Tarski in the course of lectures given m Pans 
m 1955 and was dubbed by him * ** the completeness theorem of the word 
algebra 

25 
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is a tlieorexn of PC. Hence if A s B and B ^ C are tlieorems of PC, 
then by PCS A = C is a theoiem of PC. 

Second, POT and PCS may be replaced by a single rule of inference, 
namely 

POD • Prom A s A' and B to infer B', where B' is like B except for 
containmg occurrences of A' at one or more places where B contains 
occurrences of A. 

That PC7 and PCS, on one hand, yield PCD can be seen as follows. 
If A = A' IS a theorem of PC, then by FC7 B = B' is a theorem of PC 
But if B and B ~ B' are theorems of PC, then by PCS B' is a theorem 
of PC. Hence if A ^ A' and B are theorems of PC, then B' is a 
theorem of PC. That PCD, on the other hand, yields PC7 and PCS 
can be seen as follows. PCS is a mere subcase of PCD with B for A', 
A for B, and B for B'. As for PC7, by PC4: B = B is a theorem of 
PC. But B = B' IS like B = B except for containmg occurrences 
of A' at one or more places where B = B contains occurrences of A. 
Hence if A = A' is a theoiem of PC, then by PCD B = B' is a theorem 
of PC. 

PC1-PC4, PC7, and PCS, on one hand, PC1-PC4: and PCD, on the 
other, thus constitute complete sets of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC. 


Bryn Marvr College 


HxjGxms Leblano 



TRUTH AS APPRAISAL 


One of tlie most recent of the many theones of tmth advanced 
by philosophers at vaiions times is the Appraisal or Evalnative 
Theory of Truth, which was advanced by M&r A. R- THiite a few 
years ago mWiND (" Truth as Appraisal Isvi (July, 1957), 318-330). 
This theory has been ably, and to my mind effectively, refuted 
Mr. Bernard Mayo m ano^er article m Mind Truth as Appraisal”, 
Ixvm (January, 1959), 80-86) I fully agree with Mir. Mayo that there 
is no appraisive aspect of truth, m the sense of ' inte ' {and ‘false *) 
in tohzck tt normally applied to statements^ opinions, beliefs or 
propositions I also t hinlr that Mr. Mayo has proved this by showing 
‘‘ (1) that * true ’ and ‘ false ’ are polar opposites and do not admit 
of degrees, and (2) that even if a case coidd be made out for non- 
scalar evaluations, yet it has not been shown that any ^ pro-attitudes’ 
are involved in standard contexts of ‘ true ’ ” {ibid* p. 80). I shall 
therefore not attempt to go over the same ground agam, but shall 
content myself with making some observations, not made by Mr. 
Mayo, by way of reinforcing his argument and his general conclusion 
as regards the use of ‘ true ’ and ^ false ’ in the sense already men- 
tioned. 


I 

White, m explaining what he means by saying that '' the function 
of the word ‘ true ’ (or * fabe ’) is to appraise whatever it is used oi^ 
whethm: statements or objects ” {op* cit. p. 318) states that ‘ true ’ 
praises, directs, guides, encourages, agrees, endorses, expresses a 
favourable attitude, sets up standards” (p 3^). On the other hand, 
Mayo holds that “ m fact it does none of these things, except in- 
cid^taUy and m conjunction with other factors which need to be 
made exphcit . . . ” (p 82). Mayo, however, makes no direct attempt 
to show this, except m respect to White’s claim that ‘ true ' expresses 
a favourable (a “ pro- ”) attitude when used in relation to statements, 
opinions, behefe or propositions. I therefore propose to begia by 
attempting to make up this dehciency. 

To begm with, White surprisingly does not tML us what it is that 
‘ true ’ IS supposed to praise, direct, guide, encourage, and so on. 
How there are only four thin gs whic^ could conceivably canstitute 
the objects of one or more of these attitudes or activities in relation 
to statements The same applies, mvtatis mntamdis, to beliefe, 
opmions, etc : (a) the person P afSrming the statement S said to 
be true (or false), (6) the object{s) referred to by S, (c) what S itself 
“ says ” or expresses, the behefe or opmions it conveys. B, and (d) 
S^s truth, if it is true, T. In the case of all the presumed evaluative 
fimctious except endorsing, what is appraised can only be F or T 
or S. Thus rf P says . ** That is a carnation ’ , and I reply : ** Yes 
what you say is trae ”, or, “ Your statement is true ”, S^. I will 
certainly be agreeing with him and with S ; but I do not see that 
I will necessarily he praising, directing, guiding, encouraging, 
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expressing a favourable attitude toward, or setting up standards 
for him On the other hand, expresses my endorsement, but my 
endorsement not of P or T (it does not moke sense to speak that 
way) but of the statement S And the only thing which I could 
conceivably be doing in lespect to 0, here the carnation, m making 
Si would be praising, expressmg a “pro-attitude” toward, it. 
Actually however, as Mayo pomts out in relation to “ That is a true 
geramum ”, I would certainly not be praismg or expressmg a 
“ pro-attitude ” toward 0, toward the flower itself. If I wanted to 
do so, I might add, I would not make 8^, or any similar statement, 
but rather some such statement as “ That is a lovely carnation > ” (S 2 ) 
No doubt it IS possible, with some ingenuity, to thinlc of situations 
in which, by ma&ng Si, I would be, among other things, praismg, 
guiding, encouraging, expressing a “ pro-attitude ” toward or setting 
up standUirds for P. Thus if P is a pupil of mine, and he correctly 
identifies a given flower as a carnation, I may mtend to convey 
praise or a “pro-attitude for his knowledge, smartness, etc , when 
I make Sj. On the other hand, I may intend to guide or encourage 
my rather dull pupiFs painful attempts to idenl^y a simple flower 
when after long thought or fumbhng he bluits out “ That is a carna- 
tion J ” In both types of cases, however, it is not my use of the 
word * true ’ that would express or convey all this — ^that is why 1 
said that the foregoing may or may not be the case — ^but rather the 
tone of my voice, the smile on my face or the pat on his shoulder 
accompanying my utterance of Sj In every case ‘ true ’ itself would 
be evaluatively non-committal toward P As for my endorsement of 
S by means of Si, that, in itself, does not mean or imply my having 
a “ pro- ” or any other kmd of attitude toward S or even toward 
S’s truth. If S were a flattermg statement about myself, however, 
I would very likely, though not mvariably, since I may detect or 
imagine ulterior motives in P*s uttering S, or regard P as too inferior 
to mo for me to be happy at his compbments, acquire a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward P as a result of his malang S I would also, almost 
certainly, look favourably upon the opinion which S expresses 
about me But this attitude would be a result of my having a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward myself, % e 0 If P’s flattermg statement had been 
about my enemy, I would have had the exact opposite of a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward P and lus opinion > The “ pro-attitude ” toward 
P and his opmion is only transferred £com a like attitude toward 0. 
Purther, it is not my endorsement itself, my saying that S is true, that 
expresses this attitude towards these it is agam the tone of voice 
with which I utter Si, or the smile, etc , that accompanies it Once 
more, * true ’ itself is evaluatively non-oomnuttal. It is precisely 
because ‘true’ is evaluatively non-committal that I can have a 
“ con-attitude ” toward P even as I, grudgingly, endorse P’s flatter- 
ing statement about my enemy • 

"Wl^te also holds, we will recall, that ‘ true ’ sets up standards , 
by which I presume he means that the person using ‘ true ’ m a 
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Btatcmcnt of tlio form S is true ” would be sotting up standards 
of tTutb niid falsity for tlio poison who had made S, m using or 
applying ' true ' to it But now, does this mean that " S is true ” 
itself mean^ (i) * There is a staj}da)d of truth to which S conforms ” ^ 
If tins 15 what "Vnutc has in imnd, it is smiply not true "NMiat " S 
15 true * docs mean or at least part of what it means, is (ii) There 
IS sometlung (whose nature is left unspecified) which characterizes 
S, and wliicli is what we normally call truth *' llere there is no ex- 
plicit roforence to standards However, the statement ** S is true ” 
logically implies, but it docs not cniaiJ, that there exists a criterion 
or standard of truth, which is satisfied in S’s case. Further, it is 
often the ease that when we ]udgc S to be true we appeal to or i/sc 
a criterion or standard of liuth * but '* S is true ” does not itself 
express this *Vlso, one's using or appealing to a standard is some- 
what different from one’s setting up a standard “ a standard that 
is used may but it also may not, bo sot up by its user 

I said that “ S is true *’ logically implies tliat there exists a cri- 
terion or standard or truth, which is satisfied m S’s case I should 
now slate that this is diffcicnl fiom, and docs not entail or even 
imply, that whenever anybody makes a statement of the form “ S 
is iTUC ” he would iicccssaTily have in mind, or thinlc lie is in posses- 
sion of, a entenon or standard of truth, with whose help he discovers 
that S IS true The foregoing can be legitimately inferred, m any 
particular instance of the framing of “ S is true ” only under what 
I sliall call standard conditions ” of the application of ' true ' 
and ‘ fal^^c ’ For instance, no such inference can bo legitimately 
made ulicrc a child nods lus assent to his fathcr^s stat^ents, or 
keeps repeating . ‘That is true, dad every time his father affirms 
anything, out of sheer fear of his parent In similar fashion we would 
right!}' not infer that a person X who says that " S is true ” bdievcs 
that S IS true, if we know that he is ]okmg, is speakmg ironically, 
IS talking in lus sleep or under anaesthesia , and so on 

The foregoing discussion of the alleged appraisivo function of 
‘ true ’ and * false * as applied to statements has an important 
consequence in relation to another part of lilr White’s thesis W'e 
have seen that, oven if 'Wliito’s mam thesis is conect, the different 
alleged appraisive functions of ' true ’ relate to different kmds of 
tlimgs involved in assertions of the form “ S is true ” , sometimes, 
dependmg on attendant circumstances TVe have also seen that m 
the case of no one instance of “ S is true ” are all the alleged appraas- 
ivc functions simultaneously present From this we can vahdly 
infer, it seems to me, that at least some, and perhaps even all, of 
these functions cannot bo regaidod as giving us the meaning of * true 
For it can be readily shown, though I shall not attempt it here, that 
in its relevant ordinary senses as it is apphed to verbal expressions, 
meaning is somethmg relatively constant or fixed If this is so. 
White IS wrong in holding that all these evaluative functions, which, 
accordmg to Iiiin “ remam invariant give us the meaning of * true 
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Trhile the " descnphve (function of * true *), which may be said to 
^ve the criteria for saying that anything is true, vanes with each 
kind of statement • . {op, cit. p. 318). The only invariant functions 
of the use of * true ^ on White's hst are agreement and endorsement 
The “ setting np of standards/" even if this is understood as grading 
in a non-scalar sense of this term, is not, as we have seen, an in- 
variant function of * true * ; even as somethmg imphed and not 
expressed by the ordinary applications of this word to statements/ 

II 

Mayo has shown, and I shall not repeat his arguments, that 
‘ true ' and ' false * are polar opposites ; that truth itself, contra 
White, cannot be appraised in compara^ve, in the sense of scalar^ 
terms , but that, when a statement has been appraised as false, 
then another, scalar criterion may be put to work, yielding a new 
range of appraisals expressible m comparative terms like ' nearer 
to/further from the truth ’ (p 85).” From the fact that scalar terms 
cannot be employed m relation to ‘ truth Mayo vahdly infers that 
‘ true ' does not have an appraisive function , smee the possibihly 
of employing scalar terms in relation to truth is necessaiy for ‘ true ’ 
to possess an appraisive function in White's sense. He also vahdly m- 
fers, though only by implication, that ‘ false ’ is also a non-appraisive 
expression : it being implicitly assumed, and rightly so I think, 
that ‘ frue ’ could not be non-appraisive without its opposite, * false % 
bemg non-appraisive too. This, despite the fact that Mayo has 
shown, and t^te too for that matter, that scalar terms can be 
employed in relation to falsity. From these thmgs we can conclude 
that the possibihty of a scalar use of an expression is not a sufficient 
condition of its bemg an appraisive expression m White's sense ; 
in the sense in which ‘ good say, is appraisively used at least m 
its ethical and aesthetic senses , %je, m an axiological sense. 

Although our last proposition is a conclusion derivable from Mayo's 
arguments, it can be demonstrated on mdependent grounds K 
that is done, we would clearly have new grounds m support of Mayo's 
and our contention that White has failed to prove his mam thesis 
For if the proposition under consideration is shown to be true, it 
will follow that White, even if he were successful m showing that 
truth, m addition to falsity, admits of scalar grading, has not thereby 
succeeded in showing that * true ’ and * false ' can be properly used to 
grade anything in an axiological sense ; which is what he sets out 
to prove, since he constantly compares these expressions with ' good ' 
as an appraisive expression. 

^ Throughout the present paper I am asnming with White himself for 
the sake of argument, that the functions he attnbutes to * true ’ and labels 
“ evaluative or “ appraiave ’’ are all genuin^y so m the relevant ordinary 
sense of ‘these words, or in some important philosophical sense, which, 
however. White does not state m his paper "WTiether or not this is true 
18 an important question , but I am not concerned with it m my disoussion 
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Onr proposition can be demonstrated ratber qnicld^ and -vtithont 
rntLcb. difficulty by reflecting that there are many expressions, 
normally used m a scalar manner, which yet do not grade in an 
axiological sense A few examples are *hot*, ‘cold*, ‘light*, 

* dark as apphed to colours or shades of colours, ‘ wide *, ‘ narrow *, 

* bn^t *, ‘ dull * (of colours and of persons and animab), ‘ emotional *, 
‘unemotional*, ‘short*, ‘tali’, ‘slim’, ‘ffit*. Some of these 
expressions, for example ‘ slnn *, ‘ fat ‘ short tall *, do possess 
an emotive colouxmg . but they also can be and are used m a purely 
neutral way, eg m science , while others for example ‘ h^t ’ and 
‘dark* as apphed to colours or objects (not to human beings, 
though *), and * wide * and ‘ narrow do not possess an emotive 
colouring under most actual conditions. But of course there are 
practically no adjectives, nouns, verbs or adverbs — words that 
refer to, are about, somethmg — that under special circumstances 
cannot acquire some emotive colouring. Even in the case of the 
pairs of expressions that generally have an emotive colouziiig, the 
expression of a “ pro- ” or a “ con-attitude ” is not a function which 
they possess by convention ; but rather is acquired along the wray 
by association with the objects to which they refer. “Whereas ex- 
pressions that grade in an axiological sense, such as ‘ good ’ and 
‘ bad ’, at least m their most important uses, are intended by con- 
vention to express a “ pro- ” or a “ con-attitude as part of their 
normal function qua verbal expressions. 

It is not difficult to see that there ore mteresting difEerences 
between the manner m which e::q>res&ions such as ‘light’ and 
‘ dark ‘ tall ’ and ‘ short ’ function and the manner in which ‘ true * 
and ‘ false ’ function For one thing, the former pairs of expressions 
are not polar opposites, unlike ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ ; and hath ex- 
pressions, m any one pair, can be properly employed to grade in 
a scalar sense, and m terms of one and the same scale. “N^ereas, 
as wre have mentioned before, ‘ true ’ caimot be employed in that 
maimer A person may be fatter or slmuner, lighter or darker, more 
emotional or less emotional or less unemotional than another; 
whereas a statement cannot, m a literal sense, be truer or less true, 
thou^ it can be less false or more false, than another. It remains, 
nevertheless, that the former egressions can be properly employed 
to grade m a scalar sense ; though not axiologic^y And that was 
what we were mterested in establishing At the same time, the fact, 
if Mayo’s and our contention is true, that falsify admits of scalar 
gradations though it is non-apprai&ive in White’s sense shows that 
in important respects ‘ false * is on all fours with expressions such as 
‘ tiim ’, ‘ fat *, ‘ bright ’ and ‘ dull * From tins it follows tiiat ‘ true ’ 
too, though different firom these last expressions in the important 
respect mentioned above, is similar to th^ in possessing a grading 
function m the sense esplained, in a non-axiological sense 

American TJnvcersity^ Haig Keatghadottbiak 

Beirut^ Lebcenon 



A NOTE ON HAEEISON^S SOME USES OF 
‘ GOOD ’ IN CEITICISM ” 

Hakhison wnts to sbow that critics do not deal xnth a special bnd 
of recognition, it is in vain to search for exactly 'what critics 
recognize. Harrison means that it is not the case that the good 
cntic sees some special quality the essential nature of art ” m the 
piece of art in question, something which the layman does not see 
of which the noticing would put the layman in the same situation 
as tlio critic and allow him to state the same judgment. 

According to Harrison competent cntics are able to predict 
whether a picture, for instance, is gomg to ho a failure or not But 
the case that critics say a picture is had in a certain extent makes 
the picture a failure, this does not necessaiily mean that the picture 
has to be bad or, as Harrison holds, that the failure implies the 
picture IS had 

If a picture is accepted for an exhibition and there gets a very good 
critique and is then purcliasod by a museum where it wiU he dis- 
played and viewed by visitors, you can well say the picture was a 
success The question whether the picture is good still romams. 
But suppose instead this picture was never accepted for an exhibition 
because the critics for the gallery found it unworthy , in this case 
it ivill not be placed m a museum but will be closeted and never 
receive its chance to be revalued. The picture tlicn is a failure but 
in no way is it possible to declare that the picture is bad 

This reasoning is, of course, too categorical and therefoic, m a 
certain sense, wrong but all the same onhghtoiung because the fact 
remains what critics t hink and say about a piece of art does play 
an important role and makes the work a failure or success, not 
good or bad 

Another question arises ' How does it happen that competent 
ontzos often do come to the same conclusion * Has that not to do 
with the woik outside critics themselves and their world of language ^ 
If all persons m a room see that a wmdow is broken it must he 
the case, generally at least, that it depends on some quality of the 
window, namely, that it is broken 
This land of a decision, whether a work is a failure or not, is 
according to Hamson only the first step. He calls this judgment 
an acceptive sort of good which simply moans that the work is not 
tnvial but it is worth further examination or discussion 

The mosiimportant phase in criticism comes, according to Hanison, 
after this first step and the second step is to state the piece of art s 
special merits and the third to place it m the art history, hterature, 
etc , givmg the piece of art’s relationship to other works of art 
Hamson calls stop one “simply a prclimmary skirmish ” meanmg 
something less important for ciitics which they do not have to spend 
so much time on. For me however, step one seems very important 
as It decides whether the oniic is going to bother employing steps 
two and three on the piece of axt. 
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If vre accept a two-value logic saying that if a quality is not bad 
it IS good and vice versa, then we must say that a book which is 
not a failure is in some respect a success and in this way you could 
&om Hamson^s negative art theory construct a positive art theory. 
Besides, it is hard to see why it is more difficult to construct a positive 
art theory than a negative one , if it is possible, as Harrison seems 
to beheve, to create a negative art theory and give, on the basis of 
experience, the quahties which make a book a failure, then why 
should it not be possible, on the same material of experience, to 
name some quahties that make it probable that the book is gomg 
to be a success 1 

The consequence of Harrison’s definition of acceptive good would 
be that when one m daily life says that x is better than y it would 
follow that one ou^t to spend more time on x or consider x more 
than y But Hamson does not draw this conclusion , instead he 
says that here is a question of another good which he calls the 
directive good, a kmd of good that has to do with a decision &om 
the ma]on1y of good cntics. 

Hamson seems to mean that the quantity decides the quahty. 
The more good cntics who think x is good, the better x is Hamson 
does not give the definition of a good critic and as long as we do 
not know which people are good cntics it seems we do not know 
what art is good or bad 

The expresaon " x is better than y ” meaning “ x is generally 
said to be better than y ” or " people who know somethi^ about 
this matter hold x to he better than y ” does not seem to have much 
to do with art Assume that one takes two marbles which are identical 
m all secondary quahties and names, at random, one of them A and 
the other B He then asks ten good cntics which one they tTnnlr is 
aesthetically the better of the two. Assume now that all the cntics 
say A is the better, then according to Hamson, A is better because 
this IS the good cntics’ choice. But one has in no way explamed the 
meamng of " better ” by that because what we are mterested in is 
to know why the good cntics said A was better than B , we are 
mterested m their use of “ good *’ and " better ” 

The good cntics speak the same language as the layman In 
deciding the use and meanmg of a language one must not go to 
an echo to find out how it uses the words or what it means by the 
words it says because m this way one will get nowhere 

The absurdity of Hamson’s reasonmg about directive good can 
be illustrated m a simple example X is gomg to be judged by the 
cntics P1-P8. Asaumiiig that we know Pl’s-P8*s reactions to art 
pieces similar to X, we can then predict how they are going to value 
X Let us say that X is gomg to be a success If instead P9-P16, 
with the contrary opimon, take the other critics’ places and evaluate 
X then X would become a failure That means X is both hypotheti- 
cally good and bad, which is a contradiction. 

Hamson’s theory of the majority decision of course has its 
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weakness in cases when yon do not get a majority for one altematiye 
Bnt oven when you get a majority for a positive or negative evalua- 
tion, how is it possible to justafy that X which is valued is really good 
because the majority says so ^ 

A leader of a caravan who has an hallucmation of an oasis m the 
desert is not supposed to give a correct judgment when he says he 
sees an oa^ by the simple fact that there is no oasis , and the 
caravan leader’s judgment is m no way gomg to be more correct 
because all the canml drivers have the same hallucmation and con- 
firm the chief’s opinion 

It IS interestmg to read Hamson’s examples which he says con- 
firm his theories* Ho states that it is reasonable to accept his ideas 
because ‘‘it seems that people arc suificiently ahke for the critical 
development of different individuals to follow a fairly regular pattern 
1 mean by this, for example, that one goes from enjoymg * Swan 
Lake * via ' Erne Kleme Kachtmusik ’ - - . and not vice versa ” 
We can very well go the opposite way and there is not somethmg 
very surpnsmg m t]^s as EE^ison behoves All Hamson’s examples 
axe open to the same criticism 

Hamson takes np a third moaning of good called appraisive good 
When a critic says “ x is good ” in the sense of appraisive good he 
simply means x has the defimte characteristics Kl-Kn Here we 
have amved at what Moore called the “ naturalistic fallacy “ Good ’* 
in “x IB good” cannot be defined by replacmg "good” by a number 
of names of other qualities 

All the three lands of good Hamson tries to state ore m my 
opimon not so practical and it is very questionable that it is the 
case that they describe the essential charactenstics of the uses of 
"good”. I think, m describmg the meaning and use of the term 
“ good” we have, at the same tune, to regard the qualities of the work, 
those of the spectator, the situation m which the work and spectator 
are, and the relationships between spectator and work This is a 
task much more difficult than the one Hamson took himself but 
will probably give a much better result 

Eolf BjvegIkd 
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The Oonceipt of Law. B 7 H L A Hact Clareadon Press . 

Oxford University Press 1961. 21 s 

I 

Modern BntislL philosophy has long lacked any systematiG treat- 
ment of problems about la^v that would stand comparison with the 
fundamental theories of other tunes or places — with the philosophies 
of Savigny, Austdn, K^en and others Professor SaH has now 
remedied t^ lack with a book which has all the virtues of degance 
and clanty that characterise British philosophical writing at its best 
If, like any work of fiist-rate philosophical importance, the book 
forces one to re-think one’s fundamental conceptions of its subject- 
mattec, its value m this respect is not depreciated when one comes 
to see that not all of its arguments are condusive and not all of its 
assertions are irrefutable 

Much of the book is taken up with a powerful antique of other 
juristic theones, and especially of various positivist and natural law 
doctrines But the book’s peculiar mterest undoubtedly hes m 
Hart’s own theoiy, which gradually emerges from his criticisms of 
Austm Hart’s thesis is '^at the difference between rules which 
impose obligations, or duties, and rules which confer powers, is of 
crucial importance in jurisprudence (237) Hules of the former kmd 
he calls primary, and of Ihe latter kmd, secondary. Under rules of 
the prunaty lype human beings are leqnired to do or abstam from 
certam actions, whether they wish to or not Buies of the other 
type are in a sense parasitic upon or secondary to the first , for they 
provide that human beings may by domg or saymg certam things, 
mtrodnce new rules of the primary type, extinguish or modify old 
ones, or m various ways detennme their mcidence or control their 
operations Primary rules impose duties secondary ones confer 
powers, pubhc or private Primary rules concern actions mvolving 
physical movement or changes * secondary rules provide for opera- 
tions which lead not merely to physical movement or change, but to 
the creation or variation of duties or obligations (78, 79). Thus 
cnmmal law, apart from its provisions for sanctions, consists of 
pnmaiy rules (27, 28, 31, 32) But the legal rules definmg the ways m 
which valid contract or wills or marriages are made do not require 
persons to act m certam ways whether Ihey wish to or not Instead 
they provide mdividnals with facahties for reahsmg their wishes, by 
conferring legal powers upon them to create, by certam specified 
procedures and subject to certam conditions, structures of rights and 
duties withm the coercive framework of the law (27) Similarly it is 
secondary rules that he behmd the exercise of legislative and judicial 
powers (31). 

Biait claims that law can best be understood as a umon of these 
two diverse types of rule (237). He admits, of course, that many 
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other distinctions could and, for some puiposes, should be drawn 
But he insists that in the combination of these two types of rule 
there hes w'hat Austm wrongly claimed to have found m the notion 
of coercive orders, nameljr, * the key to the science of junsprudenoe ’ 
(79). Agam, his view is not that wherever the word ‘ law ’ is propedy 
^ed this combination of primary and secondary rules is to be found 
for lie thinks it dent that the diverse range of cases of which the 
word ‘ law ’ is used are not likened by any such sunple uniformity, 
but by less direct relations — often of analogy of either form or 
content to a central case (79) But the union of primary and 
secondary rules is at the centre of a legal system, even though it is 
not the whole and as we move away from the centre we have to 
accommodate elements of a different character (96), and the 
reason why Hart accords this union of elements a central place is 
because of their explanatory power in elucidating the concepts that 
constitute the framework of legal thought (79) Most of the features 
of law which have proved most perplexmg and have bodi provoked 
and eluded the search for definition can best be rendered dear if these 
two types of rule and the interplay between them are iindeistood (79) 

Unfortunately, however, the large claims that Halt makes on 
behalf of his distinction between primary and secondary rules do not 
seem altogether justifiable. The distinction turns out to be scarcely 
capable of playmg the role for which Hart casts it. 

n 

This begins to become dear when we examine the extent to which 
it is possible to class most legal rules as primary or secondary in 
Hart’s sense Secondary rules, we are told, confer powers, whether 
pubhc or private. But has the concept of power quite so wide an 
extension as Hart assumes ^ No doubt usage is no more uniform 
here than elsewhere, but there does seem something a bit odd m 
tolkmg about * the power . . conferred on mdividuals to mould 
their legal relations with others by contracts, wills, mainages, etc ’ 
(28). Normally, legally recogmsed powers to act m certam specified 
ways are conferred only on certam specified persons or categories of 
persons. One named person may be given power of attorney over 
the estate of another or the power to execute Ins will , trustees may 
be given powers to buy and sell stock , Chief Constables have the 
power (discretion) to determine whether or not a motorist is to be 
publidy prosecuted for a parlang offence , the Colonial Devdop- 
ment Corporation has been given power to investigate and formulate 
devdopment projects , and a County Court judge has power (juris- 
diction) to try any case for the recovery of land mtii an annual 
value not greater than £100 But when the law talks of things 
that anyone may do, if they are properly qualified, the word ' capa- 
city ’ is more commonly used than the word * power When I 
married, no statute, no rule of common law, no private person 
empowered me to do so. I did not need any such power : I merely 
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had the requisite capacity If you are insane, you have not the 
capacity to make a will, and if you are under the age of 16 you 
have not, m English law, the capacity to many. Accordingly 
people are elected or appomted to the exercise of powers, Imt 
capacities are merely acquired whether naturally or by a change in 
one’s social dccumstances or by a change in the law. Powers are 
sometimes delegated, capacities never Powers are surrendered or 
revoked, but capacities are lost or restricted by disqualifications 
The people who wield powers may be impersonated, but with regard 
to a capacily all one can do is to pretend to have it when one has not 
One may or may not have the capacily to exercise a power, but there 
IS no such thing as the capacity to exercise a capacity In a text- 
book on the law of mamage, the heading ‘ capacity ' directs attention 
to the rules determining who is capable of marrymg ; m a textbook 
on the law of local government, the heading ‘ powers ’ would direct 
attention to the rules determinmg what a local authority may do 
I am not suggesting that Hart at any time confuses the concept 
of a power with that of a capacity, though he does not m fact articu- 
late their differences Indeed, when he remarks that * behmd the 
power to make wills or contracts are rules relating to capacity or 
miTiiTTium personal qualification (such as being adult or sane) which 
those exercismg the power must possess ’ (28), it is quite clear that 
he distinguishes a power firom a capacity. T^ere he creates per- 
plexiiy IS about the extension of the term * power not about its 
mtension Powers to make wills or contracts, or to marry, are. 
except m special cases, powers unknown to the law. which treats 
rather of capacities here Presumably the reason for this is that 
wills, contracts and marriages are transactions that most people 
will want, and are suited, to perform anyway m a modern community, 
so that the law treats most people as being capable of performing 
them m any case and contents itself, in effect with laymg down 
certain disqualifications But where a power is conferred, as on 
Chief Constables, or where provision is made for the conferring of 
a power, as for the appomtment of executors, the law assumes rather 
that most people do not want, or are not suited, to exercise the power 
unless certam special conditions are fulfilled If a grant of power 
(&om some person or authonly) is needed to make some testamen- 
tary disposition, it is because ihe testator would not otherwise be 
entitled to dispose of the property m question. Hence to assert that 
there are powers of maki^ wills or contracts is to spread an appear- 
ance of umty over the whole range of what Hart clashes as secondary 
^es, while httle umty really exists, for the term * power ’ is extended 
by Hart to cover almost everything regulated by law that is not a 
duty In a work designed to further the understanding of law (vu) 
in a work that objects to the theoiy that all rules impose duties 
because such a theoiy achieves uniformity at the price of distortion 
(38), m a work that condemns the use of the term ‘morabty* as a 
conceptual waste-paper basket for aU rules of social behaviour that are 
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not legal (222) — ^this treatment of the term ‘ power * requires a 
justification which Hart never adequately provides. 

More specifically, in English legal jargon what is called a ‘ private 
power ^ is an authority which one person gives to another and is the 
only form of power apart from puhhc powers, which are authorities 
from the Crown, Farhoment, etc for a public purpose {cf A. W 
Motion, Pocket Law Lexicon^ 1951, and G R. Hughes, The Studmfs 
Law DicUona^yy 1936, s.v Power). To call an individual’s general 
competence to make wills, contracts, etc , * a private power *, as 
Hart does on several occasions (40, 77, 79, 96, 239), is therefore even 
less helpful for students of En^sh Law than it may be for the 
students of systems in which no such esqiression as * private power ’ 
functions as a technical term There is even a discrepancy between 
Hart’s use of the term * puhhc power ’ and the ordinary legal use of 
it m England If pubhc powers are only authorities from the Crown, 
Parhament, etc , than one can hardly speak m general of what the 
Crown or Parhament may themselves do as pubhc powers. Ad- 
mittedly usage may not be quite uniform here Anson, The Law and 
Custom of the Constiiulwn (5th edn 1922, p 340) does speak of the 
Crown’s having at one tune * assumed to itself legislative powers *, 
and some dictionaries of English law, eg W J Byrne’s (1923) and 
Earl Jowitt’s (1959) speak of private powers as those co^erred on 
private persons, whether by other persons or by statute But a 
power of ordmaxy citizenB to marry, contract or make wills seems 
quite unknown to the Common Law. 

Certainly Hart errs m good company here Bentham spoke of 
people m general as being ‘ empowered ’ by the law to make wills 
{Lmnts of Jm\eprvdence Befiwed^ ed C W Everett, 1945, p. 54), 
and he said that buymg and sellu^ was a mutual exercise of what he 
called *the investitive power’ by two persons in favour of each 
other (op cit p 75). But Beutham at l^st had the excuse that he 
was fundamentally at variance with the existing legal system and was 
plannii^ a new one, whereas Hart claims to be Sumdatmg law as it is. 
Again, Sahnond instanced the right to make a will or the right to 
marry one’s deceased wife’s sister as a private power (Jwnsj»udence, 
11th edn 1957, pp 273 f ) , Hohfeld spoke of a oitisen’s power 
to create contractual obhgations {Fundamental Legal Conceptions, 
1923, p 51) ; Roscoe Pound has spoken of the power to acquire 
ownership of other people’s property through ordinary legal trans- 
actions {Jurisprudence, 1959, IV p 99) , and Kelsen, General Theory 
of Law and State, trans A W^berg 1946, p 138) spoke of the 
law as empowering people to make legal transactions But all this 
shows 18 that the term * power ’ as Hart apphes it is a term of 
jurisprudence, not that it is a temi of law , and it is remarkable how 
successfully Enghsh legal terminology has resisted this junstio 
usage and xetamed its own, much narrower apphcation of the term^ 
Nor is it easy to see how Hart could defend his use of the term ’ powOT 
m this juristic fashion (let alone his fiuluxe to draw attention to the 
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differences between this use and ordinary legal usage), since it is a 
principle purpose of his theory to elucidate ^ the specifically legal 
concepts with which the lawyer is professionally concerned ’ (95). 

m 

What defences could Hart put up here ? I can think of five, but 
there may be more, and better, ones 

First, the boundaries of stnctly professional legal usage are not 
absolutely clear, and Hart might help his case by pointing this 
out No doubt the jargon of parhamentary draftemen falls well 
within those boundaries and much of Kelsen's or Bentham s ter- 
mmology falls outside But, in between, the strictness of legal 
usage fades gradually as one passes from the language of textbook 
writers and judges through that of hamsters and sohcitors into that 
of jurists and philosophers It would be surprising if there were not 
at least some professional lawyers who &om time to time use the term 
‘ power ’ as many jurists have done Nevertheless Hart’s use of that 
term gets more and more difficult to illustrate as one passes from the 
less smet fields of usage to the more strict ones It is very difficult 
mdeed to find instances of it m recent English statutes or text-books 

Secondly, Hart might claim that even if modern legal systems do 
not exphcitly confer powers to marry or make contracts, yet, when 
looked at from the outside, this is what they appear to do * Even 
if the term “ power ” would be quite mappropnate here as a term of 
law the defence would run, * yet as a term of sociology it is exactly” 
right Weddmgs and business agreements would have httle effect 
m a modem community unless they had the force of law behind 
them it IS the law that gives them what power they m actual fact 
have ’ But this defence is not open to Hart, if his distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary rules is to fill the role for whicli lie 
casts it For he tells us that * rules conferrmg private pon ers must, 
if they are to be understood, be looked at from the point of view of 
those who exercise them They appear then as an additional 
element introduced by the law into social life over and above that 
of coercive control This is so because possession of these legal 
powers makes of the private citizen, who, if there were no such 
rules, would be a mere duty-bearer, a private legislator. He is made 
competent to determme the course of the law withm the sphere of 
his contracts, trusts, wills, and other structures of rights and duties 
TJ^hich he is enabled to bmld * (40, 94) Thus for Hart’s theory it is 
essential that the term * power ’ be a term of law here not of soci- 
ol^’ — a term suited to the internal point of ^^cw, not the externa! 
Indeed, Hart explicitly rejects the view that an analysis of tlie^e 
jpowers should be conducted * m the terms of ordinary or '' scientific 
fact-stating or predictive discourse * ‘ To do justice to tlicir di<— 

tinctivc, internal aspect he tells us ‘ we need to sec the difiVTcnt 
in wliicli the Inw-making-opcrations of the l''gi«lalor, tljr* 
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adjudication of a court, the exercise of pnvate or official powers, 
and other “ acts-in-the-law ” are related to secondar 7 rules ’ (96) 
Moreover, Hart is careful to point out that his account of piunaiy 
rules as duiy-imposing is m confonmty with Anglo-American legd 
usage, smce in this usage, he says, the terms " duty ’ and ‘ obhgation ’ 
are now roughly synonymous (238) One might therefore suppose 
his account of secondary rules as power-confemng to claim an equal 
accordance with legal usage 

Thirdly, Hart might defend his use of the term ‘ power ’ with the 
argument that, though it does involve some distortion here, yet the 
distortion is iUuminatmg and harmless, because it points to the fact 
that possession of these legal powers makes of the private citizen a 
pnvate legislator (40) But to extend the concept of legislation m 
this way, pa9i passu with the concept of power, so that testators, 
contractors, trustors, and even bndes and bridegrooms become 
pnvate legislators, is radically to blur the concept of legislation 
A legislature may make new laws or repeal old ones Thereby it 
changes the content of a legal system A pnvate citizen may, by 
his wills, contracts, trusts, marriages and other transactions bimg 
himself and others within the range of certain laws but he does not 
change, or even amplify, their content Hart uses a number of 
blanket-phrases which have the effect of destroying this distmction 
Private legislators, like pnbhc ones, he says, ^ determine the course 
of the law ’ (40), * create structures of nghts and duties ’ (27), 
‘ mtroduce new i^es of the primary type, extinguish or modify old 
ones, or m various ways determine their moidence or control their 
operations ’ (79) But to lose the everyday distinction between 
changmg the law, on the one hand, and brmging mdividual persons 
or acts withm its range, on the other, is a high pnee to pay for Hart’s 
use of the term * power ’ It is d^cult to see what illnmination 
IS gamed therefrom 

Admittedly there was a time m the mid-nmeteenth century when 
the inffuenoe of Bentham and Bicardo may have favoured the 
conception of a contract as a piece of pnvate law (c/^ G 0 Cheshire 
and CHS Fifoot, The Law of Contract, 5th edfn , 1960, p 21) 
The doctrine of latssas^faire required the utmost freedom of indivi- 
duals to contract with one another as they wished, and if contracts, 
rather than Parhaments, were thus to regulate how men hved, it 
was not altogether absurd to think of contract as an alternative 
le^slaiave procedure to Parhament (though if the analogy were 
pressed hard the doctnne of consideration m the English law of 
contract might seem to suggest that all contractors were corrupt 
legislators *) Bentham himself wrote that when the law gives a 
power of occupation over a piece of land ‘ it m a manner adopte 
the expression of my will, and turns it into a law {op at p 73) 
But the ideal as well as the reahty of laissezrfavre has long si^ 
been destroyed by two important developments m modem society 
Generations of statutory restnctions on freedom of contract m 
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matters of employment, trade, and mdnstry have made it dear 
that freedom of contract is not a paramount consideration m the 
eyes of the state, and that contract is therefore to be regarded as 
an object of legislation rather than a creator of it In a welfare- 
state age there is not much lUummation to be gamed from thinking 
of contracts as pieces of private legislation In addition, the success 
of standardised forms of contract — ^with then attitude of take it or 
leave it — m many fidds of social or econoimc activity has made it 
apparent that even withm the room for manoeuvre left open by the 
state freedom is often completdy one-sided If there is any pomt 
at all m talkmg about private legidation here, the ongmal act of 
diawmg-up and promulgatmg a standardised form of contract diould 
be regarded as bemg like a legislative activity, not the individual 
contracts that are subsequenUy made m conformity to such a 
standard Indeed m Bonsor v TJmonj where the xda- 

tion between the parties was regulated by a document contractual 
m form but m substance a senes of peremptory rules, Lord Justice 
Dennmg actually remarked of these rdes that ‘ they are not so much 
a contract as we used to understand a contract, but they are much 
more a legislative code laid down by some members of the umon to be 
imposed on all members of the umon They are more hke bye-laws 
than a contract ’ (cf Cheshire and !Fifoot, op cit p 24) To classify 
all contracts as peces of pnvate legislation, as Hart does, will thus 
make it specially difficult to reveal the true nature of a very large 
number of contmcts in modem law, though even here we must he 
careful to say, as Lord Dennmg did, that the rules of a standardised 
form of contract are hhe bye-laws, not that they are such Kart 
claims m support of his view that Kelsen has shown * how many of 
the features which puzzle us m the mstitutions of contract or property 
are clanhed by thmkmg of the operations of making a contract or 
transfemng property as the exercise of limited legislative powers by 
individuals ' (94, 245) But it seems to me that my cntacismB ^ 
Hart here are equally valid against Kelsen Moreover, when one 
looks at the passage of Kelsen to which Hart refers {op Git p 138), 
it 18 difficult to find any substantial use made of the an^ogy between 
contract and legislation except to support the thesis that, m general, 
individual legal duties under cnmmal law are stipulated directly 
while under civil law mdividual legal duties are stipulated only 
mdirectly, through the medium of legal transactions But th^ 
general principle does not m fact hdp us very much m disfanguishing 
between civil and cnmmal law Kelson thou^t that the typical 
exception to his pnnoiple was the duty to repair damage caused 
illegally, and Hart himself alludes to duties of core under the law of 
tort (27) But m fact the pnnciple has been well-mgh destroyed by 
modem welfare-state legislation It is ]ust m the course of legal 
tcausactiona — m the sale of goods, the hiTi'ng and finTig of employees, 
the formation of companies, the purchase of overseas investments, 
and so on — that so many importent duties under cnmmal law now 
26 
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aiise If Kelsen’s principle of distinction between civil and criminal 
law IS the land of ^ clarification * we shall get by adopting the analogy 
between contract and legislation, we shaU be better off if we do iwt 
adopt this analogy at all 

Fourthly, perhaps, in order to save his dichotomy of primary and 
secondary rules, ^rt might claim that the use of the particular word 
' power ’ in his account of secondary rules was not important Any 
other term would do, he might say, that would cover tiie same range 
of rules On this defence, however, the supposed analogy between 
contracts, wills, marriages etc on the one side, and legislation, on the 
other, would need to be dropped, and it would not be at aU clear what 
there was m common between rules detemumng capacities for mar- 
riage or contract and rules conferring legislative or judidal powers 
The attempt to find another term or expression embracing bow, such 
as * right ‘ hberty * or ‘ privilege ’, would encounter similar diffi- 
culties , and in the end it is doubtful whether any thmg would be found 
that all Hart’s secondary rules have m common except the more or 
less negative properly that they are not m themselves duty-imposmg 
rules though rdated to them in vanous ways For example, at one 
point (9) distmguishes between mandatory rules and ^es which 
mdicate what people should do to give effect to the wishes they have 
But, though the latter descnption apphes to many of the rules pre- 
scnbmg the procedures, formahties and conditions for the making of 
marriages, wills or contracts, it hardly applies to rules conferring 
legislative or judicial powers Elsewhere Hart pomts out that if a 
transaction does not conform to a relevant secondary rule the trans- 
action 18 invahdated but the non-conformity to rule does not itself 
constitute a legal offence (28-31) There is a nullity, but not a 
breach of duty Apart firom the * comphcation ’ that m the interest 
of pubhc order a judicial decision that has been given m excess of 
jurisdiction stands, at least in England, until quashed by a sup^or 
court, the position is just the same in this respect. Hart argues, for 
what he calls * pubhc powers ’ as for what he calls private powers ’ 
(30) But the difference Hart mentions seems a httle more ihan just 
a comphcation The fact is that, even though a decision m excess 
of jurisdiction is hable to be quashed on appeal, it will nevertheless 
remain vahd for ever if no appeal against it is made But wills and 
marriages are not like this at all If I do not comply with s 9 of the 
Wills Act 1837, 1 have not made a will at all - no action by others is 
required in order to nullify it Legislation presents us with yet 
another situation If a measure proposed before a legislature fails 
to secure the requisite majority of votes, which Hart regards as a 
breach of a secondary rule (31), no action has been nullified or m- 
vahdated The measure was properly proposed, seconded, opposed 
and debated The vote was properly taken All that has happened 
IS that the proposal has been unsuccessful Admittedly if a local 
authority disobeys certam rules "about making bye-laws the resmt 
may in some cases be a nulhty But the difference between this 
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nullity and the nullity of an unwitnessed will is as great as the 
difference between the corresponding rahd transactions, of which one 
IS an act of legislation and the other, jmee Hart, is not Of course 
Hart would be right to insist here, as he docs in his book (15, 234}^ 
that for a general term, like ' law ' crime ‘ just ' good etc , to 
be correctly used it is not essential that the range eff instances to 
which it is applied should all share common quahties But he must 
at least suggest some central model, or some range of useful analogies, 
which wrould justify groupmg together such 'prima facie heterogen- 
eous rules as those he includes under his rubric of ‘ secondary rules 
and it is already clear that the alleged analogy between contract and 
legislation is somewhat remote 

Fifthly, therefore, Hart might be content with a rather more 
negative account of what secondary rules have m common, viz 
their not hemg primary ones though related to them in various ways, 
and he would then rely on a disjunctive account of these relations m 
order to give body to his distinction Secondaiy rules, he might 
say, either determine how primary rules, or other secondary ones may 
be created, changed, or abolished, or how they may he adimuistered, 
or how people may come withm their range They are all * parasitic ’ 
on primary rules (79), though parasitic in different ways But the 
trouble then is that it is difficult to see why one should not treat what 
Hart calls secondary rules merely as conditions on pnmaiy ones 
If they can thus be regarded as various different kinds of parasites of 
pnmanes, they might just as well be treated as parts of primaries. 
After all, Hart himself sometimes speaks of secondaries as * defining 
the ways in which vahd contracts or wills or mamages are made * (27), 
or asserts that their concern is * to define the conditions and liimts 
under which the court’s decisions shall be valid*. The ease with 
which it IS possible to desenbe the function of secondary rules as a 
defining one suggests that there may be better excuse than Hart 
allows for thinl^g of the law as a system of pnmaiy rules only — 
as a system of rules that impose duties and determine sanctions for 
their breach 

Hart docs in fact exannne three j^rima facie plausible ways of 
reduemg what he calls secondary rules to what he calls prunaiy ones 
He grants that there are pomts of resemblance between these two 
sorts of legal rules In both cases actions may he criticised or 
assessed by reference to the rules as legally the * right * or * wrong * 
thmg to do * Both the powerrconfemng roles Goncermng the mak- 
mg of a will,’ he says, * and the rule of onminal law prohibitmg assault 
under penalty constitute siandardB by which particular actions may 
he thus cnticaUy appraised ’ (32) But he demes the possibility of 
reduemg secon^nes to pnmanes. 

According to one theory the nullity which ensues when some 
essential conditions for the exen^e of a power is not fulfilled is 
the punishment attacdied to ctmunal law. It is a threatened evil or 
sanction exacted by law for breach of the rule We are to thiTilr of 
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tlie rule providing that a will without two witnesses will be inoper- 
ative, as moving testators to comphance with s 9 of the Wills Act, 
just as we are moved to obediencse to the cmmnal law by the thou^t 
of imprisonment Against this theory Hart rightly objects not only 
that in many cases nulhty may not be an evil to the person who has 
failed to satisfy some condition required for legal validity (33) 
More senously, he pomts out, in the case of a rule of crmunal law we 
can identify and distingmsh two thmgs a certain type of conduct 
which the rule prohibits, and a sanction mtended to discourage it 
But we can hardly consider in this hght such desirable social activities 
as men makmg each other promises which do not satisfy legal require- 
ments as to form Again, in the case of crinunal law we can, m a 
sense, subtract the sanction and still leave an mtelligible standard of 
behaviour which it was designed to maintain But we cannot 
logically make such a distinction between the rule requiring com- 
pliance with certain conditions, e g attestation for a vahd will, and 
the so-called sanctions of ' nullity ’ In this case, if failure to comply 
with this essential condition did not entail nulhty, the rule itself 
could not be intelbgibly said to exist even as a non-legal rule (34) 
Hart also considers Kelsen's theory that what is ordinarily 
thought of as the content of law, designed to gmde the conduct of 
ordmary citizens, is merely the antecedent or ‘ if-clause ’ in a rule 
which IS directed not to them but to officials, and orders the latter 
to apply certain sanctLons if certain conditions are satisfied All 
genume laws, on this view, are conditional orders to officials to apply 
sanctions The provisions of the WiUs Act reqmnng two witnesses 
would appear as a common part of many different directions to 
courts to apply sanctions to an executor who, in breach of the 
provisions of the will, refuses to pay the legacies ‘ if and only if 
there is a will duly witnessed containing these provisions and if 
then sanctions must be apphed to him ’ The provisions of the U S 
constitution as to the law-making power of Congress would merely 
specify the general conditions under which courts are to apply 
sanctions But, as Hart rightly objects, we shall conceal the 
charactenstio way m which the rules of criminal law function if we 
concentrate on, or make primary,' the rules requiring the courts to 
impose sanctions in the event of disobedience These latter rules 
are only ancillary, m that they make provision for the breakdown or 
failure of the primary purpose of the system After all, the character- 
istic technique of the criminal law is to designate by rules certain 
types of behaviour as standards for the gmdance either of the members 
of society as a whole or of special classes withm it ^ey are 
expected without the aid or mtervention of officials to understand 
the rules and to see that the rules apply to themselves and to con- 
form to them 11 1 1 1 

But Hart also exammes a third way of treating all legal rules as 

rules imposing duties, which he attributes to Bmtham (239) 
According to this theory the crmunal law and all other laws imposmg 
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duties would be regarded in the normal way and not as Kelsen 
regards tkem But ‘rules wbich confer legal powers on private 
individuals ’ are, for this as for Kdsen’s theory, ‘ mere fragments of 
the real complete laws — ^the orders backed by threats. These last 
are to be discovered by askmg what person does the law order to do 
things, 8ub]ect to a penalty ^ they do not comply V When this is 
known, the provisions of such rules as those of the Wills Act, 1837, m 
relation to witnesses, and other rules conferrmg powers on individuals 
and defining the condilaons for vahd exercise of these powers, may be 
recast as ^ecifymg some of the conditions under which ultunately 
such a legal duty arises Buies relating to the forzaation of contract 
will similarly appear as mere fragments of rules ordering persons, if 
certam thin^ are the case or have been said or done (if the party is 
of full age, has covenanted under seal or been promised consid^ation), 
to do the things which by the contract are to be done Sunilarly the 
rules conferrmg legislative powers axe represented by the ante- 
cedents ooc if-dauses of rules oodermg oxduuucy citizens, under threat 
of sanctions, to do thmgs and not merd.y, as in Kelsen’s theory, as 
the if-dauses of directions to offi^mals to apply sanctions (37) 

Against this Benthamite theory Hart’s objections do not appear 
very strong In regard to rules conferring ‘ private powers ’ he 
claiW that such rules are thou^t of, spok^ of and used in social 
hfe differently from rules which impose duties, and they are valued 
for dilGsrent reasons What other tests for difference m character, 
he asks, could there be \ (41) But the trouble here is that, if I am 
right, there are no rules coi^errmg private powers of the kmd that 
Hart assumes there are only rules reg ulating capacity. But there 
are also, m regard to contract, say, :wes of offer and acceptance, 
rules of consideration, rules of content, rules of discharge, and so on. 
All these rules are thought of, spoken of and used m social life differ- 
ently from rules of capacity and they are valued for different reasons. 
So d we are to distmgmsh rules of capacity from rules imposing 
duties for the reasons that Hart gives m respect of his supposed 
power-confemng rules, we should also distmguish all these other 
kmds of rules both from one another and from rules of capacity and 
from rules miposmg duties There would be no neat dichotomy of 
primary and secon&ry rules, but as many different kmds of rules as 
the complexify of our legal ^tem allows Hart seems to treat all 
these other rules as conditious on the exercise of a supposed power to 
contract For him they seem to be antecedents of a conditional rule 
which has the form ‘ A contract may be made if and only if. . . ’ 
But he gives no reason why we should regard this pattern of condi- 
tionahsation as somehow less objectionable than Bentham*s Simi- 
larly with regard to wills, mamages, trusts, etc — if rules of form, 
say, may be treated as conditioDS on the exercise of a power, then 
rules of power (or, more properly, rules of capacity) may be regarded 
as conditions on the existence of circumstances m which duties arise 
One can either go all the way m one’s logical reconstruction of the 
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law, and treat all law-sentences as either duty-nnposmg rules or 
^nditions , (‘ parasites ’) on such rules . or alternatively one can 
draw as many distmotions and construct as many different schemes of 
classincation as the richness of the law- allows and the subtlety of our 
]un8prudence renders profitable Indeed even in cnminal law few 
duties or obligations arise that ISnglish lawyers would emhcitly 
recognise as such murder is a cnme but the law imposes no duty 
not to murder 

Hart also argues against Bentham’s reduction of the rules that 
confer and define legislative and judicial powers in the pubhc sphere 
to statements of the conditions under which duties anse He nghtly 
remarks that those who exercise these powers to make authoritative 
enactments and orders use these rules in a form of purposive activity 
utterly different from, performance of duty or submission to coercive 
control But he is not quite right to mfftr from this that to represent 

such rules as mere aspects or fragments of the rules of duty is, even 
more than m the private sphere, to obscure the distinctive character- 
istics of law and of the activities possible within its framework (41) 
J'or those who wish, like Bentham, to represent such rules as frag- 
ments of the rules of duty are certainly not suggesting that the 
exercise of legislative power, say, should be regarded as a species 
of duty-performance or submission to coercive control Certainly 
Bentham himself does not say, or suggest, in the work to which 
Hart refers {Limits of JuTispivdence Defmed)^ that legislators are 
‘ obeying rules when, m enactmg laws, they conform to the rules 
confenmg their legislative powers ’ (109) Just the opposite 
Bentham and those like him are saymg that rules conferring legisla- 
tive powers are * mere aspects or fragments of the rules of duty m 
Hco^t’s own terms, not complete rules of duty On the Benthamite 
view rules conferring legislative powers turn mto the antecedents of 
conditional rules with a form like, say, ‘ if the Queen in Paihament 
has ordained that . . , then it is obhgatory that not into 

categorical rules of the form * It is obhgatory on the Queen in Forha- 
mcnt to . ’ There need be no distortion or obfuscation here 
Bather the true nature of duty-imposing rules is brought into rehef 
they are only valid if the Queen m Parhament or if etc 
After all, the purpose of Hart’s legal philosophy is presumably to turn 
a searchlight on the nature of the law rather than on the nature of 
legislative activity 


IV 

Hart tries to sustain' his concept of secondary rules by stressmg 
how important was the mtroduction into society of rules enabling 
legMators to change and add to the rules of duty, and judges to 
deteimme when the rules of duty have been broken This step, he 
says, may fairly be considered as the step from the prelegal into the 
legal world (41) Hart remarks that it is possible to imagme a 
society without a legislature, coiixts or officials of any kmd. Indeed, 
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he saySj there are many studies of pnimtive commnmties which not 
only that this possibihiy is reahsed but depict in detail the 
hfe of a society where the only means of social control is that general 
attitude of the group toward its standard modes of behaviour in 
terms of which Hart has characterised rules of obhgation (89). Or 
at least there are studies of primitive communities which describe 
them as approximatmg to th^ state (244). Hart refers to such a 
social structure as one of primary rules of obhgataon, and he holds 
that if a Bomely is to hve by such primary i^es alone there are 
certain conditions which, granted a few of tlm most obvious truisms 
about human nature and the world we hve m, must clearly be 
satisfied The rules must contain some restnciaons on the free 
use of violence, theft and deception ; those who reject the rules 
except where fear of social pressure induces them to conform must 
be m a nunoiity , and the community must be small, closely kmt 
by ties of kmi^p, common sentiment and belief and placed m 
a stable environment (89) Such a system of social control by 
pmnaiy rules alone has three mam defects If doubts anse as 
to what the rules are or as to the precise scope of some given 
rule, there will be no procedure for settling this doubt, mther by 
reference to an authoritative text or to an official whose dedarations 
on the pomt are authoritative This defect m the simple social 
structure of primary rules Hart calls its ttncertainiy, A second defect 
he calls the static character of such rules (90) . there is no means m 
such a society of dehberately adapting the rules to changing circum- 
stances, either by ehnunatmg old rules or mtroducmg new ones 
The third defect he discerns m this simple form of social life is the 
xn^ciency of the diffiise social pressure by which the rules are 
mamtam^ Fnnishments for violations of the rules are left to 
the unorganised efEbits of private mdividuals ; and, even more 
senously, disputes as to whether an admitted rule has or has not been 
violated will always occur and are hable to contmue mtermmably, 
if th^e IS no agency specially' empowered to ascertam finally, and 
anthontatively, the fact of violation (91). 

The remedy for each of these three ntam defects m the simplest 
form of social structure consists, according to Hart, m supplementmg 
the primary rules of obligation with secondary rules The three 
remedies together are enough to convert the regime of piimaxy rules 
into what is indisputedly a legal system, and thus it can be shomi 
how ' law may most iHummatingly be characterised as a umon of 
primary rules of obligation with such secondaiy rules ’ (91) The 
simplest form of remedy for the unceTtmnty of the regime of pnmaiy 
rules is the introduction of what Hart ca& a * rule of recognition 
This wiU specify some feature or features possession of which by a 
suggested rale is taken as a conclusive indication that it is a rule of the 
group and is to he supported by the social pressure which the group 
exerts It may say no more than that an authoritative hst or text of 
the rules is to be found in some written document or carved on some 
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public monument Or m a more developed legal system it may 
identify as authoritative any rule enacted by a specified body, any 
rule customarily observed m certain fields, and any rule acknow- 
ledged in judicial decisions , and provision may be made for possible 
conflict between these cntena by their arrangement in an order of 
superiority, as by the common subordmation of custom or precedent 
to statute (92) The remedy for the static quahty of the regime of 
primary rules consists m the introduction of what Hart rji-lls ‘ rules of 
change The simplest form of such a rule is that which empowers 
an individual or body of persons to mtroduce new primary rules for 
the conduct of the hfc of the group, or of some class within it, or to 
ebmmate old rules , and more complex rules may limit these powers 
m various ways or define the procedure to be followed m legislation 
(93) The third supplement to the simple regime of primary rules, 
intended to remedy the vn^ciency of its diffused social pressure, 
consists of secondary rules empowenng individuals to make authori- 
tative determinations of the question whether, on a paiticular occa- 
sion, a primary rule has been broken Besides identifymg the mdivi- 
duals who are to adjudicate, such rules will also define the procedure 
to be followed, and ^ey will normally be supplemented by yet farther 
rules conferring upon judges, where they have ascertained the fact 
of violation, the exclusive power to direct the application of penalties 
by other officials (94, 95) 

But it would in several respects be not qmte n^t to cbaracterise 
the shift from a pre-legal to a legal system in terms of the addition 
of secondary rules to ongmal primaries Secondarmess is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient qualification for being a rule that needs 
to be add^ here 

It IS not a necessary qualification, since even some of the rules 
that Hart mentions are not secondary rules acoordmg to his defim- 
tion of ' secondary ’ The rules he calls rules of recogmtion are not 
rules that confer powers, whether pubhc or private they set up 
cntena They determme the sources of law they do not give 
power to someone to make it, like the rules that Hart calls * rules of 
change ’ Sometimes, e ^ m the Koman-Dutch law of South A&ica, 
a document or textbook which bad bttle or no autbonty in a given 
community at the time it was wntten, or could have had no authority 
at all because the community scarcely existed, is later recogmsed by 
that commumly as an authontative source of law. In such a 
case it borders on absurdity to suppose that the xdcvant rule 
of recogmtion constitutes a retrospective, and probably post- 
bumouB, grant of legislative powers to the author of the document 
or textbook Perhaps Hart does not wish us to suppose this 
But bow then can we treat bis rules of recogmtion as being secondary 
rules * Again, the law of evidence is a very important branch of 
any modern legal system, and volumes are wntten on it as large as 
any on the law of contract, family or real property Hart does not 
mention it speeifioally, and presumably it is to be taken as moluded 
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in what he calls the roles of adjudication, which, * besides identifying 
the individuals who are to adjudicate, . will also define the 
procedure to be followed ’ by them (94) But this imphes that the 
law of evidence should be treated as a mere part or adjunct of the 
rules conferring adjudicatory powers, and a student of English 
law at least w^d find out very little about the rules of evidence 
if he merely searched the statutes and precedents conferring 
jurisdiction Look through the table of statutes and the table 
of cases m a standard work like Phipson on the Law of Evidence 
(9th edn 1952), and you will find that only a minute proportion 
of the references there are m any way concerned with matters of 
jurisdiction Indeed it is not only a mstoncal fact that the law of 
evidence has often developed mdependently of rules of jurisdiction . 
it is also arguable that something important would be lost if the law 
of evidence could not so develop Hart might perhaps object here 
that rules of evidence do not lie at what he calls ' the centre of alegal 
system ’ (96) But rules of evidence are not of much less importance 
than rules of jurisdiction m remedying what Hart calls the meffieiency 
of a pre-legal system They are essential if the facts about violations 
of primary rules are to be detenmned m a way that will inspire 
general respect No doubt the rules of evidence, too, could become 
antecedents in a systematic reconstaniction of the law on Benthamite 
hnes as a set of conditional rules of duty But Hart’s method of 
inakmg rules of evidence the antecedents of conditional rules of 
jurisdiction is no better smted than Bentham’s to the project of 
showing how ‘ the specifically legal concepts with which &e lawyer 
IS professionally concerned . [are] best elucidated ’ (95) 

These two examples — ^rules of recogmtion and rules of evidence 
— make it dear that secondaimess is not a necessary qualification for 
being a rule that normally needs to be added m order to transform a 
pre-legal system mto a legal one Nor is it a sufficient one Certam 
rules ^ a kmd that Hart elsewhere classifies as secondary (27) appear 
m almost every pre-legal system Hart himself refers to studies like 
B Mahnowski’s Onme and Custom in Savage Sometg (1926) and A S 
Diamond’s Primitive Law (1935) which depict m detail the life of 
a society where there are no courts, officials or legislature (89, 244) 
But are there very many such studies which depict a society where 
there are no rules of marriage ? Indeed it is very often '^e case 
that the more primitive and pre-legal a commumty appears, the more 
elaborate are its rules determimng capacity for mamage No 
small part of cultural anthropology is concerned with the structure 
of these rules and their relationship to the life of a commumfy 
as a whole Malmowski {op at p 35) remarks of the culture he 
studied that * mamage establishes not merdy a bond between 
husband and wife, but it also imposes a standmg Nation of mutuahty 
between the man and the wife’s family, especially the wife’s brother \ 
Even Diamond remarks (op at p 192) &at there are already rules 
of mamage m the savage societies whi^ do not possess courts. 
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The moral institution of a promise is thus far from being the only 
form of ‘ power-conferrmg ’ rule that is to be found m a pre-legal 
society, as Hart at one point imphes (94) If there are obligations at 
all in such a society, then some of them may be created by marriages, 
transfers of property, and so on It is no more an amemty of law 
that it enforces obhgations so created, than that it enforces other 
obbgations : if unorgamsed social pressure can enforce an obhgation 
not to murder or steal, it can also enforce the obligations that anse 
out of marriage Nor is it open to a defender of Hart’s theory to 
argue that even if all actual primitive societies have rules of marriage, 
yet one can at least imagme a primitive society that has none. 
Hart himself remarks that ' m an extreme case the rules may be 
static m a more drastic sense. . , Not only would there be no way 
of dehberatcly changmg the general rules, but the obhgations which 
anse under the rules in particular cases could not be vaned or 
modified by the dehberato choice of any mdividual ’ (90), I*or, if 
people are to be released ficom certain qbhgations or if they are to 
transfer to others the benefits which would accrue £com performance 
of their own obhgations, ‘ there must be rules of a sort difieient &om 
the primary rules ’ • there must be rules creating changes in the 
imtial positions of individuals under the primary rules of obhgation 
(91) Howcvei Hart also recognises that such a state of affairs is 
* never peihaps fully reahsed m any actual commumty and it 
IS doubtful if we can gam much understanding of the actual transition 
&om pre-legal to legal by considering a state of affairs that is not only 
never m fact fully realised but is also fundamentally ahen to much of 
the primitive human life that is revealed m anthropological studies 
No doubt rudimentary or embryomc organs of legislation or adjudica- 
tion may be found in very many primitive societies that we should 
still wish to call pre-legal, but if the mstitution of mamage exists at 
all in such societies it is relatively unlikely to be as rudimentary or 
embryomc 

It IS true that I have mysdf abeady argued that the law of 
mamage, contract, etc , docs not consist of rules conferrmg powers on 
mdividuals to marry, make contracts, etc , and is therCTore mis- 
olnssifiod by Hart as a set of secondary rules m his sense But a 
defender of Hart’s theory would seem to be caught m a dilemma 
here If he gives up treating the law of mamage, contract, etc , as 
a set of secondary rules, then the extension of ^e term ' secondary 
rule * IS more or less confined to rules of legislation, jurisdiction and 
administration Since this looks suspiciously like the three branches 
of law traditionally treated as constitutional law, the term * consti- 
tutional ’ would then perhaps be an aptor designation of these rules 
But then Hart’s dnim that his distmction between pnmaiy and 
secondary rules is the key to the science of juiisprudence and has 
great explanatory power must be reduced here to the somewlwt less 
exGitmg proposition tliat the addition of a constitution, setting up 
legislature, judiciary and executive, is Uie most impoitant element 
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in tlie transitioii from a l^al to a pre-legal system On the other 
hand^ if a defender of Hart’s theory insists on treating the rules of 
mamage, contract, etc , as poweC'CODfetimg rules, then he must not 
claim that the primary-secondary distmction casts any great light on 
this transitLon There are secondary rules in any oxdmaxy pre-legal 
system as well liVhat is important about the secondary rules re- 
quired for transition to a l^m system is not the fact that they are 
secondary (indeed, some of the rules so required, as we have seen, 
are not secondary ones at all) but the fact that th^ set up a oon- 
stitution To suppose that the secondarmess of Ihe rules is im- 
portant here, rather than their constitutional character, is Uke 
supposing that what is important m creating the traffic problem of 
the mid-twentieth century is the mvention of the ^meel — if I 
may adapt a simile of Hart’s (41) — ^rather than the mass-production 
of power-dnven vehides The only way of escape through the 
horns of this dilemma seems to he to assume, as Hart sometimes 
does (89, 94), not only that the law of wills, contracts, mamages, 
property, etc consists of power-coufemng rules, but also that w^, 
contracts, marriages, property, etc are instatutioiis which emst only 
m a fully developed legal system, just hke legislatures and law-courts 
But, as 1 have already suggest^, such an assumption is not in 
accordance with the findings of modem anthropology 

V 

In short, it is not at all clear how anyone could successfully 
defend Hart’s claim to have found the key to the science of juris- 
prudence in his distinction between primary and secondary rules 
But it IS very much to be hoped that, if Hart himself stall beheves 
this, he will amplify his theory at some convement opportunity and 
show how It is immune to criticisms of the kmd that at present seem 
relevant So far as can at present be seen the main ment of the 
theory hes m the &ct that it forces anyone who wants to cnticise 
it to rethink his own attitudes over the whole held That is no 
mconsiderable merit for a philosophical theory to have, but it is 
not the ment that Hart himself claims for his theory Indeed there 
may be room for doubt about how far Hart’s philosophical ideal of 
eluGidatuig legal concepts as they are is compatible with the dis- 
covery of any smgle pimaple as the key to the science of juxis- 
prudmce 

Because I have been putting forward these cnticisms of Hart’s 
central thesis, I have not mentioned m detail the very large number 
of more defensible pomts that Hart makes m other connections. 
Perhaps the final chapter, on mtemational law, is also a little dis- 
appointmg, smce while Hart refutes vanous arguments for denying 
that mtemational law is a legal system, or for denying value to 
the question whether it is or is not a legal system, he does not 
discuss m detail any analogies of content between municipal and 
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mternational law, despite his claim that in such analogy no other social 
rules^ are so close to municipal law as those of international law. 
But in his analysis of the difference between a rule and a command , 
in his replacement of the concept of legal sovereignty by the concept 
of an ultimate rule of recogmtion , m his insistence on the importance 
— vis-Jt“Vis juristic positivism — of the difference between the mternal 
and the external aspect of rules , in his discussion of the relation 
between law and morahty , in his exploration of the narrow path 
between formahsm and scepticism as nval attitudes to the relation 
of judicial decisions to rules , and m his very fair examination of 
how sohd a basis there is for theories of natural law — ^his book 
has made a considerable number of profoundly important contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of law 

L. Jonathan Cohen 


Indfuclion and Hypothesis A Study of the Logic of Oonfiimaiion 
By S F. Baeeeb. Cornell Umversity Press (London . Oxford 
TJmversily Press) Pp 203 + xvi 22s 

The argument of this study of non-formal reasoning is conducted 
largely m abstract philosophical and logical terms It exammes 
doctrines and theories about arguments rather than actual instances 
of reasoning In most cases the doctrines and theories are sketched 
rather than daboratedm detail and counter-arguments and objections 
are treated m the same way This method of argument allows 
Professor Barker to compress a great deal of material mto a short 
book, but at the cost of some loss of conviction at key pomts m the 
discussion. In particular the method sometimes leads to a failure to 
analyse questions m sufficient detail so that important distmctions 
disappear In this Barker is not alone, smce many writers on 
mduction have created difficulties by seemg only one hard question 
where a more detailed analysis can extract smaller questaons which 
are not hard to answer The lack of detailed examination of actual 
instances of scientiffc reasonmg also contnbutes to the lack of con- 
viction m the argument, smce whatever is said about the logic of 
generahzmg must be tested against instances of the most successful 
generahsmg we know, the laws of nature 
Four phases can be distmguished m this discussion 
Phase I Attempts by hngmstic analysts to dissolve the tradi- 
tional ‘ problem of mduction * are descnb^ and cntioized , with the 
conclusion that there is a problem about the legitimacy of generahzmg, 
and tfiift residual problem is very closely similar to the traditional 
* problem of mduction * , that is the problem is to find a formal 
scheme for vahd generahzmg 

PAose II : The classical solutions to the traditional problem are 
exammed and dismissed m the standard manner The mtroduction 
of over-ndmg premises to construct the mductive syllogism * Over- 
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riding premise pins Paiticular facts implies Generalization ’ is -shown 
to be question-beggmg on the standard grounds that whatever the 
over-iiding premise — ^uniformity of nature, principle of limited variety 
or &ir samplmg assumption — it must be argued for by generahzation 
. of some particular information, and any such argument must itself 
require some other over-ndmg premise, which must be established 
by like methods, and so on 

Fliase III Yanous positivist proposals for the restnction of the 
scope of generalization are exammed Both reductiomsm and 
formalism are dismissed on the grounds that neither allows as legiti- 
mate certam ontological claims which are ordma^y held to be legiti- 
mate , m particular claims that certam things real and are the 
causes of phenomena become problematic on a reductionist or 
foimalist programme The ontological restactiveness of the stncter 
forms of positivism is an unwelcome consequence since it forces ns to 
dismiss as invalid many arguments which commonsense and the 
natural sciences sanction 

Phase IV Finally after rejecting various versions of the hypo- 
thetaco-deductive method of sanctLomng a generalization, a method 
based upon Kemeny’s theory of ' logical measure ’ is proposed 
Instead of lookmg for argument-forms which will enable us to infer 
a umque general statement from a set of particular statements, the 
traditional way of tackbng the problem of finding logical support 
for generahzmg, we are to look for methods for selecting from among 
a potential mfimty of hjrpotheses the most satisfactory hypothesis 
for any given set of particular facts The particulars influence the 
choice of hypotheses through their role m determmmg which hj^o- 
thesis from the set of possible hypotheses is the most simple 
Phases II and III of the argument do not contam much that is 
new or ongmal The mterest of the book hes m Phases I and lY, 
the antique of the dissolution of the * problem of Induction ’ , and 
the attempt to construct a method for the selection of hypotheses 
that can be given a formal treatment 

The traditional view of mductive reasoning can be put somethmg 
hke this suppose we have a set of objects, a, 6, c which, fox 
all we know, may be mdefimtely large, but for which we do have a 
cntenon, for deternumng whether any given object x belongs or 
does not belong to the set For practical reasons we can only 
examme a fimte sub-set of these objects, say a, b, , n On 
exammation we find that aU the object a n, have some 
properly 9, not identical with We reason mductively when we 
conclude 

Because a, b, , , n have 9 

w + 1, . - have 9 if th^ have 

The question which mductive logic sets out to answer is * How far do 
we strengthen the proposition “ AU which have ^ have 9** if we 
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exanuno some farther finite subset * n + 1, ^ , n + k* and find 

that all . . w + ^ have 6 if they have 0, ^ e if they belong 

to the same set as a,b, , n Some suggested answers are 

(1) If we assume the uniformity of nature we can conclude with 
deductive rigour that ‘ All which have ^ have Q * whatever number of 
objects we have exammed 

(2) K we assume the pimciple of limited vanely, the property B 

IS one of a fimte set of possible properties which things of the land ^ 
can have, so that the more mstances m which we ^d and 6 to- 
gether, the less likely are we to find an object havmg ^ with one of 
the other possible properties, and smce 0, is a, fimte set 

the calculation of the probability of any ^ havmg 6 is possible, and 
18 not affected by the potential mfimty of the objects exhibitmg the 
properties m question. 

(3) If we assume the pnnciple of fair samphng then by choosmg 
an object having <f} at random^ and finding that it also has we 
strengthen the probabihiy that every object which has ^ has B 

In each of these ‘solutions* there is an assumption of a universal 
but empirical character, eg m fact regularities of coexistence of 
properties are umversally exhibited, that there are no more than a 
fimte set of possible properties of material objects, that it is possible 
to make a random selection and know that this selection has no 
special or umque accidental feature Each assumption being empiri- 
cal wnd umversal is not provable with logical rigour, hence the method 
of inference governed by each assumption is not logically ngorous 

To this the dissolutionist has a two-fold answer 

(а) To the general objection that inference from particular 
empirical fact to generalization is not logically ngorous and that no 
good grounds for such inferences can be found, he replies that what 
we mean by * good grounds ' for such inferences can only be particular 
empmcal facts, used judiciously m support of general empincal 
hypotheses — ^there can be no other way of carrying out an empincal 
investigation but empirically. 

(б) To the particular objection that this or that specifio mductive 
argument is not logically rigorous he rephes that admittedly it does 
not satisfy the demands of deductive logic for ngoux but it is not a 
deductive argument There are many forms of mductive inferences 
which are, m fact, acceptable to the people using them, and are 
pragmatically successful, and which defce standards of vahdily for 
themselves Once we free ourselves from the deductive model we 
can consider each form of inductive argument by itself and invesl^ 
gate its vahdity, knowmg full well that we shall never find that such 
an argument exhibits deductive vahdity 

Barker raises the foUowmg objection to this method of dissolution. 
The dissolution confuses the process of mventmg argum^ts with 
the process of evaluatmg them Particular mductive inferences 
can only be stuped as umque forms when we consider how they 
were ongmally made When we come to consider whether they are 
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valid or not we must emploj general rules of validity of some sort. 
He gives three supporting reasons for this objection 

(i) If we can intmtively distmguish between valid and invalid 
arguments and agree about our decisions then, in principle, a machine 
must be able to do the same job. Barker rema:^ cryptically ' any 
such task that can be done can be done by a machine ’ (page 22). 
Machmes must be constructed accordmg to general rules, hence the 
mtuitive distinguishing, whether we know it or not, depend upon the 
apphcation of general rules 

(u) K we cannot intmtively distinguish and agree about decisions 
then we cannot senously claim lalidity for any non-demonstrative 
inference 

(m) Inspection of specific arguments does not always peld a 
clear cut decision upon their vahdity ; and in such a case to make a 
decision the specific argument must be considered as an instance of 
a kmd of argument, compared with others which seem to be similar 
m form, and so on, and this yields general rules. 

If the dissolutionist’s case was really as Barker expounds it these 
strictures would be sound I think one must accept the first leg of 
the dissolutionist^s case that, m effect, no one formal scheme could 
be found which would transform non-demonstrative mto demonstra- 
tive arguments. It does not foUow from this that each non- 
demonstrative argument is unique, and the decision on its validity 
intmtive Barker misunderstands the dissolutionist's case if he 
supposes that they do wish to draw this conclusion TThat does 
follow IS that there may be sei'eral classes of non-demonstrative and 
acceptable inferences each capable of justification, but none capable 
of formalization m some quasi-deductave way It follows from the 
first leg of the dissolutionist's case, not that every acceptable argu- 
ment requires us to mamtain a unique sense of validity for that 
argument, but that for each class of non-demonstrative argument 
there is an acceptable and unacceptable form, the acceptable form 
definmg a sense of ‘ vahdity ’ for that form . and further that no one 
of these senses of * vahdity * is identical with ' deductive vahdity * 

A farther pomt of the greatest importance can he extracted from 
the dissolutiomst’s case. It is a pomt overlooked by Barker and in 
the end proves fatal to his whole enterpnse. He says (p 25) that 
m the study of induction we must advance * towards an understand- 
mg of what logical principle ought to he regarded as fundamental 
to non-demonstrativc inference * But this already presupposes 
that there is a prmciple waitmg to be discovered. It assumes that 
the logical form of nou-demonstiative inferences is 

Premises ^ 

4- > Prmciple of Inference 

Gonclusionj 

that is, the general form of deductions It may well he that 
whether a particular move Premise — Conclusion is regarded as valid. 
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depends, not upon the logical form of the premises and conclnaon, 
that is requires accordance with a logical principle for us to agree to 
its validity, but depends rather upon the content of the particulai 
premises and conclusion. An important case when this is undoubt- 
edly true is that when a non-demonstrative inference gains accept- 
ance through its esrploitation of sometimes extremely complex 
structures of imphcit and explicit analogies : a very common feature 
of the sciences If we try to see why the inference is acceptable by 
schematizing the propositions into abstract ' some ' and * all “ forms, 
the reasons for the acceptability of the inference must escape us, 
smce the acceptability depends upon what * some ' and what * all " 
we are talking about. To put this in another way ; a great many 
acceptable ir^erences in the sciences are intensional rather than 
extensonal in the relations between premises and conclusions. 
Barker is right in supposing that the dissolutionists do not close the 
problem of induction, but if it is true that intensional relations 
between the terms of the propositions expressing our empirical 
knowledge determine the validity of non-demonstrative inferences, 
then he is wholly wrong m supposing that the readual problem of 
why some arguments are acceptable and others are not. is (a) one 
problem, and (6) that all solntions can be abstract and formal. 

In Phase IT of the argument Barker proposes his own abstract 
and formal solution. If this can be faulted in confrontation with 
some actual examples of acceptable inferences then the way is once 
more open for the development of some form of intenaonal logic to 
deal with the validity decisions for arguments not susceptible to 
Barker’s schematic rules 

The argument of Phase IT is designed to lead ns to a sense of 
‘ confirmation * in which a new empirical fact can be said to add to 
or decrease the credibihty of an hypothesis. Barker is not aiming 
at the sense of * confirmation ' meanmg ' demonstrate as true \ In 
ontline his method of reaching this sense of confirmation is as follows : 

(i) For any set of empirical facts there are. in principle, infinitely 
many hypotheses which will account for them ; in the sense that 
given some member of the set of empirical facts, the other members 
are deducible from that member plus the chosen hypothec or 
hypotheses 

(u) A procedure can be devised for ranking the hypotheses in 
order of simphcity. For any given nniveise the members of which 
can exhibit any of J: predicates * there is always an answer to the 
question, in how many ways would such-and-such statements of 
^e language come out true if the universe contains just n members ’ 
(p. 178) An hypothesis is simpler than another if it comes out true 
for fewer possible set-ups or models of the universe. 

(iii) This procedure allows us to give a formal sense to the amplifi- 
cafron of a system achievable by adding an hypothesis, for by 
adding an hypothesis we can reduce the number of models for which 
the system of hypotheses plus the empmcal evidence comes out true. 
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(it) We can now give a sense to ' the snperlor confirmation of an 
hjpotliesis fox the more favoaiable instances there are the more 
successM is the hypothesis in redncmg the number of models, ^ce 
by adding these favourable instances to the ^tem we mcrease the 
disparity in models between an hypothesis and any competitor. 
Barker shows that this abstract formal method of conjfimation 
works, abstractly and formally, for hypotheses of the form * All JP 
are Q " and the form ' (z) (y) • . • Bzy . that is for class 
mclnsaon and rdhitional hypotheses 
But however ingemons this criteiion may be it does not escape any 
of the old objections, for it can stiU be argued that it provides no 
reason why we should not turn up a new piece of evidence tomorrow 
which fiaiiy contradicts the hypothesis and so adds to the numb^ 
of modds which the theory may have. Certainly at every stage in 
an enquiry we can say, by Barker’s ctiterion, wmch hypothesis has 
the fewer models, and hence which is the better confirmed by the 
evidence up to dale^ but this g^ves us no guarantee whatever that 
'further evidence will continue to be favourable If we could find 


any such guarantee then the daborate structure of Barker’s criteiion 
would be unnecessary smce we could then proceed by the indnctave 


method of generalizing our evidence to date. Logicians, including 
Barker, have queried the mduckve method, just because the kmd 
of guarantees which would make simple generalizing logically im- 
peccable cannot be found by any other method than simple generaliz- 
ing But smce Barker’s ontenon also requires such guarantees, it 
cannot be a genumely non-inductive method of confirmation, even 
m Barker’s weaker sense of * confinnation Not only may contra- 
dictory evidence turn up, but we may be obliged to add new predi- 
cates to the system of scientific language, so that not only does 
Barker’s cnterion demand some fi>rm of the Principle of the Con- 
tmuity of Begulanties with time, but also some form of the Principle 
of Lumted Yanety, if it is to be apphed at all. If Barker’s ciitenon 


works for the sciences, then it works under the imphcit guarantee of 
some such prmciples, but if it works, then so would simple generaliz- 
ing, for given the prmciples, simple generalizing is legitimate too. 
What we can drover about the world are . 


(1) Begulaiities of coemstence of properties 

(2) Invariances of properties or rations. 

The logical problem of the sciences has always been what justifies 
anyone in concludu^ fi:om a finite set of instances of regularity or 
mvaiiance to an unrestricted generalization of the regularity or the 
mvanauce ^ Scientists do draw and have always drawn general 
conclusion from particular facts, and tiiey have always regarded 
further instances of the particular facts as adding to the crembihty 
of the generalization. What Barker has done is to provide us with 
a cntenou for assessmg the ciedibilify of a generalization against the 
bacl^ound of some given evidence, indeed I think it could be 
27 
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shown tliat his criterion is a generahzation of Mill’s Canons &oin 
Aristotehan to quantificational logic But the problem of induction 
IS not by-passed by this device for nothing whatever foUon-s about 
the degree of behef we are to attach to a prediction made from any 
generalization or hypothesis 

To make clear where I think the real problem lies it is necessary 
to distmguish between the coiiditions for the success of any intellectual 
process and the postulates of a logic m which the intellectual process 
can be formally modelled In so far as we are considermg a logical 
system purely formally we do not expect to be able to deduce the 
postulates of that system, using the system itself To attempt to 
find some chain of reasozung leading from empirical evidence to the 
Regularity postulate, or the Limited Variety postulate, is to ask for 
somethmg that logic cannot accomplish But to ask for reasons 
for acceptmg those pnnciples as conditions of generahzmg is to ask a 
qmte different sort of question to which an answer can be provided, 
though that answer will not be logic Furthermore I think that the 
dissolutiomsts have shown that we cannot expect to find any non- 
trivial reasons for adopting these conditions of generahzmg, if we 
ask the general question ‘ Why accept generohzations of empirical 
facts as a guide to the future behaviour of nature ? ’ But we can 
answer questions of a more specific land , * Why expect an object 
havmg the property 0 always to exhibit the property B under some 
set of conditions o’ if we have on several occasions observed 
objects which have the property ^ exhibiting the property B under 
the conditions a 

The standard form of answer m the natural sciences runs as 
follows 

The property B is the result of thcworlong of the mtemal mechan- 
ism of the object having the property stimulated by the condi- 
tions O’ 

Example A 

* Why do we expect the sufficient heatmg of a body to be always 
accompanied by the emission of hght ^ ’ 

Aiisioe} ' 

(i) Heat IS a form of energy which is absorbed by the atoms of 

the substance (Stimulus ) car 

(u) The absorption of energy by an atom results m a jump ol 
the electrons of that atom into higher energy states These states 
are unstable and dectrons * drop ’ back to th^ ongmal energy 
states, emittmg the energy difference as electro-magnetic radiation 
(Mechanism ) 

(lu) Some of this electromagnetic radiation is of visible wave- 
length (Response ) 

It IS the mechamsm which is constiucted to behave in ceitaiu moie 
or less de^te ways that allows us to asseit the legulaiity between 
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properties of the substance , that is that heatuig is accompaiiied by 
the emission of hght 

Tins mechanism guarantees the regularity But what grounds 
have we for supposing that the mechanism will continue to behave 
regularly ’ To supply grounds we need to desenbe the mechamsm 
of the atomic melanism, and doubts about its regularity can be 
satisfied by describing the mechanism of the mechanism of the 
mechanism of the atom and so on Tins is the kmd of open ended 
guarantee that is actually to be found in the sciences It is not that 
the limited number of examples of heating accompamed by hght 
lend b}' means of some abstract logical principle that is very hard to 
discover to the generalization that sufficient heating is accompamed 
by the enussion of hght, but that by considermg what heat and 
what hght IS, and what mechanism relates them, we can see that, 
given that mechanism, heatmg must be accompamed by hght 
‘ Must ’ here means }ust what it means in the statement * If you 
press the starter the car must start \%c ‘If you press the starter the 
car wiU stait, piovidcd that everything else required has been done 
and the machinery is in order ’ Now clearly the relations between 
the terms ‘ heat and ‘ hght ’ are not abstract formal relations, but 
intcnsional relations, because they depend upon what ‘ heat ’ and 
‘ light mean to a scientist The}*' do not depend upon some abstract 
formal schema into \\ hich the terms ‘ heat ’ and * hght * can be 
substituted for letters hke ‘ p ’ and ‘ q ’ When we grasp that heat 
and hght are both forms of energy and that the atoms of substances 
are under certain circumstances treatable as machmes which can 
transform the one into the other, we have got all the guarantee for 
the regulnnty that we could wish to have No more examples of 
heat being accompamed by hght are required after the appropriate 
mtensional relations are cstabhshed between the two terms As 
Bacon put it we Ixave scientific knowledge of a general kmd wlien we 
liave found the Forms of Simple Natures 

That this IS the ' logic ’ of the guarantee of regularities can be 
strengthened by two more examples 

Example B 

‘ Why is it that when zinc reacts with munatic acid solution 
hydrogen gas is released on the surface of the zme, and not, say, 
mtrogen or some other gas ^ ' 

Answer (at the level of school chemistry) * 

Zinc goes mto solution as posilave ions Munatic amd is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and chlorme which dissociates m solution mto 
hydrogen and cUonne ions (To have called the acid * hydrochloric 
acid ’ straight away gives the game away too easily, ginfip. that name 
expresses ^e discovery of the reason for the regularity) The zme 
metal acquires a net negative charge, that is has a surplus of electrons 
Hydrogen ions, having a net deficit of electrons take up the surplus 
dectrons on the zme metal, thus fonmng hydrogen atoms and 
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eventually hydrogen molecules which appear on the surface of the 
zinc as bubbles of hydrogen gas 
Of course no other gas can be released in this reaclaon 
(i) Smce there are only zinc, hydrogen, chlorine and ozygen 
present in the experiment no other gas than hydrogen, chlorine or 
oxygen could be rdeased 

(u) Given the lomc mechanism of the reaction and the atomic 
structure of the substances neither oxygen nor chlorine could exist 
as positive ions, hence ndther could b^e released by the electron 
surplus of the zmc So by knowing what the various reactants are, 
that is what their internal structures are, and what the mechanism of 
chemical reactions in solution is, we guarantee our belief in the 
regularity. 

Example G 

* Of all children born to brown eyed parents, each of whom had 
a blue eyed parent, roughly 1 in 4 will be blue eyed / 

To guarantee this generalization as a regularity we need, not some 
abstract logical schema to relate observed family traits to the 
generalization, but an account of dommant and recessive genes and 
the mechamsm of Mendehan inheritance 

This last example bnngs out one final pomt of importance about 
the grounds for generalizing In the beginning of a scientific 
investigation we know some of the regularities and are searchmg 
for a mechanism. To find the mechanism we need tentatively 
to hold to the truth of the untial generalizataions But the mechanism 
once found, or even sometimes once invented, we can use the 
mechanism itself as the guarantor of the generalized regulari- 
ties. If you ask a scientist why he bdieves that such and such 
a phenomenon is a regularity he does not reel off the experimental 
evidence, and produce a logical and formal principle which binds 
that evidence to the generalization of the regulanty, boldly facing 
the charge of a ffirming the consequent, as Kepler recommended he 
should do, but instead describes the mechanism by which the 
regularity is generated 


B. HarmS 
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Evolution and Progress^ Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy^ 

YoL HI By Mobbis Gus S BERG Heinemann, Pp, zn 2S3. 

25s. 

This is a Tnse maa^s book. Prof^or Ginsberg has lived tbioxi^ some* 
tMng of a levolataon in sociology as well as tfaiongh the revolution in 
plulosophy ” to winch he lefcos in his Ihtrodnction ; he is at home in the 
hteratiTO of the nineteenth and early twentieth oentnry founding &thers 
of the sabject, British and continent^ and he is able to take a long view'. 
TTtb own dominant interest is in social dev^pment. and its rdation to 
moral progre^ This is the main theme of these papers (mmnly -occas- 
ional, thnngb the condudihg chapters appear to have been speciaEy 
written for this volume) The genmal title is Evolution and P!rogress 
but “ development ” is a more recurrent theme ihan either of ihese, and 
indeed forms a hTilr between them To examine the overlaps and distmc- 
ticms between these notions is wdl worth doing, especiaHy when we are 
faced, and not only &om Sir Julian Husley, with talk about psycho- 
social evolution ” and its possible contiaui^ with biological evolution. 
Professor Ginsberg doubts whether it is hdpf^ to carry over evolntionaiy 
notions from biology mto the social sciences. He prefers to keep the term 
evolution ” to stand for the differentiatibn of species &om a common 
ancestor, and the survival of some of these tfaiongh natural selection (the 
latter bemg a hypothesis about the mechanism of evohztioii rather than 
part of its meaning} He finds this notion helpful in conddeiing ling uig tio 
changes, and perhaps in some kinds of technological change. But changes in 
human society ore also due to intelhgence, willfid purpose, and the preser- 
vation of &o(^ inhentanoe through customs, traditions, witting etc., so 
even if we still nse the term “ evulutiaaa ’’ the mechamsms are very 
different &om those of genetic evolution. 'Whether we speak of social 
evolution ” or not is sm^y a matter for reoamzaendation rather than fiat; 
what is not optional, however, is to note the vcEiy great differences between 
the means whereby societies change and whereby species evolve. Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg’s own preference is for the term “ development He 
takes this m general to mean the letdizatioii of potentialities (p. 29). or 
“ the unibldi^ of man’s powers, individual and collective These well- 
wom phrases surely need more ^nddation. In one sense it is surely trivial 
to say that if I do X, I must have been capable of doing X. In a non- 
trivial sense, there can be the appearance under fiavouiable conditions of 
something which was there already in a different fiirm (as in the ‘‘ devdap- 
ment ” of a photographic film). Wbat about uses which depend on the con- 
cealed analogy of ^‘unfolding” ^ Gan we seriondy believe (any more than 
Professor Gxnsbeig m &Gt hdieves) that futur e stages of social processes, 
or institations sndi as rdigion, marriage, or propsty, ace somehow wo u nd 
up in their early stages, waiting to be nnwound by an Aristotelian actual- 
ization of then ends ”, or a Hegelian imm^ent logic, or a kind of bio- 
logical ontog^iesis, as in the growth of a plant firom a seed? Kather, to 
speak of social development as the realization of potmitialities ' may be 
to say something like that a process has a recognizable continuzty. such 
that later richer and more complex stages can be seen to have been reached 
through going throng earlier ampler stages. (This is not saying that it 
could only have gone that way.) Hi Professor Ginsberg" s usage. develop- 
ment ” is sometimes distinguished Horn progress, which is “ development 
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or OTOlution in a dirootion which satisfies rational ontena of value” 
(p 30) But at Other tunes ** do^'ulopmcnt ” itself is used with reference to 
certain criteria, such as the groviih of knowledge and control of the phys- 
ical world, the capacity in people for detached and self^cntical judgment, 
and growth in tendencies making for the unification of society on a world- 
wide scale “ Bevelc^ment ” is tlius used witli normative overtones, and 
this, I think, IS probably as it should be m such contexts “ Progress ” 
then becomes a more inclusive term, standmg for the development of 
different capacities m relation to each other (e technological BkillH and 
moral controls) along with appropriately adaptable institutions 

But if “ progress ” is an all along the Ime notion of development, with 
the accent on morality’’ , if “ development ” has m fact become a normative 
notion , and if ** evolution ” is doubtfully apphcable to social processes, 
what are we to call those wluch do not measure up to our normative 
criteria^ Presumably, just clianges Professor Ginsberg does not say 
mudi about change, as distmct £rom development Chapter IV on 
“Social Change” (the Herbert Spencer lecture for 1958) is mainly an 
account of various views of social causation and social teleology, and ends 
with the behef that history pomts “ to a senes of gropmg of men 

slowly becommg airare of ^eir common needs and tlie possibihties of 
harmomous co-operation ” (p 174) 

Professor Gmsberg's sociological mterest is manifestly related to a deep 
ethical concern This need not bias his presentation of sociological data , 
it means rather that he is askmg how far sociological data give us any 
reason to think that we are gradually gettmg any nearer to achievmg the 
conditions of a universal, rational, and moral society (He is aware that 
there are problems here over what is meant by “ rational ”, and he has his 
views on them ) But wdiat a comphcated business progress is, if social 
processes contain a number of different trends devdopmg simultaneously, 
and not always to mutual advantage > Professor Ginsberg says (p 3) that 
for de TocqueviUe “ progress consisted m the movement toward equality ” 
True, de TocqueviUe believed that equahty was on the way m, w'hether 
people liked it or not, and he used high language about Providence m 
saymg this But he also believed that trends towards equably came at a 
cost : “ the nation taken as a whole wiU be less bnlhont, less ^onous, and 
perliaps less strong He spoke of “ the progress of equahty ”, but not 
(I thi:^) of equahty as progress tout com t He saw that m social changes 
we have to t^e the rough with the smooth, m that trends of which we 
approve can bring undesired side effects, and a firesh tram of problems 
Perhaps one of the mam thmgs sociological study can do for us is to make 
us better able to diagnose the unmtended consequences and by-products of 
actions Professor Ginsberg is less mterested m these than m tracmg 
eiadences for the morease m rational and purposive moral control And 
here, soberly and judicioudy, he gives us reasons for hope 

I have noticed one miapnnt . “ much ” on page 157, Ime 8, should read 
“ must 

Dobotbt Eadiet 

The Belevance of Whitehead Philosophical Essays m Commemoration of 
the Cmitenaiy of the Birth of Al&ed North Whitehead Edited by 
IvoB Leolerc George Allen & TTnwm. Pp 383 42s 

This volume contams fourteen essays by various contributors Ei^t of 
those represented work m the Umted States and Canada, four m Gt Bntam 
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and two in West Germany. This suggests deoieasmg leleTanoe as one 
moves East from the TJmted States The editor, Ivor LecLerc, states that 
the essayists were left free to exemplify the relevance of I^^tehead to 
their own thought and to the topic chosen by each The only attempt 
to relate Whitehead’s thinkmg to the contemporary philosophical situa- 
tion m general is made by CSmrles Hartshome in an mtroduotoi^ essay. 
He notes the recent publiration of four expository books on Wliitchead as 
mdioatmg a revival of mteiest produced, accordmg to Hartshome, against 
a tide of positivism, plurahs^ materialism, the doctrine of external 
relations and so forth He concludes that most rejections of Wlutehead 
are dogmatic and that his metaphysical speculations axe still aub judice. 
The essay shows httle appreciation of contemporary philosophy and 
gratuitously assumes that many philosophers have “ rejected White- 
head where it is more probably the case that they have simply bypassed 
his metaphysics 

I shall proceed now by summansmg the remaining essays William A. 
Christian makes the pomt that ** lehgious enquiry ” necessarily mvolves 
raismg “ speculative questions ” and ^ica tersa This may be news to 
some contemporary theologians and philosophers 
Eredenck B Eitch ofiEem, m ten pages, .a brief sketch . . of 
the nature of the universe, depicting the world m its ^atio-temporaL 
epistemological and evaluative aspe^ ” Charles Hartshome discusses 
the modahty of existential judgements and applies bis results to the ontolog- 
ical argument for the existence of Gkid ho lding that all it establishes is that 
some bemg but no particular bemg exists necessarily. The traditional 
conclusion “ and this we call God ” is not licensed by the argument 
A H Johnson contributes a useful and inteiestmg survey of Wntiitehead’s 
various scattered dida on language and symbolism. Nathaniel Lawrence, 
with some obscurity, defends the view that the past can change by derelop- 
mg a theory of time on the basis of the fact tlmt past events are often re- 
interpreted with, refermice to subsequent events The thesis seems to 
conhise re-mterpretation of the past with the reversibility of tune 
Ivor Leclerc in a condensed discussion of different philosophical theories 
of matter and frrm uuinages to make clear the close kinship of Wlutehead’s 
view on this topic with Anstotle rather than with Plato 
Victor Lowe explains what he takes to be mvolved in WTutehead’s 
charactensation of metaphysics as ** the effort after the general character- 
isation of the world around us ” The question of whether the effort is 
ever likely to succeed and under what restrictions and conditions it will 
succeed is never taken up 

Gottfried Martin sketches two ways of regarding metaphysics One 
sees it as the science of principles the ^her as general ontology Boughly. 
it 18 the difference between Aristotle’s discussion of the law of non-contra- 
diction and his mvestigation of the kmd of being that the Ideas of Plato 
jmght have The distmction appears to have some hermeneutic value 
but it requires more elaboration than Martm gives it here 
AVolfe Mavs expounds Whitehead’s 1906 article " On 3 klathematical 
Concepts of the Material World ” m order to illustrate how Whitehead’s 
speculative and scientific interests were always closely allied. Tlic 
pioneering nature of this early apphcation of formal symbolisms to empirical 
materials is clearly brought out m Alays’s exposition. 

Eva Schaper claims that Whitehead's general theory of experience is 
^lo to make good sense of aesthetic experience for maml^ two reasons 
The first is that it rejects any kmd of dualism of the mcntal/phvsical 
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varietr- or the feding*^percepl3on land and the second is the lejectjoa of 
sensationalism as involving a false abstracdon. These rejections lead on 
to an account of perception as *“ felt enjoyments ** of things. One is 
tempted to remark that 'Whitehead's account of experience is m aesthetic 
view of perception rather than a i>erceptiTe view of aesthetics- Hermann 
Wein. in one of the most intcr^ting contributions, deals with '' the human- 
ism of sdentific proceduie He rejects the Marsist and Hridesgedan 
doctrine of science as technical appropriation of the worid " and exomds. 
mainly with tefeience to Kant. the deeply serious conception of the 
knowledge of nature as a questioxring by the judicial reason of man 
The essay is recommended to students of Hi B. Popper and ^ Polvani, 
Paul Weiss presents a ciyptic account in hfe own terminology of the in- 
ferences that historians make &om present data to post happening It 
is ofiered as an ducidatioii of certain passages in Whitehead ci^sd by 
Weis®. It is difucult to decide whether Weiss's own sralements or the 
citations from Wliit^ead are the more obscure and the whole proceedinc 
seems to make obscurity doubly obscure. 

W. P. D- Wightman deals with 'Whitehead's critique of traditaonai 
empiiidsm as " a solipsism of the present moment " due to a vicious 
abstraction from actnal perception which neglects the duiarional aspect of 
experience, the feeling tone possessed in some degree by all experiences 
and the fact that elemental stretches of experience refer in some way 
beyond themselves, i.c. have a rignincance. The metaphysical implica- 
tions of this are brought out and throw some light on Whit^ead's di£cult 
doctrine of the perishing of actual occasions. Imally. I). D. Williams 
discusses Whitehead's critit^m of the Christian conception of God as the 
divine monarch and in particular Whitehead's charge that Christian 
theology has never made intdl%ible the precise mode of God's action upon 
the world. Inevitably Whitehead's own solution of the problem invokes 
his own heterodox conception of deity and hence will not tecommend 
itsdf to orthodox Christian theologians- De^ite this there is much of 
speculative rritpious interest in his doctrine. 

It will be gathered fiom the above summaries that the essays are very 
largely contributed by unr^entant speculative metaphyacians. The 
most usefd are those that deliberately set out to expound Whit^ead 
such as those of Mays and WaBiams. Surprisingjy none of the contribntois 
chooses to expound Whitehead's conriderable and widely induenrial 
contributions to modem logic. Too many of the pieces come under the 
heading of sdf-exposition. AQ this points to a failure of editorial policy. 
We gather from the mere fact of inclusion that Whitehead is somehow 
relevant to each of the writers concerned bur we are not always ciear as 
to the how and the why of it. Those of us who have read him cursorily — 
and it is worth remembering what good reading he can be dKpire ^oradic 
metaphysical obscurity — susjiect he is rdevant to a good many matters of 
contemporary philosophical interest- Especialiy can a study of Whne- 
head constitute a test case in the perennial legal battle over tie ri^is of 
metaphysiiSL Also current controverdes over the relations cf science and 
philcsophy would benefit from a study of their incama ticn in Whitehead. 
A less anarchic and more restrictive editorial polity deagned to spotlight 
these areas would have criebiated a worthy occasaon in a more useful 
fariiion. 


Uh ic«rsffu of Jt£anch€si€r 


H. K. Bell 
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Bissionano di Filosqfia By N. Abbaokai^o Tniin. : TJnione tipografico- 
editrice Tonnese Pp. xu-h 905 Lire 9000. 

It is conect to say that this Dictionary is by Professor Abbagnano and not 
merely edited by him, for it appears &om ^e Preface that Tnth the cxcep* 
tion of certaui techmcal articles on logical topics the \rhole Trork 'iras 
fmtten by hunseif, thon^ Mends '(vere consulted. This is an immense 
feat of erudition, for Abbagnano seems to be equally at home in references 
to ancient Greek, medieval scholastio and modern philosophy, and he 
refers as readily to the latest numbers of American journals as to the -vrorhs 
of Plato. The subjects of the arhcles ace Trell-chosen, and the articles 
themsdlves are informatively and dispassionately initten. At the head of 
each article the Greek, Latin, Enghsh, Prench and German synonyms of 
the Itahon term axe given 'vrhen *^7 exist , this is very nse^ and very 
Tvell done, though very many of the Gre^ terms have been misprinted. 
Senous defects axe lemarlmbly rare; under Fztnztone Proposizionak 
a; — y ” is said to be a propositional function, the article on Induzione 
feiils to bring out the difference beWeen Anstotle’s and modern meanmgs of 
‘induction’, the second meaning given to ‘reafe’, as the opposite of 
‘ fittizio is a great over-simpliffcation and the arfade on Linguaggio (p 524, 
column 2) makes Bussell say that a perfect language would have syntax 
but no vocabulary Less seriously the article on Costruifo fails to do justice 
to the logical and non-metaphysical aspect of the doctrine of logical con- 
struotioDS, the Matrix method is assign^ to AVittgenstem alone, the article 
on Idea suggests that Descartes first transformed the “ oggetto intemo 
of divme thou^t mto that of human thought, whereas the development of 
the term, both in philosophy and m the vemacular, had already done this 
&r bun. and Dummett is made an American {Costruzioiii^o)^ Other 
readers will no doubt notice similar pomts but they can be confident that 
the general levd of accuracy and scholarship is very hi£^. Abbagnano is 
particularly good at sortmg out the different meanmgs given to terms, 
both consciously and unconsciousLy, at different times and places. There 
are no articles on mdindual philosophers, but there are articles with such 
tildes as Hegehsmo and Plaiomsmo, Though the arhdes are all appropriate 
to a philosophical dictionary, Abbagnano includes such subjects as Economia 
Pohttca Genetica^ JHestoriantsmo and Pomanitcismo. Remarkably bttle 
concessKm is made to the more parochial interests of the Italian nation, 
for whom this dictionary is presumably m the first instance designed. 

J. O Urvisoi? 


The Concise Encydopaedta of Western Phdo’fophv and Philosophers, Dditcd 
by J O TJiaiso^ Hutchinson, 1000. Pp 431. oCs 

The Editor explains m the Introduction the puiposc of the Lnc\ clopacdia 
and mforms us to whom it is addressed Tt aims primarily to give guidance 
to “ the mteihgent layman ”. but also to interest the most advanced 
expert ” It c^ers (cr) gmdance on the use of technical terms c j “ ana- 
lytic ”, “ category ”, “ universal ” , (5) descriptions of well-known “ iems . 
eg "Realism”, “Phenomenalism \ "Lmpinci«m”, (c) accounts of 
individual philosophers, and (d) general descriptions of the main fields of 
philosopbical mquiry, e g EtMcs, Logic, Metaphysics 
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The range of 'ivork is, therefore, immense : there axe aitides on all 
major and many mmor plulosophcrs irom the Fre-Socratics to S E 
Toulmin, the ^t>ungest to be included. The articles are \rntten by about 
fifty contnbutors, mostly British -nith a few ihim America, though the 
authorship of individnal articles is not disclosed , they rary in length 
&om fifty words on Urban to 6.000 on Kant The work aims at bemg 
up-to-date and intercontmental. About thirty living philosophers are 
included, divided into thirteen English, twelve American and five European 
Kearly a quarter of the available space is devoted to over a hundred plates, 
including eight in colour, many of them being photographs of living philo- 
sophers taken m a vanety of surroundings, e 7. Sir David Boss at an 
Oxford reception and Kagel in uhat seems to be a pubbe restaurant The 
work ends with a bibliography, partly of histones of plulosophy and partly 
hsts of the principal works of the plulosophers mentioned m the text It 
is, in the mam, adequate though Passmore’s 100 Team's of Philosophy 
should have been included and the Editors Philosophical Analysis. The 
only serious complaint one could make in tliis sphere concerns the omission 
of any reference to the many articles which are highly commended m the 
text and vluch the intclhgent layman may veil be at a complete loss to 
trace. 

The Encyclopaedia has many successes and some failures. The articles 
of the last three groups mdicated above are, with a few exceptions, ex- 
tremely well done. The emphasis throughout is on giving some indication 
of the types of problems uhicli have exercised philosophers together with 
some of" the main ansu ers : in addition an attempt is made to isolate those 
problems uhich chiefly concern contemporaiy thinkers Everywhere 
“ authoritative solutions are studiously avmd^ Particularly good are 
the articles on Efftics and ^letaphysics. the latter being the outstandmg 
artide m the book The liveliest is the one on Epistemology The mtel- 
ligent la^unan, having been soberly informed in the articles on Pafwnahsm 
and Einpiricism of the grave issues over which the rival contestants have 
battled for so long is here shown that ** their tug-of-var lacks a rope” 
He may well be baffled, but he cannot fail to learn from this sparkhng 
article " Aesthetics, and to a lesser degree Politics, receive as always meagre 


treatment 

The accounts of individual philosophers, with the exception of recent 
ones, axe generallv good, the best bemg those most difficult to wate. e g 
Kant and the G^ks Recent tlunkers. with the exception of Russell, 
IMoore and Wittgenstein, are so inadequately treated that one must 
query the wisdom of mduding them at all For example, the article on 
Professor Price devotes two sentences to Perception and one to Thtnhvng 
and Experienre, an unique feat of compression Jaspers, whose mfluenre 
on English philosophers is said to be ml. is given about four times as much 
space as Austm whose influence is said to be considerable. Th^ axe ^o 
some inconsistencies e g, Ayer, m the artide on Phenomenalism is described 
as its “ most unwavermg supporter and m the biographical note is said 
to have forsaken phenomenalism The choice of living philosophere may 
well appear eccentric to some, e p- no room is found for Hampshire, Kneale 


and Fairer. ^ ^ , 

The weakest section is that on techmeal terms These are mterprded 
so narrowly that less than twenty qualify It was disconc^i^ to find 
that of tlic ten tomes, chosen at random as hkelv to interest the mteiu^t 
la\'man. not one was mduded, in Action, Error. Sdf, Ima^atiOT, 3fem- - 
ory. Space, Time, Causation, Behef, Necessity. The omission of most ot 
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the traditional topics of Philosophy is defended by the Editor on the 
strange grounds that their inclusion -nnuld involve giving either authon- 
tative or inconsistent answers however, the Editor could trust his 
contributors to avoid partisanship over “ isms he could surely do so here ; 
m any case a few such topics are admitted, e p. Truth and Preedom of the 
Will Many of the topics mentioned are naturally discussed here and there 
under ‘ isms ” or tmder the biographical headmgs, but the reader is given no 
help whatsoever to find them ; hence this mam criticism could largely 
have been forestalled had there been adequate cross-references or even an 
index As it is, one has the impression that justice has been done more to 
Philosophers than to Philosophy If it is impossible in the compass of 300 
pages to do justice to both, then let the practitioners sufier rather than the 
subject 

It would be unjust to end on a carping note One must sympathize 
with the Editor on the magnitude of his task and congratulate him on the 
remarkable lucidity, accuracy and interest of most of t^ articles and on the 
ongmahty and freshness many. His hope to mterest and instruct 
both the layman and the expert largely be folfiUed. 


J. L Eva>~s 


Philosophy of the Person By P- A. 'Mtskcs. Basil Blackwell, Oxford 
1960 XV -}- 95 12s. 6dL 

This monograph is mainly an effort against a collection of possible sceptical 
attitudes to the identity of Persons. Gratitude to A. J T. I). Wisdom is 
expressed m the preface along with the desire to understand “uhy 
people get spoken as what they are not and to find sober sayings which 
wiH hdp us to appreciate what a person is. to see and see agam how people 
are what they are ” 

This leaves us hopeful for we are to see a most permissive guidance of 
the tools of a critical analysis, the permissiveness of Wisdom, wurked upon 
a most recalcitrant of philosophical difficulties, that of scepticism m the 
identity of Persons 

In the first chapter relevant doctrmes of Locke. Hume and Reid are 
usefully discussed, m the second are seven aspects of ‘ The Scepticism 
As To Whether ily Identity Remains The Same From This Moment To 
The Next jSIoment while the last chapter of five pages, asks and answers, 
“ What Is A Philosophic Question ? and “ What Is A Philosophic 
Statement ^ 

There is no padding m this short work. Each sentence, crabbed or not. 
contnbutes something to the argument while sometimes an expository 
pomt is most happily put (14, 15, 16). 

The chiding of scepticism runs as follows. Sceptical error in philosophy 
is often inuminatmg (68), though misdirected, so that philosophical correc- 
tion often consists m just le-d^ctmg attention. The sceptic's “ virtue is 
m the crime that his distmction is ” (15). 

The sceptic often has the facts but he has got them in such perverse 
arrangement that his aignment has the form of non scguitur (64. 67. 69. 
etc ), Take the sceptic who says (63). *• I can never loiow what the last 
fedmg I appeared to feel was felt by for I no longer feel it The conscious- 
ness-facts of times other than the present . . . are forever to be guessed 
at, for the Identity with the present consciousness of a consciousness 
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Tim aspect of the aystematically ambiguous “I” is le-directed bv 
Aunl^ m one paragraph (64) Expectations and memories of conscioui 
ness-lacts have one logic while premises and mdirecfc tests os to their 
^th have a different logic. Having seen, say, is not provmg that you 
have seen And because this first sort of logic is different, “ this leads 
the septic to say [there] is no knowmg [the umly^ of my ieclmgs] But as 
all [the sceptic’s] reflections about the differences are true and as T^e do 
not on the basis of these differences draw a distmction between * knowmg * 
and not knowmg * his step must be a Tion segmtur ” 

But surely it is a shallow psychoanalysis which always sees m our 
sc^ticism, even those ■which are crimes, the same unwaiy genre of Tmatwlrfi 
By we ought to be bored with sceptics whose conection (61) “ makes 
it to the ]^mt for us to lemmd [them] that the several senses of the general 
concept ‘ knowledge ’ are very different ffrom each other . . We 
ought to be bored with sceptics wlio would be satisfied with the judgment 
that their arguments arc non sequtfurs because they have fouled the 
distinction between what is available to us now and what already has been 
or will be available to us (64, 66) Nor ought it to be ea^ to work up 
interest m sceptics who could learn &om the argument of “ the best and 
hence the normal use of language ” (69) Such moves agomst such sceptics 
no longer get us the psycho -philosophical insights Sceptics now have 
more sophisticated obsessions, obsessions which may even turn out to bo 
articulate 

Perhaps you should read the last chapter first Then it might be clearer 
why we meet only the sceptic whose “ virtue is m the crime that his 
distmction is” In the last chapter we are told that a philosophical 
question is “ a standmg question as to nothing for thoughtful persona ”, is 
” a question that is habitually a challenge to dear thought ”, ” a challenge, 
cf saymg ‘ the enemy i * ” (91), Here it is clearest w*hat manner of back- 
water we are visitmg — one where the only good Indian is still a dead 
You might feel that before the pliilosopbical method of Yirtue-vio-error will 
work, before the correction of oertam scepticism will jndd us sharp insight 
into Persons, we must ” understand why sceptics get spoken of as what they 
are not and . . . find sober saymgs which wnll help us appreciate what a 
sceptic IS, to see and see agam how sceptics are what they ore ”, 

S COVAU 


La Metaphysique el h Language By Loins Boitgieb Pam: Plam- 
marion, 1960. Pp. 252. 950 fis-f-T L 

H. Bofgibb approaches the difficult problem of the relation between 
language and metaphysics m a somewhat disconcerting manner What 
interests him is not what metaphysicians do to ordmaiy language, but^ 
rather, language as a determining factor in the ongiii of metaphysics The 
restdt is that he tends to treat the various metaphysical doctrmes as 
anthropological phenomena rather than as contnbntions to philosophy 
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The aim of the book, according to the author, is to show how the origin 
of Fiato^s and Aiistotie’s zneta]^ysiC8 lies in certain peculiarities of the 
Greek language, and the subsequent development of these theories hy the 
Scholastics Thmre ore chapters on the nominalist and empiricist reaction 
to Greek metaphysics m both the Middle Ages and modem times. Hnally, 
with some remarks on the German language, he pursues this tradition in 
the essentialism of Husserl and the existenrial^m of Heidegger. The 
author condudes with a rather vague chapter on the value of metaphysics. 
EGe also expresses the hope that this work will incite the young to xnvesti* 
gate the hugely unesplored area that lies at the meetxx^ pomt of several 
disciplines, mz logic, Imguistios, history of religion, and h^ory of philo- 
Bophy 

It seems to me that M. Bougier does not succeed either in establishing 
his main thesis about the oiigm of Greek metaphysics or in vindicating 
his claim that there is a genome inquiry of the sort he suggests. The 
results he obtains from his logico-positivist analysis of language ore not 
deariy conneoted with the observations made &om a linguist's point of 
view On the other hand the historical treatment only shows that there 
IS a broadly realist tradition in Western philosophy as wdl as a reaction to 
it , it does not bring out how Imguistic peculiarities or idiosyncrasies give 
rise to metaphysics. 

H. Bougier's hook, thou^ it contains some interesting suggestions. 
suSeis &om two mam weaknesses both resulting from insufficient examina* 
turn of the question of the relation of thou^t to language ; 

(а) His lack of mterest in the worries of the metaphysicians together 
with the positELvist view that ordinal language is illogic^ and badlv con- 
structed m contrast to science, prevents him &om malnTig dear how 
exactly the “ lUogicdity ” of ordinary language gives birth to metaphysics. 
Is it because FLato and Aristotle tried to do, using ardmaiy language, what 
physicists, logioians and mathematicians achieve by means of formal 
notations^ In what way are linguistic fozins. like or imlibA notations, the 
result of thought^ Surely these are the crucial questions yet 3VL Bougier 
passes them by It is rather stirprismg thm to find him saying that 
Aristotle went wrong m not recognising that universal propositions are 
hypothetical m character, and that there is a need for an existential 
quantffier, simply because he disregarded ordinary language (p. 40). It is 
also odd to find on page 51 the remark that the ambiguities of the definite 
arfide can be dinunated by the mtrodnction of quantifiers one of which is 
“ (i) = un certam x td que . . . 

(б) M. Bougier formulates the problem about the relation of language 
to thou^t as follows Poes thou^t shape language or do linguistic forms 
condition Ihought? Without considering whether these are m feet mutu- 
^y exdnsive alternatives, he adopts the latter fellowing what he calls the 
“ ImguistB Thus equipped he goes on to argue that the definite 
ariade m Greek, aHowing as it does the creation of nouns out of verbs and 
adjectives, tTufuced the Theory of Ideas in Plato and the theory of essences in 
Aristotle. Plato and Aristotle, according to M. Bougier. were duped by 
Greek mto (xeatmg mythologies. Unlike Mr. Geach who once said that 
Plato’s theory was such as to be aptly expressed by the hypostatizing use 
of the definite artide, the present author seems committed to the dubious 
view that Plato's theory could not have originated in a language that 
lacked this idiom. I am not sure what this claim involves, nor wh*it 
mguments would support it M Bougier seems satisfied to remark that 
m Chinese, e g one can do without deductive or mductive forms of reasoning. 
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La logique ohinoise eat une logique de POrdie, nne sorte d’Etiquette 
umverselle ’’ (p 48). Would it not have been more to the pomt to 
examine the contrast between Chmese patterns of argument with those m 
French? 

Kimon Lycos 


Remismnc^ Concepts of Methods By !NEAXi W Gilbkekf. Columbia 
Umversity Press, New York, 1960- xxvi + 256 48s net 

At one time it was taken for granted that the mterest in method shown by 
seventeenth-centuiy thinkers sudi as Baoon, Galileo, and Descartes was a 
novelty due solely to their scientifi.o ouriosify and mdependenoe of mmd 
But more recently it has been suggested by Cassirer others that this 
mterest derived &om discussions of method by scholars of the previous 
century The author of this study m the history of ideas tells us m his 
preface that he became mterested m the problem when workmg as a 
graduate student of philosophy at Columbia and decided that it was 
necessary to make a broader mvestigation of Benaissance hterature on 
the subject The result is a very thorough and competent survey of the 
field At the end Professor Gilbert writes ‘ It should be clear tlmt much 
of the earlier discussion did not even touch upon the method of gammg 
valid and usefiil knowledge, but concerned only the method of transmittmg 
an “ already established art ”, or of pursuing a successful course of study 
Puttmg these methods aside, there remains, to be sure, a famt residue of 
philosophizing that seems to concern the method of science, and many 
descnptiDiiB of method that sound surpnsm^y modem , but these ore only 
descriptions, not prescriptions We may take this, then, as our 

general oondusion concemmg this whole movement of thought So for as 
practical efiect upon methods of scientifio mvestigation goes, the result 
of these long and wordy controversies was minimal, although m a few 
fields the arts methodology laid the grounds for the revompmg of techniques 
of exposition, for mstance, m law or histoiy So far as theoretical effect 
goes, there is no question but that m reviving the subject of method and 
m studying the philosophical works of the ancients, these Benaissance 
scholars were settmg up a demand for a method which was to be answered, 
m the form of philosophical programmes, m the next century, and were 
also furnishing some hmts from classical thought which do not altogether 
disappear £com view ev^ though the seventeenth century did not care to 
mention or to read what their predecessors had written on the subject ’ 
The conclusion is not excitmg, but it is eminently sensible and well 
supported by evidence. After an account of the ancient and medieval 
sources available to Benaissance writers on method, Gilbert surveys their 
uses of the word * method ’ and the growth of Ihe custom of writing 
about method m dialectical textbooks Has prmcipal dharaoters are Bamus 
and Eabarella, but he gives information about many others, with quotatmiw 
ample eyto iigb to carry conviction For most of the humanists a methm 
was no more than an efficient and compendious way of presentmg a 
The age was full of would-be reformers of education, and hundreds 
were written to show how the hberal arts and some other tramtaonal 
subjects of study could be imparted m brisk and busmesslito fashion 
But, as Gilbert remarks, some seventeenth-century teachers of medicane 
and* philosophy viewed the humanist reforms of Vives and Bam^us ^ a 
threat to their own cherished ideal of strict science, and were stimulatea m 
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consequence to try to expound a ^ scientific ’ (t e knoTrledge-producmg) 
method which they thou^t they found in Anstotle, Galen, f^dlus, the 
Greek commentatorB on Aristotle^ and Averroes Their programme was 
not forwarddookmg, hut their talk of resolution and composition seems to 
have had some influence on Galileo !From the humanist side the most 
useful contribution to the development of natural scienoe was not a theory 
of method but a revival of mterest in mathematics For aesthetic 
reasons scholars cultivated Platonism (sometimes m rather grotesque 
ways), and Platonism brou^t with it moreased respect for geometiy 
Agam the results can be seen m Gralileo’s wiitmgs 
To most readers of Mmn it will not come as a surprise that the works of 
Plato and Aristotle are more nounshmg to the mtellect than those of 
Gicero and Ovid But it would be unfair to suggest that Gilbert has merely 
proved the obvious On the contrary, he has made a useful contribution 
to the mteUectual history of a rather obscure period by giving a scholarly 
account of a lot of seco^-rate matter I confess that I do not want to 
read any more of the work of the logicians of that age , but why should such 
a result be expected firom a review of their wntings^ It is a mistake to 
suppose that mteUectual history is valuable only if it reveals forgotten 
masterpieces, just as it is a mistake to suppose that archaeologists are 
wasting their tune unless they uncover works of art flt for exhibition m the 
great national coUections 

Wn^KALI 'K^osmjb 


What 18 PJi% losophy^ By EiiIUEr Bfragub New York, Oxford Umversity 
Press, 1961 Pp 139, $160 

So httle IS said about so much m this book that a reviewer cannot but ask 
himself what purpose such a book can serve The dedared aim is to give 
the hegumer an over-all view of philosophy before he becomes mvolved 
But I doubt whether the untrained student will get more than a confused 
and kaleidoscopic impression from a book which devotes only a few para- 
graphs to every aspect of philosophy from the Ten Commandments to 
Dialectical Materialism However simplB and dear the style such con- 
densation of content must be unpalatable to the ummtiated Further, 
thou^ we would expect the text of such a book to he unimpeachable as for 
as it goes, for the less we say the less chance we have of saying anythmg 
false, I fed that it must, neverthdess, be detrimental , just as we can he 
without saying what is folse, may it not midead by leavmg so much unsaid? 
1 cannot attempt to svqiport an affirmative answer to this question here 
smce it would mvolve writing a book many tunes the length of this one 
Though it IS almost bound to be mideading m this way, we have a right to 
expect what ta said to be as httle misleading as possible , here, this is not 
the case 

For instance, thou^ Idealism is considered by many to be untenable, it 
IS not quite as ndicnlous as Sprague would !^ve us suppose In his 
exposition, he mterprets the Idealist thesis that material objects do not 
exist as meaning that the objects of perception are ideas, and hence are 
all we know and the only thmgs for whidi we can dam existence He then 
refutes this by saying that it is just untrue that we perceive ideas, if by 
* ideas * we mean ' sensations ’ His mam example is the retmal image of 
which it IS certainly true to say that it is not the object of our own percep- 
tions Via vision we perceive material objects, not visual sensations. 
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hence have no good reason for saying that the irorld is nothmg but 
ideas I feel sure that this is a misrepresentation of Idealism for I do 
not think it essential for the Idealists to demde whether sensations are the 
objects of perception or not • the Idealist darms that since, on the theory of 
representative perception, the image is interposed between mind and 
object, we have no reason for claiming that the image is an image of any- 
thing, 4 e. that the objects of perception exist Bje may or may not dn>ni 
that we are aware of sensationB, for his thesis is simply l^t only sensations 
are given, hence whatever we perceive, we have no right to assert the 
existence of anything but sensation. The Idealist may say that though we 
do not perceive our own retinal images we may perceive smells ; it does not 
matter to the Idealist whether objects or sensations are the objects of 
perception; either way only sensations are given and hence only they exist 
In any case, if Sprague wished to defend his thesis that sensations ore 
never the objects of perc^tion, he would have to distinguish between 
smdls as given sensations, though unperceived, and smdls as perceived 
thou^ not perceived seDsatons This would amount to defining sensations 
as unpercmvable, not to asserting that they are, as a matter of fact, not so 
A further confusion enters in when he tries to make his thesis a matter of 
logic by equating perceiving with sensmg, in which case, to deny his thesis 
would be to daim that we sense our sensations * to claim this leads to an 
infinite regress for we would need a forther set of senses beyond tiiose 
which are originally stimulated m order to sense the ori^al sensations and 

so OIL 

.^ain, in his es^osition of Empiricism, Sprague misileads by putting the 
emphasis in the wrong place He says * to convince an Empiricist that 
what you are talking about does, or mi^t exist, you must oonvmoe him 
that he and other people besides yourself can, or might expenence it. If 
your statements about what there is are to he meaningful to an Empiricist, 
he must know how mi^t go about discovering existence or non- 
existence of what you^ are talkiiig about Tl^ su^ests that being 
publicly sensible is a criterion of the meaningfolness of existence daims, 
and hence of what exists This criterion is an ordmary criterion of the 
reality of material objects, a the objects of hallucmations and mirages are 
not counted as reaL But I tiniik the Empiricist wishes to emphasise the 
connection between meaningfohiess and venfiahihty. He is not so 
specifically concerned with the criteria of material objects The Empuicist 
need say simply that if no one can verify the existence or non-existence of 
an entity th^ the claim that it exists is meanin^ess. In other words, it 
is not essential that more than one person diould be able to verify its 
existence Certainly, in tbia case, the existence daim will be meonm^ess 
to everyone else. So far firom the criterion of pubhdty being stressed, it 
should strictly be denied by the Empuicist. instonce, the daim that 
there are fiiines at the bottom of my garden^ viable only to me, is meaning- 
ful to me ance I can verL^»^ it , but on the common-sense criterion of reahty 
t e the cntenon of pubKoity, a distinction is made between what is meanmg- 
ful and what is reaL 

Another unnecessarily mideadmg statement is Sprague’s comparison of 
religion and philosophy. Of all the views of rdigion whidi ho inight have 
tft kftn ., he chooses to discuss a view very li^ that of the heretical J ansenists 
of the seventeenth century. I need hardly say that the comparison is not 
exactly fair or correct 


^My itahcs 
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In this book merely tends to bear out my opinion that all sach books 

are both useless and dangerous It is contrary to the spirit of philosophy, 
which aims to exorcise the mMeading elements &om ordmaiy language, not 
to add. to the sum of maccurate, ambiguous, misleading statements. 

D. M. TVbight 

Th^ Ba9io Writinga of Bertrand Rusadl, Edited with an introduction by 
Bobbbt E EgosiBB and Lbstisi E Deetoket. G^ige Allen & Unwin 
Ltd , 1961. Pp 736 42s 

The title of this book is in many ways misleading ; these are not the haeio 
writings of Lord Bussell at all 1 can’t help it if Bussell himsdf talks of 
bringing tc^etber so just an epitome ’ of his w r iti ngs ; with the except 
tion of undOT a hundred pages out of 700, most of those 100 pages concern^ 
with logic and mathematics, no man could see why he hi^ been so justly 
mfluen^al in philosophy &om reading this book. I therefore cannot help 
&elmg that the Ba&c Wnttnga would have been a better book with * Basic ’ 
dropped &om the title and the 100 pages dropped fiom the body ; to read 
some of Bussell’s best — the dear, incisive, uncluttered prose of Preface 
to Pnncipia Maikematica — beside the re&rmed Yictonanism of his worst — 
“ sex IS a natural need, like food and drink ” — serves, I thiTikj no useful 
purpose I therefore cannot recommend The. Baw Writings of Bertrand 
Bussdl as a purchase for philosophers , it belongs on the shelves of libraries. 

However, someone who likes bedsit reading by a philosopher will find 
m this book an nndemanding selection of writings, all quite &ort. There 
are some autobiographical pieces, one of Bussell’s s^rt stories and a 
selection of essays, some matters about language, sn^pets firom his mathe- 
matical wntmg, a few essays (they are no more) taken from his more 
serious philosophical works, bits on psychology, education, politics 
economics, bistory, reUgion, smenoe, current events and, of course, war 
m the Nuclear Age Here is a monument to the breadth of Bussdl’s 
interests ; unfortunately, here also is ample fllustration of the carelessness 
of much of Bussell’s writizig sinoe the great change came some time in the 
twenkes 

To take ]ust one example which would be ofphilosopbical interest if it 
were better done : BusselTs attitude towards present day * linguistic 
philosophy He opens the door to Irngoistic problems (in * Theory of 
Knowled^ ’ feom My Phtlosophictd Development) by saying. I realized in 
1918 that I had not paid enough attention to * meaning * and to linguistic 
problems generally He ad& that he had not at all apprehended their 
difficulty and complexity. Nearly ten years later he is stall in the same 
mood. In ‘ Language ’ (from An Oitfline of Philosophy^ 1927) he wnte«i. 

The subject of language is one which has not been studied with snffioioui 
care ”, thou^ his own treatment thereafter riiows that he has not boon 
very careM bim self But by 1957, in * The Cult of ** Common Usni-t' ” ' 
(from Poriraifa from Memory)^ he has given up that mterest in lanpnnpo 
and has not even bothered to ^d out what the ** certam Imguistio (loot vtno 
he finds so objectionable is about. Mentioning that he will bo noounoit of 
misrepresenting the position, he characterizes it as follows . dool nn' 
as I understand it, consists in mamtaining that the langim^n of ilalh 
with words used in their ordinary meanings, suiUoc'i loo ** 

which has no need of technical terms or of changes of " 

common terms ” It would, I think, he very hard io Ibirl o’ ‘ - 

28 
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today who holds this view as a phiioso^tcc^ position Certainly now 
there is a htaa against the nse of technical terms (and a very good bias it 
is too), but this arises from the fact that philosophers understand linguistic 
probl^B and the ease of misusmg techmcal terms better than they did 
^me philosophers perhaps think that teohnioal terms are unnecessary 
But few if any phil^oph^ feel that if a teobmoal term or a word us^ 
m other than its normal sigmdcation appears in a philosophical work, then 
that work (philosophically, logically) muai be worthless Certainly this is 
not a position held m general by '^e most influential school of philosophy 
in Bntam at the present day Bussell here is chargmg wmdmills 
The Basi^ Wntmgs is well produced with few mispnnts and dear type. 
There is a useful list of Buss^’s pnneipal works and a chronology of his 
life There is no index, but I hardly think that important as the table of 
contents is very full and the passages very short There is nothing new 
by Bussell except a Preface and a second short passage on his digged 
attitude towards mduction on pages 154-165. 


Jon Wheatley 

The Ascent of Life A philosophtcdl shidy of the theory of evokition By 
T. A. Goudoe Allen & Unwm, 1961 Fp 236 30s. 

PnoEESSOB GoxniOE has written a veiy good book His summary of 
accepted selectionist theory mdudes mention of many pomts of scientific 
controversy (e g onto-mutation, phylogenesis, epigenesis), and is dearly 
mtelhgible without being grosdy oversimphfled After a stimulating 
discussion of some of the logical and lingmstLO features of evolutionary 
theory, he asks whether the theoiy has metaphysical impbcations outside 
the particular fields with which it deals scientifically He shows that 
words such as “ direction ”, “ progress ”, “ purpose ”, may change mean- 
mg when transferred from withm evolutionary theory to the process of 
evolution as a whole, and a fortiori to extra-biologicol or cosmic evolution , 
but they do not necessarily lose all scientiflc meaning when so transferred 
Thus wider questions nmn g such terms can often be approached by way of 
scientific evidence, and can sometimes be given a definite answer We may 
wish to accept certam metaphysical positions regarding evolution as a 
whole whidi comoide with our general world-view {e g. Evolution exhibits 
purposive design), but such “ explanations ” can in no way compete with 
scientific e^lanations, though they may appear more or less plansible m 
the light of future discoveries of evolutionary science. Two persons may 
agree scientifically while disagreeing metaphysically 
In his discussion of the logical features of selectionist theory Professor 
Goudge says “ A crossword puzzle is a more apt model th^ a deduc- 
tive chain m the h^t of which to understand the expkmatoi^ function of 
selectionist theory ” (p 124) Whereas the theoretical structure of physios 
consists of purely nomological, oausid statements which allow us to make 
precise predictions, selectionist theory contains both nomological statements 
about recurrent phenomena (e p the laws of phylogenetic trends), and 
“ historical ” statements concemmg individual, non-iecurrent events (e g 
t be first occupation of dry land by vertebrates). These latter are ei^lana- 
tory, and yet non-nomological • they are not universal statements, 

nor do they allow us to make precise preiotions. The only predictions 
an evolutionist can make with any certainty are negatave ones On page 
77 he says Whenever a narrative explanation of an event m evolution 
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IS called for, the eveat is not an instance of a kind, but is a singular 
occoirence, something which has happened }xat once and which cannot 
recur It is, therefore, not material for any generalization or law The 
same is true of its proposed explanation What we se^ to formulate is a 
temporal sequence of conditions which, taken as a whole, constitutes a 
unique sufficient conditum of thixt event This sequence will likewise 
never recur, thou^ various elements of it may ” This contrast between 
the systematio and historical i^pes of explanalaon combmed m selectionist 
theory is weakened by the admission (p 76) that the latter are not com- 
pletely mdependent of laws, for they only fimction against a background 
of a vast array of prior iniormation, assumptions, mductive generaliza- 
tions, etc ”, which general knowledge is not peculiar to any one explana- 
tion, and IS therefore extrinsic to the structure of the narrative explana- 
tion itself “ If laws are mvolved, th^ are so trivial that we ne^ not 
mention them and rarely even nolace Ihem ” But what are the criteria 
of tnviahtyf A law may be “ trivial ” because it is ffimihar, and yet 
require an ex]^natLon, wluoh cannot be easily found. Is Allunsuppoiind 
bodies fall to the ground ” a trivial law? And is “ Offspring resemble 
their parents ” trivial? Professor Gkiudge, I think, would say so Yet in 
so far as neo-Mendehan genetics and the research of, for instance, Cnck 
and Watson give us an explanation of this law m terms of the underlymg 
mechanismB of inhentance, it is essentially linked with the systematic part 
of evolutionary theory, and thus lends greater weight to those historical 
explanations which assume it Professor Goudge gives us a useful dis- 
tmction, serving also to contrast the physicist and cosmologist, but it 
admits of varying degrees Some historical e3q>la]iations are more nearly 
nomological, more theory-loaded, than others And is the evolutionist 
really comimtted to bdievmg that an identioid sequence of events cannot 
recur, even on another planet? 

Though he discusses various neo-Lamarckian viewpomts. Professor 
Goudge says of Lysenko “ Smce his opposition has been motivated by 
ideological rather than soientiffo consid^ations, it does not require dii^ 
oussiou here ”, and — undiaraotensticalLy — he gives no reference A dis- 
cussion of Lysenko’s standpomt would surely have been of much use, 
both m clarifying the logical cntena which must be satisfied to build or 
assess any sctmttjic evolutionary theory, and also m showing how such a 
theory may be taken to have metaphysical imphcations, which then affect 
its evaluation m what should be a pv^y smentifio context (This is well 
discmssed m J S Huxley’s “ Soviet Genres and World Science ” ) 

I found five misprints p 63, 1 1 — for “ revolutionary ” read “ evolu- 
tionary”, p 97, 1 19 — d^te “of”, p 162, 1 8 — for “development” 
read “ de^opmental ”, p 195, 1 24 — ^for “ casual ” read “ causal ”, 
p 214, 1 34 — fop “ Duougis ” read “ Deougis 

Mabgaret a Bouen 

The Constitution of Liherty By P A Ha.tke Boutledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd , London, I960. x + 670 45s 

In this book Professor Hayek endeavours to work out m some detail what 
hherty withm a society is, what factors m sooieify tend to diminish or 
mcrease it, its advantages and disadvantages to the members of that 
society and several other less central matters such as the errors and m- 
equities of Sociahsm. 
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How does one sum np such a book in a iJiort notice ? Let me say that it 
IS absolutely magnificent^ but it is not philosophy. Or anyway, it is not 
hard working philosophy^ the way we ti^ to do it now« I do not want to 
land present fSishions but there suiely is a real advance m tcying to go a 
httle way certainly rather than a long way uncertainly. Hayek’s sweep 
is enormous^ he wants to go a very, very long way. So ^ does he want to 
go, m fact^ that I would hate to try estimating the numb^ of mdivldual 
points he seeks to make ; it must be hundreds if not thousands and exer- 
tion could be taken to a great many of them.^ Thus, though the book is 
monumental, the space devoted to re^y very ticklish little problems is often 
not great, certainly not great enough. Again, the dosia of his investiLgations 
is oSen obscure, lhat is, it is ofben doubtM whether he is making a logical 
or a scientifio point. 

But the book ca magzizfioent It is a reasoned statement of fiuth, a 
book about pohtios on the hipest level and a very fine one. I hearty 
recommend it, if not as philosophy 

Jon Wheatlet 

John Locke Dcd Biofziimjdiemo dW lUtminismo. By Gaklo Auousto 
ViANO. Giulio fihnaudi editore, 1960. Pp. 618. lore 4000. 

In discussing Locke's philosophy in its various aspects, the author of this 
book also defends a thesis, and while this is perhaps not altogether novel, 
his defence in part is. His aim is to darify the nature of Locke’s empiri- 
cism which in his view had two mam featui^ : {a) an endeavour to hberal- 
ize knowledge from the a priori and deductive oonstruefions of Caxtesian- 
ism sTiii to mcliide within its scope the experimental, historical, and social 
sciences ; (&) an attempt to assign to each intellectaal pursuit a method of 
control whereby to ascertam its proper conditions and to lumt its aspicsb^ 
tions within a dearly defined subject-matter. Smee much of the critical 
aspect of Cartedanism together with its technique of philosophical analysis 
was kept alive by Loc^ aa part of both these tendencies, &gnor Viano — 
as is also indicated by the sub-title of his book-treats bis whole theme 
as an lUustration of the nature of transition from Cartesian ralao^lism 
to the doctnnes and attitades of the Age of Enhghtenment In particular, 
he toes to describe the passage from Locke's early metaphyBical Essays an 
%he law of natwre to the sober, critical standpomt of his matmily. 

Thia interpretation, though at times over-emphasized here, is helpful, 
especially if applied to Locke's epistemology. In the first pla^, the 
author maintains, rightly it would seem, that though Locke primarily 
offered a psycholo^eal account of the origin of ideas, he also argued, as 
part of a more strictly philosophical thesis, that all significant concepts 
must be analysable in teams of simple sense impressions and also testable 
(in Prof. Price's phrase, ‘ cashable '), at least indirectly, by means of 
repeated sensory observation ; for only in this way could expcrifincebecome 
an instnimmit of catUroL The phrases * sense ' and * sensory ' here tefe 
not only to ordinazy sense perception but also to what m Lodte's termin- 
ology is ‘ reflexion *, t e introspection, wbidi be concedes “ mi^t properiy 
enough be called iraerncil sense Secondly, a particular advantage of 
this empiricist dootone, in the author’s qpmion, was that it could ]^nvide 
a basis fiir ethics and ei^lain m what sense there is a dependence of ^lue 
on facts It is often asked what Locke's empiricism in moral iheoiy 
ftTnonntfl to but this question is never satisfactoidy answered ; comdffl^ 

tion should therefore be given to the author's attempt to elucidate it. He 
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aigues that, as moral ideas, on Locke’s view; are relational and the relatioiis 
involved always those between an action and a rule, any comparison 
between the two terms of the relationship presupposes something that 
renders these homogeneous and commensurable. He shows that this can 
only be a set of ultunatdy given, sun][ie ideas of sense. In the Ijght of 
this explanation it is easy to see how Lookers empincism was bound to 
tmdemme the metaphysically m^ired theory of obligation set forth m 
his Eaaaya oa tfiA law of nature ; in fact to what extent it made morals 
arbitrary and relative After ill, its thesis was that moral truths are 
found not by mtuitmg innate rational piinc^les but by starting &om 
simple ideas of sense, though these of course would only be their necessaiy, 
not sofScient conditioDS , dearly then moral truths could be neither 
certam nor dedumble It mi^t be thought that with this empiricist thesis 
Locke’s notion of a demonstrable ethics, with which he also sympathized, 
was plainly mcompatible. Here Signor Viano’s discussion is likewise 
ongi^ and interesting Hia pomt is that Ihis notion had difEerent 
fuimtioiis and ap^catLons m the devdopment of Locke’s doctrine, depend- 
ing for instance on whether its basis was rdigious or concdved as a purely 
Imguistio matter or canstnzed as the result of an alleged afihuty between 
morals and mathematios Even so, Locke would still appear here to be a 
rationalist rather than an empincist A-nd there are admittedly other 
Tbon-empincisi doctnnes which he embraced and which cannot readily be 
fitted mto the author’s mam exegesis (For these see Professor Kyle’s 
Tercentenary Address on Loche, 0 U F., 1933, pp 26-27 ] 

Indeed, it is by no means obvious whether fhe author^s Imes of interpre- 
taticm can be uniformly applied, as he suggests, to aH parts of Locke’s 
philosophy. For not o^y is this inconsistent at times ; it also comprises 
subject-matters such as politics or theology which admit of an empiricist 
thesis only m a very modified sense To say, for instance, that Locke 
liberahzed pohtical thought by dissocialing it &om the a prion and the 
general and basing it on the recogmiicm of pievailmg social and historical 
conditions (as this permits one to asoertam the real limits of the compati- 
bility of mt^sts and the legitimacy of olaims made in public Me) tends to 
contoe two parts of pohtics which Locke kept quite distinct — political 
philosophy and pchtu^ art or prudence Passing to details, I noticed a 
ccmtradictum between statements on pages 262 and 260 as to whether 
Loche’s description of the state of nature is or is not diametrically opposed 
to Hobbes’s It must also be emphasized that xeferencses to Hraft B of 
the Essay should be, favte de mieux, to Ihe manuscript now available in the 
Bodleian rather than to Band’s ehtion which, as I have escplained else- 
wheote, is hopdessly mcorrect For this reason, mcidentally, it is also 
uuforfnmate that an Italian translation of this edition should have been 
made and published m 1948 

Of the dozen or so books on Loche written durmg the last ten years this 
is the third &om Italy The reascm for the many new public^ations is of 
course ultimatdy the recently acquired MS. material m Oxford, firom 
which Signor Viano himcftTf has drawn largely. He is also the first to have 
made foil use of the shorthand notes for his overall appraisal of Locke’s 
philosophy. Something else to his credit mighty I think, be mentioned 
here, namely that he has recently edited (for the first time and before 
this has been done in England) Locke’s twx> early treatises on the civil 
magistrate, as a part of a volume which cxinvemently cxmtams all the 
different Lockean writings on toleraticm. 


W. VON Lbydek 
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THE ABISTOTEUAN SOCIETY 
PRIZE FOR ACI ESSAY IN THE PHILOSOPHr OP 


A donor who wishes to remain anonymons has given the Society £laO 
to he awarded as pnze money in an open competition for essays upon a 
topic or topics in the Philosophy of j\lathematics An essay which is to 
be considsted for an award may be either a philosophical mvestigation of 
some fundamental concept of mathematics, or an historical study of some 
notable contribution to the philosophy of mathematics, or a critical 
examination of the achievements and limitatioiis of current methods of 
mathematical logic m dealing with some specific problem of the philosophy 
of mathematics It should be typed m En^ish Erench or German 
(2 copies) , It should not be a work that has ali^ebdy been published but it 
may he a dissertation which the candidate has previously submitted m a 
Ph D or similar examination. The Judges have discretion to divide the 
pnze money as they think fit provided that they shall not divide it among 
more than three candidates and shall not give an award to any candidate 
unless m their opinion his work deserves such encouragement 
Entries should reach The Secretary, The Anstoteban Society, 30 Frith 
Street, London, W 1, by not later than 31st December, 1963. 

Apnl, 1962 


The Contmuation Volume of the Synoptic Index (to the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Socuety) firom 1950 to 1959 mdusive has now been 
published by Hamson & Sons Ltd at £2 2s. 6d. and follows the pattern 
of the onginal Synoptic Index 1900-1949. 


NOTICJE 

The Serials Department, IJmveisity of minois Library, Hrbana, RL. USA. 
is anxious to procure copies of Erlennffifa Tols I. 3. 4 5. 6. 7 Ofiets 
should be made to j^It. H^ of the above address 


MIND ASSOCIATION 

Those who wish to jom ihe Association should commnmcate with the 
Hon Treasurer, IMr J. D Mabbott, St John’s Collie. Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of Tweniy-five ShiUmgs (payable m advance) 
diould be sent Cheques diould he made payable to the Mind Association. 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £27 instead of the annual suh- 
Bcnptioii. annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order: 

forms for this purpose can be obtained &om the Hon Treasurer. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor A. R Whtte* The 
Umversity Hull. 
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Menibers resident in U S A. are requested to pay the subscnption 
( 8^ 00) to the Hon Assistant^Treasiirer, ilhrofessor Alan Anderson, 993 Yale 
Station Hew Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously biQong Mikd direct 
firom the pubhshers or through a bookseller are ask^ to inform the 
Hon Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller} when they jom 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTOES 

Contributors of Articles and Discussion Notes should m future always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Those £rom countries outsit 
the United Emgdom should send mtemational stamp coupons to cover 
return postage 
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MIND 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
or 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 



I.— KNOWING AND PROMISING 

Bt Jo2^ATHAK K&bbisost 

PART I 

rOT^EPESTDESTT TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT 
I 

In Part I of my paper, I shall be concerned only ’with the following 
types of sentence. I shall be concemed with sentences such as 
* I know she 'wiU be late \ said by Jones of Miss Robinson at time 
tl, and sentences such as ^ Jones knew she would be late ", said 
by Smith of Jones at tune t2, and with sen’tences such as ' I 
promise not to be late ", said by Miss Eobinson at time tl, and 
sentences such as * She promis^ not to be late ", said by Smith 
of Miss Eobinson at time t2. 

I shall not be concemed with sentences where the verb ' know ’ 
(or ' knows " or * knew ") is not followed by a form of words such 
as ' she ’wiU be late ’ or * that she will be late This means that 
I shall not be concemed -with sentences where the word * know " 
or ‘ knows * or ‘ knew " is followed by words or phrases such as 
‘ his (or my) way ", * his (or my) onions ", * Birmingham ", * the 
Lord"s Prayer ", ‘ how to play contract bridge ^ how the inter- 
nal combustion engme worlK * where she is ", ^ why it‘s not 
going ", ' when she will come ", ' what the matter is , ‘ not to eat 
peas with my kmfe ", * the difference between maigarine and 

^ * Knowing how ’ mnst not be confused with * knowing how to though 
it is perhaps unnecessarily pedantic to point out that what is normally 
referred to as ‘knowing how* would be more accurately described as 
‘ knowing how to Knowing how the internal combustion engine works 
for e^mple, probably does only involve knowing that certain things about 
the working of the internal combustion engine are true. 
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butter The difference between those occiiiTences of * know * 
with which I dialb and those with which I shall not, be concerned 
is that with the former, but not with the latter, the words follow- 
ing ' know ’ express something capable of being true or false. It 
makes sense to say ‘ It is true (or felse) that she is late but it 
does not make sense to say ' Biimingham is true (or false) ’ or 
‘ How to play contract bri^e is true (or &lse) 

Hor sbaSL I for the moment be concerned with those cases 
where the word ‘ promise ’ (or ' promises ’ or ‘ promised *) is fol- 
lowed by words like * that she will not be late \ I am not 
suggesting that there is necessarily an important difference 
between promising to and promising that, but there may be, and 
when I promise that something will happen, over whidi I have, 
and know I have, and am known by my hearers to have, no con- 
trol, there sdmost certainly is such a difference. I cannot break 
or ke^ this promise. 


II 

I think that, until fairly recently, most philosophers would 
have taken for granted the following things about what anyone 
who said ‘ I know she will he late * was doing. 

(i) It would have been taken for granted that he was malriug 
a statement, or asserting a proposition, or saying something 
which could he true or false. 

(ii) It would have been taken for granted that the proposi- 
tion asserted by someone who said * I ^ow idie will he late ^ was 
a different proposition from the one he would have asserted had 
he simply said ‘ She will he late \ It would have been taken 
for granted that if the former proportion were true, the latter 
proportion would have to be true too, but it would also have been 
taken for granted that the latter proportion could he true, but 
the former false. 

(iii) It would have been taken for granted that when Jones 
said, at time tl, * I know she will he late \ he was asserting the 
same proposition as that asserted by Smith, at time t2, when he 
says ‘ Jones knew she would he late That is to say, it would 
have been taken for granted, not only that both Jones and Smith 
were saying something which had a truth value, but that what 
they were saying must have the same truth-value ; that Jones 
could not be saying something true, and Smith he 8 a 3 nng some- 
thing false, and vice ve7sa. 

(iv) It would also have been taken for granted that at least one 
problem involved in ‘ the problem of knowledge ^ was to say just 
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wliat Jones xvas asserting about lumsolf, x\hou lie .s«vi(l 1 hint's liKo 

* I know slic will be late’, and just wliat Siniih was awirtinir 
about Jones, wlien ho says 'Jones know she xxouUl bo 1alo\ 
Briefly, it seemed natural to suppose that, since there were some 
true propositions which Jones loiow, and othois \\ liicli he did not, 
the ^flerence between his knowing some and not others lay 
in Jones ; in what nught, very inadequately, be called Jones’s 

* mental attitude ’ to these propositions, or Ins ' state of mind ’ 
concerning them. Again, since there xvcrc some tnio proposi- 
tions whidi Jones knew, and others which lie only bcHe\cd, it 
seemed natural to suppose that the diflercncc between Jones’s 
knowing some true propositions, and only believing others, lay 
in Jones, again, in ^s ' state of mind ’ concerning tlicin, or Ins 
' mental attitude ’ towards them. 

in 

If what Jones is doing when ho says ' I know she xvill be late ’ 
is like what Miss Kobinson is doing when she says ' I ])romiso not 
to be late then all these traditionally made assumptions are 
wrong. 

(i) 'N^Hien llliss Robinson says ' I promise not to be late she is 

not saying sometlung which can bo mtolhgibly said to bo true, or 
inteUigibly said to be false If SIiss Robinson were to Siiy to 
Simth, ' I proimso not to be late it would bo improper for liini 
to reply, ‘ Tliat’s true ’ or * Tliat isn’t true ' I agree ' or 'I don't 
agree ’ or ' You must be mistaken \ If Smith wore to say am 
of these tlungs, it would show that ho had misheard, or faded tci 
understand, what Miss Robinson had said TIcuco, if 'I know . . / 

is like ' I promise . . anyone saying ‘ I know . . . ’ will not 

be saying an}^hiiig capable of being tnio or false, nor uill ho 
capable of being mistaken 

(ii) If anyone sajnng ' I know she mil bo late ’ is not mahinu a 
statement at all — and, if ' I laiow , . . ’ is like ' I promise , . . 
he will not bo— any question concerning the Iogic.il relations he 
tween the statement lie is making, and the statement he wonhi 
liave been making if ho had detached the wonls follou inir ' k now \ 
V13, ^slio will be late , from the xxhole soutenfo, and 

them independently, does not arise It is worth pomthi" mi* 
that it is natural to suppose that such a problem does .iri in th»* 
case of ' I know . . . \ though not at all u.itnra! to sup; f,‘t> it 
arises hi the case of * I promise , . . for tl’o worth foilMwn.!: 
‘know’ could, in other contexts, e\j>re^s «^onu‘t!tiiur nf 

bciiig true or false, but tlie wonls following * pronii*** * c<»u!d no* 
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(iii) Since Miss Eobmson, when she says at time tl, ' I promise 
not to be late \ is not makmg a statement, it is clear lhat she 
cannot be making the same statement that Snuth makes at time 
t2 when he says, ‘ Miss Robinson promised not to be late \ 
Hence, if ‘ I know ..." is like " I promise . . . Jones, when 
he says, at tune tl, * I know she will be late cannot be TnaVmg 
the same statement that Smith is making when he says at tune 
t2, ' Jones knew she would be late 

(iv) Agam, smoe Miss Robmson, when she says * I promise not 
to be late is not making a statement, she cannot be making a 
statement about herself, and any one who supposed that this 
sentence asserted the occurrence of some ' mental act ^ which 
actually was the promising, which the sentence ‘ I promise not 
to be late ’ descnbed, and tried to give an account of this act, 
would be chasing a will o’ the wisp Hence, anyone asking what 
the special ‘ state of mind * Jones must be m when he truly 
says * I know she will he late ’ will, if ' I know - . . ’ is like ' I 
promise . . . \ also be chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. 

IV 

What Miss Robmson is doing when she says ‘ I promise not to 
he late however, differs very considerably from what Jones is 
doing when he bb^js * I know will be late and m the follow- 
ing ways. 

(i) T^en Miss Eobmson says * I promise not to be late ’, she 
has committed herself to doing somethmg, i e. to amvmg on 
tune, hut she has not committed herself to any proposition’s 
being true When Jones says ' I know she will be late ’, however, 
he has committed himself, at the very least, to the proposition 
* She will he late 

(u) Hence, if it turns out that, after all, she is uot late, Jones 
will have to adnut that he was wrong. There is no future even- 
tuahly, however, which could make Miss Robmson say that what 
she said when she said ' I promise not to be late ’ was wrong 
Saymg that somethmg is wrong, of course, must not be confused 
with saymg that somebody is wrong to say that thing , it can 
be wrong — and even a criminal offence — to say many things 
which axe not wrong, and it can certainly he wrong to say ‘ I 
promise . . . 

(m) ¥iom the fact that what Jones says when he says ^ I know 
she will be late * can be wrong, I am mcbned to u^er that it 
can have a truth-value. It must take the truth-value * false 
if she is not m fact late. Indeed if Jones said ‘ I know she will be 
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late * when he knew petfeotly well she woold not be late, then 
what he said will not only be false, it will also very piobably be 
the case that he is lying. Miss Bobinson, on the othei hand, 
when she says ^ I piomise not to be late ’ cannot be saying what 
is false, and cannot be lying What is vulgarly called a ^ lying 
promise ’ is not a lie, but a promise whidi one has no mtention 
of keeping. 

(iv) Can * I know she will be late ’ be false, even if she is in 
fact late, as has always, until recently, been assumed^ I am 
inclined to think it can, and for the foUowiog reason Smith 
may perfectly well know that Miss Bobinson was late, and yet not 
be Gonvmced that Jones knew she would be, even thou^ he is 
quite convmced that Jones said * I know she will be late He 
may even be quite convmced that Jones did not know she would 
be late, even though Jones said ' I know she wiU be late and 
she was late It seems to me that, if Smith is nght in thinkmg 
that Jones did not know she would be late when he said he did, 
even though she was late, then what Jones s^d must be wrong, 
and, if it was wrong, I am mobned to think it must have been 
wrong by being false If this is the case, then what Jones is 
saymg when he says ' I know she will be late ’ can be false, even 
though it turns out that she is late. 

(v) The above argument, of course, assumes that what Smith 
says at tune t2, viz ‘ Jones did not know she would be late’, is in- 
compatible with what Jones says at time tl, mz, ‘ I know she will 
be late for it reasons that since what Smith says is obviously 
capable of being true, even if she is m fact late, then what Jones 
says must be capable of bemg false in the same circumstances. 
This is just one of the very assumptions which will be invalid 
if * I know . . * IS like ' I promise - . . for what Miss Bobmson 
says when she says ‘ I promise not to be late is certainly not 
incompatible with what Smith says when he says * Miss Bobinson 
did not promise not to be late The fact that Miss Bobinson has 
said this, of course, is a very strong reason — ^thou^ not a con- 
clusive reason, for she might, for example, have been joking — for 
thinking that Smith is wrong, but this does not mean that what 

says is mcompatible with what Smith says ; at most the state- 
ment that die 1ms said these words is incompatible with what 
Smith says. This is because one of the things which can make 
Smith’s statement true IS Miss Bobmson’ssayingthese words One 
way — thou^ not the only, or even the usual, way of promismg — 
IS to say ' I promise . . . ’ m certain standard circumstances, 
in a language where these words have this function conventionally 
allotted to them, without the speaker winking, with knowledge of 
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what he is saying, and understood by his hearer, etc. Kthese words 
have been said, and there is nothuig to make saying them misdre, 
then Miss Bobinson has promised. Here promising is not some- 
thing over and above her saying these words, some mental act, 
for example, which these words are about, and the occnxrence of 
which would make what she says tme, and the non-occnrrence 
of which would make what she says false. It is, as is sufficiently 
well recognised, just the saying of the words * I promise - . . 
and a. she has said thmn, and the standard conditions are fulffiled, 
then Smith’s statement * Miss Bobinson promised she would not 
be late ’ must be granted. But no-one could possibly msuntain 
that what Smith says when he sayu * Jones knew she would be 
late ’ is made true simply by the &ct that Jones said the words 
‘ I know ^e will be late One way of promising is just saying 
' I promise . . . but saying * I know . . . ’ is not any way of 
known^. Hence what Jones says when he says ‘ I Imow she 
will be late and what Smith says when he says * Jones knew 
she would be late ’ are not related in anything like the way in 
which what Miss Bobinson says when she says ' I promise not to be 
late ’ is related to what Smith says when he says ‘ Miss Bobinson 
promised not to be late This being so, there is no reason for 
supposing that th^ are not related m the way in which eveiy- 
body, until recently, supposed they were relate ; no reason for 
supposing that wh^t Jones and Smith are saying are not lo^- 
cahy equivalent If they are lo^cally equivalent, then, since 
what Smith says when he says ‘ Jones Imew Mass Bobinson would 
be late ’ can be false, even thou^ Miss Bobinson was actually 
late, then what Jones says when he says ' I know die will be late ’ 
can also be false in the same circumstances, and what Jones 
will not only have a truth-value, but a different truth-value ffrom 
‘ Miss Bobinson will be late 

(vi) If * I know she will be late *, said by Jones at time tl, is 
capable of being true or false, and can be false independently of 
Miss Bobinson’s b^ng late, it seems not unnatural to suppose 
that the reason for all this is that it is a statement about Jones, 
in the sense that at least one of the things rdevant to its truth is 
something about Jones. Jones is, in fact, saying about himself 
precisely what Smith is sa 3 ^g about him when Smith says at 
time t2 * Jones knew Miss Bobinson would he late 

(vii) The arguments I have used do not ^ow that, when 
Jones says * I know Miss Bobinson will be late he is not en- 
gaging m a performance, over and above the performance of 
saying the words ' I know Miss Bobinson will be late All it 
shows is that, if he is engaged in a performance, it is not a 
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perfonntuice whidi is described by Smitlr vrhffa lie says * Jones 
knew Miss Bobinson would be late\ Li this respect, then, 
saying ' I know ... * is unlike saying ‘ I promise . . . but it 
may nevertheless be like saying ' I promise . . . ' in that anyone 
saying it is ergaged in a p^oxmance, though not a performance 
wUch the wor& ' He Imew . , . ’ describe or assert to have 
occurred. Jones, when he says * I know . . . may be staking 
his reputation, licensing others to argue or behave in certain ways, 
giving others his authority for saying certain things, even though 
someone saying * Jones knows , . . ’ is not saying that he is 
doing any of these things I do not wish to deny that he is 
domg any of these things, thou^ I doubt whether auy of these 
descriptions of what he is doing are very helpful. But does it 
follow &oin the &ct that he is doing these thmgs that he is not 
doing what everyone, until recently, assumed he was doing, viz. 
making a statement about himsdf? It seems to me that this 
does not follow. To take examples £com a different sphere, 
when I say that Thompson is a very good man, I may, I suppose, 
be described as commending him ; whenisay thataloaf isof the 
very best bread, I may, I suppose, he descrihed as evaluating or 
appraising it , when I say “^t what Atkinson did was wrong, 
I may he condemning his action ; when I say that Bichardson 
is a bounder I may, to put it mildly, be described as expressing 
an unfavourable or con-attitude to him. It does not, however, 
follow ffrom the &ct that tiiese descriptions of these men and 
this action are apphcable, that what I am doing when I say these 
thmgs does not consist in saying something capable of being true 
or fc^e, any more than firom the fact that what I am doing may 
consist in, say, reassuring someone, it would follow that I was not 
saying something capable of being true or false. Similarly, one 
way, though not the only way, of, say, staking one's reputation 
may he to make a certain statement about onesdf. the statement 
that one knows such-and-such to be the case. 

V 

The upshot of tins is that the suggestion that ^ I know ... Ms 
like ' I promise . . . Ms, at the very least, extremely misleading 
I would not personally like to say that th^ was no resemblance 
between them, hut it seems clear that the differences are more 
obvious and more important than the resemblances. One of the 
most important differences is that someone saying * I promiMs 
... * is thereby proniising. whereas someone sapng ‘ I kno%v 
• . . * is not thereby loiowing. but sunjily claiming that lie knows. 
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Hence, thon^ iiie question "wiLether he leally has promised may 
turn on the question whether he has said ^ I promise . . . and 
not on the question whether what he said when he said 
promise . . . ’ is a true statement about himself, the question 
whether he really knows does not turn on whether he has said * I 
know . - . but on whether, having said ‘ I know • . . he has 
said something about himself which is true. If this is so, then 
past philosophers have not been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp when 
they asked ‘ In what condition must someone be who correctly 
says that he knows something, for his claim that he knows to be 
justified ? ’ — or, at any rate, one reason for thinking th^ have 
been doing this is seen to be invahd. 

VI 

The above argument has been concerned with sentences like 
^ I pionoise not to be late and not with sentences such as * I 
promise that I will not be late Perhaps it would be as well to 
consider to what extent what has been said about * promising 
to ’ apphes to ‘ promising that and to what estent it does not. 

Sometimes one says * I proimse to ’ when one might 
just as well have ssdd ‘ I promise that , . . Whether l^ss 
Robinson says ' I promise not to be late ’ or * I promise that I 
will not be late Smth can, m either case, say of her either ‘ Miss 
Robinson promised not to be late ’ or ‘ Miss Robinson promised 
that she would not be late In such cases I beheve there is no 
important difference between * promising to ’ and ‘ pronusmg 
that thou^ in one respect ‘ promising that ’ resembles saying 

* I know . . . ’ more closely than does ‘ promising to ’ ; in both 

* I promise I wdl not be late ’ and ‘ I know I wiU not be late ’ the 
words following ' x^omise ’ and ' know ’ respectively could, m 
other contexts, be used to assert something capable of bemg true 
or false. However, both ' promising to ’ and * promising that ’ 
are essentially different from saying ' I know . . ^ m that 
someone who says either ‘ I promise not to he late ’ or ‘ I promise 
that I will not be late ’ is correctly described as having promised, 
but someone saying * I know . . . ’ is not correctly described as 
having known. 

There are, however, cases when someone says ' I promise 
that • • . ’ when he could not just as well have said ‘ I promise 
to ’ Mra. James can say * I promise that Tommy will not 
be late when it is not clear just how what she says could be 
paraphrased in terms of * promising to’. Perhaps what she 
means is * I promise not to let Tommy be late but this is 
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doliiops, for she may feel sxif&cieiitly confident of Tommy's pnnc- 
taaliiy to be able to promise that he thU not be late, Trithout 
feeling that it will be necessary for her to take any steps to see 
that Tommy is not late Indeed* sometimes when someone says 
' I promise that . . . ^ there are no steps which he could take, or 
could be taken to see that the eventoalily promised occurs, as 
when, for example, the Astronomer Eoyal says ‘ I promise that 
there will be an eclipse of the sun at 21.07 tomorrow In such 
cases ' promising tt^t ’ is increasingly different firom ' piomismg 
to \ It IS, nevertheless, still unlike saying * I know . , . \ for 
the question whether the Astronomer Boyal promised there 
would be an eclipse is settled by a consideration of what he 
said, ^ e , of whether he said " I promise that there will be an 
eclipse . . . but the question whether or not he knew there 
would be an eclipse is not settled by a consideration of what he 
said. 


PAET n 

PBOPESSOR AUSTIN 031 *I KKOW ’ A2fID ‘I PRO^^SE' 

' Attacking men of straw ’ is an exercise which sometimes is 
philosopbics^y eulightening Smce, however, there are some who 
have a prejudice against criticising views which have never been 
held, it maybe as well to consider to what extent the late Professor 
J. L. Austin thought that ' I know . . ’ resembles ‘ I promise 
. . . ’ in ways in which these two do not resemble one another.^ 

I 

Austin maintained that to suppose ' that “ I know * is a de- 
scriptive phrase, is only one example of the de^cripthc fidlacy, so 
common m philosophy" (p. 146). I am hot sure what the 
‘ descriptive fallacy " is, however. If the ‘ descriptive fallacy ' 
IS simply the fallacy of supposing that “ I know she will be late \ 
like ^ She is habitually unpunctual \ and unlike * Twice two 
are four ", * Dodos no longer exist ' or ‘ The Battle of Hastings 
was fought in 1066 ", describes something, then Austin would 
certainly be right, but I doubt whether this contention, tlioiigli 
true, woidd be relevant and important, or was the one he wislicd to 
make. If, however, the ‘descriptivefallacy" is tiiefallacy of supposing 
that the function of certain words is to make a statement, 
expressing some truth or falsehood, when they have some otlier 

* Logic and Language (cd, A. G. N. Plcw), ‘ Other Minds % pp I42-I47. 
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fxinction, then my argumeats do tend to show that Austin was 
wrong, and words like ‘ I know . . . ’ do express a statement. 

II 

Perhaps the ‘ descriptive fellaoy however, lies in supposmg, 
not that the sentences hke * I know p ’ do not convey something 
capable of being true or false, but that puttmg ‘ I know ’ in front 
of any sentence does not alter the tru^<value of what is being 
said, much as putting * I warn you that’ m front of * The bull is 
going to charge ’ does not alter the truth-value of what is being 
said. Austin does not say that this is the way in which the 
words * I know ’ are not descriptive, but he does hunself mention 
^ I warn etc , very shortly after saying that ‘ I know ’ is not a 
descriptive phrase (p. 145), and it is possible that he did think 
that Ihe function of *I know ’ was hke the function of ‘ I warn 
If he did think this, then he was mistaken, for, though ' I warn 
you that the bull is going to charge ’ does not have a different 
truth-value from ‘ The bull is going to charge ’, ‘ I know that 
the bull IB gomg to charge ’ does have a different truth-value 
from ' The bull is gomg to charge When said by Jones, ‘ I 
know the bull is going to charge ’ has the same truth-value as 
‘ Jones knows the bull is gomg to charge said by Smith. The 
view tbat adding ‘ I know ’ to * The buU is gomg to charge ’ does 
not alter the truth-value of what the latter asserts has been more 
exphcitly held, if I am not mistaken, by Mr. TTnnson^ The 
above argument seems to me dearly to dispose of it, 

m 

It 18 clear that, if anyone were to suppose that the function of 
sentences like ' I promise . . ’ was to make an assertion about 
the speaker, he would be making a very serious error, and an error 
which could quiteappropriatelybedeBcnbedasadescnptivefallacy. 
Austin, immediately after havingremarkedthatto suppose ‘Iknow’ 
is a descriptive phrase is to comnut the * descriptive fallaqr 
mentions * obvious ritual phrases ’ such as ^ I do ’ as examples of 
the non-descnptive use of langu^e ; when we say * I do ’ we are 
not describing the action, but doing it (p. 147) Smce, dearly, 
when we say ‘ I proimse . . . ’ we are also not describing the 
action, but doing it, and smce Austm has likened * I know * to 
* I promise it is at least possible that he thought T know ’ was 
non-descriptive in the way m which ^ I promise ’ is non-descrip- 
tive. If he did thinlc this, he was again mistaken, for, as I have 
^ * Parentherioal Verbs Mnsm, 1952. 
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already sliown^ thougli someone saying ‘I promise ’ in ttie appro- 
priate circumstances, is promising, not claiming to promise, some- 
one saying * I know’ is simply claiming to know, not knowing. 
The temptation to the reader to suppose that Austin did think 
that * I Imow ’ was like * I promise ’ m this respect is very stcong, 
so strong, indeed, that if he did not think so, it was quite extca- 
ordmaiy that he should not have pointed this out. 

IV 

Austin himself points out one extremely important difference 
between * I know ’ and * I promise ws. that someone who 
promises what he does not perform has, nevertheless, promised, 
though someone who says he knows something whic^ is false 
cannot have known He suggests, however, that this difference 
is ’more apparent than real. The sense in which you ’’did 
promise ” is that you did say you promised (did say “ I promise ”) : 
and you did say you knew * (p. 145). There is, however, accord- 
ii^ to Austin, another sense of * promise ’ in which he who says 
’ I promise but does not do what he promised, or did not ffilly 
int^d to do what he promised, or promised what was not withm 
hiB power, did not promise In this sense of ’ promise promising 
and knowing are similar (145). 

There is, however, only one sense of ‘ promise ’ ; the only way 
of promismg is to say ’ I promise ’ (or use some other equivalent 
phrase ox gesture) m the appropriate conditions. There is no 
sense in which someone, having said ’ I promise ’ in these con- 
ditions, can be said, nevertheless, not to have promised. Hence 
there is no sense m which someone who promises what he does 
not intend, or what is outside his power, or who promises, bnt 
does not perform, has not promised. Indeed if there were, it 
would follow that there was a sense of ‘ promise ’ in which it was 
logically impossible to promise what yon do not mtend to, or 
what yon cannot, or what you do not peifonn,fi:om which it 
would follow that there was a sense of ’ promise ’ in which it was 
logically impossible to break a proxmse, wbich is absurd. If you 
say * I promise X * when you do not fully intend to do X, or 
cannot do X, or subsequently do not do X, then you may 
have been casual, mconsiderate, or immoral, bnt you hare 
made a promise. Hence someone who nlai-ms to know something 
that is, in fact, false, only says ’ I know and does notiaany sense 
know ; someone who says ’ I promise but does not p^ozm, 
not only says ‘ I promise *, bnt promises, and does not in any 
sense not promise. 
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Stnctly speakings Atistm does not say that there is a sense of 
* promise ’ m which he who promises but does not perform, etc , 
has not promised, but that there is a ' sense ’ of promise ” in 
which tins is true 1 do not understand the unexplained differ- 
ence between a sense of ‘ promise ’ and a ‘ sense ’ of pronuse, 
especially when the latter is contrasted with a sense of ^ promise ’ 
(and not a ‘ sense ’ of promise) m which he who promises, but does 
not perform, has promised. 


V 

Austin rightly suggests that sometimes the worry oonceinmg 
whether Jones did promise, or order me, or marry his landlady, or 
warn me that the bull was about to charge, may be a worry concern- 
ing whether Jones, having said *I promise* or ‘order you’ or ‘I do’ or 
‘ I warn you’, said these words mthe appropriate circumstances, or 
whether, because he winked, or had no authonty, or was not m 
front of a real clergyman, or knew nothing about buUs, the 
appropriate circumstances did not all obtain, and so, though Jones 
did say ‘ I promise etc., Jones cannot properly be described as 
having promised He then says “We hesitate between ‘ He didn’t 
order me ‘ He had no rj^ht to order me ‘ He oughtn’t to have 
said he ordered me just as we do between ‘ You didn’t know 
‘ You can’t have known ‘ You had no right to say you knew . . , 
(14:5-14:6). There is an enormous difference, however, betwe^ our 
worry coimerningwhethersomeouedid warn, ox order, orpromise, or 
many, and our worry concerning whether he knew. Our worry 
concerning whether he did warn, or order, or promise, or marry, is a 
worry ooncernmg whether he, having said ‘ I warn or ‘ order ’ or ‘I 
promise ’ or ‘ I do said these in Ihe appropnate circumstances. 
But North’s worry concerning whether Bast knows he has the 
TTing of Spades is not a worry ooncernmg whether Bast, having 
said ‘ I know North has the Eong of Spades said this m the 
appropriate circumstances. Bast can perfectly well know this, 
without saymg anything at all. 


VI 

Austm suggests that if someone were to suppose that the differ- 
ence between ‘ I promise ’ and ‘ I fully intend ’ was that promis- 
mg is something higher m the same scale than fully intendmg, 
he would be mistaken He also suggests that if someone thought 
that the difference between ‘ I know ’ and ‘ I beheve ’ or ‘ I am 
certam ’ was that knowing was higher in the same scale than 
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believing, be would be mistaken, if all be means is that some- 
one wbo knows is not moxe certain of what be knows than 
someone who is merely absolutely certain, then be is surely 
right There IS nothing more certain than certain. But he may be 
suggesting that, just as someone would be mistaken who supposed 
that ' I promise’ vras a different and 'more extreme’ statement 
about the speaker than ' 1 folly intend’, so someone who supposed 
that ' I know ’ znabea a different and ' more extreme " statement 
about the speaker than ' I am quite sure’ would also be mistaken. 
It is clem: that — supposing that one who says ‘ I folly intend * 
IS ynakmg a statement about himself — that to adopt the first 
course would be to make a mistake, and a bad one. The above 
arguments have shown, however, that to adopt the second course 
— supposing that one who says ' I am quite sure ’ is making a 
statement about himself — ^is not to make a mistake. 

vn 

Austin claims ' But the essential factors are (a) You said you 
Imew you said you promised, (6) You were mistakeu : you 
didn’t perform ’ (146). Here Austin has made knowing and 
promising appear more sumlar than they are. for he appears to 
suppose that ‘ You said you promised ’ parallels ' You said you 
knew’. This it does not. 'You said you knew’ is indirect 
speech for ' You said " I know ” % but ' You said you promised ’ 
IS not indirect speech for ' You said “ I promise ” ' but indirect 
speech for ' You said “ I promised ” Hlegitimately substi- 
tuting ' You said you promised ’ for ' You promised * or ' You 
said “ I promise ” makes it possible for Austin to suggest that, 
]ust as you said you knew, but didnot, because you were mistakeu, 
so you said you promised, but could not have done, because you 
did not perform But though you did not know what turned out 
to be felse, you did promise what you did not perfoim, for all you 
need to do to promise is simply to say ' I promise ‘ with a straight 
face, but a lot more is reqnir^ to know than to say *I know '. 

Yin 

Though it is not always entirely clear in what ways Austin 
thinks ' I know ’ resembles ' I promise he is quite explicit on 
one point. Both someone who says ' I know ’ and someone who 
says *I promise’ give others their word (144). There are. 
however, cases when we would certainly not say of someone who 
said ‘ I know p ’ that he gave his word that p. If 5 says to mo 
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* I know that you are determined to make a fool of yourself \ 
he is surely not correctly described as having given me his word, 
pledged his authdiily, '^at I will make a fool of m]rself. 'When 
the amateur investigator says to the detective-inspector ‘ I know 
there is strong circumstantial evidence against him, but . . . ’ 
it would be very odd to describe what he is doing in the way 
Austin does In general, when X says to Y * I know that p 
when he believes 'Y to be ^eady aware of p, he is not doing this 
BO much to assure Y ol p, as to communicate to Y the fact that 
he also knows p. In su^ cases, to describe X as ^viog his word 
to Y that p is true would be thorou^y implausible. 

It is true that we could periiaps say that when X says to Y 

* I know that p ’ when Y himH elf is not aware of the fact that p, 
we could descnbe X as giving his word to Y that p, and describe 
the situation which obtains when Y already knows p differently. 
X, however, may say ' I know the gun is loaded ’ both to Y, who 
knows tins too, and to Z, who does not, but wants to know whether 
it is or not. Li this case, he may be giving his word that the gun 
is loaded to Z, who is concerned about this, but he certainly 
cannot be described as doing this when he says the same thing 
to Y, who knows thiB already, and is only interested in whether 
X, too, knows. Since he is, presumably, saying the same thing 
to Y t^t he is saying to Z, and he is making a statement to Y, 
it follows that he is also maki ng a statement to Z. Hence, even 
if it is correct to describe him as giving his word to Z, this descrip- 
tion is not incompatible with his making a statement about 
hiTTiRiJf. Even if Austin were sometimes right in thinking that 
someone saying ‘ I know p ' is giving his word, he who says 
^ I know p * is, nevertheless, always also making a statement. 

IX 

But is Austm^s description of what someone saying * I know 
p ’ IS doing ever tniel Is it ever the ease that someone saying 
‘ I know p ^ is properly described as giving his word that p, 

I do not think that it is. Someone who says * I give you my 
word that it isn’t loaded ' I guarantee it isn’t loaded ‘ I 
swear it isn’t loaded ’, can properly be described as having given 
his word that it was not loaded, but someone who simply says 
‘ I know it isn’t loaded ’ cannot. He is doing, what the others 
are certainly not doing, stating a fact about himsdf. lie effect 
of his stating this fact may be the same as the effect of his saying 

* I swear the gun is not loaded ’ , -someone does, or does not, pull 
the trigger, depending upon what it is they wish to achieve. 
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Similarly, the purpose of someone who says ' I know the gun is 
loaded ’ may be the same as the purpose of someone who says 
* I swear that the gun isn^t loaded % mz. to cause someone to 
pull, or not to puU, the trigger, depending upon whether the 
speaker does, or does not, want the trigger pulled. This is 
because ' I know the gun is loaded ’ entails * The gun is loaded ’ 
which may be what his hearer wants to know. But perhaps he 
already knows this, and wants to know whether the speaker 
knows this too. In this latter event, * I swear the gun is loaded * 
would not do for giving Y the informaiion he needs. 

When the interesting and important discoveiy that language 
had other uses than to state facts, descnbe thin^, or communis 
cate information was first made, it was only natural that 
philosophers should over-estimate the estent to which language 
was ' non-propositional ’ and the extent to which age-old philo- 
sophic^ problems had arisen as a result of the mistaken view 
that it was The view that the function of ' I know * resembles 
the function of * 1 promise ’ is a case in point The discovery, 
largely due to Austm, that someone saying * I promise ’ or * I do ’ 
or * I warn ’ or * I name ’ or * I take ’ was not making a statement 
about himself to the effect that he was in some special state, or 
undertaking some special performance, but actu^y, by saying 
these words, engaging m the performance, was both mterestmg 
and important. The as^milation of the more philosopliically 
important words ' I know \ however tentative or partial, to this 
class of words is just a mistake. Our predecessors, so far &om 
committing the ‘ descriptive fallacy * with regard to * I know \ 
had the bett^ of us m that they did not make this mistake 

Universify of Edinburgh 



II.— QUALITIES AND ILLUSIONS 

By Elizabeth H, Wolgast 


TbE argninent ficom iUiisioii anses from coiisideration of any of a 
large class of everyday phenomena.^ They are things we learn 
early in Me to describe , no one denies they exist. Yet ficom 
these examples philosophers have been led to assert that onr 
concepts of material things, of qualities belonging to ‘^em, and 
of knowledge about them are self~contradictaty. 

I would like to discuss why the argument ficom illusion seems 
to yield such a conclusion. And I want to considei^ what it 
directly implies for a philosophy of the material world and our 
knowledge of it. 


I 

Bussell once used as an instance of illusion the changing 
appearance of a table as one walks around it. He says 

A' table viewed from one place presents a dMerent appearance from 
that which it presents hrom another place. This is the language of 
common sense, but this language already assumes there is a real table 
of which we see the appearances. ^ 

Bussdl believes there is diJBS^culty m this assumption — ^the 
assumption that there is a real table of which we see many 
appearances. What difficully? 

As we walk round the table, its aspect changes , but it is thought 
impossible to maintam either that the table changes, or that its 
various aspects can all “ really ” exist m the same place {pjp ciU 
P 93) 

If one assumes there is one table which we walk around, one 
should say that the table changes or that all the shapes it appeals 
to have really exist in that place at once. But just why should 
we say either kind of thmg? The difficulty, however it is de- 
scribed, concerns how appearances are related to the things which 
(we commonly say) they are appearances of. 

H. A. Prichard introduces two other kmds of examples in one 
of his lectures, that of a mirror illusion (where an object really to 
the right of another appears to be to the left) and that of the 

^Ihis paper was begun while the author held a fellowship from the 
American Association of Umversity Women 

* Bertrand Bussell, Ou7 Kftouledge of the Eternal Woild, London, 1926, 
p. S4:. 
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moon’s appealing flat Of seeing reflections in the mirror, he 
says : 

No body, if seen, can present the appearance 'which a body sumlar bnt 
reversed as regards right and left can present, nor as regards its 
rdations to other bodies can it present an appearance similar to that 
which a body differently related to these bodies would present 

A body, if it be really seen and seen aloi^ with other bodies, can only 
present to us ]ust t^t appearance which its relatLons to the other 
bodies really require (op cit p, 53 ) 

Of the second kind of example he says ' 

. . . This raises the question which the (former) case of an illusion 
raised, viz. how if we see a body it can thus look other than that it is 
and if we press this question home to ourselves we can only answer 
that it cannot (op. cd. p 54) 

Pnchard is emphatic that a thing ought to appear just as it is. 
With BrUssdl, he finds something very 'wrong, even contradictory, 
m the idea of a thing having different appearances. 

An altogether different summary of Ihe problem of illusions is 
given by F. H Bradley. He wntes . 

. Nothing IS actually removed fi:om existence by bemg labelled 
“ appearance ”. What appears is there, and must be dealt with , 
but matenahsm has no rational way of dealing with appearance. 
Appearance must bdong, and yet cannot belong, to the extended. 
It neither is able to fall somewhere apart, since there is no other real 
place (Ap;pea/rancG and Bmliiy, p 12). 

These philosophers express a common protest agamst the 
notion that a material thing can appear some way or other. The 
notion of “ material thing ” or " body ” seems to them utterly 
discordant with the notion of “ appearance ” , this is the mo^ 
fundamental theme one finds m aU uses of the argument In 
ordinary and everyday speech we thmk nothing of combining the 
two concepts. It seems to us, mdeed, that the que^est thing is 
to suggest that a thmg could not appear in different ways When 
one walked around a table, how odd if it should always appear the 
same ^ As one handled a penny, how queer if it should not appear 
elhptical as we turned it 1 When asked to reflect we think that a 
physical thing ought to, really Jiao to, appear m different ways to 
us It could not otherwise &c such a thing. And a mirror which 
did not reverse things left and nght would be substance for a 
dream. 

Because both sides of the issue seem in their ways obvious, 
there is reason to make a detailed exphcation how the argument 
ftom illusion calls a'ttention to a philosophical problem. It has a 

30 
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logic agauLst tbe right bad^ouad ; it has force against a view 
which IS very wrongly caUed either naive ” or ** realism 

II 

Let ns characterize some of the oases which are fitted for the 
alignment from lUnsion. In BnsseU^s example, one walks around 
a table looking as one walks. 1 £ we had a rectangular table we 
would see that its appearance does change in a certain way as we 
look first from one side, then view it from a comer, then from the 
end. As we change onr position we could sketch how the top of 
the table seemed to ns, making " perspective ” drawings. First 
it would look roughly trapezoidal and we should draw the top of 
the table m that shape. Then from the comer we would draw a 
lopsided diamond shape, from the end another and different 
trapezoid. We draw l^ese shapes (and not a simple rectanglear 
repeated three tunes) because we are trying to show how the table 
looks from different positions. Therefore let us say, from differ- 
ent positions the table does appear m these different ways. 
This IS only one way of drawing the table. Another way is to draw 
that shape you would want a carpenter to follow m making a 
table like this one. 

We draw a shape which is not the shape of the table. It is a 
shape we see ; we draw what we see. Many of us draw figures 
which we recognize to be similar, and we say they are good repre- 
sentations of how the table looks firom here, from there and :&om 
there. Let us say simply they are shoppes whtch we see. Never- 
theless these shapes do not belong to an3i0iing before us. 

In Fnchard’s second case, the moon appears to be a round disc 
m the sky Here too someone could pamt what he sees and not 
show the shape as a baU. He draws a circular disc. This is how 
the moon appears to him. He sees that shape, yet it is not the 
shape of wlmt he sees. 

In Prichard’s first case we see objects m a mirror. This is a 
little different from the two examples above, for here we are in a 
certam sense not seeing the objects but their refieotions, images. 
NeverthdLess it is like the other cases because the shapes, the 
colours we see are not the shapes and colours of the mirror. The 
shapes, one can say, are the shapes qfthe coloured patches m the 
reflection, the colours are the colours o/the figures m the reflection. 
But they are neither of them qualities of anything but one 
another. There is nothing besides the qualities conj'oined. 
There is nothing else to which those quahties we see in the mirror 
strictly belong. 
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The axgumeat from illusion is inspired by an. instance in wHch 
with our eyes open and directed to some place, we perceive colour, 
figure, etc., not belonging to anything m that place One wants 
to say, Do we really see them then? We do not " really see 
them if this means iiiey belong to an object where we look. But 
where we say, “ The table appears diamond-shaped from here ’’ 
and we draw a diamond drape as the shape that we see 
from here, then it is quibbling to deny that in some sense we 
are seeing a diamond shape, '’S^ere we say, “ The house looks 
grey m the shadow ” we can say instead that we see the g^ey 
colour it takes on, being shadowed We see a stick partly 
immersed m water and say, ” See how queer it looks — as if it 
were cut then ^ued togetiier badly ; why not add, " See the 
queer shape ? ” 

The argument firom illusion raises this issue Can quahlies 
exist without belonging to anything^ Can there be quahlies 
which are sui^wded, not being possessed by anything ? It is a 
problem for a philosophy which requires qu^ties to be quahties 
of objects Under assumption about the depend^ce of 
quahties on objects, it really is hard to say what is it for an object 
io appear m a certam way How can the gr^ colour of a house 
m shadow be understood^ 

Suppose one says Appearing to have a grey colour in the 
shade is itself a qoahiy of the house. The grey colour depends 
upon the house being white, then, and is conditional upon the 
house bemg shaded Cne would have to accept qualities which 
are thus dependent and conditional And what could one say of 
the many appearances of a tabled If a number of people stood 
around a table it would have many different appearances to the 
many people. It would have contaaiy appearances at one time. 
Surdy these appearances cannot all belong to the table as quali- 
ties The reason why there is a problem about appearances is 
just that they do not fit the moidd of quahties ; they are too 
temporary, too conditional and too profiise. 

Then suppose someone says : Appearmg is a relation which, 
like the xdataon of possesmg or having, holds between things and 
quahties. The relation between the house across the street and 
•&e quahty white is that of possession ; the relation between the 
the same house and the qu^ty grey is that of appearing. This 
leaves the dilemma where it was How can qualities exist 
without being quahties of something? The “ rdation ” of appear- 
ing does not make appearances into qualities of anything ; and 
how can quahties wlfich enter mto this relation exist other than 
as quahlies of a thing? 
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It seems most sensible to argue that qualities may exist without 
belonging to things. The way we speak of qualities m ordinary 
life supports this and only a certain view about objects and 
qualities makes it seem repugnant. For two centuries philoso- 
phers have been led, with 'Hie help of the argument from illusion, 
to “ construct ” or “ reduce ” the world in a way which would 
avoid the problem of self-subsistent qualities. The solution I 
propose is much simpler, and gives no support to such a device. 

in 

In the case of each of the examples which serve to present the 
argument from illusion, one perceives a oertam shape or colour 
or combination of these even though it is false that anything one 
perceives has those quahties. If qualities must belong to thmgs, 
then as Brussell says we should say that the table chmiges shape 
or has many shapes at once. 

On the one side the argument raises the question about 
self-subsistent qualities. On the other it makes us ask. How 
can we perceive objects except by perceiving their qualities? 
Like. Berkeley, we hesitate to say we can see a thing barely, naked 
of the qualities it has For what would this be* Tet when we 
axe presented with a mirror image, not seeing any qualitieB of the 
mirror, this seems to be what happens. In a stiiot sense we see 
the mirror but the qualities we perceive do none of them belong 
to it. 

Two examples will make these points clearer. 

Suppose you enter a room which is fairly dark Imagine there 
is a light coming through a wmdow, and some areas m the room 
axe hght and others d^k. You can make out a dark patch, 
darker than the rest of the wall, on one side of the room. You 
cannot see a shape or colour or even whether there is one object or 
a heap of them. A companion says to you, “ That thing you see 
on your nght (pointmg to the q)ot) is a card-sorter You know 
what you were seeing. Yet it would be absurd to say that smce 
you saw the machine you must have seen some of its visible 
qualities. Seeing the object does not require this You might 
say you saw a shadowy spot or, using Berkeley’s phrase, an 
" unknown somewhat But the important thing is that here 
you can still say quite naturally, “ What I bow on my nght was 
a card-sorter It is not contradictory to see something without 
seemg any of its qualities As it does not follow from the fret 
that someone sees a red object that he must have seen red, or 
from his seeing a rectangular object that he saw a rectangular 
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shape, or ffoin his seeing an object with many knobs that he saw 
many knobby forms, so it does not follow ficom the fact that he 
saw a red, rectangnlar, knobby object that he saw any of these 
qoahlies 

A number of examples commonly found in philosophical 
discussions about illusions are related to this one. It is often 
suggested that, when we see a cube, we should be able to see its 
SIX sides because it has six sides, and things such as sides are 
visible. And it is sometimes thou^t problematic that wre cannot 
see the inside and the outside of a house at once, even though 
both of these are visible aspects of the house. Although we 
identify a cube as a cube by turning it around to see if it 1ms six 
sides, we do not see it by mean^ of seeing that number of sides 
which characterize it. We do not in general perceive objects 
by mecms of perceiving their qualities. This begms to show us how 
objects and perceivable guabties are related. 

Now consider another kind of example. Imagine you are sit- 
ting in a room which has uniformly white wi^ and cezling. 
Yon can see that easily. There are no splotches or variations in 
the pamt colour hcom one part to another, £com the waUs to the 
ceiling. Yet where the sunlight strikes one wall there is a yellow- 
ish luminous colour, and this patch of yeUow has a definite 
boundary against the unlighted part which is greyish. You 
could take a pencil and mark the boundary if yon wanted, you 
could pomt to it and describe it (“ It is like the outline of a human 
face ”). Back where the walls form a comer, you can see the 
colour become mcreasingly grey into the blithest point of the 
comer As the afternoon progresses this grey colour deepens. 
The yellow spot and its boundary move ; it becomes less yellow ; 
it grows smaller and finally disappears altogether. Now there 
are only diffierent diades and qualities of grey. 

Imagme yon have a companion to whom yon remark, “ What 
a yellow colour the walls take on there, and there how grey they 
appear He rephes that he only sees the whiteness of the walls. 
You point to the yellow patch, marking its boundary with your 
finger You point to the comer and ask i£ he does not see how 
that colour is different from the colour the ceiliog takes on and 
from the colour of the yellow patch. He says he sees only 
white walls, umformly white, unrelieved by grey or yellow or any 
other colour 

Surely yon can say that he does see the yellow and the gr^. 
If he is not colour hlmd and he looks where you point he must see 
it. He is only not attending to it as you want him to But then, 
if he sees yellow and grey, is he mistaken in saying that he sees 
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uniform whiteness? Ordmarily you could say, “ Of course, I 
know you see the white ; it’s IJie grey the walls take on I want 
you to notice”. We should say, without thinking too much 
of pMlosophy, Jie sees white, and ^lere where he sees white he cdso 
sees ydJtow or grey. 

It is tempting to pronounce : TSo one can see white all over and 
yellow all over any more than a thing can be white all over and 
yellow all over. Like saying, Only one chessman can occupy a 
square. But one does not ne^ to stop with this. 

Is the grey colour really there? Anyone can see it ; it is not in 
this respect subjective. Qualities which are subjective are, for 
example, those ydlow appearances associated wi^ having jaun- 
dice, or the reddi^ colours we see when £rst we come indoors out 
of the sunli^t. This case is entirdy different. The gr^ colour 
does not depend upon one’s eyes in any way that the colour white 
does not, nor upon the state of one’s mind. It depends upon the 
way the room is lifted. We can say it depends upon the position 
of the sun, then, and not upon a can of pamt only. But surely 
this does not make it subjective. 

What is the diGGerence between the grey quality and the white 
one ? Is it possible that the gr^ is a quality which merely cannot 
belong to objects? What would this mean? We can look at 
the grey through a frame, say made with our hands, and imagme 
that we are looking in clear lig^t at a grey object. We can 
describe it. We can find an object which, in a certain position at 
a certain time of day, takes on exactly the same colour. We say, 
" They look exactly alike in colour ” or “ The colours axe now 
just ihe same W^e can compare the gr^ colour with other 
colours as easily as we can compare the white with others, only 
we do not do it in the same way. 

The grey qualiiy has some features difGerent than the white 
besides the basic one that it is not painted on. It does not just 
have deficiencies compared to the r^ colour. 

Several suggestions have been ^ven about illusions which I 
think are wrong or at least unhelpfuL One suggestion is this : 
The only colours which exist are colours of things. When one 
looks at white walls and sees them, there is only one colour he can 
see and that is white. He may think he is seeing another colour, 
but if he does he is mistaken. Against this view one wants to 
say with Bradley, “ But saying the grey doesn’t exist doesn’t get 
rid of the grey It is not like fining out one made a mistake, 
for the grey is still there when one knows the walls are white. By 
our eyes we perceive among other quahties, colours . . • grey, 
white, red, etc. One cannot say instead, **By our eyes we 
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perceive colours and sometldiig like colours which, are not colonrs 
at all For then one mnst be ready to say what is Hke a colour 
but a colour. One might say : “ We perceive quahties which do 
exist and qualities which don’t ” But this is very queer It 
would be more natural to say that we see qualities of things 
and quabties' which are not of anything, two kinds of quahties, 
both of which rightly belong under the heading “T^at We 
Perceive 

The second way of deahng with this is to say that the grey and 
the white colours are both equally real Neither of them **belongs” 
to the wall any more than the other, althou^ the one may be 
visible more oBi&a than the other I do not see how this solution 
would be made to fit my example, which requires us to account 
for seeing a white colour and seeing a grey colour in the same 
place at one time. 

A third way of explaining my example is to say that there are 
two senses of " see ” involved, and that in one sense you see the 
grey colour and in another sense you see the white colour. Tins 
solution respects the description I have given. But it does not 
tell us wJiat we see in the sense in which we “ see the grey ” nor 
how it can be there and belong to nothing. 

IV 

The argument &om illusion requires one to consider the nature 
of quahties which belong to things and quahties which only 
appear. I propose that there are two kmds of notions of quali- 
ties — two notions of blue, of warm, of most perceivable quahties — 
and that sometimes the words “ blue ”, “ warm ”, etc , are used 
to mean appearances and sometimes to mean qualities possessed 
by things 

One way to show there axe two notions of quahties and not one 
with different a^ects is by descnbmg for each a language game 
which reflects the way that notion works in our language If it 
IS possible to describe two mdepeadent games, nei&er of them 
being derived from or dependent on the other, then we can view 
the notions as distinct and separable. 

Fmst let us try to form a game for apparent quahties, qualities 
which do not bdong to things. In this game we want to take 
account of the various ^apes one sees walking around a table, 
of the dliptical appearances of a penny, of the yellow and grey of 
the walls in my example. Besides '&ese we should remember 
more common examples . the blueness of the air above us, the 
blue and green colours of ocean water, the stnpes of a rainbow. 
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Suppose we were to teaoli a person the following game : We 
provide a screen which we can illuminate with various colours. 
The edges of the screen are concealed so that someone seemg it 
fi:om the front, can only see a part of its area We can lUuininate 
the screen with many different colours, or we can blacken it, or we 
can exhibit it as white. What we want to teach someone to do is 
say what colour he sees when we switch on a certain coloured hght. 

In this game we teach someone to answer this question : 
" What colour do you see there just now^ ” We point to the 
screen as we ask ; he learns to respond saying, Now I see blue 
there ”, " Now I see yellow ”, If he turns his back on the screen 
and then answers we teU him he must look again before he 
answers. This is the first part of the game. 

After a student has learned to identify colours m this game, 
we mtroduce other situations We take lum out of doors and ask 
him as we pomt, “ What colour do you see when you look at the 
sky now ^ ” He answers that he sees blue. We ask him what 
colour he sees when he looks at the sea now, and he says things 
like, It IB dark blue-coloured at tbe honzon, but more greeni^ 
nearby ”. We adc him what colour he sees when he looks at a 
certain house and he responds, “ Grey there, but white farther 
along the wall ”. When he can do these things I should want to 
say that he understands the notion of this game. 

In this game colour words occur m certain kinds of expressions. 
“ When I look there now I see, e a lavender colour.” “ Now 
when I look at the house I see white ” I will call this notion of 
colour the Jiei e-now notion It does not depend upon the idea 
that colours belong to things However, it does depend upon 
one’s bemg able to 'point to things or know otherwise how to refer 
to them A student of this game would not have got all that 
is m the language of here-now quahties if he could not show us 
what he is looki^ at when he sees a certam colour The notion 
of here-now quahties presumes acquamtance with the world of 
things which cannot therefore be “ constructed ” from it 

It IS not dificult to prove that the here-now conception of 
quahties is independent of the other conception. Suppose we ask 
idle subject in this first game, “ What is the real colour of the 
sky ^ ” He looks up and rephes, “ Blue If we teach him 
that air does not have colour, and ^erefore the sky has no colour, 
he will stiU say, “ I see blue tiiere We have to teach him that 

seeing blue there ” is different from “ seemg something blue 
there Weneedtoaddtothevoca6iefeMy ofthegame. Suppose 
we ask him what colour a thmg is when it is far away and hard to 
see. If he rephes at once we say, “ No , you can’t answer ]ust 
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1>7 standing here and looking. Yon must go closer.** “We need 
to add a jnrocedure, or sefveral procedures to the game. Nothing 
in the game he has learned would suggest these tvro additions. 
It would be correct to say that th^ do not belong in this game. 
In a certam sense they “ contradict ” the rules. 

We could revise the game above so that dnstead of colours 
illuminating the screen, shapes were projected. We could teach 
a subject to describe figures and shapes very precisely. Then, 
takmg bim out of this setting, we would encourage him to 
describe the shapes he sees as he moves around objects, shapes 
he sees m a mirror and so on We should then have an analogue 
to the game fox colours. 

NoV consider quahties which are attributed to things. 
Imagme the following game. We present someone with different 
coloured papers and, holding them in a good light where he can 
see them we say, " This one is red ”, “ This one is blue *' and so 
on through aU ^e papers We teach him to identify each of the 
colours, to point to each paper in turn and say what colour it is. 
Suppose then he Garnes the papers around with him. When he 
goes into a darkened room he leams to turn on the light before 
going through the pack and identifying the colours. If the 
hghting in a certam place is queer we teach him to wait until the 
light is clearer. Suppose he wants to know which colour each 
paper is without always havrug good bght ? He takes them into 
good hght and writes the name of each colour right on the paper. 
In this game he can read off the names of colours when he could 
not tell the colours just by looking. 

In this game we prove that the sky is not blue by proving 
that air is colourless. We do the same for water. Such proofe 
axe m the game 

As part of this game, we mtroduce guessing. In a darkened 
space we make guesses about the colours of liings. Then they 
are taken out into the light to see which guesses were right and 
which wrong. 

The kinds of expressions in which colour words appear in tliis 
game are such as “ I would guess that is blue “ I can't tell 
whether it’s blue ”, ” I will find out if it's blue “It's not blue 
as I thought ”, “ I remember it is blue “ It is blue ilany 
more kmds of expressions could be added. 

Suppose we were to introduce into this game the question of 
the other game “ What colour do you see there, now ? " If we 
are pointmg to a white house m shadow, we do not want to hear : 
“ That's a white house. I can see its white colour." Yet what 
other kind of answer can he ^ven m this game 1 One shouM be 
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baffled. The here-now notions of colour have to be introduced 
independently ; they do not arise naturally or logically out of 
the predicative notion. 

One wants to say : Well, surdy one can say how the house 
ajppears if one can say what colour it is. But the game does not 
include that; that is another matter. In this game colours 
cannot just hang before us belonging to nothing. One may believe 
at some time that a rainbow is a coloured ^ing in the shy. This 
too belongs in the game ; in this game it is possible to make 
mistakes. But one cannot say, “ The colours are just there 

Each of the two games I described redects part of our language 
concerning perceivable qualities. Our language contains bo^ 
sets of notions ; they are made to work side by side, neither 
requiring the other. 


V 

If we can separate out of our ordinary talk about perceivable 
qualities two kinds of quahty-concepts, where does this leave 
their likenesses? If there are two notions of red, for instance, 
how can one account for the fact that a red appearance and a red 
thing are both red/i In the one sense “ red ” does not mean 
something more bluish or more pale, in one sense it does not mean 
something with less rai^e than the other, nor with less intensity. 
The sense of " quahty ” may diffier, but “ red ” is universal. 

This objection urges us to say that there is only one sense 
of quality words because there is no “ qualitative difference ’’ 
between a red appearance and a red surface. I have argued that 
there are two notions of quahty between which it would not make 
sense to speak of qualitative differences. The difference between 
them is in the concepts or in the two language games. 

Consider the matto of comparing qualities. Suppose, having 
seen the ocean at dusk, you try to describe it by holding up a 
shimmering bluish fabric. Held in the h^t a certain way it 
looks very much as the ocean did, you say. How you are com- 
paring here-now qualities, and you say i^t one resembles the 
other. There is no problem in -^s. 

Imagine another Imd of case. You are trying to show someone 
just the colour of paint you have selected. You say, “ Here, itis 
the colour of this bowl ”, We can look at the bowl, examine its 
appearance under yellow light, in shadow, under many conditions, 
to see how the blue of the paint you selected will appear under 
similar conditions. This is comparison of predicate colours. 
There is no problem in this. 
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Ima^e still a tiiiid case. You speak of tlie evening sky, ho\r 
it was streaked witt orange at sundown. Tins orange you 
say pomting to a piece of coloured paper, “ And just these colours 
of blue and gold ” pointiDg to other pieces of paper. Are you 
now saying ‘^t the colours of the papers are the same as the 
colours which appeared in the sky? If we took the papers into 
another kind of light, would not th^ be different colours &om 
colours m the sky? Then what is being compared here are here- 
now quabties agam. We do not have a here-now quality being 
compared with a predicated one. 

How can one speak of two kinds of qualities b^ng qualita- 
tively the same or different? Pnchard, Hussell, Broad, and many 
others as well have thought that it was important to point out 
that one can imagine situations in which (to use Frichatd's words) 
“ a certam colour or a certam complica^on of colours would be 
mdistmguishable, so far as seeing goes, irom a certain coloured 
body if there were such a body and we saw it from a certain point 
of view ” (op Git p- 62). That is to say, we can imagine deceiving 
someone with a projection on a screen, or with a mirror, so that 
he thou^t an object was before hiTn which was not there. He 
was deceived because we arranged thh^ so he should see an 
appearance which was exactly like what he would see if those 
objects were now before him. On my view it would be described 
as a case m whidi the here-now qualities he sees are just like the 
here-now qualities he would see rf the objects he expected (£rom 
that place, m that h^t) really were before him. The mirror is 
not like a view of the garden ; a projection on a screen is not like 
a ciiy street. But from a certain point of uicia, as Prichard says, 
one would see the same comphcation of colours 

Axe the herernow senses of quahty words fundamental to the 
predicated senses? Prom an aflSimative answer to this philoso- 
phers conclude that when we “ see ” predicated qualities, the 
quahties of things, we are really making an inference of a certain 
umque kind foom here-now qualities. This land of view was held 
by Russell, by Prichard, by Broad and many others My argu- 
ment shows that tiie language game of predicated qualities docs 
not require here-now notions. If that game reflects a part of 
ordinary talk about qualities, then it certainly does follow that in 
the kind of worid there is this game is just as “ fundamental ” 
as the other game. Neither rests in any way upon the other. I 
think this is the correct view of the matter. 

Given the kind of world we have the two language games are 
independent and equally fundamental. But we can ask, Is it 
possible to conceive a worid in which the here-now notions would 
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still apply but the notions of predicated qualities would not? 
Then can one imagine the converse? I propose in answer to the 
first question that we can imagine such a world ; the answer to 
the converse question is we cannot. The proof of this shows that 
here-now notions of qualities are in a certain sense more 
than those of predicated quahties. 

The proof I have in mind is this. 

The quahties things really have are in many cases not very 
changeable. If 1 buy a red hat, looking at it carefully m dayh^t, 
it will be red when I get home. If I open the box at home and 
find a blue hat inside it is the wrong hat. It cannot be the same 
one. The colour one paints on the walls of a room will be the 
colour they have after a week, six months, a year. It takes a 
long time for paint to &de or felt to discolour. If you saw a hat 
or tiie walls of a room under good li^t last week and they were 
not re>coloured (repainted or dyed) m the meantime, then you 
can assert v)i£hj(yvit Imhmg what colour these things are now. The 
colours of things persist. Some are constant for longer times, 
some for diorter. But for anything which reaUy has colour there 
ts a time mterval during which it would be unquestionably true 
to say that that thing the colour which you last saw it to be, 
barring a change espec^y made. 

The persistence of predicated quahties is one requirement for 


now the quality which you last perceived it to have. Imagme 
that the hat one buys at the store might be a different colour 
when it arrives home, that it changes colour while resting m the 
closet, that it changes again when one wears it. Its colour 
changes at varying mtervals ; one cannot say, “ It is going to be 
blue today ” or even “ It will be blue five minutes from now 
Imagme this is true of the paint one buys at the store • it changes 
by the time one opens the can, changes again after it is apphed, 
and continues to changefrom time to time. In such a world would 
we ask at a store for a red hat? Or for green pamt? 

Under these circumstances we would hesitate to think we could 
“find out ” what colour a thing had by providing better h^t. 
We have not that assurance of an interval of time during which 
its colour will persist. We take a darkened object mto clear light 
and say, “ It’s blue now ”, but not “ It was blue Although 
there is still a contrast between not seeing what colour a thing is 
and seeing its colour, there is no clear sense to “finding 
out ” the colour of a thing which one does not now see welL 


there beiTig predicated quahties. Imagme a world m which quah- 
ties change so unpredictobly that there is no mterval of time during 
which it would be unquestionably true to say that a thing had 
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Without lookiog at au object auy xefereuce to its colour will be 
uulielpfiil in ideutifyuig it "Bring me my brown purse”, 
" AVear the black coat ”, “ AVhere’s the red pencil* ” are equiva- 
lent to the same sentences without colour words mcluded except 
when one is looking at these thmgs This being so, one may say 
that the predicated notions of colour have been lost. Th^ have 
been replaced by a weaker set of notions which are only remm- 
iscent of predicative ones. 

I have discoBsed the possibihiy of a world in which predicative 
notions of colours do not fully apply One can unagme worlds 
in whidi each other kind of qu^ty — shapes, sizes, sme^, tastes — 
could not have predicative senses. However, if one imagmed a 
world in which 9ione of the various kmds of quahties could be 
predicative, it is hkely we i^ould have lost most, if not all, of our 
everyday conception of " objects to which qualities may b^ng 
In a logical way it may be that objects depend upon ’^ere being 
some predicative quahties, as in a metaphysical way the depend- 
ence IS reversed. 

It remams to ask whether in the world I described the here-now 
notions might remam as they were. And I think it is ea^ to 
see that they mi^t. It must then sometimes be possible, of 
course, to pomt to an object and say, “ When you look there you 
see red ” and for another person to ask, “ You mean there* ” and 
for one to reply, " Yes, there ”, and so on, and all this while the 
colour persists The world I Scribed, although unpredictable, 
would allow this sometmies , and that is all that is needed The 
predicative notions mi ght lose their apphcation to the world, 
then, while the here-now notions were unaltered 

Now consider, could we imagine a converse situation — a world 
m which the predicative notions apply but the here-now notions 
do not* This would mean that objects could not have different 
appearances from different places, that there was nothing which 
hke air or water or mirrors seemed to have a colour it did not have, 
that thmgs had the same appearance under a blue light as in 
dayli^t, and so on And I confess this seems to me beyond the 
power of imagination Given the notion of "objects having 
perceivable quahties ” I beheve it is necessmily true that objects 
offer different appearances from different places and under 
diverse conditions. This is to say that one coieZd ‘not have a 
language of predicative qualities where a language of here-now 
qualities was impossible 

This assertion is not to be confused with the assertion that the 
notions of predicated qualities depend upon those of here-now 
quahties. That I denied. But the conditions — the state of the 
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world — required if one is to liave a language of predicated 
qnaLties is sucli that it cannot exclude the (xmd/iUons necessary 
for a language of heie-now qualities. In this sense one can say 
that the h^e-now qualities are more primitive than predicative 
ones. 

I think it is obvious that instances of here-now qualities would 
serve as instances of what many philosophers call “ sense-data ”, 
and the proposition that sense-data are more primitive than 
predicative qualities is something these philosophers often assert 
or imply, ^e characterization of here-now quahties is of course 
not that of sense-data. And the sense in which here-now 
qualities are primitive is considerably weaker than what sense- 
datum philosophers have maintained. 

The foregoing arguments bear on a number of propositions 
commonly made or implied in discussions of illusions. 

(1) When we see an object (or think we see one) we see one 
idiape and one configuration of colours. Por example, if we see a 
penny firom an an^e we see an elliptical shape and no other. 
Agai^ this proposition 1 maintained that it ordinarily makes 
good sense to say one sees an elliptical appearance ani the round 
shape of the penny both at one time. 

(2) When we make mistakes about the qualities of things, we 
must mistake the apparent colour for the real colour, and both 
colours must be of one kind or we could not mistake them. 1 have 
said that we do not mistake one kind of quality for the other. 
The assertion that one sees a red colour in the here-now sense is 
independent of the assertiom that one sees a red thing ; one may 
see both or only one or neither. To show that we did mistake 
one kind of quality for another it would be necessary to prove, I 
think, that we cannot see both kiuds of quality at once (i.e. to 
assert proposition (1) above) and that is false. 

(3) The here-now sense of qualily words is fundamental to the 
pr^cative sense and we need to infer or construct judgements 
about the qualities of objects from the appearances we perceive 
This is false if the language game of predicative quality notions is 
consistent and independent of the other kmd of game. For there 
was no inference or construction required there. There was 
occasion for doubting, for guessing and checking to be sure ; but 
no inferring. 

The notion of “ objects ” which as we say are physical and 
perceivable is a very difiScult one to describe. I have only 
roughly sketched how it is rdated to perception and predicative 
qualities. One purpose of this discussion was to open the way 
for dealing with tl^t subject more clearly and without that 
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prejudice which has been associated with the ai^nmeiit £com 
illusion ^ 

^In a brief article “The Argmnent from lUustou’^ iu Contemporary 
Bnttsh PTnlosophy (3rd ser.). H. H. Price emmdates a Tiew rather similar 
to the one present^ here. Spealdxig of “ iHosioiis ” of perfective he 
sa^ : The belief that there is something iUosoiy abont perspectival 

size . . . that there is eren a kmd of contradiction in it * • . these beliefs 
have arisen from confhsing the tm'o different sorts of sizef ffdd of view 
size on the one hand and physical size on the other (p. 395) He does not 
Of lam what is mvolved in ihere being ** two sorts cff size ” ; it may be he 
has in mind something like two notions or concepts of size in which 
case his accoont of the argument &om iUnsion wonld agree in some 
pomts with mine (the case of size " seems me be more questionable, 
however, than that of shape or that of colour). 



III.— APPROVALS, REASONS AND MORAL 
ARGUMENT 

By GEOBaE C. Xebxek 
I 

Hovr niay an nttCTance of the form ' I approTe of x ’ be defended 
by arguments? Ocscasionally 'W’e might try to show that the 
i^eaker was sincere, that he really had a &vourable ophnon of x. 
This is appropriate in those, comparatirely rare, cases when the 
form of words * I approve of x" serves as a description of what 
the speaker inwardly feds. Ih those cases the supporting argu- 
mmt may also consist in showing that the speaker really knew 
his own mind and was not misl ed concerning 1^ own sentiments. 
More fireqnently and more naturally, however, when the words 
^ I approve of x ’ are ^oken they serve as an endorsement of x : 
and the concern with the state of the speaker’s mind or with his 
self-knowledge is a concern with what is only indirectly implied 
and not with the core of what is directly said. If "^e words 

* I approve of x ’ function as an endorsement, as they typically do, 
they do not describe the mental disposition of the speaker and 
hence cannot be supported by any statement or collection of 
statements which does so. 

What, then, is the nature of the reasons and arguments by 
which a linguistic act of the form * I approve of x ’ may be 
defended? Suppose I say, issue the endorsement, ' I approve of 
Jones ’ and am challenged- What form of defence may I ^ve to 
my words? BCad I said ‘ Jones is 5 feet 10 inches ’ or ‘ I am in 
love with Jones the appropriate kind of thing to do would have 
been to try to show that what I said was true, that is, to give 
evidence for Jones's being 5 feet 10 indies or for the existence of 
my affection for him In onr case, however, that would not do : 
if * I approve of Jones ’ functions as an endorsement, it is not in 
any straightforward sense true or false. Nevertheless, my words 

* I approve of x ' imply certain matters which are capable of being 
true and false — namdy, certain statements about (a) Jones, the 
object approved, and (6) mvsdf, the speaker. La drfending my 
endorsement. ' I approve of x I am thus conJBronted with a 
double task : I must first show that the object of my approval 
possesses certain characteristics, that is, t^t it meets certain 
standards ; second. I must show that certain things hold tme of 
myself, that is, that I possess the appropriate competence and 
have exerdsed a due amount of care and acumen. 
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Whexiever appiove of somebody, some object, some piactice, 
we always approve of it as sometlung of a certaia kind and as 
playing a part m a wider context or serring some function or end. 
I approve of Jones, as the captain, for the morale of the team ; 
of steel chairs, as fiirniture, for the new house ; of strawberries, as 
dessert, for dinner ; of baseball, as a ^ort, for diildrea. Such 
i^ecaficatLons are always present, if not exphcitly stated, then 
presupposed and supplied by the context. Another point about 
approw is that we typically approve in a certain capadty, role 
or standing. I approve of Jones (as the captam for the morale 
of the team) as ^e coach , of steel diairs (as furniture for the 
new house) as the owner , of strawberries (as dessert for dinner) 
as the host ; of baseball (as a sport for children) as a father or as 
a teach^. To these two pomts correspond the two hues of 
defence incumbent on me when my utterance of the words * I 
appiove of X * is challenged. 

Since to approve of x is to view x agamst the background of 
a wider context of functions, purposes and ends, it makes reference 
to standards. Suppose I serve on the Admissions Committee and 
say, ‘ I approve of Jones as a new student If my utterance is 
clmllenged, I may justify it by showing that Jones meets the 
requirements for admission of new students, that is, present an 
argument of the following form : 

if the applicant possesses qualifications A, B and C, he may be 

admitt^. 

Jones does possess qualifications A, B and C. 

. ‘ . Jones may be admitted. 

But this mi^t not be the end of it ; the case may be more com- 
plex. Often the standards and rules that guide the work of 
committees and juries go only so far , they only amount to laying 
down the necessary, but not always the snffiment, conditions for 
an action to be taken or a verdict to be deliver^ It may be 
that everyone is agreed that Jones does have qualifications A, B 
and 0— those sufficient in normal oases — but still the question 
remains whether or not Jones’s application should be approved. 
One may claim that the rule * If the applicant possesses qualifica- 
tions A, B and 0, he may be admitt^ ’ is not enough to decide 
Janes’s case favourably. And suppose that, no matter what 
qualificationsof Jones’s and what ndes or precedents I cite, my 
fellow members of the Admissions Committee insist that I further 
justify my approval, I am expected to do better, but how can 
I do better? Smee I have tried afi the recognized principles and 
“ proof ” is any longer open to me. 

There arc, nevertheless, several tlungs that I might still try, 
ei 
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I might sav (i) * I inoir boys like Jones and they invariablj do 
vrefl* — elaim to hare ^edal esperience and insist xderant to the 
ca^e, (2) ‘ I have knorm Jones ^ce he "was a child ' — claim to 
have special namiliaiity Trith the case being judged, {3) * I have 
served on this comnnttee for Sfteen years *— claim to have ample 
experience in my job. or (4) * I had a talk ’with his headmaster 
the other day and he firmly believes that Jon^ ’wonld do -vrell * 
— refer to the testimony of someone else. These rranarks are by 
no means absolute clinchers, but th^ all cany some wei^t and 
I can always think of other and better ones. "What is important 
to notice is that they all are conriderations relating dir^ly to 
me and only indirectly to Jones. In approving of something we 
are, characteristically, dmng a certain job. playing a certain role- 
serving in a cesrtain capacity. Therefore, once my impersonal 
“proos” have failed, I can ferther justify my approvals by 
showing that I am. in the given case as well as in general, fbUy 
qualified to do that job. to play that role, to serve in that caparity. 

We can now bring out anolher important point. Suppose that 
I finally did succeed in conrincing my fellow committee mraibers 
ihmngh my second line of defence, ily success would then ha’ve 
created a precedent, or even a new rule. Some points about the 
character, history and achievements of Jones (X, T, Z) which 
until now had gone unnoticed inigTit hereafter become qvalijica- 
twm for a dmi^ on, Jones would have become a test case for the 
princ^les guiding the work of our committee : what was at issue 
was no longer just whether or not Jones ■was to be admitted, but 
also what shordd be the requirements for admitting new students 
in general And my endorsement, ‘ I approve of Jones would 
have had- for all intents and purposes, the force of * I hereby 
subscribe to or enunciate the rule, “ If the applicant possesses 
g nalifi cations X, Y and Z, he may be admitted ” *. 

We may now sum up the sitnation conceming the defence of 
utterances of the form " I approve of x To say. to issue the 
endorsement, * I approve of x * is not to d^cribe my attitudes or 
feelings : nor is it to describe x. As an endorsement it contrasts 
with such utterances as ' I am in love with x ' or * X is 5 feet 
10 inches ' and its justification does not, therefore, in any strai^t- 
forward sense, concern its truth or felrity . To say ' I approve of 
X ' is like saying ^ I endorse or certify x as a quailed so-and-so 
If I am call^ upon to defend that linguistic act I may, therefore, 
have TO show (1) that x meets certain requirements, that is, 
deliver an evaluative ** proof But since to say ' I approve of 
X ‘ is not just to state that x meets such requirements, this first 
line of argument might not be mough. I might have to go on 
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and ^ow (2) tliat I mysdf have ceitain qualificalioiis, that I 
possess and have made use of abilities which make me competent 
to issue sudi an endorsement or certihcation 

It may be objected that this procedure could never reaSly justify 
an approval or show that it was really right or welladvised. 

If we take this objection to mean that it can never be really 
shown by this method that in a given case the approval was 
justified^ light, or wdl advised, it has already *been amply 
answered- If after having said * I approve of admitting Jones ’ 
I diow that Jones fulfils requirements A, B and C — those sufficient 
m normal cases — and/or that I possess the experience sTid com* 
petence for doing my job well and that in the given case I have 
exercised the proper amount of care and acumen, have not been 
bhnded by person^ prejudice, etc., what farther justification can 
be asked for? It is always possible that, in a sense, I faded never- 
theless , it might turn out that Jones becomes a menace and a 
disgrace to the college : fails all his courses and elopes with the 
President’s dau^ter. But what more could -I do? I cannot 
make myself infallible If I say ^ I approve of admitting Jones ’ 
I imply tiiat Jones is worthy of being admitted If after I have 
shown tiiat Jones is gifted and industiious, possesses good 
character, has a good scholastic record, is an. outstanding athlete, 
etc , etc , I am still told, * That does not prove it I would no 
longer know what to say Or, supposing the case is m some way 
unorthodox and does not come under the established rules, if 
after I have shown that I have studied Jones’s record carefiilly, 
had a long talk with him, his father and his principal and, further, 
that I have done my job for many years with admirable success, 
etc , etc , I am still told ‘ You are neverthdess not competent to 
judge this case I would agam lapse into puzded silence, if my 
endorsement is challenged, that challenge is meaningful only if 
there is some indication of a more or less definite defect in my 
case and, hence, of how the challenge could be met. If there is 
no such mdication, then rational justification of any Innil has 
come to an end. 

On the other hand, the above cnticisin may raise the question 
whether or not there is a way in which practices such as indging 
college apphcants by boards, of which endo Taemeiits like^ 
approve of x ’ are parts, can themselves be justified. Now, in 
one sense, it may be said, there clearly is not. There is no way 
■unUnn a practice. In our case, what can be discussed within the 
praotioeisthe justice or advisability of mdividual cases of approval 
and not the justice or advisability of the whole practice of iudgina 
college applicants by a committee. The fact that there is sn^ 
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a barrier conies out when, in discussing tbe Jones case^ my 
recalcitrant colleagues make me blurt out ' I am a member of tbe 
committee, am 1 notl’ Tbe exchange between me and my 
fellows bas then, in one sense, come to an end I baye invoked 
tbe very existence of tbe Admissions Committee as an iostitution. 
But in another sense we could still go on. Suppose that in 
answer to my last piece of rhetoric someone remarks ‘ Yes, but 
these thiogs (admissions) are better judged by lot anyhow’. 
He bas now moved tbe di^ussion to a different level — to a level, 
perhaps, where there would be a way m which the justice of the 
practice of judging college applicants by boards could be dedded 
had the occasion been the meeting of the whole governing body 
of the coUege rather than that of the AdmissLons Committee. 
Though the justice of a practice cannot be discussed within that 
practice, this does not mean that there cannot be other practices 
m which it can 

The last paragraph contains an oversimphfication. We have 
omitted the important pomt, mentioned before, that there are 
test cases. We may now elaborate on it. Practices like admit- 
ting new students through committees have a seff-coirective 
character. Within such practices there are performances which 
shape the character of the practice itself. In discussing the 
nature of the justi&oation of the endorsement * I approve of x ’ 
we said that ofben that justification takes the form of lowing that 
the object approved fulfils the requirements laid down by certain 
accepted rules. In those cases ‘ 1 approve of x ’ is justified just 
m case x satisfies the rules or requirements r^, Ts, . • . rn. But 
we a}so saw that there axe unorthodox cases where x does not 


come under any such existing rule. In such unorthodox cases 
the force of the words ‘ I approve of x ’ goes beyond being an 
endorsement of just the object m question and amounts to sub- 
scribing to or enunciating a new rule or ptincLple, in+i* We 
claimed farther that a justification for the words ‘ I approve of 
X ’ can also be given in these more consequential cases and that 
such justification takes the form of pointing out certain facts 
relating, at least directly, not to the object approved but to the 
speaker. It follows that if such justification is successfol, then 


tike whole practice of admitting apphcants by the approval of the 
board has undergone a modification : a new rule, Xn^i, has been 


added to the old ones, r^, r^, . . . Xn. 


^ Now one might claim that if the second type of justification — 
justification in unorthodox or test cases — is to count as justifica- 
tion at all, we need another pre-existing set of rules, Bi, B 29 • - • 
En, in order to decide which facts are to count as the relevant 
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ones wlien dted about the speaker, and that therefore the 
decision on test cases cannot really count as a modification of 
mvision of the existing practice. But what would be tTiia other 
set of roles? It seems that it would have to be a heterogeneous 
lot. When I am forced to take the second line of divfi.TTqA m 
justifying my endorsement ‘ I approve of x ’ what I have to do 
is to show (1) that I am well qualified for my job, and (2) that I 
was dor^ it well in the given case. Under (1) we might tlmp list 
such thi^ as past ^erience and success, integnty, loyalty, 
etc Under (2) we might mention famiharify with n-ud care m 
studying the particular case, impartiality, etc. That one could 
do any better, be more rigorous, in specifying the relevant 
matters is doubtful. There simply is no set of rules that lays 
down the necessaiy and sufficient conditions for members of 
college admissions boards to do their job wdL In dePATiding my 
endorsement I just have to wait and see what sorts of cshallenge 
are in fact rais^ and build my defences accordm^y. 

But a further complication must be mentioned. In the case of 
official practices such as judging college appheants by boards there 
are, nevertheless, some rules and requnements which in a mini- 
mum sense do lay down both the necessary and the suffioimit 
conditions for the adequate defence of utterance of the form ‘ I 
approve of x ’ in test cases As we saw above, when driven into 
a <»mer or when encountering exceptional obscurantism, I might, 
m d^ce of my words, take the last resort and say T am a member 
of the Board, am I not^’ With this move, as we TnR-n^'nnftd 
^OTC, the boundary of the whole practice of admitting new 
^dente by the Committee has been reacihed ; any fijr a 

fl^er jnstification wonld, in a sense, take us outsidethat practice 
1 have mvoked, the rules that define the whole practice we follow 
or n^e np the very constitution of our Committee, and I have 
pointed out that by virtue of these rules my words carry a 
certain mdu^ble wra^t. If, at a meeting of the Admissions 
Oommttee, I say ‘ I approve of admitting Jones but it tiims 
out I was not really a member of the Committee as my 
ppomtaent h^ not yet come throng, my words wonld not 

^ that weight. My endorsement of Jones would be null and 

In descnbmg the conditions which, when fulfilled, would make 
ae ntteranw of ^e wonfa ‘ I approve of x ’ in an official context 
3^ a valid or bona fde endorsement, we are desonhing the 

ZlSSLT?'?’ Lae, 

^ ju^ that endorsement. Besides uttering or writing the 
TOJids I approve of Jones’, there are other oonditi^and 
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circumstances wlucli must be present before it can be said that 
there “ really ” was an approv^ at all. Perhaps it must be done 
on a certain form, or m red hik, or uttered when all, or the 
majority, of the members are present, or whatnot. And, of 
course, the speaker must be a regular member of the oomnutbee, 
duly appointed, etc. Aissuming that aU these matters are in 
order, then in one sense of the word * justify in the sense of 
* validate ’ or ‘ legalise all that the speaker has to do in order to 
justifyhis endorsement is to show that by virtue of the constitutive 
rules of a practice such an endorsement comes under his jurisdic- 
tion, In other words, he need but point out that he was officuMy 
in the position to “ really ” approve of x. And once he has done 
so, the matter is closed. There is no longer room for argument . 
authority has taken the place of reason. 

In a sense, then, all I might have to do in order to justify or 
defend my endorsement of lie form ‘ I approve of x ’ is simply to 
exhibit the fact that I possess the appropriate authoniy. But 
surdy, only in a sense ' in the sense m which such matters as 
judging college apphcants are merely” formal and official 
busmess. In so far as they are not, endorsements hke ‘ I approve 
of X ’ have to be defended and justified, first by reference to 
accepted norms and standards, throng evaluative ** proofs ” and, 
ultimately, by more ephemeral or at least more elusive and com- 
plex arguments concerning the quahties of the speaker himself, 
which derive their force not from a set of fixed rules but from the 
more general and unclassifiable fund of human concerns, mgenmiy 
and ad hoc inventions. 


n 

Much of contemporary moral philosophy is vitiated by the 
neglect of this last pomt. There has been an mcreasmg emphasis 
on the non-descnptive character of moral language. Moral judg- 
ments are no longer looked upon as descriptions of either natural 
or non-natural facts but as prescriptions, commands, commenda- 
tions, endorsements, etc. This, I think, is salutary. But with 
this insight new problems have arisen, the foremost among them 
being the problem of moral reasonmg. Ifmoral judgments are not 
descriptions of fact, they are not m any obvious sense true and 
false. *What, then, is the nature of the arguments and reasons 
which can support them* Above I have offered a sketch of how 
reasons are given in support of one lype of non-descnptive utter- 
ance. This sketch, I b^eve, would be helpful in the clanfication 
of the nature of moral reasonmg. But an attempt to apply it to 
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the whole problem of moral reasoning would take ns well beyond 
the q)ace of this paper. I shall merely indicate how the results 
of the above discussion point up the inadequacies of two theories 
of moral reasoning whidi have so far arisen in conjunction with 
the non-descr^tivist thesis aboutmoral language and enjoy a wide 
currency today. The first of the theories which I propose to 
consider briefly is propounded notably by Touhnin, the second 
notably by Stevenson and Hare, There are, of course, differences 
between Stevenson and Hare, but for our purposes these may be 
ignored. Smce the writings of all these authors are well known, 
I shall keep the exposition of their views to a minimum 

While m the views of Stevenson and Hare it turns out that moral 
]udgment8 and principles have m the end, nothing else behind 
them but arbitrary attitudes and dedsions, Toulmin in his 
Reason %n Ethics insists that for fully developed ” moral judg- 
ments there are truly ** good reasons ” which can be given in their 
support In moral reasoning, he clanns, a special kind of infer- 
ence IS used — namely, what he called " evaluative iuference ” — 
by which “ we pass from factual premises to an ethical con- 
doBion ” (p 38). Thus, for Toulmm, moral reasoning consists in 
ddivering what 1 have c^Ued an '' evaluative proof in showing 
that the object in question fnlflls certain requirements And, he 
clanns farther, what these requirements are is ultimately summed 
up m the requirement of social harmony * an action or social 
practice is nght if, and only if, it mvolves “ the least conflict of 
interests attainable under the mrcumstauces ’’ (p. 224). 

What IB the status of this last claim^ Toulmin beheves that 
this claim is a logical one, that the pnnciple of social harmony 
specifies the logic of moral discourse m a nutshell smce, and thrs 
is his mam argument, the promotion of social harmony is the 
very functijon and purpose of moral language (e g pp 146 ff.) 
Now if this were so, if Toulmm’s thesis were a logical one, there 
would be nothmg that any mdividual could do in order to use 
moral language m any other way but for the promotion of social 
harmony But deady, to use moral language in that way m- 
volves dioice and effort It is quite possible that, contrary to all 
general practiGes, an individual w2d use moral language for 
piomotmg aims not shared by others And I do not mean that 
he may use moral language propagandistically for the promotion 
of his own selfish and immoral aims. One can, logically, use 
moral language correctly and at the same time follow aims which 
conflict with those of one’s fellow men On the other hand one 
lo^cally, misuse moral language in spite of the fact that 
one is trying to promote sodal harmony. It is conceivable that 
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a wliole commiinity, or even “the better part of manldiid, would 
lapse into a misunderstanding concerning moral language and 
begin to misuse it. And should this misuse be radic^ enough^ 
then, in a sense, morality could be said to have disappeared from 
that community or fi;om the face of the earth. But at the same 
time, people couM stiU continue to pursue harmony in their 
purposes, mterests and aims. 

If Toulmin’s thesis is not a logical one, how then should it be 
intei^reted^ There are two possibilities ‘ his thesis is either a 
contingent empirical generalization about the aims and goals 
which people in &ct have in mind or try to pursue when they use 
moral language, or it is a recomme^ation couceming moral 
standards, l^ere is some evidence for the justice of either 
interpretation. Toulmin claims that what he says is not a 
“ theory ” at all hut a description of the facts of usage (p. 144), 
And we must agree that socially accepted morahty is always, or 
at least usually, determined by the prmciple of harmonization of 
interests. There is, however, nothing inevitahle m this. There 
may he,- and probably are and have been, sodeties in which the 
recognized moral duties are such that, to a certain extent, they 
imdermine the harmony between the interests of its members. 
In fact the only sodely in which this could not happen to any 
degree would he an ideally utihtanan one. But surely, it would 
he odd to say, as Toulmin seems to, that only in such a sodety 
would people know how to use moral terms and arguments cor- 
rectly from a logical point of view. If Toulmin’s thesis is to be 
taken as an indirect way of making a sodological point, nothing 
could follow from it concerning the nature of validity in moral 
reasoning It would seem, therefore, that the second alternative 
of interpreting Toulnun’s dootrme is the more natural one If we 
take the principle of harmony as a recommendation, it belongs 
more properly to moral philosophy. But this choice has its own 
difBlculties There are no good reasons given by Toulmin for 
adopting the prindple of harmony as the supreme moral prmciple. 
Moore in his P^maipia Effiicayrroi^ that since the term ‘ good * is 
indefinable, “ nobody can fdst upon us such au axiom as that 
^ Pleasure is the only good ’ or that ‘ The good is the desired ’ on 
the pretence that tins is ‘ the very meaning of the word * We 
can adapt Moore’s words and turn them against Touhxun by 
saying ihat since not even the criteiia of apphcation of such 
words as ‘ good ’ and * right * are necessarily identical with con- 
dudveness to the harmony of interests, nobody can foist upon us 
sudi an axiom as that * An action or social practice is morally 
right if, and only if, it contributes to the harmonization of 
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people’s interests ’ on the pretence that this is " the very fonciioii 

or purpose of moral language j 

Touhnin himsdf had to adnoit that This practice would 
involve the least conflict of interests attainable under the <ar« 
cumstances ’ does not mean the same as ‘ This would be the id^t 
practice ’ {op. (nt p. 224) But if the prinmple of hocnmny 
does not sum up the whole meaning of moral judgments, there 
must be moral questions to which that ptindple does not provide 
the full answer- Tool fact, to deliver a proof in defence of a moml 
ludgment, no matter what the prmdple in teriM of which 
the proof is conducted, is never absolu^y final, since which 
rules of inference may be legitnnately used in conducting such a 
proof is itself a moral questiou. We saw in the first part of 
paper that an evaluative proof is only part of the process by which 
an utterauce of the form * I approve of x ’ may ,be supported. 
Similarly, a moral proof— an argument attempting to diow that 
a moral conclusion follows from a set of factual premisesr— is only 
a part of the total activity through which a moral daim is sup- 
ported by reasons. In order to have a proof I must have rul^ of 
inference. Therefore, by delivering a proof I have committed 
mysdf to certain general prindples. But I must be prepared to 
diow, diould the occasion require it, that I bad the needed com- 
petence for subscribing to them. Furthermore, there are un- 
orthodox cases which do not come under any pre-existing prin- 
ciples and where new prmciples are therefore needed. In cuder 
to be able to construct a proof, I mi^t have to enunciate new 
prmdples And, when c^ed upon, I must then demonstrate 
that I am well qualified to do so 

Let us uow turn to the second type of theory concerning moral 
reasonmg which has come to be widely held and discussed today, 
that represented by Stevenson and !^re. 

Stevenson xeah^s that the question of moral prmdples and 
standards cannot be settled once and for all on “ lo^cal ” gioimds. 
As he argues in his B(h%oB cmd Language^ that question is itself a 
moral issue. His m ain point is that moral standards — or the 
" descriptive meaning ” of moral tenns (that goes beyond refer- 
ence to a pro-attitude of the speaker) — ate always specified by 
“ persuasive defimtions ” (pp 207-8) For him, to say ‘ “ This is 
(morally) good ” has the meaning rf This has the quabties or 
rdationsXjTjZ . • ’is to passa normative moral judgment, 

in Stevenson’s terms, to give vent to a pro-attitude or favour- 
able feehng In oui analyds of approval we made a somewhat 
sunilar point. We claim^ that the standards or rules lu terms 
of which endorsements of the form ‘ I approve of x * are justified 
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in “ normal ” cases are themselves laid down by such linguistic 
performances in test ” cases Approvals are i^ically parts of 
self-corrective practices 

Nevertheless, our conclusions differ signiffcantly from those of 
Stevenson. According to our analysis, approvals that constitute 
precedents and have the force of laying down new rules are them- 
selves open to rational argument. The test cases are not arbi- 
trary, unarguable ventings of attitudes and emotions. They too 
can be reasoned about, although in their case the argument does 
not rest on a deady circumscribed set of rules or principles. Now 
there is, perhaps, a mmiTmiTn approval through whi^ the only 
endorsement given is such that any one of us possesses the 
required competence for giving it by virtue of the sheer fact that 
we are human hemgs endowed with the abihty to have emotions 
and attitudes. There may be utterances of the form ‘ I approve 
of z ’ where all that is imphed is that the speaker happens to have 
a pro-attitude or favourable feeling of some sort toward x. To 
defend swh an endorsement woidd be just to pomt out that fact. 
But surely, moral ]udgments are not utterances of such impres- 
sionistic diaracter and the reasons which we may be reqmr^ to 
^ve for them go beyond showing that the speaker, a human being 
in full possession of his emotional capacity, happens to have a 
certain attitude or feehng. The mere existence of an attitude or 
feeling does not silence moral cnticism. 

The same inadequacy is present m Hare. While for Stevenson 
the question of the descriptive meaning of moral terms, that is, the 
question of moral standsi^, is settled by arbitrary attitudes, for 
Hare it is settled by equally arbitrary dedsions. Hare argues m 
The Lmiguage of Morals (p 111) that, for example, the assertion 
‘ This is a sweet strawberry ’ can serve as a reason for the assertion 
* This IS a good strawberry ’ only if we have the appropriate 
“ major premise ” — ^that is, the speci&cation of sweetness as one 
of the standards of goodness m strawberries And what such 
standards or, as Hare calls them, “ principles of choosing ’’ are, is 
for him a matter settled ultimately by a decision, a “ decision of 
prmdple Nowhere does Hare explain how such decisions of 
piindple may themsdves be supported by arguments or reasons. 
In fact, it becomes plain that in his theory they cannot be sup- 
ported by reasons • dedsions themselves create principles, that is, 
reasons Contrary to this view, we emphasized that although it 
is true that decisions, dedsions to issue an endorsement, are 
capable of creatmg new principles, they can do so only if they are 
successful in the face of rational criticism — that is, if the speaker 
can demonstrate that he possesses the required competence and 
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abJity. that he is ia the positioa to eaimaate new pimrapl^ 
wit constitutes competence in moral ma W A disc^^n rf 
thiquestion would no doubt involve one in takn^ adra with 
iS^to normative moialissaes. Itishere, Isugg^, indisonss- 
!^the qualifications of the moral judge ^d legator, as well 

MofthemoralagentH-ofthemoralperBon,i£7on^e-iatheithan 

bv laving down moral principles, that moral philosophj should 
nuike contact with normative ethics. Now these matters are not 
at all exphatly discussed by Hare, but there are passages m Jus 
book which suggest that he would have to say that what makes 
us into well qualified moral legislators is the sheer fact that we are 
I,«n,ac bein^. According to him the rarcmnstance that we all 
have to Tnake dnnisi oTis — ^^t we ad havB to go on with the bnsi- 
ness of living— Bums up our mraal being. He says that moral 


ofmenasmeii{p. 162). 
la connectioa witihi Stevenson, we pointed out that our Imman 
prerogative to have likes and dislikes does not silence moral 
criticism. We may now add Ihat our human predicsament of 
having to make decisions does not silence it either. Once I have 
showa that I have subscribed to or enunciated a moral principle 
as a as a being who constantly and unavoidably finds him- 
self fiiced with the necessity of making decisions, it can still be 
asked of me, * Yes, but was it ri^t of you, were you in the posi- 
tion, to subscribe to or enunciate that pxindple? * 

It seems that what both Haxe and Stevenson have really done 
IS to view morahty as a kind of aU-embradng institution, as a 
popularized Kanti^ Kingdom of Ends perhaps, made up a£ men 
“ as men And therefore to them moral reasoning appeared to 
be basically similar to what we have described in the part of 

this paper as the third type of argument by which utterances of 
Ihe form ‘ I approve of x * sometimes may be supported— the 
argument from authoniy or offidal status. When my moral 
judgments are challenged, then, in the end, all I can, and need, 
Bay IS ‘ I am a human being, am I not? ’~4hat is, invoke the 
authoiily and status which I possess as a member, of humanity 
throng the sheer fact of being a creature endowed with senti- 
ments and coufeonted with the necessity of having to TnAlre 
decisions But such a view would be cleady felladniw. Invoca- 
tion of authority may be, as we saw, looked upon as a reason or 
only in the tenuous sense of showing that a certain 
legi^tive act, ^undation of a principle, is formaRy valid and 
cgnainate, that it does come under the jurisdiction or office of the 
person m question ; it can show neither that that legidative act 
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was ri^t or well ad^sed nor tiiat that person was the right one 
for that office. Furthermore, since in the type of mstitution that 
both Stevenson’s and Ebre’s analyses of moral language malr^ us 
think of, the judge and the legislator can be any human being 
whatever, it would seem that when in doubt about what is the 
morally ri^t thing to do or what moral principle to adopt, I can 
ask any man and get the final answer. But, of course, 1 do not 
ai^ just any man , nor do I need to think that the answer I get is 
final. I want to make sure that the person in question possesses 
enou^ wisdom, mteUigence and experience and that in ^e ^ven 
case his judgment is not a mere whnn, prejudice or blunder. 

There is an element of truth in Stevenson’s and Hare’s views. 
We saw that there is no set of rules or standards which specifies 
what must be the course of argument in defence of an approval in 
a test case, that is, m a case where the force of the utterance ' I 
approve of x ’ becomes ‘ I hereby subscribe to or enunciate the 
prmciple P ’. The nature of such arguments, we found, was best 
described by saying that here the speaker must answer any specific 
challenges ^at are m fact brought forward There is no way to 
teU,nogeneraIformiilafortelhng beforehand and for certain, what 
these challenges ou^t, or are going, to be. The burden of proof 
hes, as it were, with the challenger rather than with the speaker, 
in a minimum way we all, as human^bemgs, are qualified moral 
judges and legislators ; prwmfaciey that is, unless we are chal- 
lenge, we are all free, ^ve theJri^t,rto prescribe to our Mlow 
beings. To speak of the human prerogative to have emotions 
and attitudes and of the human predicament of having to make 
decisions is to point out the two aspects of this ficeedom. But we 
must not be carried away. Our ability and competence to emm- 
ciate norms is often chaUenged and many of these chaUenges are 
obvious and always in the air. As human beings we have a 
certain right to determine how others should act. In a TniniTnum, 
and m a rather special, sense the justification of our moral judg- 
ments therefore consists simply in insisting on our feelings, 
attitudes and decisions But as a human bemg I have the ri^t 
- merely to have my conscience Aeord ; in that capacity I can claim 
nothing more. With a moral judgment I enter my case : to this 
as a human being, I have the right. In the farther task of defend- 
ing it, it IS no longer sufficient merely to appeal to t^t right. 
I must, when challenged, go on and try to justify my judgment 
by a moral " proof and if that fails, by showing that I was m 
the position, had the competence, to pass it. 

Mtchtgan State TJnvoersvty 



IV,— ON RELEVANCE 


By Gershon Weileb 

If I make a point, wMe engaged in an argmnent with, you, it is a 
legitimate counter-move for you to say ‘ we are not mter^ed in 
that ^ implying * within the firamewod: of our present discussion 
the pomt made by you is irrelevant It is possible to interpret 
this r^ly in the foUowing way . There axe separate frameworks 
of disc^ion and the appropriate notion of relevance in each, i,€, 
what ai^uments are permissible, legitamate, to the point etc. is 
deternuned by the given £:amework of the discussion. I want 
to exanune whether this is the correct account of the matter. 

The view under consideration derives its plausibihty ficom a 
great many ordinary cases in which either the relevance or the 
irrelevance of a ceitam point is immediately obvious In the 
moral evaluation of an action the intentions of the agent are 
obviously idevant while the dothes he was wearing, when per- 
forming the action, are normally not la discussing the general 
trends of the mai^et in consumer goods next year it is obviously 
relevant what the moome of the average person is, while it is 
irrelevant whether he likes his coffee very hot or sh^tly cold. 
In these cases we fed confident that we know what we are 
talking about and this entails our knowledge of tibie appropriate 
criteria of rdevance. Here we do not have genume disagree- 
ments about the cntena of rekvance, though we may have doubts 
on occasions If we doubt whether a certam consideration is 
rdevant or not, we feel it suffident to fix our eyes on the concept 
or concepts underlying our firamework of discussion ; and the 
correct answer then izrmDLediatdy suggests itself 

It is quite different when there is a genuine disagreement about 
the cntena of rdevance fittong the case on hand. These genu- 
mdy doubtful cases are also fairly common. In assessing 
morally that Mr. X did not retom a sum of money he borrowed 
from ]^. Y on the day he promised he would, there is likely 
to be a genome disagreement about whether Mir. X’s present 
financial situation and other commitments, e,g. to his &i^y are 
rdevant to the evaluation of his not keeping a promise, ^ere 
mi^t be a genume disagreement about whether in placing 
candidates m an order of merit for a term’s work, punctuality, 
rebabibiy or steadiness diould be taken into account or not. 
The disagreement is about the relevance of these characteristics 
to the case on hand. 

Then there is a type of case which is again different. There are 
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people wlio claim that the constellation of the stars at the moment 
of my birtli is relevant to the question of what course my life 
is gomg to take, wlule others claim that this factor is totally 
irrelevant This sort of case is frequently taken as the standard 
case m discussions about relevance and consideration of examples 
of this sort suggests a tie-up between the notion of relevance and 
that of causahty I shall return to this type of case towards the 
end of the paper. 

How are we to account for our examples* Those cases m which 


there is no genuine disagreement about the criteria of relevance 
belonging to the discussion seem to suggest that within each 
framewrork of discussion there are certam fixed criteria of 


relevance. One may even be tempted to regard other, more 
doubtful cases where idevance is debated, as parasitic ones. 1 
would lilce to suggest that the truth is just the opposite. 

Take agam the simple and clear-cut oases. We will find that 
there is a difference between frameworks of discussion in which 


aU questions about relevance are settled while others are open 
to discussion Now m the first set of cases, ^.e. where all ques- 
tions concerning relevance are settled, the very notion of relevance 
is redundant In a case where I teach you a certam subject S 
(and S is sucli that all questions of relevance are settled concern- 
ing it) then my telling you that m S factors x, y and z are relevant 
18 my teaching you S Learning the appropriate criteria of 
relevance here is, at least part of, learning S Our unagmed subject 
S, ex hypothesis is one with clearly fix^ rules and consequently 
with clearly fix^ boundaries Such are anthmetic or the legitimate 
moves of chess The notion of relevance is redundant here because 


all I could want to say by using the notion of relevance I could 
say equally w’eU, or much better, by using the notion of ‘ rule 
Strictly speakmg, no question concemmg relevance can anse 
m such context. We are forced, then, to conclude that the home 
of the notion of relevance is m those oases where a genume 
argument about relevance is possible. There is a logical tie-up 
between ‘ relevance ’ and ‘ argument about relevance *. Without 
the experience of the latter we would not have the former. The 
reason for tins is that whenever we say that a is relevant to 6, 
then 6 IS a question or a problem No consideration can be 
relevant to a fact, m so far as it is no more than a fact But once 
some question arises concemmg the truth of a factual statement 
we might be obliged to pass judgements about the relevance of 
certam considerations. It is part of the argument of this paper 
that the tie-up between relevance and some qiji^tion is logically 
necessary. The aigument will be complete once 1 have shown 
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what IS the relation between the notion of relevance, the question 
involved and a disGussional fiiramework. 

It shoidd be noticed that just as the notion of relevance is re- 
dundant in cases where all possible questions concerning it are 
definitely settled, similarly in cases where no criterion of relevance 
has been settled, at the outset of the discussion there is no 
agreement about any gingle criterion of relevance, there too no 
question concemiDg the relevance of a ceitam consideration can 
arise In these cases we simply do not know what we are talking 
about, or else we are not talking about anything in particular , we 
are certainly not having a discussion The mteresting cases will 
be, consequently, those m which some criteria of relevance have 
been settled wl^ others are under dispute In the examples I 
gave above, what is to be decided is the relevance of Mr. X's 
circumstances to his failing to keep his promise and certam traits 
of character m the case of ihe candidate who is being assessed. In 
both these cases we have a great variety of considerations which we 
take asTdevantwithoutfuxther discussion "We do not ask whether 
his giving a promise is relevant to the question of the forgiveabil- 
ity of hiB not keeping it nor whether academic achievements axe 
rdevant to the placing of a candidate These last mentioned 
considerations are regarded as obvioudy relevant. 

Take another, more fanciful, example We generally regard 
as irrelevant m assessing the moral worth of some behaviour what 
clothes the agent was wearmg when doing what he did. Suppose 
uow, that someone pomts out that the group the agent in question 
belongs to observes the prohibition contained m the Old Testa- 
ment according to which no person should wear simultaneously 
garments made of wool and cotton The reason for this pro- 
hibition seems to have been that farmers were supposed to be 
distingmshable faom sh^herds. and someone who paraded both 
kmds of garments was thought likely to be a false, unrehable and 
socially unsettled person Shonld we not say. m talkmg about a 
cotton-wearing character's action, that his clothes were relevant ? 

^ He was acfii^ according to the sacred custom of farming folk.’ 
Or ' He is only a farmer and consequently could not have known 
better.’ 

These latter examples aU pomt m the same direction. If our 
framework of discussion is partly defined, ^ c. it is obvious which 
considerations will count as relevant within its boundaries and 
partly undefined, z.e., there is room for argument about the 
relevance of certam other considerations, tlien a discussion about 
relevance is necessarily a discussion about the proper boimdarics 
of the discussion itself. An argument about relevance affects the 
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whole firamework of discussion. The feet that we begin by 
taking for granted some eriteria of relevance should not mislead 
ns into tiinking that they are not debatable. On the contrary, 
the very fact that debate is possible shows that all Griteria of 
relevance can be objected to in their turn. In our examples the 
disagreement about Mr. X^s negligence is not only a disagreement 
about the relevance of a certain fact (his circumstances) to the 
moral evaluation of his deed, but it is also an argument about the 
nature of moral evaluation itsdf . In the case of the candidate 
whose placing is under discussion, the argument m favour of pat- 
ting him higher or lower on the list could be put in terms of the 
aims of hi^er education. The opposing patties hold different 
views on this subject (say, professionalism versus the ideal of the 
all-round boy) and their disagreement about relevance is m feet a 
disagreement about the subject, what is education? The differ- 
ence between these and the first discussed clear-cut cases can be 
brought out also by saying that here we cannot refer to rules as, in 
a sense, it is just the rules which are disagreed upon : we make 
them up as we go along. 

We mi^t say, then, that all arguments about relevance are 
arguments abovt our feameworks of discussion. The cases in 
which it seemed that there is an argument about relevance withm 
a feamework of discussion were found to be not genuine. Yet, I 
have to account anew for the plausibility of the view that these 
arguments are possible. Or to put it differently : If it is obvious 
that the notion of rdevance is redundant in the cases where the 
criteria of relevance are in fact contained in the concept of the 
subject-matter, how does it come about that we are indmed 
to think of arguments about relevance as arguments within 
the framework of a discussion^ How does it come about that 
analysis is needed to show that in fent arguments about relevance 
are arguments about a framework of discussion^ In short ‘ Are 
arguments about relevance within the framework of a discussion 
possible at all? 

Our previous discussion suggests the answer. No, arguments 
about relevance withm a framework of discussion are not possible 
because (1) in cases where the subject is clearly defined the notion 
of rdevance is redundant, and (2) in cases where the subject is 
not dearly defined any argument about relevance amounts to an 
argument about the subject itsdf. Why do we then incline to 
believe otherwise? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the nature of lan- 
guage. The terms we use to refer to our conventional frameworks 
of disoussion, e g, morality, pohtics, education, love, achievement. 
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etc are notorioasly imprecise. Subjects like arithmetic and the 
legitimate moves of cbess are exceptions- The terms which, we gen- 
erally use to refer to our frameworks of discussion are different not 
only in so far that they have open boundaries or more exactly : the 
boundaries of the concept used to refer to the subject of the 
discussion can be opened, on principle, anywhere, Wt also in 
the respect that witl^ that vaguely de^ed area there are many 
sub-areas which can engage our attention on occasion. As we 
caimot hdp using descriptive terms to refer to our frameworks of 
discussion, there is always room for attempts to clarify the 
boundaries of these, either from the outside or from the inside 
when we want to get dear about a sub-area of our subject. 
In the last mention^ case we are easily misled by the feet that 
the most general term we use to refer to our subject covers the 
whole area of out disagreement, and consequently we come to 
believe that our argument about relevance is within a certam 
framework of discussion. In a sense this is true But the more 
important aspect of the truth of the matter is that the very same 
argument is aboid a part of what is generally regarded as one 
framework of discussion. In the case of Mr. X, say, it mi^t 
seem that the whole argument is within the boundaries of ethics. 
To some extent this seems correct, only too much attention to 
this aspect of the matter mi^t make us forget that it is mainly 
about promises, and yet whatever conclusion we come to wfll 
effect notion of etUcs itself. 

Our areas of discussion, for which we have conventional 
refemng terms, are m turn divided into sub-areas with equally 
lU-deftaed boundaries, and consequently the criteria of relevance 
differ m complexity Suppose I want to buy a puppy. Someone 
says to me that I should not buy a shy one. I may ask here, 
how is the shyness of the puppy on this occasion when I, a 
stranger, approach it for the Sxst time, relevant at all He inill 
then pomt out to me that healthy puppies are friendly and diy 
ones become nervous dogs when they grow up. What is pointed 
out here is a causal relation and m a case like this we have, on the 
face of it, somethmg like an exception to the thesis I have put 
forward. It would be unnatural to say that the realizaiion of a 
new factor (shyness) changed the bonndaiies of our framework 
of discussion (purchase of a puppy). The reason for this is that 
the consideratioii, the relevance of which was pointed out to me, 
was already entailed by a more general consideration to which I 
adhered all along, i.e. to buy a puppy which will grow to be a 
healthy dog. This last-mentioned consideration indeed was one 
of the things which determined the framework of our discussion 

32 
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at the outset The case is similar to that of astrology which I 
mentioned earher Generally we beheve that the fature of a man 
cannot be predicted except m the most general terms, when these 
predictions are based on past expenence. They certainly do not 
mclude predictions of dehnite events, accidents and catastrophes. 
Those who claim that the constellation of the stars at the time of 
my birth is causally connected with my fate m the fature, do m 
fact suggest that we base our predictions on the study of consteh 
lations mstead of on mtelligence-tests or whatever other modest 
means we might have for coUectmg data for our inductive 
generahzations. By debating whether to admit constellation- 
charts as relevant or not, we are debatmg the boundaries of the 
discourse concerned with the predictabihty of the future. Astro- 
logy IS a rather exceptionally clear case it shows how a whole 
way of discussion depends on the acceptance of a single considera- 
tion as relevant 

Our firameworks of discussion are mostly referred to by 
imprecise descriptive terms and this fact necessitates now and 
then the clanfication of the concepts mvolved This clarifying 
enterprise can be seen to be performed once from withm and 
another tune from without That the arguments used m these 
clarifications appear m different hghts at different tunes is due only 
to our linguistic conventions which leave the boundaries of our 
frameworks of discussion open to frurther attempts at precision 
and simultaneously create the illusion that these frameworks of 
discussion ' are there ’ given 

There remains only to remove some possible misunderstandings 
concerning the notion of ' framework ’ itself and to clanfy the 
relation of the question, which we found to be mvolved m all 
discussions of relevance, to the framework in which it occurs I 
am aware that 'framework* may have been an unfortunate 
choice of word masmuch as it might suggest more precision than 
I mtended the word to have. ' iSramework of discussion ’ is not 
meant to be more than the most general answer to the question 
* what are we discussmg I have pomted out that the answers 
to this question will be extremely varied m precision and it was 
just this variety m the degree of precision which generated the 
problem which I have tned to solve m this paper But the mam 
pomt IS that as long as there is an answer to the question there is a 
discussion in connection with which considerations of relevance 
might be m place. 

Of course, not aU talk is discussing There is what Mahnowski 
called 'photic (xmmumon or what is generally called small-talk 
In such context questions are asked and answers are given, yet it 
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would be wTOiig to thank that there is a ^framewoik ' present in 
the sense in which the term has been used in this paper. The 
questions there are free-floatuig and they do not belong to any 
special framework, though they may come to belong to any 
spec ific framework of discussion by being asked m the right con- 
text, As long as questions remain free-floating they do not 
occasion any consideration of relevance *Did you feel very 
^2y^’ — is a question with quite difEerent consequences when 
ask^ m a court of law or during a casual conversation after 
dinner. Different tokens of the same question-type, when they 
occur either as free-floatmg ones or m flrameworlffi of discussions 
which are very far removed from each other, should be regarded 
as different questions. That they are different questions could 
be shown ly pomting out either that the appropriate ciitena of 
relevance are different or that the framework of disonssion is 
different It has been the argument of this paper that it is 
impossible to pomt out either of these things without mvolving 
the other - they are logically tied together. 

The original account I have set out to refute amounts to the 
behef that all possible frameworks of discussion, and all points of 
view, are given to us a the former determining the latter. 

"What that acconnt fails to do is to provide an explanation for a 
change in our pomt cf view. In fact this is one of the most 
important factors m our mtellectual progress Through dis- 
cussmg criteria of relevance we change not only the frameworks 
of our discussions, but also we introduce, on occasions, completely 
new frameworks of discussion This new framework of discussion 
then acquires a name, which might exhibit the same lack of 
precision discussed above with the necessary consequences that 
it will mvite frurther changes m our conventional frameworks of 
discussion I have tried to show what is the Imgmstic back- 
ground against which these changes occur. 

Av^ahan National Umterstiy 



V.— MEANING AND RULES OF USE 

By Bobert Browtbt 

“ Don’t ask for the meaning ; ask for the use ” is not always 
poor advice, "Wliether it is or not depends upon the problem to 
which it is offered as a solution. If someone says of a word or 
phrase, “ We have a use for it in onr natural language” orsimply, 
" The es^ression has a use ”, his terminology is not as irresistible 
as he may think it is ; nevertheless, it may help him to avoid the 
less elegant eocrors, eg, the identification of the meaning of a 
word with the things to which the word can refer or to which it 
can apply. Having profited from the advice to this ejxtent, its 
redpient may be encouraged to believe, without qualification, 
that “ the meaning of a word is its use in the language From 

this point on there is a route paved with frmihar arguments. 

No. 1. You cannot really intend to say what I take you to be 
saying. To claim that an espression has a use is to claim in 
addition to other daims that it can be purposefully employed. 
But I may have an odds-bodds collection of noises which. I use 
indifferently to fri^ten away cats and sparrows, to pronounce 
over witches’ brews when I tell stories to my children, and to 
interject whenitrip on therug. They differ from the" Ouchl ” 
of pain and the " Oh, oh ” of surprise in that I seldom make the 
same noises twice or in the same order. They serve my propose 
even when it is only to baffle people. If domg these thmgs 
with noises is using thmn, surely my purposeful utfcemnce of 
these noises does not ^ve them meaning in our language ? 
No. 2. In order to distingoidi among dfflerent km£ cf use, 
and so answer your question, we say that “ Any sonnd or mark 
can acquire meaning provided that rules are given, whether 
explicitly in definitions or implicitly by usage, determining 
its ccoiect employment Thus to jask for the meaning of a 
word is simply to ask for the rules which regulate the use of 
that word. 

No. 3. Similariy, we can say that expressions of which words 
are the elements^ i,e, sentences, will be meaningful when the 
rules for the correct combination of the admissible elements 
have been followed.® In any particular instance these rules 
or their absence will allow us to decide whether the expression 
is meaningful or not. 

^ Wittgenstein, PhilosophiocA Tmestigations^ L 43, 

® J. L Evans, ** OuMesming and Verification ”, January 1953, p. 9. 

s Evans, op. cH. pp. 15>I6. 
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The .view that the meaiung of a word is given by rules for its 
use has been widely supported. The view that sentences have 
meaning whenever the appropriate rules of combmation are 
observed has been less genei^y maintained. Yet, cuiioiisly 
enou^, it is almost always emphasised that a word rarely occurs 
by itself. Whether heard, read, written, or spoiken, words are 
usually found in groups. Words do not occur in isolation 
except in certam special oases, e,g. swear-words and in dictionaries, 
and it is significant that a good dictionary, in giving the meaning 
or meanings of a word, ^ves examples of how the word is com- 
bmed with other words in sentences.” Thus " it is only in the 
context of a sentence that a word is meaningful On some 
inteipretatians, at least, the roles for the use of a word have also 
to be rules for the combination of that word with other words. 
If this is 80, then the conclusion that rules of use should permit 
ns to detennine whether a sentence has meanmg becomes difficult 
to avoid 

Now our chief question is : “ Do linguistic rules always permit 
UB to distinguish between sentences that have meaning and 
sentences that have not ? ” In answering this question it is also 
necessary to wei^ the qualifications of certain applicants for 
the role of linguistic rule. The simplest procedure, then, is to 
consider, in turn, the credentials of three candidates which come 
to us warmly recommended. They are : grammatical rules, 
presuppositions, and definitionB. They will be taken up in that 
order. First, however, an extended qualification of the Meaning- 
Use thesis as it applies to one class ^ natural languages will be 
offered Then, a:^r grammatical rules, presuppositions, and 
defimtions have been discussed in connection with the main 
question of this paper, we shall have an epilogue in the form of a 
comment on the dictum . “ the meaning of a word is its use in the 
language.” 


1 Qualifying the Meamng-Use Thesis 

In a vast number of languages, especially the American Indian 
languages, the distmctions among word, phrase and sentence are 
exceedin^y difficult to draw. In the polysynthetic languages, 
such as^^ose of the Eskimo, Algonkin, and Athabascans, it is 
misleading to speak of imnds in the sense familiar to speakers of 
the Indo-European languages or of Chmese. The “ TninimTim 
free utterance — one “^t can occur independently — is almost 

^ Evans, op cit p. 8. 

^ Of, C. C Fries, The Structure of EngJiA^ 1952, chap 2. 
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always a phrase or a sentence, depending upon the language. 
For this reason the question of whiat, m these languages, is to 
be counted as a word (m the European sense) is a hi^y debatable 
one among bnguists. Examples that wiU illustrate the pomt 
can be arranged in an order of increasing complexity. Thus even 
m the Melanesian languages, which are not polysynthetic to any 
extent, there are the forms ' “ tamagu ” (my father) , “ tamamu ” 
(thy father) , “ tamana ” (his father). But the form “ tama ” 
cannot occur alone, and so there is no way of merely saying 
“ father In the Turlash form which can be crudely represented 

by “ Komshulorunizmlalerdedirler ” only the form “ Komshu ” 
(neighbour) can occur alone. The entire form is given only as a 
response to a question, and means They are m those of our 
neighbours ” (where " neighbours’ gardens ” is understood). 
In these cases it is not possible to define “ word ” by obtaining 
the repetition of part of the utterance m the way m which we can 
ask “ Did you say ‘ his ’ or * her ’ ^ ” The complete utterance 
must be repeated. This is even more generally true, of course, 
when languages like Eskimo are bemg referred to , for m drawing 
a distmction between words, phrases, and sentencesthe New World 
languages are at the opposite end of the range &om Ghmese and 
En^sh This can be illustrated by examples drawn from West 
Greenlandic. In this language an utterance consists of a stem, 
usually the first syllable or the first two syllables, to which aflSxes 
and endings can be added mdefihitely. A stem such as “ nuna ” 
(land) or uvdloq ” (day) is seldom used mdependently , each 
utterance is a complete one. Thus “ nerdlerpai ” means “ He 
fed them ”, but the expression “ nerdleipai ” cannot be separated 
into parts called words The same is true of more complex 
expressions “ anhsa ut iss’ar siwu arpu ya ” means “ I am 
desirous of obtaining something suitable for a fishing tackle 
Lmgmstic analysis shows that the element “ ut ” gives the sense 
“mstrument”, “anhsa ut” that of “fishing mstrument”, 
“ siwa ya ” of “ obtaining my ”, and so forth. These are not 
words m the European sense, however. They have no meaning 
for the native speaker unless they occur withm certam other 
e2q>ressions. A speaker of West Greenlandic cannot sensibly 
answer the question “ What does ‘ ut ’ mean ^ ” It does not 
mean anythmg except to the hngmst, any more than “ ible ” 
(as m “ irresistible ”) means anythmg to the ordmaxy speaker of 
TCTigliHh. A West Greenlandic-En^sh dictionary has to list 
such elements as “ ut ” as independent items in the same way 
that “ instrument ” is hsted m an English dictionary. This is 
a Imguists’ device, however. The manner m which “ ut ” and 
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“ instrument ” function m the two languages is quite different 
" ut ” is more like the English suffix, eg ary ” (in “ honorary 
the suffix means pertammg to ” , but m “ dictionatj’ it 
indicates location) This can be emphasised by considering the 
case of the Australian language, Nunggubuju. 

In “ Nunggubuju words generally present some such comidex 
shape as, e g nganujahtoanaganginadji ^ if I touch his clotlics ’ 
formed on the base -^anagor * touch, lay hold of, grasp \ Such 
a complex is here defined as a word because it can be used m 
isolation, whereas neither -wana^a-, or any other part of 

the complex can be used. Even -jali- * clothes ’ is hardly a 
" word ” in the given sense, because while its literal equivalent 
* dothes * may be isolated m Enghsh, -jahr normally needs at 
least one prefe to maJce it isolable. Even when lexical cqmval- 
ents are given, as ' man ’ = nawaVjanjun^ the Enghsh element 
is an isolable word, and so is the Kimggubu]u , but tlie Nung- 
gubuju word consists of three parts . na-walga-^jung the base is 
-loaljar ‘ human \ of the other two elements na- and njmig both 
serve to define this ‘ human ’ as a smgle male specimen.”^ 
Similarly, although the element “tama” has tlie mcamng 
father ” when certam suffixes are given with it, “ tama ” is not 
a Melanesian word any more than “lasciv” in “lascivious” 
IS an Enghsh word To take the syllable " de ” from the Turlasii 
sentence quoted and say that m its context it has the meaning of 
“ in ” IS not to say that “ de ” occurs with this meanmg in a 
Turkish-Enghsh dictionary. The difficulties arismg &om the 
attempt to distingmsh among words, phrases, and sentences in 
the polysynthetic languages result in a situation in which tlic 
pomt of these distmctions simply disappears Lingiusts can, if 
they wish, call the utterance-unitseither“ woids ”or“ sentences.” 
But m ei^er case the unit will be different from tliosc found, for 
example, m the Indo-European languages Tims instead of 
saying that the Greenlanders have no wor^ we can say tliat tlicy 
have no sentences “ Of course the Greenlanders employ a 
sequence of words m their tallc, but these sequences can onl)’ 
improperly be called sentences Apart from some few instances 
may be satd that the Greenlandic word contains m itself all tlie 
elements necessary to conve}^ a complicated meaning, thus both 
nomi and verb, both subject and object, wliere such are necessary. 

E g muvdluarquTaAiigit, we bid yon farewell 

gajaqartmiarjiaia, I am thinking of procuring a kayak 
for him.” 

^ Quoted from a manuscript of Dr. A CapcII, Univci>it% of S\diie\ 
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“ Hence the Greenlandio word is the chief object to consider 
if we would understand the Greeulandic language. It is the word 
with whidi the grajninar principally deals, ^d the word must 
not be regarded as a finished unit ready to be placed in and agam 
fetched out of a dictionary. The Greenlandio word is hTing, is 
constantly commg into existence, so to speak, constantly m 
course of construction. Startmg ficom a fixed pomt of departure, 
the stem, it is amplified more and more by ad^ditions of vanous 
kinds, as the meaning may require, until everything has been said 
that can and should be said by it . . Agam • “ When several 
words are joined together to form a context correspondiug to 
what we call a sentence, the words are not as is our language 
welded together to form one unit, but must rather be said to be 
co-ordinate, each sm^e word — except the relative forms — 
having its own independent and quite complete (finished) meaning 
so that it can be understood by itself. Therefore the joinmg 
together of several words m reahty only means a completement, 
an amplification, an esqilanation of the sin^e word In this 
passage what the author calls a word ’’ we should be mchned 
to call a “ sentence ”, and when he speaks of jommg together 
several words we should speak of joining mdependent (^uses 
to form a complex sentence. But this merely emphasises our 
point, of course 

It is a mistake, then, to say what Mr Michael Dummett has 
said: that Mr. Strawson has given us a &ntasy m suggesting that 
there could be a langage whose sentences were not ^visible mto 
words. Mr. Dummett’s argument runs like this : “ try to 
envisage someone expressing in that language the thou^t that 
no one knows whether there is an odd perfect number or explam- 
ing to a child that the worfd is round. The idea seems plausible 
at first sight only because we think of extreme oases of what 
Frege call^ ^ mcomplete sentences ’ (sentences whose truth value 
varies with the occasion of their uttei^ce). . . . Sometimes, too, 
it IS argued that the sentence is primary on the ground that we can 
learn -fiie meaning of a word oiy by learmng the meamng of the 
sentences in which it occurs. But though it is certainly true 
of some words that we can learn their sense only by learning the 
use of representative sentences containmg them, conversely 
there are some sentences — e g. ‘ I expect Jones will resign withm 
the next month * — whose sense we could not be taught directly, 

^ Both quotations are from Schults-Lorentzen, A Qrammar of the West 
Gt eenJand Lartgttage, Oopenliagen, 1945, pp 13-14, and pp 95-96 respectively 
For the otlier examples and for help on hngnistic pomts I am mdebted to 
T)r Stefan Whrm, Anstrahan National TJmversity. 
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whicK we understand only by already knowing the meanings 
of iJie oonstitaent words. Any attempt to express dearly the 
idea that the sentence is the unit of meaning, or even the idea that 
the meanii^ of sentences is primary, that of words derivative, 
ends in implicitly denying the obvious fact — which is of the essence 
of language — that we can understand new sentences which we 
have never heard before.”^ 

deady, the confusions in this argument could be removed only 
by prolonged treatment. They rest, however, on several mis- 
taken assumptions. One is that all languages have words and 
sentences wMch are sharply distiugmshahle. Another is that 

the unit of meaning mu^ he either a word or a sentence. A 
third is that the plmse “ unit of meaning ” is unambiguous . 
Is ary in En^i^ a unit of meaning ? Or is fdnctionaiy ” ? 
IVhat is the unit in a polysynthetic language ? Finally, the 
problems of esplaining to an Eskimo child that the wo^ is 
round, or to an Eskimo adult that “ no one knows whether there 
IS an odd perfect number ” are the obvious ones, and have nothing 
to do with trying to find a stock Eslnmo expression for either 
of these views, hot a polysynthetic language it is much easier than 
m any other kind (such as anisolatmg one) to form new expressions. 
But if there is no way of expiessmg the notion of world as distmct 
ttom Greenland, and no way of expressmg the notion of round 
as distmct fixim somethmg round, as an ice ball — for there are no 
adjectives in Eskimo — then to say “ Greenland is round (hke 
an ice ball) ” will not quite do. 

In those languages which do not distmguish words firom 
sentences there is no unit that has all the relevant features of a 
word in, e,g. an Indo-European language. Bjence, we cannot 
apply to the polysynthetic languages the formula “ the meaning 
of a tw>?d is its use m the language ” while at the same lime main- 
taining that the meaning and use of a sentence are not identical, 
and that while there are rules of use for words there axe none for 
sentences. We shall be forced to admit that sentences can be 
used in exactly the same sense that words can be used, for 
s^xtences and words will be identical. Agam, we cannot say 
of the polysyntheiiG languages that certain of their expressions, 
sentences, are formed by the correct combinations ^ admiss- 
ible words (where words and sentences ate distmgmshahle in 
l^d) Of course linguists dassify and describe the elements 
of utterances for their own purposes, hut these are not those of 
the ordinary speaker. It may he that supporters of the view that 
there are rules of use will wish to substitute some other eapression 
^ “ Nominalism ”, PhilosqpJiical Bemew^ October, 1956, p 492. 
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for “ word ” m their claims and thus try to make them apphoahle 
to any language. But until this is done the claims can only be 
taken as applying to languages m which the distmctions among 
word, phrase, and sentence are present. This is an important 
qualification, for it is not dear whether it will be said l^t the 
temptations against which the identification of meanmg and use 
is designed to protect us also present themselves m polysynthetic 
languages. If “ lous ” (as m “ serious ”) is not to be found m an 
English dictionary do we wish to argue that the meanmg of a 
suffix 18 its use m the language ^ Or do we wish to claim that 
only words, phrases, and sentences have meaning ^ Unless we 
make the la^r claim we shall have to admit forms hke es ” 
(plural), “ ’s ” (possessive), “ ing ” (sufiBx) also possess meanmg. 
But smce these elements have neither sense nor reference by 
themselves, and cannot occur alone, it will be a question whether 
we are to say ( 1 ) that their meanmg and use are identical and 
that m this respect they resemble words but not sentences, or ( 2 ) 
that they have uses but no meanmg m the sense m which any word 
has meaning However this situation is described, there will be 
an absence of certam temptations m those polysynthetic langu- 
ages whose utterances must be translated mto Enghsh by means 
of sentences One famihar absentee is the view that the meanmg 
of an egression is what is named by it , another is the assimila- 
tion of defimte descriptions to proper names , a third is the 
assimilation of sentences to such names There are others, of 
course. If these temptations are missmg the work which the 
Use and Meaning thesis performs is considerably hghtened. In 
restating it, supporters will have to show that the thesis earns its 
keep m all languages. 


2 . Grammoit/ical Rules 

Few people, perhaps, will wish to mamtam that m the kmds 
of natural languages which clearly distmguish words from phrases 
and sentences, a sentence cannot be a rule of use (or a rule of 
combmation) unless it is also a rule of grammar. Many people, 
though, may wish to mamtam that some grammatical rules are 
rules of use. The most obvious problem is that of deciding which 
sorts of grammatical rules these can be. Suppose it is said that 
** Leammg the language mvolves learning what grammatical 
lype of sentence we must or may employ for what purpose, e g. 
what type of sentence for askmg a question, what t3q)e to make 
a request or give an order We may interpret this as refernng 
1 B1 Baier, The Ordinary Use of Words ”, Proceedings of the Anstoteltan 
Societg, lu (1951-62), 65. 
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to one class of rules of use (or rules of combmatioii), ^.e rules of 
sentence l^es. Then it seems that a place must be found for 
rules governing the mtonation curve of a sentence For even 
if we confine ourselves to Enghsh there are oases in which the only 
difference between a question and an exclamation is that indicated 
by a difference m pit^. Thus we have " Will she be pleased I ” 
and " Will she be pleased * ” Now is the sentence For an ex- 
clamation extend the hi^ pitch over several syllables before the 
final drop a rule of combination ? (Presumably it is not a rule 
ofuse.) Assumethatit is a combination rule. Then it is clearly 
not one of the sort which by itself will allow us to determine 
whether a sentence has meanii^ If some other mtonatiODL curve 
IB present the meaning of the sentence may become ambiguous, 
or the utterance may be out of place, but the sentence will not 
be meanin^ess. This conclusion is givmx additional support 
if it is correct to say, as many people have said, that “ a sentence 
IS meanmgful rf there are rules possible or m existence such that 


^mettimg .2 It is difficult, foxthermore, to see how violation 
of the rule of mtonation can combme with the violation of other 
rules to render the sentence meanm^ss. As a member of such 
a conjunction the sentence describing our prospective violation 
could oontebute nothing useful. This wdl become apparent as 
TO consider what else has been claimed for Imguistio rules 
Ut course if leai™ how to employ types of sentences does not 
midude learning the appropnate patterns of mtonation, obviously 
not all the relevant rules are being learned In any case, the 
Kmd of gmmmatioal rules for which we are looking, those whose 
(fetOTmmes^e meaning or lack of meaning of a sentence, 
will have to be sought elsewhere. 

problem anses m the case of words In 
Chmese there is the form «ma» wHohT^meS 

depending upon which of 

^tonesitisgiven Is the sentence » Use - ma ' (wift a felling 

W grasshopper a rule of use ? Apparently itis 

emplo^ent has been given. Then some rules of use are 
grammar, unless defimtions are to be 

^^d as one kmd of grammatical role. It makes no Terence 

shn^eJ^TStS^ “ adopted, but it is 

giaLia“aSrt« defimW separately feom rules of 
srammar, and tihis is the course which will be followed here 


^ Fries, qp. cli p 


“Evans, op eti. pp. 14 - 16 . 
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Many expressions are less errors of grammar than sins against 
idiom : nnconscious to ”, oblivious to ”, disagree feom ” 

are well'-knovm. examples of the ” misuse of prepositions ”, To 
say “ Theothermanisthe one wbodisagreedfirom my conclusion” 
or The Congress could, occupy itself VTitli no more important 
question than VTith this is in '^e first example to use the 'wrong 
preposition and in the second example 'to use a superfluous one. 
Neither mistake seriously disturbs 'the sense. And 'we can 'under- 
stand that ** Pamela is making (instead of takmg) a 'walk ” and 
” Pamela is ‘taking (instead of making) it hard are ambiguous 
rather than meaningless. Much 'the same is true of at least some 
mistakes in syntax : ** Bou^y speaking, all men are liars ” ; 
" The lovers sou^t a shelter, and, mutu^y charmed -with each 
other, time flew for a while on downy pinions ” , ** Being pushed 
unceremoniously -to one side — which 'was preoisdy what I -wished 
— he usurped my place ”, All of 'these, says Fowler,® illustrate 
-the use of participles that are either unattached or -wrongly 
attached, ^ch blunders create a difference in sense. It is -the 
lo'Tcrs who are charmed and not -time ; it -was I who was pushed 
and not my -usurper. If there axe rules applying to the use of 
idioms and participles -the rules may prevent obscurity. It is 
ob-vious, ho-wever, -that their violation in itseff does not produce 
meanin^ess sentences. All men who speak roughly axe bars ” 
may be false but it is not senseless. It is probably not what the 
autkor of the original sentence wished 'bo say, yet he managed 'to 
say something. 

Nevertheless, there are syntaotical errors which produce more 
than obscurily : "they produce con-tradiction. “ My eyes are 
more and more averse ix> li^t 'than ever ” is an example. “ You 
can be more averse than ever, or more and more averse, bnt not 
more and more averse -titan ever. Ever oan only mean the single 
point of -time in 'the past, whichever it was, a-fc which you were 
most a-^rse. But to be more and more averse is to be more 
averse at each stage than at each previous stage.”^ It may be 
objected, of course, that in fact no rule of grammar has been 
violated, that “tiie crituasm offered deals only with the sense of the 
words, so 'that if definitions are -to be treated as distinct from 
grammatical rules, -tiien so should all questions of meaning 
This dassification is likely -fco be resisted. For a grammarian ^n 
claim -tiiat -the con'tradiction anses from -the combining of a shding 
scale (“more and more averse”) -with a fixed standard of 

^ B'owler, The King*s English, p 174. 

® Of. Baier, op. dt. p. 66. ’ Op. at pp. 119-123 

^ Both, the example and the coxameut are from Fowler, op. cat* p- 81* 
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comparison represented by the than-clanse ^ We cajmot employ 
both at once mthout self-contradiction, smce we cannot be more 
and more averse to bght than at the single point of tune at which 
we were most averse. If we say there is only one sndi pomt 
we cannot also say that there is more than one such point. If 
rules of this kmd are to be exdnded from the province of grammar 
because they deal with questions of meaning, much else will have 
to be exduded. What remains will be of considerably less hdp 
m distinguishing between sense and nonsense. On any mtei^ 
pretation of the scope of grammar a laige number of grammatical 
rules axe justified o^y by the difference th^ make m the meaning 
of the expressions to which they apply, “ Wot m the least 
undeterred”, “ I am not sure -^t he might as well not have 
gone ”, I have now seen him, and thou^ not for long, he is a 
man who speaks with Bismarckian fcanknesB^\ In this last 
example the though-dause, being part of the second co-ordinate, 
takes its subject and verb fcom that ; hence the result suggested 
18 that the man’s frankness wiU not last for long.^ This confusion 
of subordinate with co-oidmate danses lea^ to a sense not 
intended by their author. 

Some ungrammatiGal expressions, then, are ambiguous or 
vague. Some are self-contradictory, eg, **He is our mutual 
fnend Others, like “ Those sort of folks ain’t nothing good ” 
have an idiomatio sense But some offenders against grammar 
offend against sense as well without being self-contradictory. 
Thus we have . “ It was pleasure that I slapped bim with ” 
However, there are also curious constructions a£ a lype farmlinT 
to everyone “ My hair brush seems unprincipled ”, “ Hatred 
runs m octagonalB ” and “ The Army is tiie regiment ” are ex- 
amples which are not open to the objection that they ate self- 
contradictory because cf bad grammar. And, whatever is the 
difficulty with them it cannot be dahned that they are set apart 
ffom ordinary sentences by their violation of grammatical rules, 
if at least some of them are meanin^ess then grammatical 
correctness, apparently, is not a sufficient condition for an 
expression to have meaning. Holes of grammar provide no 
entena which always allow us to di stm gni s b between sense and 
nonsense. Mr. Michael Shorter has made this quite dear 
. one will only know how many parts of speedx to distinguish 
ff one has already decided which forms of words to rule out 
IWthemiore, even if one did arrive at one’s parts of speech 
independently of considerations of meaning, one would stall have 

^ Taken firom Eowler, op at -p 327 
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to know what statements are meaningful m order to Imow what 
rules to lay down m terms of these parts of speech It is not 
grammatical rules that are fundamental but the-meanmgfdlness 
or otherwise of forms of words. It is not necessary first to know 
what the rules are before one can pronounce upon the meanmgful' 
ness of a given form of words. Rather one has to know which 
forms of words are meaningless in order to decide if a given rule is 
a correct one or not.”^ Hence, a rule of grammar cannot be that 
kmd of rule of use (or rule of combmation) which always permits 
us to divide nonsensical sentences from those with meaning 

However, there is an objection to this conclusion It is that 
the examples produced of grammatical but meaningless sentences 
are not genume , that for any grammatical sentence a situation 
can be found m which it wdl have meaning. Only ingenmty is 
required. Someone accustomed to the Sunday ordinances called 
“ Blue Laws ” may find the step to saying “ Virtue is blue ” quite 
an easy one And with the example of “ But me no huts ” to 
gmde us, “ Virtue is but ” should not prove difficult Even 
“ Fetch me a quickly can find its place m a word game. The 
ready reply to this objection is, of course, that we have found 
meanings for the same forms of words but have changed the sense 
of the words The meanmg of the word “ quickly ” differs m the 
two sentences ** Paula fetched me the bread quickly ” and 
“ Fetch me a quickly Our task was to retam the meaning 
that “ quickly ” has m the first sentence and this was not done 
“ But ” IS neither identical with virtue nor is it an attribute of it 
as the form “ Virtue is but ” may seem to state The person who 
utters the remark “ Virtue is blue ” is not dannmg that virtuous 
actions come m colours. These examples remmd us, though, 
that we cannot simply argue that certam grammatical sentences 
have no meanmg We must also mdicate for each word which 
sense is to be preserved 

In addition, the phrase grammatical sentence ” is far from 
clear It may be taken as (1) referring only to the word-classes 
and their arrangement m English this gives us such information 
as the tense, the performer and subject of action, the number, and 
the sentence tjrpe This information, and more like it, cannot be 
obtamed by loo kin g up the dictionary defimtion of each word m 
a sentence. The pattern embodied m “ He fell over her feet ” 
IB qxute different firam that m She falls over her feet * The 
various devices which mdicate such things as who is actmg and tune 
of occurrence may be responded to by an En^sh speaker even 

1 “ M eau TTi g and Grammar ”, Australasian Jovrml of Philosophy, 
August, 1966, p 79. “ Both examples are taken from Shorter, cU 
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if lie does not kno\\r the meaning of the woids in the sentence. 
Or ( 2 ) “ grammatical sentence ” may be interpreted as referring 
to i^se structural devices of the sentence and to the dictionary 
meanings of the words as well On this interpretation such 
utterances as these are ungrammatical : " 1 Wog^es n^ed 
diggles 2 . tJggs wogg^ed di^ 3. Wog^s diggled u^es.” But 
if we take these as displaying the patterns ^ Enghsh sentences 
then we can legitunately infer foim ( 1 ) the following : ( 4 ) " A 
wog^e ugged a diggle ” ; fcom (2) there follows ( 6 ) “ A u^ 
woggles a digg ” , and ftom (3) we can deny that there follows 
( 6 ) “ TJgglesfiggledwoggs Wecandothisbecause “ woggles ”3 
“ uggs ”, and " wo^ ” are placed in the position occupied by 
thi^-words m En^i^ sentences The endings of these words 
show us that they are in the plural The second word in each 
of sentences (1), (2) and (3) is to be taken as a performance word, 
and the action (in the past) was toward things called “ dixies ”, 
“ diggs ” and “ nggles In re^onding to the cues of these 
patterns the speaker of English is recognising the form-dasses 
(or parts of speech) to which English words belong,^ If grammar 
consists of the set of pattern-signals, then examples like “ Wbggs 
diggled uggs are grammaiicaL But they are meanin^ess in 
that each form is only a proxy for an Enghsh word of a certain 
class There is no situation in which woggs diggled u^ ” 
’J^bave the kmd of meaning envisaged by those who bebeve 
that any grammatical sentence can be given a meaning. 


3, Presupposittons and Defimtims 

Th^isanotbermteipietationaftengivento “liuguistic rules”- 
It IS tto at least some of them are presuppositions. It bas been 
rgued, for m^nce, that violation of certain presupposiiions of 
absuidities This is sometimes 

DTP^nf ^ presuppositions of use axe one sort of 

example of an absnid sentence, 
did^* last Tuesday, but I don't beHeve that I 

sentence ^ Honestly asserts ? Or is a 

Of 

''SHS® accompanying 

^nati/sis, Dcccmto, 19^*^ ^ Black in Sajing and Disbelieving ”, 
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pre-supposition tliat the speaker believes what he is saying ^ 
And is the sentence absurd for this reason 1 

Professor Baier has said^ that if we interpret “ I don’t believe 
I did ” as “ I did not go to the pictures last Tuesday ” there 
is an obvious self-contradiction. If, on the other hand, ‘‘I 
don’t beheve I did ” refers to the speaker’s state of mind, then the 
oiigmal remark is not seK-contra^ctory. It is plamly useless 
and pomdesSy and mexousahle ”, Baier says. What if we tned 
to find a use for this remark and other “ pseudo-assertions ” like 
it ; would this be " changing the language ” 1 Apparently it 
would be Professor Black® emphasises the point by saying that 
if the speaker had good evidence to show that he went to the 
pictures yesterday but could not remember going to them, the 
speaker should then Jiave to say, “ I suppose I must have gone 
to the pictures yesterday”. This assertion would not be as 
strong as the original one. 

Suppose a man is being treated by a psychiatrist and is under 
post-hypnotic suggestion. It may be part of his treatment that 
he perform some action and yet refuse to beheve that he has done 
so, at least temporarily. After going to the films he is given the 
most complete evidence that he ^d go. He replies, “ There is no 
farther evidence for which I can ask. It is dear that I must 
have gone to the theatre. But somethiog is forcing me to with- 
hold my emotional assent. Of course I am prepared to assert 
that I did go, just as after the death of my brother I did not deny 
that he was ^ad nor that his wife was responsible. Yet m the 
same way that I could not immediately reorganise my feeliugs, 
attitudes, and behaviour to take account of this situation, 
acting at tunes as thou^ he were still alive and his wife not guilty, 
so I only half-believe that I went to the pictures. I have no 
recollection of gomg and it seems mcredible to me that I actually 
went, althou^ there seems to be no doubt that I did. In this 
strong sense of ' beheve ’ I don’t beheve that I did, althou^ in 
a weak sense of ' beheve ’ I do believe ” 

' People who regard the sentence about going to the pictures 
as chronically unemployable do so, they daim, because it violates 
a presupposition of honest assertion But there is a wide range 
m the kmd and mtensity of behef It may be fervent or per- 
functory, It may shade mto doubt. Which of these kinds is 
required for honest assertion ? If we argue that any degree of 
behef is suEBicient, we admit “ I went to the pictures last Tuesday 
but I don’t beheve that I did ” as a genume assertion. We admit, 

1 In “ Contradiction, and Absurdity ”, AnalyBiSi December, 1964 

2 Op, di, p 28. 
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as well, many sentences of polite conversation. The rule will 
amount only to saying this : it is a presupposition of a genuine 
assertion timt the asserter beheves it more than he disbeheves it, 
t e that he does not he ” In this case the presupposition will be 
the tautology * an honest assertion requires '^t the speaker 
notbelying Ifwearguethatastrongdegreeofbehef is needed 
for genuine assertion, we have to show that ihe excluded sentences 
are pointless. How can this be done^ Not, surely, by claiming 
that the situation described in the example has not occurred m 
the past and will not m the future. The record of past usage 
and the prediction of future practice are not under debate What 
we wish to know is whether an appeal can be made to a “ rule of 
honest assertion ” in order to bar the employment of an expression 
when it IS that employment which brmgs the rule under criticism. 
No one can reasonably suggest that in the example used the 
speaker would be making a pomtless remark For his hsteners 
would know what to expect of future cases and they would know 
how to explam them Therefore, either ihe presupposition of 
honest assertion is tautologous and admits sentences honestly 
asserted hut partially disheheved by their speaker, or it excludes 
too much (There are, of course, various lands of conditions 
required fox successful communication m any given instance, 
and honesty is often one of these conditions.) 

An example of another kmd is that which requires the subject 
classes to have members if sentences like None of my dogs has 
fleas ” are to be usable This presupposition, also, can be pleased 
as a tautology , “ If an expresaon is successfully used to refer, 
there must be somethmg to which it refers ” Other examples of 
presuppositions are what Mr Strawson calls “ referrmg rules 
He says, “ A referrmg rule lays down a contextual requirement for 
the correct employment of an expression”.^ Smce referrmg 
rules axe concern^ with the rather general conditions under 
which an utterance is made, it is not clear whether the rule of 
honest assertion is to be placed m this category. Whether it is 
or not, the examples given of referrmg rules are of the foUowmg 
type . “ the word ‘ I ’ is correctly used by a speaker to refer to 
lumself ” , “ the past tense is correctly used to mdicate that the 
situation or event reported is temporally pnor to the report ”2 
Given the dictionary definitions of “ I ” and " past tense ”, these 
Tules are tautologies. The mterest of this pomt is that pre- 
suppositions are simply definitions Is there any important 
^erence between ignoring the defimtion of the word ‘ I ’ as is 
done in “ I were muttering to myselves ”, and violating the rule 
^ Introduction to Logical Theory^ p 213 ^ Ihid 
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tliat " * I ’ is correctly used by a speaker to refer to himself ” ? 
Apparently not ; hence, in saymg that the referring rule for “ I ” 
has not been obeyed, that the defimtion of “ I ” has not been 
adhered to, we have to decide whether it is this which is responsible 
for the sentence’s lack of meaning. If it is, then a violation of a 
rule of use has at last provided us with an example of a meaningless 
sentence. 

Suppose we were to assume that the complete defimtion of a 
word would also mdude a description of the grammatical rules 
which apphed to it. Suppose, as well, that we understood the 
grammatical rules of a word to mclude its dictionary definitions. 
If we made these assumptions we could consistently assert that in 
the sentence “ I were muttermg to myselves ” the defimtion of 
“ I ” had not been preserved ; or we could assert that the gram- 
mar of the sentence was faulty. It would make no difference. 
The rules of use would also be rules of combination ; and the 
rules of grammatical construction would enable us to sdect those 
words with the appropriate powers of combmation shown in their 
rules of use. If we took account of both defimtions and grammar 
in this way, would violations of these ]omt rules invanahly 
produce meaningless sentences ? dearly not. A failure to 
preserve a defimtion m this extended sense of “defimtion” 
would still not have the result of always producing a meamngless 
sentence, “ I were muttering to myselves For a conse- 
quence of this argument would be that every time a word added 
or lost or changed a sense we should have to say that the ongiiial 
sense had not been preserved and that the sentence in which 
the word occurred was meamngless The first person who said 
“ The electric current mns along this wire ” must then have 
been talking nonsense, and so must have the early Freudians 
when they spoke of unconscious desire. In each case there was 
a failure to preserve a defimtion, m the first case of “ runs ” and 
in the second case of “ desire K m the future a person 
appeared who had multiple personalities which sometimes 
alternated rapidly with one another, the person might find it 
convement to say “ I was muttermg to myselves ” or, on occasions 
when the personahty changed during speech, “ I (plural) wem 
muttermg to myselves What this ^ows us is that even if 
we can explam m terms of the violation of a rule why a sentence 
lacks meaning it does not follow that we can employ tiiat rule as a 
onterion for distinguishing sentences with meaning &om those 
without it. The reason has already been given : we have to know 
whether the sentence has meamng before we can pass judgement 
upon the soundness of the rule. We change the rules, such as they 
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are, by oui practice. Thus we derive the grauunar of a natural 
language (in both senses of ** grammar ”) as a description of the 
signals that turn up in people’s speech, and the correctness of 
the descr^tion is tested by what people say and write. We 
cannot then employ the descnpiaon as a criterion for sifting sense 
from nonsense. If to oltam that a sentence will be meaningful 
when the rules for correct combination of the admissible elements 
have been followed ” is to contend that we can use the rules as 
such a standard in any given case, the contention is mistaken. 
If the daim is that whenever a sentence has meanmg the com- 
bination rules derived firom previous speech have been followed 
completely, then the claim is merely the converse of the previous 
one and is equally m error. And to argue that comphance with 
the correct description of the grammar will produce sentences 
with meaning is tnvially true; but only if “grammar” is 
understood to include reference to the meaning of the words. 

However, it may be pointed out that n^ect of the defeurions 
of words results m contradictLons. Some rules of use are esphcit 
or imphcit definitions, and it is breaches of these rules that allow 
us to pick out sentences which are nonsensical m hemg either 
self-contradictory or in leading to contradictions. But even this 
greatly weakened claim presents a difficulty. Take three 
examples of pecuhar sentences : “ Mr. 1957 is a happy man ” ; 
“ Even a circle can fall m love ” ; “ It was pleasure that I slapped 
him with.” Assume that each of these leads to contradictions 
when its words are given certain of their dictionary meamngs. 
Can we show that each sentence leads to contradictions merely 
by referring to the breaches of rule committed m it ^ Obviously 
not We can provide a demonstration only if we know what 
related statements will be defended, eg. that “ pleasure ” is not 
the name of a physical object but of an odd sort of thing. With- 
out havmg tMs kind of information we shall not know what 
general pomt of logic, if any, is bemg attacked. Lackmg that 
knowledge we can equally weh mteipret the sentence m question 
as bemg empirically false.^ Thus no one will receive much aid 
fenn merely hemg told to examine the definitions of the words m 
a sentence m order to discover whether its employment will lead 
to contradictions. And in the case of the three sentences 
quoted, the assertion that they axe self-contradictory is question- 
able, to say the least 

Whether we take rules of use to be rules of grammar, pre- 
suppositions or definitions, or all of these together, there is this 
problem to be faced . when the thesis that a sentence will be 
^ This argument is found m Baker, op cU p 21 
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meanmgM when the correct rules have been followed is nnohjec- 
tionable it is trivial , when it is interesting it is false. If we 
understand the conventions which are lUusteated by grammar, 
presuppositions, and defimtions to he a descnption of the hvmg 
language, then it cannot he correct to say that it is the conven- 
tions (“ linguistic rules ”) which always permit us to pass judg- 
ment upon the soundness of sentences. As we have seen, it is 
these sentences themselves which provide the standard for the 
correctness of our description. If, mstead, we claim only that 
each sentence will he meaningfal when the linguistic rules which 
it illustrates have been followed our claim will be vacuous. 

4. The Meanvng of a Word %s ite Use m the Lcmgmge 

Is the meaning of a word identical with its use m the language ^ 
Is it true that to ask for the meaning of a word is simply to ask 
for the rules which regulate the use of that word ” ^ The sense 
in which “ linguistic rules ” are like prmciples, standards, guides, 
maxims, canons, precepts, laws, regulations, customs or con- 
ventions has been much debated Even if we ignore this question, 
however, it is clearly mcorrect to identify meaning and rules of 
use. "When an En^sh speaker asks, “ What is the meaning of 
the word * fabaceous * ? ” he can be correctly answered by 
“ having the nature of the bean , like the bean ” Which rule 
has he been given * Presumably the following • “ The word 
* fabaceous ’ is apphcable to whatever has the nature of the bean 
or is like the bean ” But the rule does not tell the speaker how 

fabaceous ” may be arranged with other words m sentences 
It does not tell him whether he can say, “ Was the woman 
fobaceous ^ ” or Fabaceous, she clung to the ladder.” It 
teUs him nothmg of the grammatical role the word can play, mto 
which idioms, iF any, it can enter, what its emotive suggestions 
are. To ask for the meaning, then, is either to ask for all of these 
relations to other words, smce they are part of the use of the word, 
or it IS to ask for only some of the rules. According to the first 
answer, then, to ask for the meaning of a word may be to request 
a descnption of the entire language grammar, vocabulary, 
pronunciation (for this may change with different senses of the 
word), intonation m different contexts, and so forth. According 
to the second answer, the meaning consists of a portaon of these 
rules. Which though ^ It cannot be those which the questioner 
happens to find useful at the tune of mquiry Nor can it be those 
dealing with grammar, pronunciation, and punctuation unless 
these rules are part of ihe meamng of the word If they are not. 
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then the formula will read “ To ask for the meaning of a word 
IB simply to ask for the rules which regulate the meaning of the 
word ” Short of objecting to the word rules we can have 
no quarrel with this formula 

the shortcomings of the original formula it does not follow, 
of course, that sounds or marks or gestures do not acquire meaning 
m a language by having rules provided for them. Saying that 
meaning is acquired by the provision of certam rules and that 
these Tides constitute the meanmg is different fcom saying that 
to ask for the meaning is to ask for the rules which regulate the 
use of the word For the meanmg of a word may be given by 
rules , but the class of meanmg rules is only a sub-class of those 
rules which regulate the use of a word 

Australian National Umveisity 



VI.— CONJECTURES AND REFUTATIONS ON 
THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE 
WORK OF ART 


By Robert Hoet'man 

In this paper, I examine certam theses advanced in reply to the 
question, “ ^^at is the ontological status of the work of art 
Scrutinizmg what has been wntten on the subject has convinced 
me that theories of the ontological status of the art work are 
rarely refuted ; usually, they are merely opposed by counter- 
theses or shown to be awkward m some way or other. What I 
attempt to do is to state the theses (hence conjectures ’’) and 
then to refute them by demonstxatmg inconsistencies or other 
senous defects m them (hence “ refutations ”) 

Consider the foUowmg statements about particular works of 
art . 

1. Shelley’s The Cenci was dedicated to Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

2. Shelley’s The Genm is shorter than his The Reoolt of 
Islam. 

3. Beethoven’s Op. 13 is shorter than his Op. 111. 

4. Beethoven’s Op. 13 is in three movements 

5 Beethoven’s Op. 13 expresses a youthful conception of 
tragedy. 

6 Serkm’s Pathittgye is superior to Rubmstem’s 

7. Rubmstem’s Paihiti^jie is coupled with the Appassionata. 

8. My The Genov is tom. 

Statement “ 1 ” refers to a senes of marks on paper, mdeed, to 
the first such senes published imder the name “ The Genoi by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley ” or under some synonymous designation , 
statement “ 2 ” refers to any and all sign-events of ^e sign- 
design, “ The Cenm ” , statement “ 3 ” refers to (a) an ideal 
performance of that sonata, {b) the mean performance of it, (c) 
the mode performance of it, (d) the cntically permissible mean 
performance of it or (e) the cnkcally permissible mode perform- 
ance of it; statement “ 4 ” refers to (a) the ongmal manusonpt 
of that sonata, {b) any accurate copy of that manusonpt or 
(c) any cntically acceptable version A that manusonpt ; state- 
ment “ 5 ” refers to (a) the projected expenence of a particular 
hstener, (6) the projected expenence(B) of most hsteners, (c) the 
projected expenence(s) of most qualified listeners, (d) the pro- 
jected eiq)erience of an ideal listener or (e) an ascnbed regional 
quality of the object, conceived as a potentiality or a disposition 
to cause the e:^enence(s) mentioned m ** (a) ” through “ (d) ” ; 
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statement ** 6 ” refers to (a) some particular performance by 
each of the pianists, (6) the usual performance by the pianists 
or (c) the best actual performance by them, statement “ 7 ” 
refers to {a) a particular recorded performance or (6) a performance 
at a particular concert , and statement " 8 ” refers to a certam 
copy of the poem, io a paortacular sign-event. Which sort of 
the rather diverse sorts of object referred to by the statements 
hsted above is the work of art ^ In other words, what is the 
ontological status of the work of art ^ 

I shall begm my mvestigation by examining a theory sketched 
ever so briefly by Abercrombie, according to whom the work 
of art is constructed by and inheres m the spectator's self- 
consciousness ^ Thus, a poetical work of art is understood as 
being the succession of esperiences — sensations, images, feelings 
and ideas— that he has wlien he is xeadmg the poem, work 
of art is ^'the same thmg as his self-consciousness”.^ But this 
view IS faced with two overwhehnmg difficulties. First, smee the 
experiences of different spectators who are confeonted by the 
same object differ, there are on this view as many art works 
associated with a given poem as there are spectators reading it 
From this it follows that no two persons ever do talk about the 
same work of art, for the work of art would be purely private. 
It would be an epistemological, not an ontological, object.® But, 
in fact, we do commumcate when we talk about art works 
When, on page one, I wrote “ Beethoven’s Op, 13 ”, you were 
able thereby to know to which of that composer’s works I was 
refexxmg and should I go to a piano and begm playing another 
of his sonatas you will say, " No, that’s not it ” ; and should I 
then begm playmg Op. J3, you will signal recogmtion by saying, 
" Yes, that’s the one Second, how do the successive experiences 
constitute one work of art 2 Suppose, for example, that a person 
has the same succession of experiences when he reads Shake- 
speare’s Somiet XXIX as when he reads Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
XXX Should we say that there is but one work of art ^ To 
do BO would be mconsistent with what we perfectly well do know, 
lamely, that there are two sonnets, each a work o£ art m its own 
nght Nor can we escape the mconsistency by arguing that smce 
the visual sensation caused by the prmted page is different in 
the case of one sonnet from what it is m the case of the other, 

^Lascelles Abercrombie, An Essay Unuards a Theory of Art (London 
Seeker, 1922), especially pp 42-43 

^Ibtd p 43 

Of C D Broad, The Mind and Place in Nature (Iiondon , Bontledge 

«K:eganFanlLtd 1926), especially pp 140-142 
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the same succession of experiences cannot m &,Gt be had. For 
in that event, we should also have to say that a reader who 
thnce reads only Sonnet XXIXy but who reads it once m roman, 
once m gothic and once m cursive type and who therefore has 
different visual sensations at each reading, apprehends a 
different work of art each time But this is plainly nonsensical 
he IS reading Sonnet XXIX and whether its sign-design or some- 
thing associated with it constitutes the art work, surely the style 
of type IS irrelevant to the ontological status of that work^ 

Although we may not be able to equate the work of art with the 
expcrience(s) of a spectator(s), perhaps we can equate it with 
that of the artist who created it Accordingly, we may say that 
the work of art is an imaginative eiqienence had by the artist ^ 
Thus, a poem is not what is prmted on paper , Ihe marks on 
paper are merely means by which a spectator, if he reads in- 
telligently, can reconstruct that experience for himself. The 
poem that is enjoyed as an art work is never sensuously seen 
(or heard) at all , it is somethmg imagmed 

But this view IS no more sound than the one we have just 
rejected Smce no one but the artist himself ever has his ex- 
perience, to equate the poem with that experience means that 
only the artist him self can be said ever to be acquamted with 
the poem. To be sure, it may be suggested, cowfo a, that this 
objection is based on a too hteral reading of “ the artist’s ex- 
perience ” — that although a spectator cannot have the artist’s 
experience, he can have an experience very bke the artist’s m 
content And to the extent that he does have such an experience, 
he too IS acquamted with the art work There are, that is to say, 
degrees of knowing a work of art , and only the artist knows 
it folly But this reply merely replaces one diflB.culty with another. 
The reply states, m effect, that if and only if the content of a 
spectator’s experience overlaps that of the artist’s does the spec- 
tator know the art work The more extensive the overlap, the 
greater the degree of knowledge. But m order to verify that 
Siere is such an overlap, we should have to know what the artist’s 
experience is. Yet smce he alone is m a position to know this, 
no one can say whether or not a spectator’s experience does in 

1 Were this theory not nnBOund for these reasons, it would present an 
obviouB difficulty, nam^y, that we should be uncertain as to whether the 
espenence in question is liiLat of (a) just any spectator at all, (&) any qualified 
spectator or (c) an ideal spectator, t e one who makes no mistakes This 
difficulty IS representative of the sort that si:ggests a certam awkwardness 
m a theory but does not refute it 

2R G CoUmgwood, Tlie Principlea of Art (Oxford The Clarendon 
Press, 1938), especially pp 139>151 
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fact approximate his own Nor can the artist himself say whether 
or not it does, for he is in the same position with respect to the 
^ectator’s experience as eTeiyone else is with respect to his, 
'Hras, on the view being criticized, we should be incapable even 
m pimciple of knowing whether or not someone has “ read ” 
a poem at all, to say nothing of whether or not he has " read ** 
it correctly 

Can onr rejomder be obviated by argning that the artist can 
tell the spectator whether or not the latter's statements allegedly 
descnbmg his reconstruction of the former s imaginative ex- 
perience are correct ? Assertions by the spectator — so the argu- 
ment runs — are/or Mm about another mind, but the artist, about 
whom they are made, is able to say whether they are true or 
false because he can directly inspect his own imaginative ex- 
perience and determme whether or not he does e^enence what 
he IS claimed to experience. But there is a telling objection to 
this rejoinder. According to the theory m question, the artistes 
imaginative experience is itself the art work and the poem is 
merely the most accurate record of that experience- Consider 
these lines * 


And on the water, like to bur ning coals 
On hqiud silver, leaves of roses lay. 

The spectator can describe his reconstruction of the poet's 
imaginative experience by saying, You saw a scatter of red 
rose leaves floatmg on water Yet this description, although 
not wholly so, is woefiilly madequate. The poet would reject 
it and then quite smcerely and honestly describe his experience 
by repeatmg the lines in question ** When I write poetry ”, 
he might say in Humpty Dumpty-like fashion, “ it means just 
what I choose it to mean — ^neither more nor less And the 
spectator would thereby be reduced to repeating the poet's 
lines and hoping that they call up m his mind a vision exactly 
coixespondmg with the poet's. But because the content of each 
mind IS private, he is doomed never to know whether his vision 
does correspond with the poet’s. At best, by comparing his 
language to the poet’s, the spectator can discover that they 
use the same wor^ in all situations and that the stractuie of 
their languages is the same, but he cannot validly infer that their 
“TOrds signify their havii^ exactly the same or even similar 
inia^ative experiences. &nce, we cannot identify the work of 
art with the artist's imaginative experience. 

At this point, another view of the ontological status of the art 
^ork recommends itself, namely, that the work is a construct out 
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of the spectator’s aesthetic e^erieuce.^ According to this view, 
we mui^ distinguish three categories when we talk ahont an 
art work : there are (a) the physical vehicle, e.g. the poem printed 
on the page, that acts as a control object and determines certain 
linuts within which fall, (&} the aesthetic perceptions or appear- 
ances that constitute the content of felt givenness had on simula- 
tion by the control object ; and out of these perceptions is con- 
structed, (c) the objei^ of critical and interpretative evaluation 
or the work of art. 

But this view raises several difficulties. 3?irst, since different 
persons construct the art work on the basis of different percep- 
tions — the perceptions being private — ^it follows that each person 
in talking about a construct out of his own perceptions is talking 
about something capable in principle of being apprehended only 
by him. Moreover, if at time t^, I construct the work of art on 
the basis of perceptions p^ p^ and pg, and at time t^ construct 
it on the basis of these perceptions and perception p^, th^ I am 
talking about two different constructs and ipso facto about two 
different art works. Second, if the name of any particular work 
of art signifies merdy a construct out of the perceptions had by 
someone on a paxticimr occasion, then there is no subsistent art 
work. That x he a work of art would mean merely that there 
be some person z for whom, at some time tp, heiog presented in 
an appropriate manner with the vehicle y (associated with x) 
is a necessary and sufficient condition for z’s having an aesthetic 
appearance or a set of such appearances. The symbolization of 
tffis IS : 

Wx = df [(iy) (3z) (to) : ((Vys) • (Pyz = zAj v zA^, 

ZA2, . . - zAn V . ...))] CO 


The expression, “the work of art” would be an incomplete 
symbol, not a designator. Third, if the name of an art work 
refers merely to the perceptions had by someone on a particulaT 
occasion, then we should be unable to speak of ri^t or wrong 
with respect to any statement of the form, “ x is a work of art”, 
where “ x ” designates a construction out of someone’s per- 
ceptions and “is” is identihcational. This is so because we 
should have no independent standard or cnteiion by appeal to 
which we could determine the correctness of such a statement. 
This has been pointed out by Wittgenstein in another context ; 


^ A theory of tMs sort is proposed in Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of 
CriUctsminlheArts : “ Snpplementaiy Essay ’* (Cambridge, l^ssachnsetts : 
Harvard Umreirsity Press, 1 949) and The Work of Art (Bloomington : 
TndiftTtft. University Press, 1055). 
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Let 118 imagine a table (sometiung like a dictionaTy) tbat 
e^ts only in out imagination. A £ctionaiy can be used to 
justify tlie translation of a 'word X by a word Y But are we 
also to call it justification if sucb a table is to be looked up only 
m the imagmation ^ " Well, yes , then it is a subjective 
justification ” — But justification consists m appealmg to some- 
thing mdependent — “But surely I can appeal from one 
memory to another. For example, 1 don^t kaow if 1 have 
remembered the time of departure of a tram right and to check 
it I call to mmd how a page of the time-table looked. Isn’t it 
the same here ^ . if this process has got to produce 

a memory which is actually correct If the mental image of 
the time-table could not itself be tested for correctness, how 
could it confirm the correctness of the first memory ^ (As if 
someone were to buy^ several copies of the morning paper to 
assure himself that what it said was true ) 

Lookmg up a table in the imagmation is no more lookmg up 
a table than the image of the result of an imagmed experiment 
IS the result of an experiment.^ 

In the case in pomt, once the perceptions have passed, there is 
nothmg to which to point to justify someone’s statement, “ X 
IS a work of art N'or can it be argued m rebuttal that he might 
have the same perceptions agam. For as Wittgenstein writes 
(again in another context) : 

Let us imagme the followmg case I want to keep a diary 
about the recurrence of a certam sensation. To this end I 
associate it with the sign “ S ” and wnte this sign m a calendar 
for every day on which I have the sensation — ^I will remark 
first of all that a definition of the sign cannot he formulated 
— ^But still I cau give myself a kmd of ostensive definition. 
How ^ Can I point to the sensation ^ Not in the ordinary 
sense But I speak, or wnte the sign down, and at the same 
tune I concentrate my attention on the sensation — and so, as 
it were, pomt to it inwardly. — But what is this ceremony 
for ^ for that is all it seems to be ^ A defimtion surely serves 
to estabhsh the meanmg of a sigu — ^Well, that is done 
precisely by the concentratmg of my attention , for m this way 
I impress on myself the connexion between the sign and the 
sensalion. — ^But “ I impress it on myself ’ can only mean : 
this process bnngs it about that I remember the connexion 
right m the future. But m the present case I have no criterion 
of correctness One would like to say whatever is gomg to 
seem right to me is right And that only means that here we 
^ can’t talk about * right ’ (I. 259). 

This shows that speaking of correct and incorrect identification 

^Ludwig Wittgenstem, Phtloaophtcal InvesttgaiioMf trans G- E M- 
Anscombe, 2nd edn. (Oxford ; Baal Blackwdl, 1958), I 265 
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of something as an art work would be possible if and only if the 
aesthetic object were somehow pubhc, for only on that condition 
conld there be an independent criterion. But, on the construct 
theory, this condition, ex hypothesis does not obtain 

Professor Pepper also suggests an alternative account of the 
art work within the firamework of the construct theory. For he 
writes that the work of art is in the nature of a potentiahty or 
dispositional property of the vehicle. It is the full potentiahty 
of aesthetic perception available to the aesthetic vehicle.*’^ 
Now, first of all, it is misleading to use the concepts potentiahty 
and dispositKm mtercliangeably, for the former involves merely 
that there are possible conditions under which a vehicle will 
appear such-and-such, whereas the latter involves that there 
are certain actually specifiable conditions under which it will do 
so I shall assume that he means that a particular work of art 
is a specific dispositional properly of a particular vehicle and that, 
speakmg generally, the work of art is a potentiahty of the velucle 
to cause aesthetic perceptions ^ Thus, individual control objects 
have the samepotentiahty by virtue of havmg different dispositions. 

Although t!^s view is somewhat more sophisticated than those 
we have already rejected, it is no more acceptable than they. 
It asserts that the art work is the class of potential aesthetic 
perceptions caused by the vehicle. But if we hark back to “(I)” 
we notice that the class of such perceptions or appearances is 
open ; its membership is never fully determinate. It follows that 
we can never laiow “ the full potentiahty of aesthetic perception 
available to the aesthetic vehicle” — that we can never loiow the 
work of art. But to say that there is a work of art imphes that it 
is Imowable, le is an object of knowledge, for an assertion about 
existence leaves one open to the question, “ How do you know 
This question is unanswerable here, for we are in principle in- 
capable of Imowing the full potentiahty of the aesthetic vehicle , 
and it IS with the full potentiahty that the work of art is equated 
A view similar to the first account suggested by Professor 
Pepper has been advanced by Professor C. I. Lewis m his Carus 
Lectures ® An art work, according to this view, is au abstraction 

^ Stephen C Pepper. The WorL of Art, pp 30-31. 

® Gf. Wilfind Sellars, “Aristotelian Philosophies of Mmd”, in Boy Wood 
SeUoTS, V J- McGill and Marvm Farber, eds , Philosophy for the Putme 
(New York The Macmillan Company, 1040), especially pp 545f , and 
G X> Broad, E%amvtiaUon of McTaggaiVe Philosophy (Cambridge, Bngland 
The TJmversity Press, 1033), I 264-278. 

® Clarence Brvmg Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Yaluaiion (La 
Salle, llhnois The Open Court Pubhslnng Company, 1046), especially pp 
460-478. 
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actualized by presentatioii thiougL. the mediuni of some physical 
vehicle But the abstractness, contends Lewis, is not l^e that 
of tnangulaxily or honesty or mcompatibihly : " It has the literal 
character of esthesis But m what sense can the abstraction 
have that character ? Although the conceptual element of the 
abstcaction is at a Tnininmnn — in contrast to what it is when we 
are concerned with tnangulanly or honesty or mcompatibility — 
the mteipretaiave and constructional elements are prominent. 
Indeed!^ Lewis himself recognizes that the inteipietative element 
of the abstraction is prominent, for he remarks that "the aged 
man and the child by bis side may both read the same responses 
from the prayer-book , but these words cannot have the same 
meaning for the two, because in the one case they are freighted 
with a lifetime of erqierience ” ^ But he passes off the difference 
by maisting that this consideration holds for any language- 
presented phenomenon But, although this is to some extent 
true, it is unreasonable to conclude, as Lewis seems to, that inter- 
pretation IS no more signihcant in aesthetic than m non-aesthetic 
expenenoe. Aesthetic perception, more than any other, involves 
not merdy having eaqpenenoes, but how they are had When a 
spectator comes to an aesthetic vehicle, he comes freighted with 
paiticular perceptual sets, either momentary or long-standing, 
that affect his sdection from among the elements that constitute 
the purely sensuous datum. The interpretation is not even 
temporally separate from the givenness of the datum How the 
object is experienced is a function of the spectator’s prevailing 
set : as Wittgenstein emphasizes, he perceives the object as he 
mteiprets it ® Lewis’s contention that the abstraction has the 
character of esthesis seems to me to be unsound ; and since it is 
caidmal in his account of the aesthetic object, I am constramed 
to reject the account itself 

Professor C J Ducasse advances a view quite unlike any we 
have considered He claims that the work of art is identical with 
the one and only physical product of artistic activity, in short, that 
the work of art is nothmg else than the object t^t Professors 
Pepper and Lewis call the aesthetic vehicle,^ But this view will 
not do Consider, for example, the case of a poem. Is the art work 

^Clarence Imng Lewis^ An Analysis of Knowledge and Valualion (La 
SaFe, nimois- The Open Court Fablishmg Company, 19-16), p 476 

^Ib\d p 473 

For a more detailed discussion of this point, see Wittgenstein, op cii 
PP 193 ff 

* Curt John Ducasse, TAc Philosopliy of Ari (New York The Dial Press, 
1929) and Art, the Critics, and Tou (New York: Hafner Publishing 
Company, 1944) 
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the sigH-desigii of the printed poem oi is it the sign-events that 
constitute the several occurrences of the sign-design ? If the 
latter, then there are as many works of art associated with a 
given poem as there are copies of it ; if the former, then we are faced 
with a contradiction. For the sign-design is not a physical object 
or event ; it is a class of prmted marks to which belong all 
sign-events of a particular kmd. Since, according to Ducasse, 
the work of art is a physical object, not an abstraction, he must 
reject the thesis that the poetical work of art is a sign-design. 
But the alternative entails that one poem comprehends a host 
of art works. This contradicts Ducasse’s contention that the 
art work is identical with the one and only physical product of 
artistic endeavour. 

None of these six theones, then, is firee from senous defect, 
none satisfactorily esqplicates the concept of the ontological status 
of the art work. Perhaps these theones fail to do so because they 
seek to answer the wrong question. Bather than asking, “ What 
is the ontolo^cal status of the work of art ^ ”, (as though there 
might be some sort of existence beyond either ph3^iGal, sensory 
or perceptual existence), they might more profitably mquire. 

How do the names of particular art works and the designator 
* the work of art ’ and its synonyms function m the concrete 
contexts of art history, cnticism and evaluation ^ ” It may be 
that the concept of an art work’s ontological status has no i^arp 
boundary ; that among the various uses for the aforementioned 
names and designators there is merely the sort of kinship that 
Wittgenstem calls “ a family resemblance ”. It may be that we 
actually use names and designators of the sort m question without 
their having precisely fixed meanings, for the varied application 
of the concept work ofaH to particular bases permits, so to speak, 
a whole senes of bases upon one type of w^ch we may lean if 
another should be taken away.^ But a full discussion of tius pomt 
is beyond the purpose of this paper, which is merely to demon- 
strate the madequaoy of an approach of the sort that character- 
ises the six 'leones hereinabove rejected. 

^ Wittgenstein, op I 68, 76, and 70 ; Stephan Komer, Conceptual 
Thinhng . A Logi^Ingmry (Cambridge, England . The Umversity Press, 
1965), especially oh IV. 



VII.— DISCUSSIONS 

THE TERY IDEA OF A SYNTHBTIC-APRIORI 

The class of propositions is often trisected as follows • tte analytic, 
the synthetio, and the synthetiG-apnon. The status of this third 
entry is in perennial dispute. Is any proposition correctly labeled 
‘ synthetiG-apnon ’ ? Or is this very label somehow nonsensical? 
Perhaps the expression * P is a synthetic-apnon proposition ’ makes 
sense, but is never true smce there is no suitable value for the vari- 
able P- 

These questions require re-orientation. The thesis of what follows 
18 that ‘ synthetic-aprion ’ does not label a type of proposition at all. 
Two quite different thmgs are characterized by this de^gnation. 
Moreover, the idea of a proposition which is at once synthetio in 
structure, yet ]usti&ed apnon is not mconsistent It is just that, 
as a matto of fact, perhaps there are no synl^etic-apriori propositions. 

Consider the bisection of the class of all propositions along the line 
' analytic-synthetic \ P is analytic if, and oidy if, its negation is of 
the form (or leads to something of the form) Q. ^ Q. Analytic 
propositionB are thus non-obvious tautologies, their tautological 
character can be revealed by defimtional transformations. However, 
a synthetic proposition is such that its negation, P, is not of the 
form (not does it entail anything of the form) Q. ^ Q. 

This division is exclusive and exhaustive. The negation of any 
proposition must be such that it is either of the form Q. Q (or 
entails somethmg thus formed), — or its negation is not of this form 
(nor entails anything thus formed). 

It apparently follows ftom this that analytic propositions cannot 
but be true. Their negations are sdf-oontradictory, i e. entail any 
proposition whatever. And synthetic propositions, smce they have 
equally well-formed and otherwise meanmgful negations, must be 
adjudged true only m virtue of contingent matters of fact. 

The knife called ' apnon-apostenori however, cuts the class of 
propositions throu^ quite a different stratum To characterize a 
proposition as * apnon * is to say nothmg whatever about its formal 
structure, or the structure of its negation, or consequences denvable 
therefrom It is, rather, to remark the mode whereby the truth of 
the proposition is discovered A proposition is apnori if its truth is 
established without recourse to any possible experience (past, present, 
or future). A proposition is apostenori if, m order to justify its 
truth, reflexion alone is insufficient. ' Some appeal to some exper- 
ience IS required. 

No detaded defence should be required for wishing to distinguish 
(1) characterizing the structure of propositions (and their consequcn- 
^), from (2) charactenzmg the mode of justification of propositions 
(and their consequences) One can discuss the analyticity or 
nou-analyticity of P without considering what appeals must be 
made to establish P*s truth. (The third paragraph of this paper does 
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just tins 1} Tile analykciiy-non-analyticity question is settled by 
entertaining P, tracing its implications, and findmg (or not findmg) 
something of the form Q. Q- This kind of enquiry is neutral 
concerning how P is established — or even whether P is established 

Analytic-synthetic, therefore, divides types of propositional 
structures. A^non-a^posienori, however, divides types of proposi- 
tional justihcations. These are qmte different. 

Suppose one identified ‘ analytic ^ with ‘ aprion ’, — ^ e gave these 
terms precisely the same meamng. Only then could the designation 
‘ synthetic-apnoii * be a contradiction m terms. But, for reasons 
given above, there are no grounds for this identification. Indeed, it 
is dif&cult to see that any judgment concemmg the justification of a 
proposition follows logically from a decision as to its analyticity or 
non-analyticity. The dichotomies are that different. 

Many levelheaded philosophers have thought peculiar the very 
idea of sjmthetic-apnon propositions. In what would this pecuharity 
consist^ The considerations above are calculated to suggest that the 
pecubanty cannot reside m the fact that this idea is itself mconsistent 
How does one demonstrate that a proposition whose negation is 
consistent cannot be justified without recourse to experience^ To 
have learned that a proposition’s negation is structured this way 
rather than that entails nothmg about its mode of justification 
Hot directly. Crudely put, learning that a proposition is justified 
apostenon is to learn something in addition to the fact that its nega- 
tion IS consistent. The idea of a proposition being sjmthetic does not, 
by itself, rule out the possibihty of its justification apnon 

Above all, ' synthetic-apnon ’ does not designate a new category 
of proposition. Synthetic-apnori propositions (if such there are) are 
synthetic propositions , propositions whose negations are consistent, 
and entail nothmg inconsistent This much alone does not mean 
that there are synthetic-apnon propositions It suggests, however, 
that the claim that there couldnH be synthetic-apziori propositions 
may be ill-founded, unless based on much broader, and hence more 
arguable, philosophical considerations Perhaps there is not one un- 
questionable can^date for the status ‘synthetic-apnon proposition’ 
But this may just be a matter of fact, and not a consequence of logic. 

Let us ask how, m fact, analytic propositions are justified We 
know that P is analytic if and only if its negation is mconsistent (or 
entails what is mconsistent). Hence, demonstrating that P is 
analytic requires doing the same thmgs as to show that P is forever 
true. Since its negation is seK-contradictory, it could not but be 
true — ^a fact we learn from logical mampulation, not from experience. 
Even so, since the consequences of this distinction will bear down 
heavily m the case of synthetic propositions, I must insist that 
demonstrating P's analyticity is not the same as estdbhshing that P 
could not be false. The operations of both procedures may be iden- 
tical — but the ends are different. 

To say that a proposition is analytic is not to say just that it is 
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forever and alvrays true Tliat P is forever true follows fcoin (but is 
not identical with) the fact that P’s negation is self-contradictory 
Ccmfosions result from failing to make this distmotion. Thus, 
when analytic propositions are said to be those which are forever 
true and couldn t be false, the idea of analyticity collapses into that of 
mvulnerabihty- Thus the class of analytic propositions becomes 
populated with all sorts of propositions which, although felt to 
be certainly true, lack s^-contradictory negations. Certain 
physical prmciples, rchgious utterances, and even some moral pre- 
cepts have been charactenzed as analytic solely on the grounds that 
they are mvulnerable to disconhimation But this locates an acci- 
dental feature of analytunty as its definmg charactenstic. Of course 
analytically true propositions are mvulnerable to disconOiznation 
This is because their negations are self-contradictory So questions 
about whether P is analytic lemam distmct from questions concerning 
how P is established. I prove the former by reveahng mconsistencies 
m ^ P, or m its consequences The latter issue mvolves arguing 
from the fact that ~ P (or one of its consequences) inconsistent 
to the conclusion that therefore P must be forever true The second 
undertakmg is different &om, mdeed presupposes, the first 
This dislmction becomes critical with synthetic propositions, and 
for the point of this paper. When I have estabhshed that a proposi- 
tion IS synthetic I have on ly estabhshed that its negation is consistent. 
This IS done by almost purely logical means. JustifTii^ the truth 
of the proposition is quite different m this case For, a proposition 
luay be synthetic whether true or false P is synthetic if P is 
consistent as well as P, of course One must add this to block calling 

a contradiction, whose negation is consistent, ^synthetic’. Estab- 
bahing P’s truth requires something else to be done. What^ 

It lemams to be shown to me that loJiat else must be done to estab- 
lish P’s truth can be read off simply and directly from the fact that 
P is consistent But what is logically wrong with the idea that 
the class of non-contradictory propositions havmg consistent nega- 
tions (le synthetic propositioiis) divides mto those whose truth 
18 justified without recourse to eiqpenence [i e apnori), and those 
whose truth is justified only by recourse to expenence e. aposteriori)^ 
To rule out the former posabihty is sunply to shout (without givmg 
reasons) one of the central dogmas of empiricism, which latter, I need 
hardly remark, is not a set of deductive prmciples But smce this is 
just what IS at issue {^ e does ‘ synthetic-apnon proposition ’ make 
sense), the matter thus put need not be pursued. 

I have no clear notion of what it would be like to justify by 
reflection alone the tmth of P when P is consistent But this 
way be only a fact about me I cannot see how of two equally 
consistent alternative propositioiis (P and ~ P), reflection alone 
detenmne which describes the facts But to say this does not 
pwve that there cannot be synthetic-apnon propositions I have 
cut softly expressed an article of the empmcist's faith, to wit, that 
as a workmg hypothesis, it seems unlikely that any genume candidates 
cr synthetic-apnonty will be forthcoming. This conjecture is not 
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justifiable by logic aloue. And logic alone cannot demolish a non- 
empiricists’ position. 

This discussion must not be allowed to mvolve a host of proposi- 
tions which are at once synthetio (i.e. having consistent negations) 
and are yet mconceivably false. It is perhaps mvulnerably true 
that I cannot be m two places at once^ that I am now consdous and 
typing out these words, that there cannot be a perpetual motion 
maohme, etc. But while these are both mvulnerably true and also 
synthetic in form, such propositions will not serve as candidates for 
synthetio apriority- Their mvulnerabihty results not so much from 
a direct, non-ezpenmental demonstration of their truth, but rather 
from an imphcit, yet far-fiung reference to entire systems of empirical 
knowledge whose very pattern depends upon assuming the truth of 
.such statements. The invulnerability of a * genume synthetic- 
apnon statement ’ cannot consist simply m pomtmg out the disas- 
troils systematic consequences of entertainmg the negation to such a 
proposition. The credentials of such a spectacul^ propositional 
entity must be set out directly by refiection on the assertions made by 
P and by P. 

Of propositions which are systematically mvulnerable-yet-syn- 
thetic, there are many examples at the philosopher’s tongue-tip. 
Of propositions whose negations are consistent, but yet whose tru^ 
will be apparent to anyone who understands them — I cannot think 
of one single example. But this implies nothmg of logical importance 
about the idea of a synthetic-apnon proposition. No mere fact 
about what I, or anyone, can or cannot do would have such an unph- 
cation. 

The situation, then, is this • that of all known non-contradictory 
propositions whose negations are consistent, it is factually true that 
they are established by recourse to esperzence. In other words, that 
they are contingent is (m a sense) a factual tiuth about such pro- 
positions. That they are synthetic is a necessary truth That cer- 
tam claims are form^y structured such that their n^ations are m- 
consistent is a daim which, if true at all, could not but be true 
But that tliieri jitshfications are contmgent upon experience is a daim 
of a different kmd This is jmt a matto of fact. It may be 
said to describe only the * explored regions ’ of the modes of justi- 
fication for synthetic propositrons. In itself it contains no argument 
against a proposition with a consistent negation bemg justified m 
some different, possibly non-expenential manner We do know 
what it IB like for some propositions to be justified without recourse to 
expenence. With analytic propositions we know why such recourse 
IS needless. We are not m the same position concerning synthetio 
propositions We may not in fact, know how a proposition with a 
consistent negation covld be justified without recourse to experience. 
But, short of reiterating the empiricist’s manifesto (agam without 
logically bmdmg reasons), I know of no strict argument for ruhng 
out the very idea of a synthetic-apnori 

Indiana JJniversiiy Norwood Bussell Habson 



existential quantification and the 

‘‘EBGIMBNTATION” OF ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


By an existential quantifier one means an expression of sucli and 
sncIi a kmd within some language-system L Stnctly tlien we sfiouid 
speak only of an existential quantiser of L. The clause * of L ’ is 
often omitted but only for ellipsis. Stnctly, for explicsitneBS and 
danty, it should always be present 

Usually the existential quantifier of L is symbohzed by * (Ea;) ’ 
or ' (3®) ’ (or in some other suitable way) where ‘ a? * is a variable 
of L The vanables of L (supposing for the moment that they are 
all of one kmd) are to be thought of as ranging over a certain domain 
0/ individuals, say D, as values. L is here a system with a specified 
interpretation Fart of this interpretation is given by the so-called 
semantical rules of range. For the present we need only one rule 
of range specifying the domain D. In fact the rule of range here may 
be regarded simply as a defimtion of the phrase * class (or virtual 
class) of values ^ variables for L We let 

‘ ValVblL ’ abbreviate * D 

so that the class of values for vanables of L, ValVbli*, is by defimtion 
simply the class D.^ 

In the usual way of formulatmg (classical) quantification theory 
m the domam D is presumed to contain at least one mdmduaL 
The universal quantifier of L is usually read with the help of the 
word * all ’ * (a?) for example, is then read ‘ for all aj ’ or ‘ for every 
x ’ or ‘ every a; is such that * wheie in each case x is to be understood 
as an individual in the domain D Better readings are therefore 
‘ for all ® m D ’ or ' every a? in D is such that \ These readings seem 
clear and unambiguous If tbe phrase ‘ m D ’ is omitted this again 
IS mere elhpsis and strictly it should always be regarded as present. 
It 18 not therewith claimed that the various uses of the Enghsh 
words * all ^ and ' every * are unambiguous or without need of care- 
ful analysis, but only that the contexts ' for all a; m D ’ or * for every 
^ m D ’ are as “ clear ’’ presumably as any concepts of mathematics 
or exact science ever are, provided D is itself a clear-cut domam of 


If the foregoing explanations are acceptable (and indeed they are 
based on more or less standard semanticB), the role of the existential 
quantifier may be danfied as follows. We let 
‘ (Ba?) ’ abbreviate * ^ (a;) 

where ‘ rw ’ ig the sign of (classioal) negarion. Now * ^ ' is usually 
jead it IS not the case that ’ or simply * not \ Again there seems 
™ be no essential difficulty m this reading. The proper unabbreviated 
reading of the existential quantifier ‘ (Ba;) ’ is then * it is not the case 

^ author’s Truth and Denotation, A Study m Semmitcal Theory 


\ uuedge and Began Paul, London , Umversity of Chicago Press, 
v^Qicago, and Umversity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1958), pp 160 f. 
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tliat every a in D is not such, that ’ or ‘ it is not the case that for 
every a; m D it is not the case that \ Clearly these two phrases may 
be given the abbreviated reading * there is at least one mdividual 
aj in D such that ’ or ‘ D contains at least one individual x such that * 
(asBunung, as already mentioned^ that D is non-null). 

In these readings of ‘ (Ea:) ’ the word ‘ exists ’ does not occur. 
Conceivably ‘ (Ea?) ’ could be road * there exists at least one a? in D 
such that ’ but all that should then be meant by this phrase is 
covered by the foregoing explanations The use of ' exists * here is 
a mere convenience, a manidre de parler, a mere abbreviatory reading. 
There is some connection of course with the “ ordinary meaning 
of * exists but not enough perhaps to justify calhng the quantiser 
^ (Ea;) ’ an existenMal quantifier Perhaps it would be better to call 
it merely an E-qucmtifier or give it some other innocuous label, as 
Wilfred Sellars has recently suggested.^ 

So far as formal logic and semantics are concerned, D may be 
taken as any non-nuU domam of objects whatsoever, depending 
upon the subject-matter being formahz^ mL In practice, however, 
I> IS usually a well-defined totahty of objects, such as the totahty 
of natural numbers, of real numbers, or of sets m the sense of a 
mathematical theory of sets, etc. The philosophical construotionalist 
IS free to choose D ad hbitumy provided only that it constitute a 
well-defined totahty. In order to have such a totahty some clear- 
cut way of difEerentiatmg among the mdividuals of D must be given, 
more specifically, a clear-cut condition under which two distmct 
objects of Jy differ from each other. 

In bis Word and Olyecfi Qume states that “ (o)n the whole the 
canomcal systems of logical notation [mcludmg quantifiers] are 
best seen not as complete notations for discourse on special subjects, 
but as partial notations for discourse on all subjects ” This passage 
^d its embellishment are rather central to Qume’s philosophy of 
logic Practical temporary departures from ordinary languages ”, 
he notes, are to be tolerated on occasion short of usmg the canonical 
notation ” of symbobc logic Certain further departures also may 
aerve the purpose of simplification of theory The result may no 
longer be an ordmary language but a “ semi-ordmary ” one, aug- 
mented with the full symbohsm of modem logic 

The quoted passage from Quine is not free from ambiguity. But 
presumably it is mtended to say or at least to entail that variables 
are “ best ” construed as ranging over all objects and hence that the 
umversal quantifier is “ best ” read * for all objects x ® No reference 
to the domam D is needed or called for, nor need any reference to 
a language-system L be made 

It was uiged above that the phrase ‘ for all a? m D ’ is clear and 

^ See his “ Grammar and Existence A Preface to Ontology Mtnd 
T.XTy (no 276, 1960), 499-533, esp the footnote, p 608 

s (The Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
^Tk f\ John Wiley and Sons, New York and London, 1960), p 160. 
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luiaiiibigtLouBy pioYided D itself is a cleax-cut domain of objects. 
What meaiung now are we to attach to Quine's idiom * foi all x * 
without specification of i? as a reading of the Tuuversal quantifier ^ 
Perhaps the idiom * for all a? ’ without specification of D is meaning- 
ful m oidinaiy languagei but this is doubtful It is not clear that 
ordinary lai^age contains variables and quantifiers at aU. ^ Qmne 
as much as admits this latter pomt and therefore speaks occationally 
of “ semi-ordmary ” language. But however this may be, the modem 
logic of quantification requires fundamentally the specification of 
a domam D No domam D, no quantifiers. In fact it is simply 
meaningless, according to modem semantical theory, to use the 
quantifiers (interpreted m the intended way) without specifying 
a domam J) as the range of the variables. 

Very well, then, Qmne might answer, take D as consisting of all 
objects* The question then anses as to what meaning can be given 
to the phrase * all objects 

Qmne of course pr^ers physical objects to others He works hard 
to defend and justify thiis preference, however, bnt he does not 
altogether succeed m givmg the phrase ' physical object ’ a clear 
meaning Nonetheless one would not cavfi over taking D as the 
domam of physical objects Set theorists demand another domam 
for their variables to range over, a domam of sets or dosses* But the 
theologian needs another, and the hterary critio still another, and 
so on 

Qmne would no doubt allow to the set theorist his domain of 
of sets But withm a language fox set theory the quantifier * (a;) ’ 
should be read ' for all sets x ’ (assuming for the moment that the 
theory contains no non-sets) Nothing whatsoever is gamed by 
insistmg upon the reading *for all objects x\ In fact, quite the 
contrary, a great deal is lost What are we to include as ol^ects ^ 
Angels, dreams, dispositions, works of art, values, etc. 1 Bussell’s 
class of all classes which are not members of themselves ^ Sentences 
or mscnptions of such which say of themselves that they are not 
true ^ Clearly there must be some restnetions here to avoid incon- 
sistency, on the one hand, and to gam a pittance of clarity on the 
other Hence the phrase ' for all objects x * really cannot mean at 
all what Qmne apparently wishes it to Smtable bimtations must be 
imposed by restnetmg the variables to range over some fixed domain 
D* 

W’e see then that Qume’s readmg of the universal quantifier 
‘ (a?) ’ as ' for all objects a; ’ is not the “ best ” one ; it is not a “ clear ” 
one, nor m the strict sense is it even a meaiungful one. Similar 
comments apply to his readmg of the existential quantifier * (Ea:) * 
as ‘ there exists at least one object x such that *. All that can sigmfi- 
cantly be meant by the latter, m some L, is that within the domain 
D of i there is at least one ol^ect x such that 

If D is a domam of physical objects (in some sense), then and only 
then IS there connection between tbe existential quantifiers of L 
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and pbvdcal existence (in the sense in Trhich this may be spoken 
of in 2^). It is simply an error to suppose that this connection rests 
merely upon the existential quantifier Tdthout ^ecification of D 
and of L. 

The relation between the idioms * for all objects ’ and * for some 
object * or * there exists at least one object such that * in ordinary 
language and the quantifiers is much more distant than Quine 
thinks. In fact^ strictly Epealdng, there is no coimection at alL for 
we simply have no quantifier (with the intended interpretation) 
until a language-^stem L with a domain D is specified. Once it 
is specified, we may then study the interconnections between L 
and the rdevant parts of the ordinary language. But this is a 
TBiy complex type of interrelationship, which Quine’s comments in 
no way serve to illumine. Similar remarks, incidentally, apply to 
the interconnections between the truth-fnnctional connectives and 
the ordinary ” words ‘ and \ ‘ or etc. Logical analysts often 
speak as though there is a dose connection here, but predsely what 
this connection is is far from clear. The enormous complexity in the 
use and usage of words and phrases in ordinary language, even of 
such timple words as * and ’ and ' or militates against -^eir easy 
assimilation to a too dear-cut and indeed artifidal “ regimentation 

That Quine^s reading of the quantifier ' (a;) * as * for all objects 
X* IS unsound may be seen also by noting the way in which the 
quantifiers of L are given an interpretation within a systematic 
semantics. This is accomplidied by means of an aiequatdy defied 
iruth-concepf. In particular it must obtain within the meta-language 
that ' (®) — X — where * — x — ’ is a sentential Emotion of the one 
variable * a: is true vi L if and only if for all objects a; m D (of 
L), — X — 'W’e are adored that the universal quantifier behaves in 
its proper logical way by this principle of semantics. In fact the 
only method we have of assunng this, of giving the universal 
quantifier its proper inteipretation, is by means of such a ptindple. 
Perhaps Quine has in mind to achieve this in some other way, but if 
so he does not tdl us how. In particular Quine cannot take L as 
ordinary language without presupposing an adequate truth-concept 
for ordmary language. Ji^inst this presuppositiou Tarski has 
argued forcibly in § 1 of his Ber Wahrheitshegriffj^ 

Carnap’s dikinction between questions internal and external to 
a firamewozk or language-^stmn is useful here.- Prior to or inde- 
pendent of the selection of a language-system L with a domain D of 
ol^ects as its fundamental domain, the quantifiers are without 
meaning. They are ^ven meaning only with the formulation of L. 
t.e. by the explidt listing of the syntactical and semantical rules 

^ Tn Logic, Semaniics, MeiamaiJiemaiics (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1956), pp. 152-27S. 

2 See his “ Bmpiridsm. Semantics, and Ontology **, in lleaning arid 
Necessity, 2nd edn. (Un i vers it y of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956), pp. 
205-221. 
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detenmnative of L, But Qmne apparently mslies to give them 
meaning prior to and mdeed mdependent of such formulation He 
mistakes^ in other words, an internal matter for an external one 
The situation is much as though Qume would wish to give the 
integral sign sigmficance independent of the system of real 
numbers or the * e ’ of memhership signidcance mdependent of some 
specidc axiom-system for set theory. The quantifiers are like * J ’ 
and * € ' m havmg significance only withm well-specified language- 
systems The meanings m ordmary language which they seem to 
Imve axe usually rather mexact and either reflect the more technical 
meanmgs of some years hack or suggest more technical meanings 
yet to be given 

The pomts raised above seem rather crucial to Quine’s view as to 
the way m which logic serves as an instrument of regimentation ' 
for ordinary language In fact if the foregoing argument is sound, 
not very much of Qnme’s view as to the interconnection between 
logic and ordmary language remains "Sis view seems too simple 
and premature An adequate characterization of this mterconnection 
must await much careful work on the part of hnguisticians, logicians, 
and philosophic analysts But this will not be easy and we must not 
gloss over difllculties by refosmg the help and clarification which 
modem semantics can give 

K. M. Mabttx 

The University of Texas 



ON THE ALLEGED OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL 
JUDGMENTS 


Thebe aa oft-quoted passage of Bertrand Russell’s m whicli lie 
expresses lus dissatisfaction 'with the subjectivist approach in ethics 
Having argued that moral judgments simply express desires which 
one feels or wishes others to feel, he goes on 

But what are “ good ” desires^ Are they anything more than desires 
that you shared Certainly there semis to be something more Sup- 
pose for example, that some one were to advocate the mtroduction of 
huU-’hghtmg m tl:^ country In opposing the proposal, I should /ee/, 
not only that I was expressmg my desires, but that my desires m the 
matter are rights whate'Ter that may mean As a matter of argument, 
I eon, I think, diow that I am not guilty of any logical mconsistency 
in holding to the above (sc subjectivist) mterpretation of ethics and 
at the same tune expressmg strong ethical pref^nces But m feehng 
I am not satisfied I can only say, whde my own opinions as to 
ethics do not satisfy me, other people's satisfy me stiU less (“ Reply 
to Cntidsms ”, m Tht Philosophy of Bertrand Bussell ed Schilpp , 
p 724 ) 

Most recent writers m ethics, whilst sharmg m general Russell’s 
subjectivist approach, do not share his dissatisfaction 'mth it This 
18 not because they are simply tougher-minded subjectivists than he 
and so able to hold to their doctrine without experiencmg deviatiomst 
doubts , what some, at lesbst, of them claim, m effect, is that they are 
subtler-mmded subjectivists and so able to show that a moral judg- 
ment is, m fact, what Russell would have hked to think it was, namely 
something more ” than an expression of feeling or taste 
What I wish to pomt out is that two hues of argument, which have 
recently been taken to establish the objectivity of moral judgments, 
do so only m an unusual, restricted sense of that word, and it is 
misleadmg to suggest otherwise 


I 

One of these hues of argument concerns the reasons which are given 
for moral judgments Professor Paul Edwards, with exphcit refer- 
ence to the passage fcom Russell quoted above, states it thus 

My theory or Russell’s O'wn theory, supplemented by a consideratiou 
of the reasons for moral judgments, ea^y dears up the source of this 
dissatisfaction (sc Russo’s ) . . . “ The mtroduction of bull-fightmg 
m the Umted States would be a bad thing ”, m addition to expressing 
somethmg concemmg the speaker, makes some sudi objective claim 
as, “ The mtroduction of bull-fighting would lead to avoidable pam 
for innocent animals. . . ” Russell’s desire is objectively superior m 

the sense that its satisfaction would prevent the suffering of innocent 
AmTYifila , . . etc The satisfaction of his opponent’s desire would 
have altogether different consequences This is, I think, what 
Russdl means by “ superior ” m the sense of referent It is certamly 
the sort of thing that I would mean If the facts concerning bull- 
fightmg are as I described them a moment ago it is clear that Russell 
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IS right To the extent to winch an advocate of buU'fightmg means 
the same by “ superior ” he would be mistaken If he means some* 
thing different, then he may or may not be mistaken, but Bussell’s 
claim remams objective and true {The, Logie of Moral Discourse, p 214) 

The other line of argument concerns the umiersalisabiltty of moral 
judgments Mi Bernard Mayo says that, faced with the choice of 
calhng moral judgments subjective or objective, he would choose the 
latter [Ethics and the Moral L^/e, p 45) He is agamst subject- 
ivism ’ {ibid,). Moral judgments, in his view, are not quite state- 
ments of fact, but they are much more like statements of fact than 
hke expressions of feeling or taste (op. cU chap v) Mayo ffnds the 
ground for this m the required umversahsabihty of moral judgments, 
which he states thus 

A moral judgment must be umversahsable, firstly, m the sense that it 
apphes not to a particular action, but to a dass of actions . . . Sec* 
ondly, . . m the sense that it apphes . to everybody . . 

And . . thirdly . . m the sense that others besides the speaker 

are assumed to share it [op cit p 91) 

If Edwards and Mayo claimed sunply to be exphcatmg some of the 
conventions m accordance with which moral discourse proceeds, one 
could have no quarrel with them But they daim more than this 
Reason-gl^aDg and umversahsability are taken to constitute a 
radical difference betu'een moral judgments and expressions of 
feeling or taste, and, in Edwards at any rate, it is claimed that the 
ground for dissatisfaction with subjectivism, such as Russell felt, has 
been removed. 


II 

Factual reasons, howevei, can be given, not only for our moral 
judgments, but for our likes and dishkes also. 

Compare 

“ Strawberries are mce.” 

“ Why*” 

“ Because they are sweet ” 

with 

“ BuU-fightmg IS wrong.” 

“ WTiy*” 

“ Because it causes avoidable pam.” 

The reason-giving sentence, m each case, is factually true How 
Edwards says “ If the facts concemmg buB-fightmg are as I de- 
scribed them . it is clear that RussSl is nght . , Russell’s 
daim remains objective and true ” (op cit p 214) His pomt 
appears to be that the truth of the factual reasons which could be 
given for Russell’s judgment confers upon it an objectivity whidi 
does not bdong to expressions of feelmg or taste But, if the factual 
truth of " BuU-fightmg causes pam ” confers objectivity on the 
judgment, “ BuU-fighting is wrong”, then the factual truth of 
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“ Strawberries are sweet ” irnist confer an exactly similar objectivity 
on tbe expression of taste^ “ Strawberries are nice 
Now consider nniversalisability To say that “ Bnll-fightmg is 
wrong ” IS umversahsable is to say that there is a tiniversal moral 
principle which, together with a tme statement about certam of the 
non-moral charactenstics of buU-fighting, entails this judgment. 
The non-moral charactenstics may be exphcated one by one in 
discussion thus 

A “ Bull-fightmg IS wrong ” 

B ‘ “ Why do you say that^” 

A “ Because it causes pain ” 

B “ So you think acts which cause pain are wrong^” 

A ^‘Yes” 

B “ But you fought in the war. Why weren’t you a conscientious 
objector^” 

A ‘‘ That’s different I should have said that 1 think acts which 
cause pam that i£ avoidable are wrong ” 

B - But surely the war was avoidable* The Alhes could have 
given in to Hitler Do you think they ought to have done so^” 
A No. What I should have said is that acts, which cause pam 
that IB avoidable without great harm resulting, are wrong It 
would have done great harm to let Hitler have his way.” 

A’s universal moral pnnciple at last becomes clear it is that aU acts, 
which cause pam and are unavoidable and, if left undone, would not 
result m great harm, are wrong. Notice what B is really pressing A 
to do m the above conversation * he is pressing bim all the tune to say 
myre precisely what it is that he is morally for or agamst. 

Now, it IS surely possible to conceive of someone being pressed to 
say more precisely what he is for or against, not on a moral issue, 
but in a matter of taste. 

C • “ Strawberries are mce,” 

D . Why do you say that^” 

C Because they are sweet.” 

D “ So you consider sweet thin gs mce^” 

C “Yes” 

D “ But I just saw you refuse a humbug with a grimace. Surely 
you hke humbugs, if you consider sweet thmgs mce*” 

G “ No What 1 should have said is that 1 consider thmgs which 
are sweet and succulent to be mce ” 

D : “ Then you like grapes^” 

C : “No What I shoidd have said is that I consider things which 
are sweet, succulent, and red m colour to be mce ” 

This conversation is eccentric but not moonceivable K this way of 
tflllnrig gives A’s judgment about buU-hghtmg objectivily m the 
former conversation, it must do the same for C’s remark, “ Straw- 
bernes are mce ” m the latter conversation 
The differences m the way we talk about moral issues and the way 
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we talk about matters of taste are empirical. TVTien someone says, 
“ Strawberries are mce ”, we do not normally press him for his 
reasons or mast that he show us how the mceness of strawberries is 
an instance of some more general mceness. It is not logically un- 
posable to do so , it is ]ust that we do not 

in 

Wliy, then, are there these conventions of reason-givmg and 
umversalisability so far as moral judgments are concerned^ The 
answer hes in the fact that these conventions make it, on the one 
hand, possible always to open an argument, when someone has 
dehvered a moral judgment , and, on the other hand, impossible to 
r^ase to join m argument, once one has dehvered a moral judgment 
oneself 

In this connection, Mr. Jonathan Bennett recently made an im- 
portant point about the umversahsabihty prmmple He said that 
it should be reformulated thus . a judgment is a moral judgment only 
if the person who makes it accepts some umversal mor^ prmciple 
which, together with a true statement about some bvt not aU of the 
non-moral characteastics of the act or state of affairs bemg judged, 
entails this judgment If we read “ aU ”, instead of “ some but not 
all ”, then the judgment will apply only to this particular act or 
state of affairs, and it will be just a logical tnck to say that it passes 
the umversahsabhty test. In favour of his more careful formulation, 
“ some but not all ”, Bennett pomts out that a moral judgment on X 
will then not apply only to X but to other acts or states, which have 
certam non-moral characterisfacs in common with X, and conse- 
quently “ there can be moral argument ” (“ Moral Argument ”, Mind, 
vol. Ixix (I960)). Where A has judged X to be nght and stated the 
non-moral characteristics of X because of which he thinks it nght, 
it 18 open to B to adduce some counter-mstanoe, Y, which has the 
relevant non-moral characteristics in common with X, but which A 
does not judge to be nght We saw this happenmg in the above 
conversation about bull-fightmg. As long as -^e hst of non-moral 
oharactenstics is not so complete that it fit only X and nothmg 
else, the possibility of the counter-instance, and so of continued 
moral argument, remains open. 

Matters which we discuss m the universe of moral discourse are 
matters about which we want to be able to argue Hence the roles 
which make this possible We have strong desires here and want 
others to have them too. To make buU-fi^tmg a subject of moral 
discourse is to put oneself, and anyone who is prepared to discuss it 
with one m these terms, in a position where a decision has to be made, 
where this decnaion can be argued about, and where others can be 
persuaded to make it also This is certainly to differentiate it &om 
matters of feehng or taste m general Bnt does this make it another 
kind of thing altogether, or simply a member of a sub-class of matters 
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of feeling or taste, to whicli certain rules apply^ It is sigmficant that 
many moral issues were originally matters of taste m the accepted 
sense of that phrase For example, there ^vas a tune when it would 
have been considered a matter of personal mchnation whether or not 
one kept a slave , but a change in sentiment concermng their fellow- 
men who were slaves made some people begm to ask, “ But is it 
nght to keep a slaved” They had a strong desire to stop slavery and 
so they took the subject over mto the universe of moral discourse and 
began to talk about it in terms of nght and wrong They passed 
verdicts and mvited others to do so, gave and required reasons for 
these, and, in short, began to argue and persuade m all the ways 
which moral discourse makes possible 

IV 

If the alleged objectivity of moral judgments is taken to mean 
simply that, once we have begun to talk about some matter of taste 
m mord terms, we cannot say anything significant about it unless 
we keep the rules of moral discourse, then this is mdisputable But 
this IS not to abandon the subjectivist position in ethics It goes 
no way at all towards what has traditionally been meant by the objec- 
tivil^ of moral judgments, namely, that they are statements of fact 
known by a faculty of moral cogmtion It is cold comfort to the 
philosopher or plam man, dissatisfied, as BusseU was dissatisfied, 
with subjectivism, to tell him that, though he is merely expressing his 
own feelings, he is domg so m accordance with certam Imguistic 
conventions It may be that there is no comfort for him It may 
be that we should urge him to reconsider whether it is not enou^ 
that these matters which we call moral issues are ones about which 
he and others feel passionately But this much is certain if the 
objectivity which he would hke to think his moral judgments have 
IS to be established, it will have to be on grounds other than those 
which we have been considering. 

The University of Exeter 
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VINDICATION OF ETHICAL INTUITIONISjM 


Accobdikg to Professor Nowefl-Smith's critique of latuitiomsm 
[EtkicSj cliap 3) the Intmtioiusts cannot £com a direct intoition of 
moral facts derive the notioxi of actfaa]l 7 doing one’s duty. I might 
kno'w' that X is my duty as a piece of theoretical knoTrledge, jnst as 
I vonid kno\r any other soientifio or theoretical fact ; but the 
knowledge by itself cannot tell me why I should do X. From the 
knowledge that X is my duty, I cannot derive the ' ought namely. 
that I ought fo do X In this, NoweU-Snuth asserts, there is as much 
a ‘ gulf’ ox * gap ’ m. the Intnitiomst view-point, as in that of the 
teleological moralists 

In t^ essay I shall try and defend the Intnitionist portion against 
this antique, in the mam, by showing that there is no ^ gap " or 
‘ goK ’ mvolved in an ethics based upon Intmtionism In the first 
place I would like to mtroduce a distinction, which I consider to be 
of great significance, as much of the plausibility of Nowell- 
Sim&’s antique is due to the slurring over of this dis^ction The 
distinction is indicated by the recogmtion that the ^ gap ' may be 
shown to occur at two levels of moral discourse . th^e I call the 
ethical level and the meta-ethical level At the ethical level we are 
concerned with particulat moral acts in concrete moral atuations 
involving some Mamma or perplesity. The ‘ gap ’ is e^ressed in 
the question 1 see X is good, ot, X is my duty , but, why should I 
do X^ In the words of Nowell-Smith : “ But if ‘ X is right ’ 
and ‘ X is obhgatory ’ are construed as statements to the effect that 
X has the non-natural characteristic of nghtness or obligatormess 
which we 3 ust ^ see ’ to be present, it wo^d seem that we can no 
more deduce * I ought to do X ’ from these premises than we could 
deduce it firom " X is pleasant ’ or ' X is in accordance with God’s 
will ’ A gap of which ordinary langoage knows nothing has been 
created betxroen ^ X is obhgatory on me ’ and ‘ I ought to do it ’ ; 
and this gap requires to be bridged ” (p. 42). At thU meta-ethical 
level the ' gap ’ is espressed m the general question : “ Some things. 
I have now learnt, are right and others wrong ; but why should I do 
what 15 right and eschew what is wrong^” (p. 41). Nowell-Sinith 
himself does not seem to be ahve to the distmction between the two 
orders, although m different places he frames the two questions 
B^aratdy. 

In the hght of this distinction I shall be concerned with making 
the following two pomts : (a) For Intuitionists (as well as Tele- 
ologists) the more general qnestion, expressing the ' gap * at the 
meta-ethical level, is irrelevant, if not entirely meaningless. (6) At 
the etbical level the ‘ gap * or * gulf ’ does exist for the Teleologists. 
but not for the Intuitionists. 

Of the two questions, at the ethical and at the meta-ethical level, 
both Intuitaomsts and T^ologists are logically required to answer 
only the ethical question And the worth of neither is impaired 
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solely by lihe inability to answer the meta-ethical question. This will 
become evident if we begin with a dear realization that IntuitioiiisnL 
is an ethical theory (or, more precisdy, a theory within ethics) about 
methods for determining what things are good, or what actions are 
obligatory. It is one theory (within ethics) about methods among 
other theories. The Teleological theory (be it of the metaphysical, 
theological or naturalistic species) about methods or criteria is 
another competmg theory wiihin ethics. As such, it is beyond the 
scope and provmce of either theory to attempt answers to meta> 
ethical questions like ' TVhy ought one to be moral^ Why ought one 
to do one’s duty? Or : Wliy ought one to do the good^ In a very 
important sense Ethics may be said to be the science which is con- 
cerned with the analysis and interpretation of the Good and/or 
Bight ; hence, withm Ethics itsdf die above questions lose their 
motive. Gk)od and/or Bight are the basic concepts which underhe 
the moral activity ; they are the foundations upon which moral 
theories are founded. The function of moral theories is to hdp 
drcumscnbe Gk>od and Evil. But, both are withm the moral purview. 
Btence, the real antithesis is not between moral and unmoral, but 
between moral and non-moral. And, even if nihilism is a ‘ hve * 
altmmative, neither Intmtionism nor Teleology can help decide the 
issue — ^the answer remains outside the function of both these ethical 
theories. 

But within Ethics itself it is perfectly meaningful and legitimate to 
compare the two rival tbeones m order to decide the superiority of 
the one or the other. It is at the ethical level — ^the order of ethical 
discourse — Intuitionists challenge the claim of the Teleological 
moralists to have supplied better methods for the determmation of 
the Good or the Eight. The challenge rests on a pomt of logic 
shown by Hume and daborated by Moore as the 'naturalistic 
fallacy Moral discourse (if genume at all) is autonomous , any 
attempt to denve ethical categories 6:om non-ethical categones 
mvolves a gulf whidi cannot be logically bridged But, accordmg 
to Intuitionism there is no logical gulf mvolved m its own theory 

In a moral context, at the ethical level, when a person asks. What 
ou^t I to do? he means to ask What is morally the n^t tlung to 
do under the mrcninstanceB^ What is my dnty m this situation^ 
What is the good in this case^ Hence, the general assumptions 
underlymg the question are (a) the questioner knows, and does not 
doubt, that what he must do is the good or right (6) But, he is 
perplexed about what the good or nght is ik a. concrete moral 
situation, therefore, the questioner seeks knowledge of what the good 
or right is. Of course, the question might be addressed to another, 
or to himself by the questioner ; important is the fact of perplexity , 
perplexity, not whether he should do good and eschew evd, but what 
is good or light in the circuinstances which he must follow 

I will, now, first show that if this knowledge is secured through the 
teleological method, there will remam a logical gap in the theory, 
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a gap wHcli can only te bndged through, an intuition, proving tho 
autonomy of morals- Then, I \n31 go on to stow that not only is 
IntuitLomsm the only logically satisfy]^ theory, but that the leleyant 
knowledge supplied through the method of intuitionism does not 
leave us mth any logical gaps m the theory. 

The Teleological Analysis 

To the questioner 'who asked * *What ought I to do**, the Tele- 
ologist might answer . ‘ You ou^t to do X/ (moral judgement). 
Questioner ‘ ‘Why** Teleologist . ' X increases human happmess.* 
We see m this instances how th^e still remains a gap which Castrates 
the questioner's inquiry. By his query, ‘ What ought I to do*’, he 
wanted to know. What is the good/n^t/duty m this situation* 
But, the information he has obtained is about an act X which 
mcreases human happmess His mqnuy can only be satisfied if he 
can he shown that acts which mcrease human happmess are good/ 
n^t/duties — that there is no gap between acts which increase 
human happmess and goodness/nghtness/obhgations. But, as soon 
as the T^eologist attempts to bridge the gap hy advancing the re- 
quired premise (that : All acts which increase human happiness 
are good/n^t/dnties), the premise itself being a moral judgement, 
the Teleologicid moralist is required either to explam further on 
ideological grounds the new moral judgement, m which case the 
explanation is merely pushed back one step, ox, he must admit the 
mtmtioiial basis of his premise. Ethical categories, therefore are 
shown not to be derivatives and cannot be explained by pure tele- 
ology. In other words, as Moore did such a lot to clanfy, mora 
categories cannot be rednoed to non-moral categories Moral dis- 
course is autonomous 

NoweU-Smith himsdf agrees that “ the strength of Intmtionism 
hes m its uncompromising insistence of the autonomy of morals. 
Ethical sentences are not, as Moore dearly shows, p^chological or 
metaphysical or theological sentences.” Of course, both tlm Tele- 
ologist and the Intuitionist irnght . be mistaken about the objectivity 
of the moral consciousness, since both presuppose the answermg of 
meta-ethical questions. Both theories operate upon the basis of a 
metaphysical foundation. But, at the ethical level, Intnitioiiism, in 
spite of its mystical fiavour, is more satisfying, logically, than 
Teleology. The validity of the Intuitioiiist polemic against Teleology 
follows from the ultimate recogmtion that Teleology by itself, 
without recourse to a single mtmtioii, is impotent to explam the 
moral consciousness 


The Intmtionist Analysis 

lutmtionism involves no theoretical gap To the questioner who 
pked, * What ought 1 to do*’ the mtmtiomst answer would be : 
* You ought to do X *. Questioner . ‘ Why*’ Intmtiomst • ‘ X is 
good/nght/duty * There is no theoretical gap which frustrates the 
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questioner’s inquiry. By his question, What ought I to do^ he 
wanted to fcoow What is the good/nght/duty in this situation or 
conteict Once he ‘ sees ’ for himself that X is good/nght/duty, 
the further question, ‘ Why ought I to do X * becomes meaningless 
in the context- This question, it wall be remembered, is the question 
at the ethical level according to our distinction This question 
becomes meaningless as the point behind the question was that the 
questioner, as a person in moral perplexity, sought some definite ow- 
ledge as to what the right or good in the particular case was — and he 
has been supphed with the knowledge There is no inference and there 
IS no gap as the Icaowledge supphed is moral knowdedgo, or moral fact, 
not non-moral fact, as is the case with the Teleological answ^er The 
non-moral content of an answer to a moral question womld leave a 
gap and require an inference 

IntmtioDism, therefore, at the ethical level, mvolves no gap or 
gulf, and the question, ‘ I know X is n^t, but why ought I to do X^’ 
IS not so much wicked, immoral, sinful, inhuman ”, reactions 
anticipated by XoweU-Smith, as it is meamngless Nowell-Smith’s 
error hes, it seems to me, firstly, in overlooking the distinction I have 
introduced ;ui this article , secondly, in a false psychology He 
writes ** A new world is revealed for our inspection , it contains such 
and such objects, phenomena, and characteristics , it is mapped and 
described m elaborate detail No doubt it is all very mteresting 
If I happen to have a tlurst for knowledge, I shall read on to satisfy 
my curiosity, much as I should road about new discoveries m 
astronomy or geography Learmng about ' values ’ or ‘ duties ’ 
might well be as exciting as learning about spiral nebulae oi ■water- 
spouts. But wdiat if I am not interested^ Why should I do any- 
thing about these newly-revealed objects* ’ (p 41) But I suggest 
that this whole passage is based upon a totally false psychology of 
■fche moral situation, and on a misconoep'bion about what ■the appro- 
priate emotions are m the context. At the ethical level, when en- 
gaged in a situation involving moral choice, one does not view ■tlie 
moral world "with a detached ‘ interest * wonder ‘ curiosity or 
‘ excitement The appropriate emotion is one of anxiety, which 
ranges from perplexity and ■uneasiness to sheer moral agony Hence 
at ■the ethical level of a man engaged m a concrete moral situation, 
the question is not only meaningless, but absmd 
If it IS argued that the point behmd the question * I know X is 
right, but why ought I to do X*’ is the more general one of * WTiy 
should ango 7 i 6 do oAiythmg which he Imows to be good oi ii^t*’ 
Or, Why slio'uld one be moral* — this shifts the problem to the meta- 
ethical level. As already indicated, it is not the burden of Intuition- 
ism to answer this question, as the latter lies outside its scope. 
Considering “the function of Intmtionism as a method, it is a iivrong 
kind of question to feed to the method, and expect an answer. 

TJmversity of Bombay H N. Karakt 



AK BXEGETICAL POINT IN AEISTOTLE'S 
NICOmCHEAN ETHICS 


What does “according to the orthos logo^'' mejJi la Aristotle's 
IJicmnacJtean Ethics ? Ross translates : “ according to the right 
rule Nott a rule is something general, something of the form : 
“ In drcnmstances C. do A/‘ But if jphronisis or “ practical \visdom " 
(which involves a grasp of the orthos logos) gave ns roles, it would he 
reasonable to suppose that Aristotle wotdd give us some examples of 
them. But surely he does not. Therefore there is a presumption 
that the question : “ What does it mean to act according to the 
orthos logos ? ” cannot be answered by giving examples of rules 
action according to which would be such action. 

Now ^honSsis is handled in the Sixth Book as if it were (or were 
closely allied to) the ability to recognize things in general and goods- 
for-man in particular Phronssis^ or something very like it, is bound 
up with the ability to recognise chicken (114:1 b 19) or stagnant 
water (114:2 a 23). Therefore one is tempted to say that the phro- 
•mrnos or “ practically wise man is the man who can recognise a 
good-for-man when he meets one^ the man who^ in a situation in 
which it is better for man as a social creature to do A rather than 
B (because X, which A will further, is a good, whereas Y. which B 
will ferther, is not) recognises that this is the case, and. pursuing 
the good which he has recognised, acts accordingly. This suggests 
an interpxetatiou of “ according to the orf^os logos " as according 
to a correct appreciation of the situation On this int^retation 
the orthos logos is always particular. The orthos logos of this situatiou 
IS that it would be a pity if T were allowed to happen (and it would 
happen i£ B were done), whereas it would be a good thing if X were 
brought about (as it would be if A were done). Being in this way 
particular, Aristotle cannot (logically) give examples of “ what the 
orthos logos says for the orthos logos is not a fount of generally 
apphcable principles. Every situation has its orthos logos, which is 
the correct account of how the goods-for-man are disposed in that 
particular situation. The point of the doctrine of practical wisdom 
is that you cannot usefiilly generalise about how goods-for-man 
are disposed in S-type situations, since the recognition of goods-for- 
man as they occur in concrete sitnations is a matter of trciaed 
discernment (snch as young men cannot practise, etc,), I can only 
teach you to recognise chicken by taking yon round the poulterers! 

This is hackneyed. The point of this note is to draw attention to 
some words in Plato's Pkaedo which offer an interesting parcJleL 
The words occur m 73 a 9-10, Xebes is expounding the argument 
for imnortahty &om our alleged capacity for anawnesis or recollec- 
tion in the form in which (in fact) it occurs in the Meno. He says that 
^ you question men cnimingly yon can get them to tell you them- 
ever^hmg is ” (he goes on to mention geometry, so no 
doubt ** everytlung is hyperbole). Then he uses the words : '‘Yet 
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tliey could not do this \7ere theie not present in them knowledge 
and orthos logos.^^ Now it may be said that all that Soorates’ per- 
formance with the slave in the Mono proves is that the slave had 
powers of sound reasoning, and that therefore all that had to be 
present m him ” is understanding and sound reasomng — orthos 
logos therefore equals recta 9 atio. But although this is a fair comment 
for us to pass on the Meno^ it cannot be the comment that Kebes 
moans to pass, and ^'understanding and sound reasomng ” cannot 
be the translation of his “ epistS^ni and orthos logos ”, If the argu- 
ment IS to prove pre-existence (as Kebes takes it to do), it must do 
so by assuming that the abihty of the questionee to give the nght 
answers depends on pre-natal ocquamtance with the relevant facts 
That the slave should be able to reason correctly does not imply 
that he existed before he was bom , what shows this is the fact 
that it could at any time have been demonstrated by cunning ques- 
tiomng that he had the nght answers withm him, z.e. that he had 
ahxady hamt the right anwers. (Indeed the Me^w makes some play 
with the perfect tense of the verb to lea^ }i , 86 a.]- Now it may w^ 
be that Plato had come to think that this argument was crude 
(and this may be the reason why m the Phaedo, he, cit , Socrates goes 
on to suggest " what may be a more convincing form “ of the argu- 
ment from recollection) , but this does not alter the fact that he 
cannot mtend that Kebes, in his exposition of the “ less convmcmg 
form of the argument, should mean “ sound reasoning ” by orthos 
hgos. It must be Kebes’s pomt that a man could not answer correctly 
ii^ess he had at some time become acquomted with the nght 
answers. We must therefore construe his phrase “ knowledge and 
orthos logos ” m terms of pre-natal acquaintance with the facts, and 
therefore oitJws logos must mean " a correct account ” of whatever 
it IS Here then is a case where orthos logos has no tendency to 
connote “pnnciple” or anythmg of a general kmd, but where it 
stands for somethmg entirely particular Any suggestion that the 
slave does what he does by applying general prmciples of any kmd 
ruins the argument, which depends on pre-natal acquaintance with 
particular facts. 

An obvious counter to my argument is that Plato’s habitual 
looseness of expression is greater tlmn to permit one to infer from his 
choice of a phrase m a given logical context that the phrase is able 
to bear the meaning which the context requires it to bear. But 
unless one is wilhng to use this counter, then it would seem that 
we have here a use of oiiJios logos to mean “ correct account of this 
matter ”, and that this would therefore be a parallel to the use which 
we thought we found in the Ntcomachean Ethics 

I. M. CnoMBiE 
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A NOTE ON OBYERSION 


Ebce^tly a logic lias 1)6611 proposed that admits smgular teims 
that denote no^nng.^ Ixi such a logic there is a certain problem 
regarding obveision 

Suppose that statements of the form ‘ ’ are mterpreted in such 

a fashion that they are true if and onlr if the term that plays the 
role of ' X * denotes somethmg to 'which the term that plays the role 
of ' f ^ IS applicable, but false if this condition is not fnlfilled. 

If now we have a smgular term, that does not denote, such as ‘ c ’ 
for Santa Claus, then the following two sentences are not materially 
eqmvalent . 

rwMc (1) 

i(rwM3:)c (2) 

By the above agreement concermng a necessary and suf^cient 
condition that a statement of the form ^ £s ’ be true. (2) is false, 
smce by assumption ‘ c ’ denotes nothing, and hence denotes nothmg 
to which * x(i*^Mx) ’ IS apphcable By tlus same agreement, and the 
farther one that a statement is true if and only if its demal is false, 

(1) IS true. 

It appears that a logic that admits smgolar terms that do not 
denote, must either repudiate at least one of the two agreements 
above, or not allow obversions £com a premise snch as (1) to a 
condusion such as (2). 

A logic that allows such non-denoting terms can without harm 
permit an inference from (2) to (1) smce in this case the premise 
IS false if the singular term m question does not denote, while the 
inference is vahd m the usual way if that term does denote 

The difficulty of disallowmg an inference such as that from (I) to 

(2) can be met by adoptmg Qmne’s device of constming all singulai 
terms as abbreviations for deffioite descriptions If this is done, 
the scopes of the definite description abbreviation c ’ are such that 
(1) is true and (2) is false. This device will not, however, meet the 
following difficidty which is very smular to the one above concerning 
obveraon 

There are many dyadic relations (such as ‘ beheves m * worships 
etc ) with which it appears that one can form many true statements 
having at least one argument that is a smgular term that denotes 
nothing. Let us assume that ‘ Fancies worshipped Zeus ’ is such 
a statement. This sent^ce might with obvious abbreviations, be 
wntten 

Wpz. (3) 

^ The, Logic of jBxiVfcncc by Henir S Leonard, Plulosophical Studies, vji, no 4 
( 1956 ), 49 - 64 . 
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By a logical principle similar to that by which one pa^es from 
(1) to (2), we may pass ftom (3) to : 

K{WpK)z, (4) 

If we still hold to the first agreement above concerning the conditions 
nnder which a statement of the form “ fs ’ is true, then (4) is false 
since denotes nothing. If the device of taking all singular 
terms as abbreviations for definite descriptions is adopted, then 
(3) and (4) have the same truth value, and aU such statements as 
(3) are f^e. 

E. Jokes 



SALVAGING THE “ NOOSPHEEE ” 


The cntioal notice by Professor Medawar of Teilhard de Chardin’s 
The Thenomenon of Man (Mikd, Ixx, January 1961, ^ 

blockbuster which reduced its target to a pile of rubbish I have no 
desire to adrocate a rebuilding operation But I would bke to 
propose that one item might be salvaged firom the rums and made 
available for use m connection \nth evolutionaTy theory i reter to 
Teilhard’s concept of the “ noospheie” _ „ „ y, i 

The background of my proposal is the following It can be 
accepted as a historical fact that one species of animal on ea^, 
Homo sapiens has outstepped aU others m the ma^tude of the 
changes xrhich have occurred in its way of life durmg the last 50.U0U 
years The changes are usually said to constitute the process or 
cultural evolution It is also a fact that there exists ^pr^ent no 
comprehensive explanatory theory of that process The best we 
have are a few clues about some of the causal factors [e g tool-umng, 
tool-making, communication by speech and language, ete) 
determined the course of human evolution from the Paleolithic 


penod onward . _ ^ 

Under these circumstances it is desirable to have available a 
number of theoretical models in the hght of which e:q)l^atory 
hypotheses can he formulated This is a familiar state of aftiBirs m 
the natural sciences when they are m a formative stage, as the 
sciences of man certainly are Now it seems to me that the except 
of the noosphere, freed from the mystical association of The Pheno^ 
menon of Man and given a certam degree of precision, might smrve 
as a useful model for anthropologists, somolo^ts, and psychologists 
who undertake to theorize about cultural evolution ^ 

What does the model amount to ? Briefly, it is built on the 
classical representation in geology of the earth as a sequent of 
concentric, spherical shells or envelopes — bary sphere, lithosphere, 
hydrosphere, atmosphere and biosphere The last of these, mtro- 
duced by the geologist Sness, was designed to represent the envelope 
of oigamc matter which ongmated and spread aronnd the globe 
during the Pre-Cambrian era What Teilhard proposes is that we 
regard the process of cultural evolution as having generated^ another 
planetary envelope, distmct from but superimposed on the bicKphere, 
a “ sheet of hnmanized and socialized matter ** which he caUs the 
“ noosphere ” The title seems reasonably apt smee the noosphere 
is exclusively the product of Homo sapiens, and embraces not 
technological but also inteUectnal and social creations Viewed 
kistorically, the noosphere is the ensemble composed of evolving man 
and Ins various cultures ^ i j i. 

There seems to me no mtrmsic reason why this model should be 
associated with the dithyrambic and irresponsible language which 
Professor ^ledawar rightly condemns m Ins review'. On the con- 
trary, the model might enable the sciences of man to speak in fruitful 
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ways about tlie process of cultural evolution, and so to move towards 
filling in some theoretical gaps If we are ever to have a unified 
theory of evolution we need all the ancillary devices which look 
pronusmg The noosphere strikes me as one such device and hence 
worth salvaging from the debns of The Phenomenon of Man 

Umveisity of Toronto T A. Goudge 



COEOLLAEY TO GOODMANS 
EXPLICATION OF ‘ ABOUT ’ 


PoB Professor Goodman,^ “ S is absolutely about ft if and only if 
some statement T foUo^vs from S differentially with respect to ft 
where ' a statement T follows from S differentially with respect to I 
if T contains an eicpiession designating ft and follows logically from 5, 
while no generahzation of T with respect to any part of that espres- 
sion also follows logically from S \ ’W'e answer here a question 
which Goodman leaves open, showing that if a statement S is 
absolutely about I its negation must be also. 

Now regardless of its complexity, 8 can be eapressed set-theoreti- 
cally But smce differential imphcation turns only on the logic of 
quantification and identity, we may signify membership by a 2«place 
predicate ' E ’ governed by no special axioms (Example ‘ The 
class of cows IS amorphous and Hermione and Sappho are distinct 
cows may be represented as ‘ Exw Eyx . Ezx . y^z ’ ) Thus repre- 
sentation of jS as a quantificational schema (possibly with identity) 
Slices for consideration of all questions of ddfferential imphcation 
"W'e shall follow Quine® in imdemtanding implication as vakdiiy of 
the material conditional, so that T follows logically from (is implied 
by) S just m case 5 D T is vahd ® 

It will therefore suffice to show that if a quantificational schema 
S imphes some schema T without implying {y)Tj then there is a 
schema 22 such that — S imphes 22 without implying (y)22 This is 
eqmvalent to the following If (1) — 8 imphes the umversal quautifica* 
tion with respect to y ’ of every schema which it imphes then (2) 8 
doesalso Nowif(l)then— Nmustmparticularimply (y)— 5 Butin 
this case 8 imphes (y)jS (by an argument given below), and then if 8 
imphes T we have the validity of S D ( 2 /)S, jS D T, [y) (B D T), 
{y) S D (y)T, and 5 D {y)T, i e , the imphcation of (y)T by 8 
To complete the proofwe show that 5 D (y)Sis vahdif— jSd 
IS If — jS 3 {yy-S isvahdso must be {y) (— S 3 ( 2 ^)“S) andits equi- 
Talent(3y)— S D {y)—S IfS O (y)jS were nom^d there would be 
an interpretation J makmg 8 true and {y)S false Then J would make 
(2^) — 8, and — S, a contradiction 

The argument can be extended to cases in which logical truth (and 
l^ce differential imphcation) is construed in terms broadei than 
those of quantificational vahdity 

Goodman “ About ”,3kli2n>,l33:( January 1961), pp 1-24 lam 
^ Professor Goodman for showing me his manuscript prior to its 

V. Qnine, Methods of Logic (New York, Holt, 1950). 
e use the obnous use-mention conventions accordmg to which ‘ S O 
names the conditional with S as antecedent and T as consequent 

doling Hoplins XJnnersity 


J. S Ulltax 



VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICE 

FhaioamnoJogicaJ Move^ncTit : A historical introduction, Bv 
Hssbeut SriEGEiBESo, The Hague : Martinus !Najhoff. 1960, 
(Collection Fh^cnomcnoiogica^ n, 6), 2 rols. Pp, xxsii ~ 735, 

This is a hook 'srhieli is long overdue, Mr, Spiegelberg has attempted 
TO TvdTe a idsToiy of the Phenomenolo^cal movement vhich wall 
salso serve to provide some elements of a defciition. He provides a 
series of related studies of the major, and manv of the nainor hgures 
of the Pheuomenolorical movement- crowned with an attempt, in 
the last chapter, to outline the phenomenological method as it 
emerges out of this hisiorv, 

The coverage is remari^hly complete and at the same time veiy 
fair-minded and accuiaTe, AB the major figures are treated at some 
length — Husserl himself- Scheler, Heidegger, as well as the fore- 
runners Brentano and Stnmpf and the major French practitioners, 
Sartre and Herleau-Ponty, TVhile each figure is studied principally 
as a phenomenclogist — whether or not phenomenology is or has 
remained central to his work — Spiegelberg has steered a dmir ably clear 
of the obvious aTtendant danger — the ” touching up of the thought 
of the various proTagonists so as to make them sit more happily in 
the same tradition. On the contraiy, each figure is understood 
scrupuloi^ly in his own terms, and given a chance, as it were, to bid 
for onr respect. Spiegelbeig* s feir-mindedness even holds good m 
face of the sordid political behaviour of Heideg^r in the early Xazi 
period and his shabby treatment of Husserl, This is mentioned in 
pasting with the greatest restraint and matrer-of-factness. a bio- 
graphical fiiCt which is useful in understanding Heidegger — Spiegel- 
berg throughout provides the indispensable skeletal facts about the 
major figures — but not the occation for the comment that most of us 
would have found irxetisrihle, 

But on purring down this two-volume work one is almost left with 
the imprestiou that Spiegelberg's very accuracy has defeated his 
second purpose — providing us with an idea of what phenomenologv 
is. In fact the thinkers studied are so disparate that it is difeult 
to see the thread of unity underlying all their work. The picture is 
iuTther complicated by ihe fact that for some phenomenology is only 
parr of their work, or only occupied them for a period of thtir 
devtiopment (c-^, Sehder. Heidegger), Spiegdbeig, tiierefore, opens 
his last section, detigned to give the reader some guide as to what 
phenomenology with some embaxa^ment : 

The precedii^ aceoTmt of the Phenomenolo^cal Hovement could 
eatilyhate given the imprestiou that all there is to phenomenology is 
its Ifeimy as eispiessed in the mnltifarions and fixrid ideas of simdiv 
pl:enomenolo.ti5is, Sndi an impie^on even contains a contiderable 
amount of truth {p. 653), 

The reader might be tempted to condude that this is the whole 
truth- but Spa^berg believes that some common elements can be 
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abstracted After rejecting tbe course of defining phenomenology * 
by a Biumnary of its results he singles out as the ^ characteristic 
core ’ the phenomenological method The rest of the chapter is 
devoted to a clear and detailed outline of this method. 

But a question remains . is it possible to define phenomenology 
simply by the phenomenological method, that is. in abstraction from 
certam behefs about the adequacy of this method to solve certain 
perenmal philosophical problems ? Can one abstract the method 
from the doctime which alone can induce one to practise it I 5Ir. 
Spiegelberg s discussion does not seem to yield a definite answer on 
this pomt. On one hand he starts to ontline the doctrinal basis of 
the method m a section entitled The phenomenological method as a 
protest agamst reductLonism ’ (pp. 656-658). But this ontline is left 
mcomplete Some doctrmes mcompatible with phenomenology are 
identified but not its aims and aspirations. Thns it is made clear 
that phenomenology opposes the principle of Occam's razor on the 
level of the phenomena , it may be laudable to cut down the number 
of explanatory hypotheses to the minimTim possible, but this principle 
cannot hold good for the phenomena of experience — if one's aim. 
that is is to discover the nature of that experience. Similarly a 
protest IS registered agamst the traditional empiricism m its account 
of the nature of experience precisely in that it has not been empirical 
enough in that it has proceeded too much by reasoning as to what 
we must perceive according to a certain theory abont the perceiving 
process, and too little by an actual examiuation of what perception 
IS really like. Thus Mr Spiegelberg singles out for attack, e.g. the 
“ sense-organ bias \ the principle that nothing is to be recognized 
as a datum unless it can be assigned a specific sense-organ (in the 
biological organism) as its receptor " (?oc- ctf.). 

Now one might easily accept these criticisms as valid and take 
the corresponding wammgs to heart without adopting the phenome- 
nological method Thus to continue the above example, one might 
refose all traditional a priori doctrines abont experience and yet not 
turn to the intuiting of the phenomena as the means of access to a 
correct view. One might, for instance, turn to indirect experimental 
methods or to reasonin g from the structure of empirical language. 
These methods may be mistaken but they are not excluded by the 
simple fact that one rejects traditional empiridsm. The rationale for 
phenomenology must include more than the rej ection of reductionism. 

But Mr. Spiegelberg does not expand farther on the rationale for 
the method And perhaps this is because to expand farther would 
be to go beyond the area of agreement between the difierent practi- 
tioners But if there is no agreement among phenomenologists as to 
the rationale behind their procedure, then we cannot speak of (he 
Phenomenological school. It is doubtful whether we can even speak 
of a procedure or method common to the different members. 

One is strongly tempted to draw this last conclusion from Mx. 
Spiegelherg's account of " the method He outlines seven steps, of 
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which the first three are said to have been “ accepted, at least 
implicitly, and practised by all those who have ahgned themselves 
with the Phenomenological Movement ” (p 659) The later ones 
are only accepted by a smaller group The steps are . 

1. investigating particular phenomena 

2. mvestigatmg general essences 

3. apprehending essential relationships among essences 
4 watching modes of appearmg 

5. 'n'atching the constitution of phenomena m consciousness 
6 suspending behef m the existence of phenomena 
7. interpreting the meaning of phenomena 

All these steps are discussed m some detad, with an illustrative 
example runnmg throughout, the study of the phenomena of force 
Now steps two and ^ee — or at least the latter — do not seem to 
be pecuhar to phenomenologists They seem to be coterminous 
with the procedures of philosophical study and argument as these 
have been practised smce Socrates The charactenzatLon of what is 
being done (m this case ‘‘ mvestigation of essences ”) is partiGular to 
this school, but this by itself need not alter the way m which this 
study IS earned on Mr Spiegelberg’s illustrative finding s concern- 
mg force seem to confirm this The mvestigation, he says, 

miglit lead to such insights as essentially force is extended over an 
area , essentially it has mtensity ; essentially it can mcrease or 
decrease ; essentially, it can never reach an absolute maxiTninn 
(P 681) 

But such conclusions might also be reached by someone who claimed 
to be exa, mining the concept * force or the “ form ” of Force 
Steps 1, 4 and 5 are dearly m hne with phenomenology as a careful 
mtmtive study of the phenomena of experience, and step 6 is cenlral 
to HusserFs philosophy. But premsdy here it becomes dubious 
whether these are generally practised or whether, even where there 
is verbal agreement over practice, the different thinkers are really 
talkmg about the same thmg Thus Mr Spiegelberg’s account of 
step 6 (the &po6hi) seems to relegate it to the status of an accessory but 
not mdispensable help to the earlier ones , that is, it may help to put us 
m the right frame of mmd, prising ns free from our presupposiiious , 
but this IS hardly what the epocJiS meant for Husserl who made it the 
gate of entry to the whole transcendental fidd and thus to the very 
centre of phenomenology With this difference m aun, can it be 
said that we are still taUmg of the same procedure ^ 

Step 6 is, of course, not one of those which Mr Spiegelberg would 
daim are common to aU phenomenologists ; but even when we turn 
to step 1, which alone among the &st three seems pecuhar to 
phenomenology, one ca^ raise doubts about its generahty It is 
highly doubtful whether one can say that, e g Merleau-Ponty or the 
post-war Sartre have practised this as it is described here 

And as for step 7, it is feankly confined to those thinkers loosely 
called “ existentialists 
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At tlus point one might seem forced to the negative conclusion 
which jMr Spiegdberg wishes to avoid, that there is httle in common 
among phenomenologists save the name . But this would probably 
constitute an equal and opposite over-statement In fact the return 
to mtuitive study of experience has played a role in a number of 
different philosophies and has served to advance a number of different 
philosophical concerns, but these are not without some connection with 
eadi other, and the movement can be seen as devdopmg m a certam 
wav What one can take issue with is the thesis that the phenomena 
olo^cal movement has shown continuity m its research, applying 
the same method to wider and wider fields of phenomena and attempt- 
mg to accumulate results of an agreed kmd , that, in short, it has 
behaved as the type of movement of research that Husserl envisaged 
I am not sure that this is I\Ir Spiegelberg s thesis, but some of the 
thmgs he says seem to give the impression that the movement can 
at least be usefully looked at m this way (e g pp 64A ff) At any 
rate, this strong thesis seems to me to be unfounded 

In fact the return '' to the thmgs themselves ”, to the mtuitive 
study of ordinary experience, has played many roles First it has 
played that of a hberating idea winch re-opened the road to philo- 
sophical research m what to English philosophers should he a 
perfectly straightforward sense, although earned on under the 
foreign baimer of intmtion of essences The history of philosophy 
seems to show that philosophy itseK is constantly in danger of bemg 
lUegitimately absorbed mto some related positive study or of becom- 
mg the prisoner of some blinding presuppositions, and therefoie to 
stand m need of some hberatmg idea winch by providmg a radically 
new (relatively speaking) account of the subject enables it to hegm 
agam Just as the idea of the Forms enabled Plato s Socrates to 
break away from the stultifying debates between Eleatics and 
Herachtans, and the mtuitions about language as a tool and language- 
games enabled Wittgenstein to break with logical atomism so 
phenomenology was the road by which Husserl broke with psycho- 
logism, the impenahsm of genetic psychology, which seemed to 
threaten logic and philosophy m the Gfermany of the time 

To some this seems to have been the mam place of phenomenology 
in their thought Thus of Husserl's early disciples and sympathizers 
m the first decade of the century, many did not follow him mto the 
fiirther reaches of transcendental phenomenology. But for Husserl 
himself hberation was just a stage He went on to conceive of 
phenomenology as an essentially new beginning in epistemology, and 
as a way to make philosophy a “ ngorous science ” to begm from 
^0 without presuppositions and build up a body of firm knowledge. 
Jhis lay bemnd Husserrs growing invocation of Descartes as a 
forermmer 

In this penod, which begins roughly with the Ween, published m 
Husserl attempts to go beyond a mere study of " essences ”. of 
the concepts of empirical description and logic, and to discover by 
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intuitive study how they arise and are formed, how they are “ con- 
stituted ** in consciousness To descnbe the enterprise in terms of 
its relations to Kantian philosophy — a, relation of which Husserl was 
more and more aware — one could say that he attempted to submit 
the " concepts of the understanding ” themselves to intuitive scrutiny 
m order to study their genesis The pomt of the epochs was to open 
this new field of study The idea behmd the “ bracketing ” or the 
suspension of behef m existence was not that of Descartes, ze to 
discover what could resist the solvent of doubt and thus be said with 
certainty to exist This would be to remain still m the “natural 
attitude ” m which consciousness was considered another “ sub- 
stance ” alongside external objects This point was a “ conversion ” 
from all questions concermng existence to a pure study of the phen- 
omena and their constitution 

This long journey mto transcendental subjectivity seems to have 
been designed to permit a return, enriched with a firm foundation 
for knowledge, with a resolution of the “ crisis ” of science But 
the enterprise does not seem to have succeeded Husserl, so to speak, 
never came back 

Thus phenomenology has been used as a hberatmg idea and as the 
foundation for a new epistemology With modem French pheno- 
menology we seem to have yet a '£ird type of philosophical concern, 
the attempt to work out an adequate philosophical anthropology 
For Sartre the central problems seem to centre around the relation 
of subject to object, the problem of human freedom , with Merleau- 
Fonly the aim has been the discovery of a third way between the 
mechamstic notion of man which flows from “ scientism ” and the 
ideahstic duahsm which has often been opposed to it This is why 
French phenomenologists have shown an intense interest in Hegel 
and the young Marx — even to the pomt of clanmng to see more than 
a verbal resemblance between tiie Phenomenology of Mind and 
Husserl’s work — ^while Husserl had httle tune for these authors 
For Merleau-Ponty the pomt of phenomenology or the return to 
everyday eicpenence is not to open a new field of research but to 
build from the fact and nature of unreflective experience the notion 
of man as “ existence ” or “ ilre^au-monde ”, which is neither 
materialist nor ideahst Thus while Merleau-Fonty agrees with 
Husserl that phenomenology is a return “ to the things themselves ”, 
a return from the type of scientifio theory which tells us what human 
experience must be hke in virtue of some explanatory theory, he does 
not beheve that the correct view is estabhshed as correct on the 
evidence of intuition, but rather by philosophical argument, eg 
from the defimtion of consciousness as “ mtentional ” or from 
scientific findmgs Thus Merleau-Fonty ’s first work, La StrucAme 
du Oompml&merd^ was an attempt to define his theory of hvmg 
orgamsms, argumg from the results of psychology and biology, and 
there is nothing specifically phenomenological about this procedure 
In Merleau-Fonty’s view it would seem, the phenomenological 
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conversion, a fresh look at the facts of expenence free from 
scientistic prejudices, is essential if one is to understand his philo- 
sophical anthropology, but the probative weight of this theory does 
not rest on the intuition thus gained 

Of course the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty cannot be identified with 
that of French phenomenology as a whole But it is a significant fact 
for the history of the movement that the dominant figure of this 
school, and indeed of all French philosophical thou^t m the post- 
war period, should have travelled this distance ficom Husserl XVlile 
for the latter phenomenology is an epistemologically privileged 
startmg pomt opening the way to a rigorous science, fox the former 
it IS a conversion which is justified aftocwards in the comprehension 
of the human condition which it makes possible At th^ point it 
becomes difficult to see these two figures as labourers in the same 
vineyard puslung forward on the same line of research It is not 
only that the central concerns have changed, the very idea of what 
phenomenology is has changed as well It wonld be misleading to 
say that they held m common the phenomenological method, because 
for Merleau-Ponty and many of the French scffiool, phenomenology 
can no longer be characterized as a method ; it is more m the nature 
of an onentation or startmg point 

There seem to be grounds therefore for questioning Mr Spiegel- 
bergs final mterpretation It may be more accurate to see the 
phenomenological movement as havmg undergone a far-reaching 
shift m direction — roughly with Heidegger or Sartre — which has 
broken the hue of continuity from Husserl If this is true then one 
would also see the future of the movement in a difierent light — if 
indeed, it has a future — as lying less m a continuation of Husserhan 
research than m a workmg out of the basic onentation of the French 
school But whatever the future of the movement, Mir. Spiegelberg’s 
comprehensive and careful account is essential to an understands^ 
of its past 

McGilJ XJmversity 


Charles Taylor 
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Inatioiml Man — A Stvdy in Existenhal Philosophy By Wiluam 
Baskett. Hememaim, 1960. Pp. 278 21s 

SoAiE Bnbsli and Amencan philosophers stall regard existentLoJism as a 
philosophical disease and it seems to be the ease that the academic doctors 
in this part of the world are still at the stage of receiviag second-hand 
descriptions of the symptoms and, hence, makmg doubtful diagnoses. 
There have been notably few attempts to open up the patients and thor- 
oughly explore the anatomical comphcations One current diagnosis is 
that *^6 writiiigs of philosophers such as Heidegger and Sartre result &om 
philosophic aphasia, producing a complete breakdown m the communica- 
tion of their philosophical opinions , another is that they suffer from com- 
pulsive abuse of language Occasionally one hears the more sophisticated 
view that existentialism is locked up m Cartesian subjectivity and mis- 
takes rhapsodies on the vaganes of peisonal experience for philosophic 
utterance. Whatever the justice of these cntiGisms, they all fad to atta(^ 
the writers concerned in those parts of then* work which have something m 
common with our home-grown philosophical writings, namely, pMo- 
sophical problems and perplexities 

Consider, for example, the problem of the existence of other mmds as 
treated by Mr Strawson m chapter 3 of his recent book Individuals 
Sartre, m VEtrs et le Niantn devotes some eighty pages of e^osition and 
argument to the existence of others I think it is dear ffom tiiese sources 
that there is a philosophical problem m common between the two writers 
Furthermore, it is worth noting that Sartre and Strawson agree m lejectmg 
certain answers that have been given to the question, “ How do I know of 
the existence of other mmds? ” For example, they deny that we know of 
this because we argue analogically ffom what we know of our own mmd 
and behaviour and also that we amve at this conclusion by an mductive 
argument that leaves us with only a probable conclusion to the effect that 
other mmds exist This is not the place to argue that Sartre and Strawson 
offer the same or similar solutions to this problem — ^£6r one thmg. the 
idiom is very different — but when Strawson says • 

“ . . we see others as self-ascnbers. not on the basis of observation, 

of what we ascribe to them on this basis ”, he seems to be saymg somethmg 
dose to what Saitre holds in saymg ; 

”... I organise him (the other) m the midst of the world in so far as 
he organises the world towards himself.” 

Agam with rdation to Sartre we could make out a similar pomt for 
affimties between Professor Hampshire’s views on freedom as expressed m 
Thought and Action and the view of free action that Sartre devdops m the 
later parts of L^Etre et le NeanU 

Consider, finally. Miss Anscombe’s accoimt of the knowledge we have of 
what at any given moment we may be domg m the sense of “ domg ” 
which piestqiposes that we are doing it on purpose or mtentionally This 
knowl^ge, she suggests, we have “ without observation ” Briefly and 
cruddy, we do not have to look and see what we are domg in this sense 
of “ doing Sartre has as one of the central pillars of his argument m 
UElre et le Eiant an analysis of this kmd of knowledge which he condudes 
is “ pre-reflective ” and qmte different epistemologically fi»m that “ reflec- 
tive” knowledge which constitates the natural smences Once agam, 
tiiere is common ground here worth mvestigation 
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In bnef, it seems to me that vrliat Tre now reqi^ are not blanket 
generahsations about emstentialisni or apologetic introductions to it, but 
rather patient and painstaking examinations of particnlar thinkers in the 
traditioii, earned on with an eye to the dominant concerns of British and 
American philosophy m this century. Too much exegesis of existentialist 
thought has set out to edify us with the insists of thinkers such as Hei- 
degger and Sartre, to inject some good red blood into the allegedly anaemic 
body of English philosophy. What should be realised is that analytic 
philosophy IS not so anaemic as is often supposed, nor does existentialism 
consist entirely of sound and &iy signifying little that is of philosophical 
value 

These matters have been mentioned to explam a sense of disappomtment 
erpenenoed after reading Professor Barrett’s book. This is not because it 
is a bad book of its kmd but rather because of the kmd of book that it is. 
At its best it might be said to be an introduction to the subject and at its 
worst good philosophical journalism It certainly belies the publisher's 
claim, pimt^ on the dust jacket, that the book contains “ a major and 
ongmal philosophie statement There is next to no textual analysis, 
references for passages cited ate rar^y given and, unlike most mtroductions 
to most subjects, there is no bibliography nor any sn^estions for forther 
leadu^ The sfyle is diSuse and a love of metaphor often obscures 
thoT^ts that would be more dearly expressed literally. 

The book consists of a senes of essays on leading tUp^mes fonnd in that 
group of wnters usually associated with existentiabtem, namdy. Kierke- 
gaard Nietzsche, Heidegger and Sartre, together wilh siddong glances at 
the history of philosophy and contemporary cultural manifestations often 
associated with this group of writers Jaspers is accorded no independent 
treatment 


Barrett begins with an essay m the sociology of philosophy which con- 
tends that emstentiabsm, m contrast with the prevailing “ positivistic and 
mlytic” schools of '‘academic philosophy”, is “able to cross the 
tton^ ftom the academy mto the world at large Existentialism, 
according to Barrett, is m revolt against the oTersanplified rationalism of 
po^nsin and Marxism, seeking to bring before ns “ aU that is dark and 
^^nabfe m man’s existence He then proceeds to mte three mam 
Motors in the growa of this philosophical genre ; they are the deehne of 
toU^n, the rational ordering of soaety (m Webers sense of ‘ rational ’) 
and the discovery, ^bohsed m Godd’s theorem and thepiinraple of com- 
physics, of “ a flmtude at the heart of sraence ' . 
proceeds to ate “ the tesJamony of art ’ . seemg m the nork 
order Dadaists and pmnilavists an impatiaiee lath 

a^d ProP'^on and a, predilection for chaos, concreteness 

todnle^^i^iiff ohref d^ct of this part of the book is its ready 
facile gen^ation where matters of complex cultural 
*5® <i*>P<aoa of too simple a thLy as to the 
Barrett “’tr 1^* a® possible to argue eott/ra 

Sn o^for^VnT*^ m their pr^ a p^- 

^etC proportion One mi^t also cite 

Plai-s It h»Vw™ 0®!^ oonsteuotion of certam of Sartre’s novelB and 
he obae£d^^^5u“^ .^ractensto of Western art in this century to 
“uac, w heeans& say, in 

sought the delmeation • Jut rather because artists have 

8 rue delineation of new forms " The dialectic of the expected and 
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the suipriBing in art^ leading into the construction of neir forms and 
frameworks, in their turn to be expanded and experimented with, is a 
constant feature of the history of art and is not pecuhar to this century. 
Nor IS it correct to say that, ‘ DXodem art has discarded the traditional 
assumptions of rational form ’ Worthwhile art has never hved by any 
diet as thm as this and 1 cannot see that the form of Faulkner’s Th^ Fable 
or Kafka’s The Castle is any more or less ' rational ’ than that of, say, 
Tnstram Shandy or The Small House at Alhngton Faulkner certainly does 
differ from Steme and Kafka from Trollope but it is not helpful to describe 
the difference as one of more or less rationahty of form 

One final lesson to be drawn from this section of the book concerns the 


entirely respectable disoiplme 1 have already referred to as sociology of 
philosophy. Anthropologists go and hve with communities before ^ey 
proceed to expound the nature of the cultural patterns to be found there 
Lxvmg with a philosophical commumly seems to me to he an indispensable 
pre-requisite of analysmg it sociologically. One does not gather from this 
first section of Barrett’s book that his aoquamtance. m this sense, with 
posivitism and analytic philosophy is anjdihmg moie than the recollection 
of travellers’ tales 

The second part of the book where Barrett deals with the sources of 
existentialism is more convmcmg Beginiung from Matthew Arnold’s 
distmction between Hebraistic and Hellemstio forces, existentialism is 
regarded as providing the necessary antidote to the cool and complacent 
rationalism of the Hellemstic tradition Barrett claims that traditional 
philosophy, particularly where it has been theological, has been under the 
doimnance of the Hdlemstio tradition Here Barrett draws very obviouslj’^ 
on what one can take to be Heidegger’s recent inteipietations of Plato as 
having substituted for the notion of truth as revelation of bemg the notion 
of truth as concept or proposition The chief defect of this way of looking 
at the history of philosophy is that it classes together philosophers who 
ought to be kept apart For example, where is Hume to be put on this 
plan? He seems to be both a rationalist m that he reasons and an exist- 
entialist m that he is sceptical about reason There is an existential 
flavour to Hume, but it hes not m him bemg on one side or the other of 
Barrett’s dichotomy, but rather m Hume’s recogmtion of a tension betw een 
the of reason and tendencies of another sort 

Barrett is more successful ”with the Christian sources of existentialism 


He finds these m the paradox of Tertulhan, St Augustme m theConfesstons, 
those theologians who have asserted the primacy of will over intellect and 
mevitably, the wntmgs of Pascal In this section Barrett mterestingly 
lir>Tra the Saitreiaii tag, “ Existence comes before essence ”, with the 
Thomistic view that the bemg of anythmg consists m its actus essendt 
Still, two points require to be made about this The first is that the tag 
comes from a popular lecture now repudiated by Sartre as an accurate 
account of his position and must he viewed m this hght Secondly, in so 
far as it affords a clue to the mterpretation of Sartre's thought it is mtended 
to apply not to bemg m general but to the bemg o£ the pour-soi as distinct 
from the bemg of the en-soi This distmgmshes Sartre’s view from the Thomist 
one very sharply, for m the latter case the pomt hdongs, I presume, to an 
account of bemg m general whereas m the former case it is the basis of 

Sartre’s fundamental duahsm. i 

Barrett finds a perpetual tension m the history of Christian theolo^ 
between an emphasis on “ the vital ” and “ the rational ” m man m 
existentialists, m Pascal’s tenmnology, side not with the God of the 
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philosophers but mth the God of Abrahaxa. Isaac and Jacob. It is sur- 
pnsmg m this connection that Barrett does not make more of the influence 
of existentiahst thought upon contemporary theology. Kierkegaard. 
Buber, Marcel, perhaps Tilh<^ and others are surely m part responsible for 
the rooted prejudice against any kmd of natural theology and rational 
elaboration of Christian faith 

The best parts of the book are the chapters in Trhich Barrett presents 
thumbnail sketches and mterpietations of Kierkegaard Nietzsche. Hei> 
degger and Sartre But here too there are mistakes and reckless general- 
isations Kor example, Kierkegaard is represented as ha^mg made “ the 
first radical reappraisal of the subject of truth ' smce Aquinas's De Yentate 
This issued, according to Barrett m Kierkegaard’s discoTeiy that rehgious 
faith iras a Aray of bemg rather than a matter of statements m 'nhich one 
professed to b^ere This seems cunous, for urhat is presented as a new 
account of the conc^t of truth turns out to be an account of what it is to 
be rehgious as distmct &om what it is to have rehgious behef Further- 
more. it IS at least arguable that a necessary condition of bemg religious is 
haTmg some minimal behefs properly descnbable as rdigious beh^. 

The chapter on Nietzsche mterprets lirm mamly &om the standpomt of 
Ecce Homo and Aho Sprach Barrett correctly stresses the complexities 
of Nietzsche's atheism and. despite first appearances, the systematic nature 
of his thought The meonmg of “ ihe' \fi31 to power is represented as 
Nietzsche's ironical comment on the dynamism of technological society, 
an mtei^retation due. it would seem to Heidegger Once agam little by 
way of textual evidence is cited to support the interpretation 

With Heidegger and Sartre, each of whom gets a chapter. Barrett comes 
to two thinkers m whom the autobiographical urge is much less obvious 
than m the cases of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. Heidegger is presented 
as “ diggmg himself out ” from the rums of Nietzsche's philosophy of power 
The chief objection to this philosophy, accordmg to Heide^er. is that it is 
a product of the obsession of men with particular things which they strive 
to know only that they ma^^ master them and transform them mto mstru- 
mentahties Agamst this concern with particular things as mstrnments 
Heidegger recommends a return to bemg itself. 1 do not profess to under- 
stand this recommendation, though it appears to have afSmties with 
Parmemdean monism Heidegger has expounded his views chiefly m two 
ways ; the earher method approadied bemg through an analysis of human 
bemg earned out m a broadly phenomenological way. It is this appioadi. 
which mamly through Sein und Zeit, has had the greatest influence on his 
contemporaries though according to Heidegger himself this work has been 
taken wrongly as a philosophical anthropology by many of its readers, 
u hereas it was mtended as a prolegomena to ontology. Heidegger's later 
attacks on the problem of bemg itself take the form of mteipretations of 
philosophical utterances — mainly pre-Socratio — in order to reconstitute 
the attitude to bemg of tliose whose understanding of bemg had not been 
corrupted, as ours has, by the Platoiuc conceptual smokescreen Barrett 
makes much of the idea of a pre-conceptoal understanding of bemg. hut he 
never considers the obvious objection to this notion, that it constitutes a 
contradiction m terms Rather than to talk of a preconceptual under- 
standmg of bemg, it might be more accurate to speak of acquamtance with 
bemg 

An important part of Barrett s discussion of Heidegger concerns his 
views on language Barrett opposes Heidegger’s news on language to 

the various forms of semanticism now m vogue m this country and m 
36 
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The second of the aj^endices questions, . . one of the more entrenched 
dogmas of FosiUnsm and Analytic philosophy namely, that existence is 
not a genume predicate. Barrett correctly pomts out that on the Bussellian 
analysis Trhat disappears as a predicate m Socrates exists reappears in 
“ £x(x = Socrates) ” as a verb of sorts He then argues that the at- 
tempt to dii^ense \srxth the copula m formal languages requires that one be 
able to specify times numenci^y and by co-ord^tes m oider that one can 
get nd of tensed verbs involving the copula He rules out this possibility 
on the grounds that domg this presupposes something like a Hevioman 
absolute time and hence concludes tlmt the copula is an essential part of 
language Barrett builds on this a further contention that the possibihty 
of tensed verbs rests m turn upon our ability to say of anythmg that it is 
or IS not now The existence of the tenseless “ is beloved of the logicians 
as m 7 IS a prime number ”, Barrett takes as sho\rmg that the tenseless 
“ IS ” occurs onfy in statements that are not about existence as, for example, 
mathematical statements He concludes, somevliat rhetorically. so far 
as he logicizes, man tends to forget existence It happens, hovrever, that 
he must first exist in order to logicxze ”. 

Tins aphorism sums up Barrett’s account of existentiahsm He approves 
of it as an attempt to grasp the nature of the pnority to uhich it refers 
Li so far as Anglo-Saxon philosophy has been dommated by paradigms 
derived from the natural sciences. Professor Barrett is probably correct m 
holdmg that existentialism can provide a needful corrective to much 
philosophy vrritten m Bnghsh On the other hand, he neglects the correc- 
tives that have been apphed from vnthin this tradition Ih any case I 
doubt tbe usefulness of refemng largely to such enormous s t ravmen as 
existentialism and analytic philosophy If philosophers m this country 
and in the United States are gomg to learn more from existentialism than 
they have up imtil now, then what is needed are more detailed studies of 
existentialist contributions to common philosophical problems and not 
more general accounts, houever stimnlatmg they may be 

University of Manchester D R Bell 


ThePiohleinof Valve By A C Gkaham Hutchinson Uioiveraty Library. 

London, 1961 Pp 192 12s 6d 

The aim of this hvel 3 ' and mterestmg httlc book is to attend, in a manner 
the layman can appreciate, to an important question by which he is often 
troubled but to which contemporary British philosophy does not give a 
helpfril answer, namely, ‘ By what standards shall I live’ ’ The task is 
soon found, however, to involve extensive use of hnguistic analysis, and m 
the condudmg chapto the writer declares that he 1ms not really answered 
this important question, but has merely elucidated the rules and canons by 
which a sound answer to it would have to abide That is excessive modesty 
^Hus book would be much less stimulating and provocative had not its 
author frequently gone well beyond linguistic analysis The h n-ngiy sheep 
lookmg up to him do get fed (and strong meat a lot of it will be found by 
some 9 e g pp 82-84, 165-171, etc ) even though many of his handouts 
really are just recipes. 

The mam theme is the enunciation, m Part I, of the principles of critical 
judgment appropriate to “ prescriptive uses ” (p 18) of language, and their 
apphcation, m Part II to Morals, m Part HI to Aesthetics, and m Part IV* 
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to MetapiiTBics Kdilgioii, Mvth, and Mjstidsni. In chapter 2 of Part L 
Giabam^s main aim is to xefote the claim that &om descziptiTe premisses 
alone (pp. 24-25* 28-30) ire cannot deduce objective standard for preset^- 
tions induding moral judgments. His main target here is Hare whose 
view that reasons for presci^tions are still further presci^tions he rejects 
on the grounds that it would involve an infinite regress azzestable. 
Graham thinks^ only by a descriptive statement of a certain sort, namely, 
a statement about what the person in question likes or wants 

In chapter 3. Graham foimnlates the principles employed in judging the 
merits and demerits of the reasons someone may of^ in support of a given 
line of action. Under this head, he discusses three diff^ent things, hypo- 
thetical standards, necessary standards, and necessary premisses about 
ends. Hypothetic^ standa^ or principles ‘‘ are grounded m statements 
about the relations of means to end and about the wants and likipf^ of the 
persons concerned (p 32). Xecessaiy standards (“ which have nothing 
in common with Kant's categorical unperative ”) (p. 36) are ” correct 
a priori " because they are means to an individual''s ends whatever his 
ends may be. Terms such as * happiness ’ and ‘ freedom from worry ’ are 
names of ” necessary ends, which by defimtion are wanted and enjoyed ” 
(p. 34). Their analysis provides us “ not so much with necessary piin- 
c^les as with necessary premisses about ends (p. 34). That is to say, a 
person (logically) cannot but want to be happy or dislike being worried 
which, by Graham's simple Bdiaviouxist defimtions of ‘ want % ‘ like * and 
* enjOT ' (p. 31) entails his having a disposition to positive, prolonging 
action when he is happy, to negative corrective or escaping action when he 
is worried or afraid ^p. 31. 34. 35). 

Of oonrse. sometimes we may say that a man ' really enjoys making 
himsdf miserable ' . . . bnt the lust for misery cannot be whole-hearted, 
since if there were no conflicring impulse to escape this state it would not 
be misery ’ (p. 35). Such a man strug^es to reheve himself friom each 
worry even thou^ he loohs for another as soon as it is gone ’’ (p 35). 
On the basis of this Graham goes on to distmguish two v e r y general mu- 
tually opposed types of response to our environment and changes in it, 
^ Being on the ride of Life ’ and * Being on the ride of Death \ We respond 
in the former way if we are disposed to create rather than destroy, love 
rather than hate, be confident rather than doubt, trust rather than suspect, 
hope rather than fear (p 35). and so forth .And (oth^ thmgs being 
equal) responding in the positive way is justified^ in the negative unjustified^ 

because the former is the more enjoyable, and the capacify to choose it 
is the capacity for happiness ’’ (pp 35-36). 

Of couise, it is imposrible to deduce frum these necessaiy ends and 
necessary standards what people’s ends will in fact he at particular times 
or what they ought to be (p. 37). How, then, are we to <^oose onr ends? 
The answer is simple. Only some ends are capable of being chosen, and 
in their choice we use the oidinaiy standards, because “ ends which we 
choose are always means to further ends which we pursue without havmg 
chosen them' (p 37). Another kind of ends, our “inclinations and 
tastes ' (p. 37). are not subject to our choice : ive simply “ discover by 
self-examination " that we have them (p. 37) Such tastes also change, 
bnt thrir change is not the result of our choices. Of course, we can rec(^ 
and predict such changes m ourselves, we can even grade them as changes 
for the better or worse (pp. 37-38). as we can in the case of other people, 
bnt we cannot choose to have them or not to have them, as such evalua- 
rions prescribe Thus, the reason why we need not choose our end “ in 
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Eaastentiabsfc anguish, by an arbitraiy leap m the dark ” (p 37) is that 
one kind of ends aie chosen by reference to the ordinary standaids^ and 
the other kind are not chosen at all - “ it is simply a fact that I frant 
something and shall contmue to \rant it even if I strive to obey a standard 
Tchich forbids me to have it ” (p 38) 

In sum, the problems of judgmg prescnpfaons are reduced to ansTrering 
the three factual questions of what we really want, how much we want it, 
and uhat are the appropriate ways of obtaining it The excellence of our 
prescriptions depends on correctly estimating what the person concerned 
really wants, the proportions m whicli he wants these thmgs and then pomt- 
ing out the steps which wiU lead to the satisfaction of these wants m propor> 
tion to their respective magmtudes 

Xou , Graham’s theory — if I have understood it — seems to me open to 
serious objections In ‘^e first place, although our tastes are indeed not 
subject to choice, some are subject to modification and control If I 
regard as a change for the better a certam conceivable change m my 
tastes, say, from 'nhiskey to orange juice, and I know of steps capable of 
brmgmg it about, then I may decide to rid myself not mer^y of my addic- 
tion to whiskey, but even of my desire for it and of any enjoyment X mB.y 
now derive from diinkmg it Thus, the fact that I cannot at will choose to 
have or not to have certam tastes does not necessarily place these tastes 
beyond control m accordance with evaluative pnnciples Thus, even 
thou^, as 18 no doubt the case, there will at a given time be certam mclma- 
tions and tastes which we cannot change, even m this mdirect way, it is 
not by reference only to these that we decide m what direction to modify 
our controllable mchnations and tastes Surely we have better reason 
for seekmg ways of nddmg ourselves of the enjoyment of smoking than of 
eating, even though neith^ change be possible at the moment, Graham’s 
distmotion between ends which are and ends which are not subject to 
choice therefore does not get nd of the Existentialist’s embarrassment of 
excessive freedom 

It IS a corollary of this that m choosmg ends subject to our choice we can 
make mistakes of a sort other than the three permitted by Graham’s 
theory Suppose “ I choose to devote my life to the ambition of 
becoming Prime jllimster ” (chosen end) “ because I already want power, 
fame ” and so forth (unchosen ends) (p 37) Then I have made the first 
sort of mistake if becommg Prime IMimster does not give me power, fame 
and the rest, as I thought it would On Graham’s theory I must have 
made the second or third sort of mistake, “ if m fact the experience of 
power and fame proves unsatisfymg ”, for that shows that I nusdiagnosed 
my real wants, that I did not really want power and &me, or not as much 
as I thoi]^t I did (p 37} But does this follow^ dearly, I have made 
some kmd of mistake, but not necessarily either of the two. I need not 
have been wrong m thinking that I wanted fame and power • I may have 
been wrong m toanting them Perhaps I was not mistaken about uhat I 
really wanted, but %n reahy wantmg what I did Perhaps I should not 
have wanted them The unsatisfymgness of the expenence of power and 
fame may m fact brmg it about that I cease to want them, for I may have 
wanted them m the first place only because I expected them to be satisfy- 
ing, and they now prove not to be In his definitions of ‘ want ‘ like ‘ 
and ' enjoy ’ (p 31, also p 44) and m his example of someone’s choosmg to 
become Ptime Munster because he already wants power and fame (p 37) 
Graham qmte unplansibly identifies the magnitude ofauant with the degree 
of eaiiefyingness of the satisfaction of this want In his explanation of 
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comnutted talk must be solved by methods appropriate to it All ^ve need 
to do IS “ show that tlie standards by which we evaluate are as objective as 
the ontena by wluch scientists judge questions of fact ’’ (p 155} From 
the present pomt of view, criticism of a religion or philosophy of life is m 
the first place criticism of a way of fedmg and actmg, controlled and 
organized by emotive speech and gesture . 1 must choose my behefs 
by the necessary and hypothetical standards which govern other kmds of 
clioice ” (p 157) Such rehgious or metaphysical world-pictures have no 
pomt of contact with the world-picture of science, except where they 
arouse in us certam factual expectations, such as that the adventures of 
pleasant people always have a happy ending, or that there will be m this 
world reward ior the good and punishment for the wicked (p 157) Where 
a rehgious or metaphysical world-picture has sudi imphcations, it is 
subject to disproof by the sciences, and can often be shown to be false, as 
for instance the rehgion of the older parts of tlie Old Testament ” (p 167) 
If it promises reAvards and punishments ** m another world then the exist- 
ence of heaven and hell becomes a question of fact, and we are ba<^ where 
we started, in the spiritual world Arhich systematically eludes discover^' 

(p 157) The relevant kmd of criticism of metaphysical and rehgious 
world pictures pruned of such imphcations capable of confiictmg with the 
world picture of science, “ is to object that the implied attitude to life is 
self-oontradiotory, or does not take mto account the variety of human needs 
or IS ' Nay-saymg ’, ‘ on the side of Death or gives an outlet m fantasy 
for desires which should lead to action, or has imphcations for actionwhidi 
conflict with moral or prudential standards ” (p 168) 

Who should read this book^ The Introduction suggests that Mir 
Graham intended it for philosophical laymen, but the compression, the 
subtlety and complexity of many of the arguments, the things he takes for 
granted, would probably make it too difficult for the wholly unimtiated 
HoArever, I think it holds much for professional philosophers and for 
students, perhaps most for those who have not so far been especially 
interested m Educs and Aesthetics, for it is bound to stimulate &em to 
explore these fields furtlier. 

University College^ Canberra K. Baier 


Ow Experience of €hd By H D Lewis The Muirhead labrai^*' of 
Pli^sophy Allen and Untrai, 1959, 301 Pnce 30s. 

Philosophy and Religion By Johk Wilson Oxford University Press, 
1961 Pp vm + 119. 12s 6d. 

Christian Faith and Cheeh Philosophy 'Ey A H Abmsxrong and B A 
Markus Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960 Pp x -f 162 15s 

Introduction to Religious Philosophy By Geddes MacGregor Macmillan 
& Co Ltd , 1960 Pp. XVI + 375 30s 

1e it IS difficult to characterise Professor Lewis’s approach m a few words, 
that 15 primarily because he rejects all the tempting and popular shortcuts 
to Chnstian tlieism To beheve in God is not, on his view, to affirm a 
purely moral commitment^ nor is it to commend an arrestmg view or per- 
spective of the world as Ave ordmanly experience it it is to believe in 
a bemg who transcends tlie world, who is its iireducibly mystenous source 
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Despite tiie su^eskon of these it oids, Lei^ is does not invoke the traditional 
cosmological ai^ument to demonskate God’s existence Kather, ire are 
to meditate upon the vanous sorts of fragmentarmess m the uorld, the 
“ radical mcompleteness of explanations ”, and by a single movement of 
the mind perceive that these ivitness to, even demand, a ttanscendent 
being, himself perfect and complete To Lewis, this passage from the 


and sustenance of religious awareness It is not proof, though it is cogm- 
tive it is not emotion, thongh it is charged wi& religious wonderment 
The devebpment of reb^ is essentiaDy the artaculation of tins " insight ”, 
the pervermons of lehgion are the betrayals of it Although Lewis does 
not present a detailed Chnskan apologetic, he has many sane and lUuminat- 
mg things to say on topics like “ Experience and Images " (some sharp dis* 
cuasrnn of Austm Eaner) the “Abuses of Dc^a”. and on “Art and 
Religion ” He finds an easy passage fiom the strange and disturbmg 
quahty of some sssthetie expenenoe to the r^ous sense of the world’s 
contmgemy or dependence The central claim of the book— its account 
of transcendence— 18 both impressive and most elusive to assess Im- 
pressive, m that Lewis’s many formulations of it express, and evoke m a 
apathetic reader, expenences quite base to any Christian theism 
Euave, m that for all the rejection of traditaooal cosmological arguments, 
Lewis still uses the voeabukuy of those arguments— “ dependent ", “ de- 
rivative ”, “ complete ”, “ unconditioned ” He would reply that the 
movement of thought that cames us from the fimte to the mfimte is swi 
gernis God does not ‘ cause ", “ explain " or “ complete ‘ the world m 
any ordmary sense of these words , yet we have no othw words that take 
us any nearer our mark 

Wlmther one accepts this account wiR depend on how keen or monbund 
18 one’s own rdgious experience, and on one’s readiness or unreadiness to 
^true it cogffikvely, as Lewis, of course, does But the very nature of 
his case precludes the rigorous demonstration of this cogmtive status 
Professor Lewis, Mr Wilson argues that the case for theism stands 
or fells by the reasonableness of rrfigious behefe, “ facts ” (in his words) 

about the supematairal ” But wlmt kind of asaertmiiB are these state- 
m^ of behef ’ They are not explanatory— or God runs the nsk of bemg 
reduced to a this-wordly, creatuiely levd They are imt “ self-justifymg 
’«w adequatdy justified by appeal to authonfy. Wilson argues that they 
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cnuiengeis entardy wlevant to otir daims abont God Such claizus cannot 
be established on the basis of a angle, even momentous, expenenoe , but, 
ura our dauns about material objects, require a complex “ network of 
a^al or posable expenences ” Given this, there would be no further, 
m\tm problems over the cogmtive status of religious expenence or the 
Dj^y« rwhty of God Existeutial statements bemg only a convement 
“W^and for coHeckons of expenence-statemente, the statement “ God 
^ summary of actual and posable religious expenences 
w ^ this TTOuld be to subscnbe to the misconceptions (a) “that there 


perceptions . can he cogmkve ” 
^J^hequeskon remains Do r^ons expenences have the patterns of 
recurrence and resemblance that would justify our gatliermg kiem up m 
im Gode:^”? Wilson beheves that onlv experimentation can 
® programme by which “ as many people 
possible might be led to have religious expenence, and which would 
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provide more adequate and systematic data tlian we at piesent possess 
^antime, however, practical choice of religious commitment has to be 
made on less than ideal evidence. Bational choice is still possible here — 
by war of “ an assessment of the genuinene^ and cogency of religions 
experience insofar as any particular reh^on is based on sn<^ experience, 
and of the vahdity of the stmcture which such experience has been made 
to bear 

Wilson’s httle book is adroitly organized, and his arguments — particularly 
the destructive ones — axe efSciently and economically deployed I su^ot 
that he imderestimates the logical difficulties in construing religious experi- 
ences (no matter how prodig^y they ocouxred) as experiences of a deity, 
descnbed as Christian theism descrdies hiTn 1 also doubt whether any 
contrivable experiments could verify or falsify a daim like “ God is love 
For any apparently contrary evidence, such as an experience of abandon- 
ment, could readily be taken as Gods love manifesting itsrif m the 
disciplining and testing of fallen humanity. Conclusive falsffication could 
surely never be forced 

Xeverth^ess. there is ample excuse for both Lewis and Wilson turning 
the spotlight back upon rel^ious experience If the germmal experiences 
are ne^ected and their peculiar quality forgotten debate over the exist- 
ence of God can easily lose sight of its original ^usive focus and become a 
polemic over issues that the theist himsd£ in a cool hour would not 
wish to defend And m the last resort, the phenomena of religious experi- 
ence and their liaisons moral and aesthetic are of too great human import- 
ance to be ignored by philosophy, even supposing the case for traditional 
theism can never be exhibited as compulsive. 

Christian Faith and Gre^ PhUosopk^ is based on a senes of extra-mural 
lectures given under the auspices of liverpool University, It seeks to 
unfold what Christian theology adopted, borrowed, transformed, tiom 
Greek thought Ten major topics are discussed, among them “ God's 
Transcendence and InOnity ’ . " The Xature and Destiny of : Soul 
and Body ”, Love and the Will ’ - “ Tune. JBjstoiy. Etemitv The book 
is short and the treatment necessarily sketchy, although wdl-packed with 
argument and allusion. Particularly effective is the chapter on ‘'The 
jffatenal Univeise ' — contrasting Stoic Platomc, Gnostic and Christian 
attitudes to the natural world : and the discussion of epas and &ya77rf is a 
useful corrective to the familiar over-dramatizing of the distinction 

In a rapid ontlme-stizdy one cannot ask that all obscurities be made 
plain , but I should have hked to see some clearer admission of the appalhng 
logical difficulties that would attend the analysis of statements like the 
following from Plotinus : “ [the divine mmd is] an organic lixing com- 
munity of interpenetrating beings which ate at once Forms and intelli- 
gences . . . The writers’ own language sometimes shd^ between the 
philosophicaL the theological and the devotional in a manner that can 
hardly help an “ introdnctoiy reader to order and disciplme his own 
reflection. Thus * ‘ it then becomes ea^ to see the Spint as a further 
co-cqual expression of the Father and the Son’s union in love as their love 
itself, their dehght and glory in each other." ’* Easy Surely if one 
could ever be forced to say such categoiy-defiing things, it ironld be 
(should be) only with much peiplexitv and anguish 

Dr 3JhcGre^r’s hdroixuUion to Behgious Philosophy reads like a lecture- 
course that tries to say sometlung illuminating on almost all the major 
problems of philosophical theology. If one is teachmg this subject, a choice 
has to be made either to attempt" a survey course or to select for more 
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detailed and carefiil treatment a relatiYely small number of important 
topics In either case there will be gaps the survey must oversimplify, 
and the alternative approach must leave many problems not so much as 
mentioned But the (£ief danger with the survey method is that students 
may never be mitiated mto the venture of genuine, tough, adult argument, 
wi^ all its uncertamties and ambiguities Instead, th^ tend to be sub- 
jected to a flow of processed, bland reflection 
“ Bland ”, however, is not a fair epithet for parts of MacGregor’s InUo- 
dudion , on the problem of evil, for instance, there is a reasonably sus- 
tamed and serious enquity But on the existence of God this cannot really 
be said Arguments, MacGregor beheves, cannot efiectiv^y demonstrate 
God’s existence ‘‘ the only real proof . . lies m the struggle with TTitti 

What can be meant here by “ proof ” is hard to see ; smoe the expenences 
descnbed by a behever as “ struggle ” with God will be very dJ^erently 
interpreted by the sceptic Problems of great complexity are m this 
section simply and bhthely passed over. 

The discussion of values is agam too smooth and simple to be useful for a 
student at umversity levd Por example . “ The idea of the digmty of 
man is denved &om and dependent upon behef m God ” ” what 
worth or digmly does man have in himsdf? ” (expecting the answer, 
None) There is little miough argument offered for this view , and no 
senous consideration or adequate citation of arguments to the contrary 
This book IS a strange and not very satisfactory mixture of the pMo- 
sophical, autobiographical and anecdotal Its style swmgs erratically 
between that of the pulpit and the lecture-room Doubtless philosophy of 
rehgion has to be tau^t &om some pomt of view , and it may do no harm 
for the pomt of view to be openly declared • Dr MacGregor’s enthusiastic 
commendation of Chnstiaiuty, however, comes a httle too close to evangel- 
ization in the class-room • and one may have rather a different attitude to 
that. 

Uniifersiiy of Nottingham Ronald W. BtEPBDBN 


Mysticism UTid Philosophy ByW. T Stage. Philadelphia and New York* 
J B Lippmcott Co , 1960. Pp 349 S6 

The Teachings of the Mystics Edited by W T Stage New York : New 
AmencanLibraiy (Mentor Books), 1960. Pp 240, oOc (paperback) 

bdieve it is not too much to say that Mysticism and 
Philosophy will be recognised as a work of distmotion and importance 
wmperable to The Varieties of Pehgious Experience by WiDiam James.” 

nis is altogether too much to say Yet Professor Staoe’s book is m many 
^ys a good one The questions he asks are the right ones, though he 
^metees begs them instead of answering Ihem (see, eg p 36, on Zaehner) 

. v large-scale philosophical exammation of mysticism the book is 
“ Tf ^ Stfll, it certainly has faults He says m his preface 

J.V ^ betto to be vagudy right than premsdy wrong ” No doubt but 
e DMt thmg of all would be to bo premsdy n^t ; and the worst, to be 
^piely wrong, hovers uncomfortably near Stace is suipnsmgly un- 
^ ^ book He bases himself on a limited number of sources, 
of ft ^ secondary sources (In one case, he makes a quotation 

quotation of a quotation from Plotmus , and the furthest back he goes in 
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tninnrtme bits from his oral teshmoi^^. no indication is pven^of 

iJ^^W^after the eventN M lejiorted his e:^erienoe, or of how long ater 
tho‘‘^es|erience”N.M madehis -‘interpretation” of it Stace’s standarfs 
If are not high He never considers, for instance, how far the 

translators of the passages on which he bases hiiMclf may themselves be 
“ mterpretmg ” the Hmdn, etc , wntdi^ in traffilati^them. 

St^’s view IS perhaps no worse than the other extreme, seen in. say. 
Dorn Cuthbert Butler's TTesfem il/jfsticism. where it seenm to be maintained 
not merely that only Christians con have “ fully mystical eigpeiiences but 

*'*It^n«rt^dy ^interest in the phenomenology o^ligion that leads 
Stece to consider the Problem of the XTmversal Core. He consid^ it also 
for Its connection with a sometimes suggested argument for the^jec/in/y 
of mystical expenence (the Ai^nment from Unanimity). This bnngs us 
to tbe Problem of Objective Reference, the second of his two mam ques- 
tions. Is mystical experience objedave “ in the sense that it givw infoma- 
tion about the nature of the world outside the human mmd (p- 
Stace’s cntenon for ohjectivitr ^ ^ experience is objective when 

it IS orderly both in its internal and its external relations An experience 
IS subjective when it is disorderly either m its internal or its external 
relations ” (p 140) And what does he mean by “ order ”? By order I 

mean law, that is to say, regularity of succession, repetition of pattern, 
* constant conjunction * of specifiable items ”, In this sense, he claims, 
dreams and h^ucinations are always disorderly 

He ueakens his case somewhat by saying that he wants to define objec- 
tivity not m terms of ” our particular world order ” but in terms of *" the 
general concept of order ” This is generous of him, for it will let anything 
m, if the “ laws ** are allowed to be soffimently complicated. “ Order ’ is 
such a relative term that it needs to be fairly sharply restricted if it is to 
be of much use 

This order cntenon Stace offers as an improvement on the more famihar 


pubUc/pnvate cntenon “ An expenence which is merely pnvate is not 
objective, not because it is pnvate but because, being private, it will 
ala ays be found to be disorderly ” (p 143). But I find this cntenon very 
hard to imderstaud. Stace attempts to explam it by reference to the case 
of doable vision It is not disorderly that a man whose eyes are crossed 
should see things double. But it is di^rderly that the crossmg of the eyes 
should produce the actual objective dupheation of objects For there is 
no law of nature under whidi tins could be subsumed and explained.” 
But who supposes that crossmg of the eyes really makes things double? 
It IS certainly true that there is no law of nature that covers cases w here the 


crossmg of the eyes makes things really double as opposed to merely 
making them look double , but this is hardly surprising, for there are no 
such cases What actually happens in eases of double vision (and Stace 
himself admits this) does not run contrary to “ law, that is to say. regularity 
of succession, repetition of pattern. ‘ constant conjunction ‘ of specifiable 
items \ Indeed, whatever actually happens in any given case wc may 
^nfidently assume happens in accorianco with “ law. etc . . . What 
then IS the value of this use of “ orderly ” and “ disorderly ’ ? Apparently 
it^is meant merely to point the difference between things really being then; 
or teallv being such-and-such and their only seemmg to bo there or onK 
lu be such-and-such* But what positive advantage then do 
oiuerly ' and “ disorderly ** offer over more familiar terms like public ” 
ot objective on the one aide and pnvate or “ subjective ' on the 
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other? 1 simply cannot see the force of Stace's apparent claim to have 
explained the notion of objectinly in terms of the notion of order. 

Staceys ovm tictt is that mystical' expenence is not objective, but not 
subjective either : it exhibits neither order nor disorder ; for there can only 
be order and disorder vhere there is multiphcity, but mystical expenence 
is of an undifferentiated umty. 

Later, and shorter, chapters are called- “Pantheism, Dualism, and 
jVIonism ", Mysticism and Logic ", “ Mysticism and Language “ Mysti- 
cism and Immortality ”, and “ Mysticism, Dthics, and Itdigion The 
book is pleasantly written Its faults are perhaps all the easier to see be* 
cause Stace develops his pomts at length and, at least stylistically, 'with care 

The paperback The Teachings of the Mystics is presumably a by-product 
of the writmg of Mysticism and Philosophy. It is a book of selections from 
“the great mystics and mystical imtings of the '\TOrld” (mcludmg 
Arthnr Koestler] — Hmdu, Buddhist, Clmstian, Islamic, etc. — ^mter- 
spersed with explanatory comments, and pre&ced by a usefid essay called 
“Wiat is Mysticism?'*. The selection is a sensible one Hinduism is 
represented not only by the Upanishads but by Sn Aurobmdo. tl ough 
there seems no good reason why Stace should have taken his sdectious irom 
the first three. largely introductory, chapters of The Life Dzi iwe rather than 
from nearer the end — say, firom tke chapter called “ The Hvolution of the 
Spiritual Man ’ onwards — which would have represented Sn Aurobmdo s 
views on mysticism more adequately. On Zen we have (of course) Suzuki , 
but also Hemgd. The selections &om Christian mystics are well chosen, 
though it 15 a pify he did not include somethmg fiom the Hnghsh mystical 
classics, especially “the subtle Cloud of UnJcnoiung Stace implies that 
Dionysius the Areopagite by-passes the *“ problem of evil ** : he may not 
discuss it to much effect but he certainly dfecusses it 

Thomas McPheksox' 


Foiesight and Undci standing : An Phiguhy into the Aims of Science By 
Stephen TouianN. London : Hutchmson and Co. Ltd - 1961. Pp 
115 18s. 


Ix this little book, which is based on a senes of lectmes deliveied at 
Indiana Umversify during 1960. Professor Toulmin aims to show some- 
thing of * the fasdnatmg problems that arise when one bnngs logical and 
philosophical questions to bear on the history of our scientific ideas (94) 
To this task he comes equipped not only with formidable talents as a 
philosopher and historian of science but also with an obvious enthusiasm 
for his subject. Little wonder, then, that his ease— presented with 
characteristic vigour and lucidify— is an impressive one - mdeed, its Mm 
defects are due to its brevity ; one would like to know more about ms 
answers to these ‘ fascinating problems *. , ^ ^ 

The central question for (bscussion is : What gives seiratmc ideas 
merit, and how do they score over their rivals ’ ’ Toulmm sets out. 
furnished with an apt selection of historical examples, to lefiite a current 
philosophers’ answer— that the merits of a scientific theorj- are 
^prtinnnl to the predictions or forecasts which ther imply— and ends by 
re^endmg an evolntionists’ one-the ^estion itsclfi he claims, is 
equivalent to the Darwinian formula • * TVhat &ves th^ 

v^ue ? ’ (111). The problem of ‘ scientific merit turns out to he the 
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problem of seeing m lioir many n ays a novel scientific idea may, in tlic 
conditions of its introduction, be “ better adapted Iban its predecessor^ 
or nvals * (17) 

His argument is presented straigbtfom'ardly in three main phases: 
(i) explanatory power is not equivalent to predictive success , tlicre is a 
difference between forecastmg tecbmqne and genuine understanduig 
(chap 2) ; (u) we achieve understandfiig of the observed regularities 
of nature only by relatmg them to certam explanatory paradigms or 
* ideals of natural order ’ (chaps 3 and 4) , (m) these forms of explana- 
tion survive and evolve, not just by mcetmg some smgle demand such as 
conforimfy with the facts, but in so far as they meet the multiple demands 
of their sodal and mtellectual envitonments (chaps 5 and G) The value 
of the lustorical material which Touhnm uses to carry this argument along 
15 not (1 imag ine) hk^y to be disputed But some of tbc plulosoplucal 
pomts he raises are more contentious. At least they call for comment 

(i) Prediction and explanation. Tonlmm begms his dialectical examina- 
tion of some prevalent myths by disposmg of the idea that science has 
one purpose oidy — ^to explain. This thesis, he argues, equivocates bctiN ecu 
falsity (therapeutic and classificatory sciences arc counter-e\nmple?) and 
tautologv (the thesis is commonly rescued bv defining as * scientific tlio^c 
activities only whose task ts to explain) At tins pomt the predictivist 
thesis. ‘ A successful explanation is one that 3 ’iclds many predictions , 
promises to rescue us from the second horn of this dilemma without 
throwmg us back on the first Indeed, the thesis has several attractions : 
it appears to give a genumely mformative and illuminating account of 
explanation , it offers us ‘ a simple, sure and even quantifiable tcat for 
choosing between good theories and bad ones ’ (24) ; and it avoids all 
plulosophically troublesome reference to natural necessity and counter- 
factual conditionals Against this, however, Toulmm once again omplo\d 
Hume s fork to good effect For on a naive mterpretation (vlicrc ' pre- 
diction ’ means ‘ categorical forecast ’) flic prcdictmst thesis is false ; 
vhile on any mterpretation vhich does justice to the ft>ct5 the idea of 
explanation is taken for granted, not defined and the old philosophical 
troubles crop up agam AVc are now back to nlicrc wc start^ and there- 
fore presumablj', more receptive to flic account which Toulmm hiin^cll i^. 
to give But notice, however, that wc are back also with the problem«i of 
natural necessitation and couuterfactunis To be sure. Toulmm trie^ to 
tlirow some hgbt on the former . a nexus of natural necessity, he 
15 a ‘ mechanism ’ of some sort (36), or nn ‘ ideal of natural order ’ (tlii) 
uhich accounts for our predictive success . and thi^ docs "onicthiu" 
though not much, to quieten our uncasmess about natural iiecc5'it\. 
But about counterfact iials he has nothing whatever to sav : the probl^^m 
is not even stated lot alone solved by the bare reference to idc'*!- of 
natural order 

(u) idenh of yatural Order On Toulmm s view of the mLitier 
explanation consists of relating phcnomcn'i i r. ‘ c\ent«! who-e f ' r.. 
m question’, to certam * pnnciplo*! of rcinilfinU, concoptru'* of p'tiirJ 
order paradigms, ideals or wlm \ou will. mtol!*'cinal vm h 

define the range of things we can eoc.pt (in CoiKriijcU'^' phr»=«^ ♦»■> ** < r' - 
ci'»nil% absolute and pleasing to the mind .* lie cont ‘ An p* . a 

Hon, to be acceptable, must dcnion-'twtc i* at tb<' hajip n*”' - 
im obligation arc special ea«o- or c<vup^<*x c^iraoin t*T' of *»»,•* ftm**' 
montv'l mtelbmblc (SI) Now, a’thaii:,ni 

examples of Ihe^e evplniintoiy p*>ridi fror» ^ f i'’" i y* 
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(cliap. 3) and ehemistiy (chap. 4). there is stdl a good deal of looseness m 
the idea. He tells ns something about thdr natural histoir by illustrat- 
ing the trays in irhich such paradigms hare established then^elves and 
altered in the course of our intellectual development And he teUs us 
something about th^ p^cholo^cal status : they are ‘ absolute . . . and 
pleasing to the mind ' and operate for most scientists as preconceptions 
nrhich they bring to rather than derive &om the irorJd. All this is very 
interesting and valuable. But he does not teU ns enough about their 
logtail status. To be sure, he compares them with Collingwood's ' absolute 
presuppositions ’ (16) and su^ests that they * are not " true ” or '* false 
in any naive sense ' (57). But are they true or false at all ? Or does this 
hint at a reversion to the nde-inteipreiation of natural laws found in 
Bamsey. Schlick and the earlier Toidmin ^ Further, we want to know 
more precisely what is to count as ' an ideal of natural order Any 
universal generalisatioii whatever ? Any idea that an^ men happen to 
accept as paradigmatic in their attempts to explain Xature ? onlv 
requirements he states — and his examples do not ' show ® any more — are 
that they should be ** consistent with the numerical records \ ‘ absolute ’ 
and ' pleasing to the mind \ Sun-gods and tautologies (Acuity-explana- 
tions) alike would seem to satisfy these. Agam. it is unclear as to how 
general a piinc^le of regularity must be before it counts as an explanatory 
paradigm. Some of the examples are of linds of explanations, eg the 
' mateiial prindples ' of eighteenth-century chemistry (89) But can a 
Idjid of eimlanation he itself an explanation ? Other examples ate 
particnlar instances of highly general kiirs. e g. Xewton''s second law of 
motion (57). These may provide explanations but they are not always — 
even for ‘toeir propounders — self-ciqpIanatoTy ' or ‘ absolute . . and 
pleasing to the mind \ Clearly, the notion of ' ideals of natural order ’ 
needs a lot of listening up. 

(ill) Eidufion of Scic?itiiic Ideas. Touhuin's aigument culminates in his 
thesis that what gives scientific ideas merit is identical with what gives 
them surrival-Talue. uz their ancestry and environment He takes this 
evolutionary talk very seriously. The thesis is worked out m terms of 
such analogues of Darwinian biology as : natural selection — ‘ change 
results &om the selective perpetuation of variants ‘ (110) ; chance varia- 
tion — * an inheritable variation sometimes appears m a population first by 
chance, conferring at that time no particular advantage on its possessors : 
yet this same variation may subseqnentlv become of extreme value to 
their descendents as a result of changes in the environment ' (113) ; struggle 
for survival — ‘ For every variant which finds favour and displaces its 
predecessors, many more are rejected as nusatisfactory ^ (111) ; and so on 
As a way of looking at the development of scientific ideas, this can be verv 
illuminating: and Toulmin makes it so It is cextamlv a rewarding 
analogy. But is it any more than that ? It seems that if we take it too 
seriously we get into difiiculties Suppose, for instance, that through 
some quirk of liistoiy. men were again to accept as paradigmatic in their 
explanations of natural processes universal principles which were tauto- 
logous in form. c,g. so-called ‘ faculty-explanations 'or * matenal principles '. 
Would Toulmin stfll want to say that survival-value is the criterion of 
scientific merit 7 Lake so manv biological evolutionists, he seem to pre- 
suppose. what is highly debatable, that ' cvolutionarv development ' is 
svnonvmons with * progress ' ; that the ^cies or idea winch survives is 
better than or has more “ merir " than its predecessors. But it is just this 
motion of merit, in its application to scientific ideas, that he is trying to 
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explain. The problem can be put another way by askmg What is the 
logical status of Touhmn’s thesis that the best explanation is that Trhich 
survives ^ (Compare * What is the logical status of Daruin’s thesis that 
the fittest species is that which survives We want to know whether 
Xoulmm has a cntenon of scientific ment indepSTident of the notion of 
survival value For if not^ his thesis is tautdlogous While if he has, it 
IS surely a mistake not to tell us what it is. As it is we are left free to 
unagme circumstances in which the magical explanatory paradigms of 
Australian abongmes might have to be rated as more mentonous (better 
explanations ?) -Sian those of 20th>centuiy physicists just because they 
alone have survived Or has Toulmin a pnon grounds for dismissing 
the fears of Tiafii^ar Square sitters ^ 

These comments, if fair, v ill warrant the following conclusion Toulmm 
IB at his best, m tto book, when he is con&ontmg philosophical theones 
with the facts of our intellectual history ; but he is much less secure when 
he sets out himself to account for the nature of scientific explanations and 
to give the proper cntena for their evaluation This is not to say that his 
account could not be made to work, but only that he does not make it 
work here 

Australian National Univosity B D Bbadlby 


Rightness and Goodness A Study in Contemporary Ethical Theory By 
OuvuB A JoHNSOB Martmus Nijhoff, The Hague. 1959. (Inter- 
national Scholars Forum ) Pp vm -f 163 Pnce not stated 

Mr Jobkson takes us back to the 1930’s, both m his subject and in his 
method of approach His book is a critical discussion of the deontologists 
(Fnchard, Boss, and Gamtt), and ends with a positive theory groundmg 
rightness on goodness The deontologists argued that if the n^tness of 
an action depended on goodness, the goodness would need to he either in 
the consequences or m Qie mohve They held, Johnson pomts out, that 
good consequences are a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition of nght- 
ness, while a good motive is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition 
Against them, Johnson holds that good consequences are not even a neces- 
sary condition of nghtness, while a good motive is a necessary but not a 
sufficieut condition The sufficient condition is a good motive together 
with either good oonsequences or * orgamo goodness ’ The non-utihtanan 
duties of promise-keeping, justice, reparation, and gratitude depend on 
orgamo goodness An action or situation is orgamcally good if it oontn- 
butes to a good way of life 

To support bis contention that good consequences are not a necessary 
condition of nghtness, Johnson has two arguments, both relating to 
promises In the first place, he accepts the view of the deontologists that 
the obligation to keep a promise arises simifiy from the making of t he 
promise, and he argues that this is mconsistent with the concession they 
make to utihtaiianism that an action cannot be right unless it is thought 
to produce some good Secondly, he constructs an imagmaiy case of a 
^vate promise to a dying man to have his body cremated mstead of 
buried If the person who has promised does not bdheve that the soul 
survives death, the fulfilment of his promise will produce no good conse- 
quence ; yet it is a stnct obligation 

I think that both these arguments are fallacious As regards the first, 
37 
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Johnson overlooks the fact that the thought of good to be produced is 
bxult into the concept of promisuig, A pronuse is an undertaking to do 
something/or someone, aiid this means something that the someone regards 
as a benefit. The \rord ‘ promise * may be used nonioally of a threat 
(* 1 shah give yon a good hidmg, I pronuse you but neither the issuer 
nor the recipient of such a ‘ pronuse ' would think that fiulure to carry out 
the threat constituted a breach of obligation. The second argument 
relates to a situation where the recipient of the promise can no longer be 
benefited. But does Johnson senoudy think that cremation produces no 
good consequences at oll^ It at least prevents the bad consequences of 
leaving a dead body to rot exposed Of course the man who has made the 
promise may not think that cremation is any b^ter than bunal, but the 
principle which Johnson is ontimzmg is that a nght action must produce 
some good consequences, not that it must produce the best possible conse- 
quences. 

Johnson’s presentation of his second thesis, that a good motive is a 
necessary condition of rightness, is rather more comphcated. He cntiGizes, 
with care and with some cogency, Boss’s two arguments, (a) that moral 
motives are not within our control, and (6) that a duty to a(^ from a sense 
of duty involves an infimte regress Having established that there can he 
a duty to act &om the sense of duty, Johnson then argues that there must 
be such a duty ; for the moral molave dr^lays the highest kmd of moral 
character, and we all have a duty to be morally good. The premisses as 
stated do not show that everi/ duty or right action is a duty to act fix>m the 
sense of duty, but Johnson does make a strong case against Boss m this 
part of his book. When discussmg a connected issue in the theory of the 
deontologists, he brmgs out a diffi^ty which seems to have escaped their 
notice. So long as they h^d the objective theory of duty {viz, the theory 
that a man’s duty is to bring about a result which is objectively nght), they 
could alsoholdthatamanmi^tdohisdutyfromamoral, or a non-moial,or 
an immoral motive. But when Bnchard and Boss changed their ground and 
adopted a subjective theory of duty (viz that a man’s duty is to do what 
he ^inks ri^t), it was no longer easy to say that a man mi^t do his duly 
without actmg from a moral motive. Bor, Johnson urges, it is psy<ho- 
logically impossible both to be convinced that an action is n^t and to do 
the action withont being mfiuenced by that conviction. The deontologists 
could still say, no doubt, that the agent might act £rom mixed motives, 
bemg influenced at least as much by non-moral (or even immoral) considera- 
tions as well. 

The doctrine of ‘ orgamc goodness \ aocordmg to which the n^tness of 
non-utihtarian duties depends on their exemplifying a good way of life, is a 
modification of the theory put forward by H W. B Joseph. Johnson 
argues that his view is supenor to Jos^h’s, because Joseph’s good ‘ form of 
life ’ was that of a commumiy and so meidy hypothetical, while Johnson’s 
can be exemplified m the hfe of a single mdindual and so be actuoL 

Johnson’s criticisms of the deontologists are of uneven quality. This is 
how he deals with Bridiard’s principle that on ‘ought’ can only he 
derived &om another ‘ought*. Pri^ard says: ‘The word “ou^t” 
refers to actions and actions alone. The proper language is never “ So 
and so ought to he ”, but “ I ought to do so and so ”.* Johnson objects 
that the first sentence of this quotation is false, because ‘ ought ’ can be 
properly pieixcaicd only of persons, not of actions ; ‘ right " can be pre- 
dicated of actions, and ‘ ought ’ can be denved firom ‘ nght ’• since the 
statement tLat an action is ri^t implies that one ought to do it ; Prichard 
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( Jo£msor: thinks) accepts this nnpiicatibiu and so contcadiGts Ms pimci^Ie. 
joimsonTs aEgdnent here s shigtilady uieSectlv’e. Ijl fact 'Pricibani hfmsrff 
c^sts that ohl^atioiL fs a predicate (or attcrbute ') of persons, and holds 
tTin-i; the ohl^&in. to do an action. caTi^zo^ be derived &om the not yet 
ftYT f rfv f n q- cbomcter of the not yet esfeting action. Bo5s''5 vieTPs axe diS' 
cuseed^t greater Ti »n^h. and with greater caxe. as I have already mdicated. 
Johnson oddly sopposes. however, that Boss’s account of r^htness as 
g rT^h ilffey. ^ on oltematEve to. and inconsistent with, the ‘ putative ’ or 
doubly subjective theory of duty. Both views are given in Foimdatums 
cfl^iics^ where Boss holds, (a) that tightness is snitability to a sitnation. 
iimfi (5) that a mans duty is to do what be tbfntrs; i^ht. what he thinks 
Eiutnible to what he tak^ to be the situation. These two theses are in- 
dependent of each other, and thm is no inconsisteniy in holding both. 

Despite such lapses. I hope that the earlier part of thfe review has shown 
that Jnhnsa iis. book contains some hiidy nounshing meat for those who 
SiiiE have an appetite for the problems of old-fiLshion^ moral philosophy. 

D. D. Ba-pttatt. 


Perceptibi OTtd The Physical Worlds By D. M. Aesistbozstg. Bontledge 
jsnd Began Paul, 1961. (Ihteniational libracy of Philosophy and 
SckntMc ^thod.} Pp. xh 196. 2os. 

Bb. AE3i5iEO^a announces in his ^ Introduction " : . this book is a 

defence of Direct Beolfezii. ... But ... I hope also to a^ and answer 
the quesdbns " What is perception? ^ What is a sense-impresston^ and 
even to cast some indirect h^it on the question “What is a physical object?’.*’ 
ATthou^ Armstrong presents his account as an answer to the question 
*" What fe the direct or imanedMife object of awateneffi when we perceive? ’* 
(p. xn: iualzcs in or^mid). Dicect Reolkm is best understood indirectly. 
What it E is : nercher any sort of Phenomenalism ; nor any variety* of 
Eeprsentative- view. It is thus appropriate that he should begin, as he 
does, by trying to dispose definitively c£ every possible variation on these 
two 

He tactic fe to mtrodnce them os alternative responses to arguments 
feom ilbirion. Sflacbeth hallacmated does not. of course, see a real dagger. 
Howevts. he does — supposedly — see something, the subjective shnulacrum 
ofada^er; and it Eodmfited that the very some experience could be 
a veridical perception, it pan hardly be denied that even in veridical per- 
ception the imm^iate object of perception is a sense^mpresBion ’* (p. 27 i 
italSs m or%maI)- Armstrong deals fcdly. fiiidy. and very faithfully with, 
the consequences of this conclurian: and thereby becomes “ suScieiitly 
emholdfined ** (p. 80) to proceed to his own analysis of sensory illusion. 

T^ condurion is that a sensory illnSEon just is a fidse belief: “ when 
(or m so fer as) we suffer feom sensoiy' illn^n there fe no object at alL 
physical or non-physfeal, whicdi we are perceiving in any posable sense of 
the word ^percervu^’L There e simply the completdy false belief that 
Q»Saaiy praervmg e taking place (p. S3). This e a fine bold thesis, 
^d one which — whether right or wrong — rfc is a solid co nLributi on to have 
Qfivric^ed witiLsuch ancerrty and power. But if Justice e to he done it is 
^sentmlto separate this contention veiy sharply ftom its phenomenological 
acalogue. It E one tfamg to Urgg- that tmdgrg nfny an bn-nT i PTnari rm is not a 
of peroeivmg. that *■ seeing ’ e not any kfnd of sefdng. It e quite 
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the place of the old International Library of Psychology, Plnlosophy and 
Scientific Method edited by C. K. Ogden Tlie old sober green cover is 
replaced by a lively red, the paper is -tougher and -a Inter, the print clearer 
The new library deserves a warm welcome. 

This particiikr volume aims to give a history of the plnlosophy of per- 
ception in just over 200 pages, a formidable imdortakmg Hainl 3 *n 
proceeds by devotmg a olmpter to each of the mam histoiical periods, and 
gives an account of the views on perception of the chief philosophers in 
each period Two diiSiculties face any such undertaking Pirst, the 
* problems ’ of perception discussed m one age are often very diilcrcnt 
from those discussed in another so that contmuity of theme is difficult to 
achieve. Secondly, in some philosophers, such as Spmoza, the discussions 
of perception have to be wrenched out of a philosoplncal s^'stem m hich 
they^ are embedded The author is not entirely successful in overconung 
these difElcultieB : and perhaps no one could be Ancient and Mediaeval 
Philosophy present the most difficult problem The first chapter, after a few 
pages on the Presocratics and Plato, gives a rather more extended account 
of Aristotle on perception But it is hard gomg * and 'aould tax any one 
but the speciaiist. The second chapter on Hellonistic Philosophy deals 
Mith Epicurus, Stoicism and Neo-Platomsm in giving only four pages on 
Stoicism and only a few Imes on the New Academy, Mr Hamlyn seems to 
have missed an opportunity The Stoic insistence that perception can 
give knowledge, in their doctrine of the KaToAijTrrcKi} ^^avraaia, and the 
attack on this doctnne by Arcestlaus, Cameades and C^tomachus of the 
New Academ 3 % with its appeal to illusions, hallucmations, mistaken 
identity, etc , has more m common ith modem discussions of perception 
than most ancient phdosophy. The account of the controversy between the 
too schools and the final compromise position taken up b^^ Philo of Larissa 
before the Academy capitulated to Stoicism under ^tiochus of Ascalon 

ould have formed a good mtroduction to modem discussions Although 
Cicero’s Academics gives only the bones of this controversy, it has been ell 
reconstructed, notably by V Brocliaid m Les Scepttqucs Qrecs (a book 
which would ^ve deserved inclusion m 3!klr Hamlyn’s useful seven pages of 
Bibhography) 

Chapter 3 on Mediaeval Thought gives brief accounts of Augustmc, 
Aqumas, Bonaventure and Wilham of Ockliam , Chapter 4 is an introduc- 
tion to the seventeenth-centuiy preoccupation with method ; and Chapter 5 
deals w ith Descartes, Molebranche, Spmoza and Leibniz Up to this point 
the reader must have found things rather hard going But w ith Cliapler G 
on the Empiricists the stor^’- becomes more coherent , because perception 
and sensation now form a mam philosophical theme with Locke’s * new w ay of 
ideas’. Henceforward we get intcicsting chapters deahng with the 
ideahst reaction to empiricism (cli 7). mnelccnth-centurv scn'^ationab^m 
S), the reaction against this (ch 9) and the sense-datum and pheno- 
nionological theories of the twentieth centurv (ch 10). Tins straight- 
jorward history 'inth comments occasionally*^ from the author of which the 
follow mg may sen c as a specimen . — ^It is a great error of the cau‘=al theoiy 
of perception that it runs together the concepts of sensation and jierceplion 
^ 191) It IS a merit of Thomas Bcid to lin\c distinguished the two 
He does so by maintaining that when we use our scii'-es both procc'-'ce — 
sensation and perception— occur simultancoii*8l\ Tins raises n problem 
^luch is better solved by saying that what happen** can be \icwi.d in two 
different way ‘5, as sensation or as perception (p 125) The «nction on Hi id 
interesting and valuable part of the book 
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In the final chapter Hr. Hamlyn draTra condusions from the history and 
makes some suggestions of his o'wn Here th^ are^ biiefiy summarised as 
best I can. (1) Some philosophers have assimilated perception to sensation, 
others to jud^ent. (2) Hdd and Bergson are almost alone m dearly 
distingaishing sensation from perception. (3) In modem times Byle's 
denial of visual sensations and restriction of the term sensation to fedmgs 
of pam and tondi experiences, is rejected on the grounds that “ our eyes 
furnish experiences whioh could be called sensatiojiB ” (p. 191). (It irould 
be better, I think, to say that they are like sensations m that people have 
them in the same sort of Tray, i e they are aware of them but not by 
observation) (4) Sensation is a necessary condition of perception; 
perception is a sufficient condition of sensation. (5) Having a sensation is 
not a part of perceiving. (6) In the primary sense of ‘ see ’ (seeing bemg a 
variety of perceiving) to see somethi^ involves identifying it. (7) Percep* 
tion IS not something that happens to a man nor something he does. L^e 
the concept of knowledge that of perception presupposes the notion of a 
standard. (8) The notion of a standard coffid offiy arise in society. — 
These mdications of a systematic account of perception are necessarily 
brief and it is to be hop^ that Mr. Hamlyn wffi develop them at greater 
length. Meanwhile he has written a histi^ which, in spite of the ffinmd- 
able obstacles confronting him, is likely to mterest ail concerned with 
perception 

I have noticed a few misprmts : onp 31 in the title to chapter 2 Hdemstic 
diould be HeUemstic : p. 49, 1.12 no should apparently read Tundhere 
p. 201, the translator of H^^’s Phenomesu^y of Mvnd is BcMiSi not 
Bailey : p. 203, the name should be P. F. Strawson, not G. F. Strawson. 


W. H. F. Babkbs 


StnetUtsm and Values Edited by Heeaittt Sceoeck and Jajuees W. 

WiGOisrs D. Van Nostrand Go, Prmceton, New Jersey. Pp. 

XTi + 270. 49s. 

Ajeie the standards of the natural sciences always appropriate to the social 
sciences ? Might not economics, psychology, and sociology — studies, 
that is, of a quite different sort from physios and chemistiy — require 
explanatory models of a qmte different sort ^ These are the interesting, 
though banal, questions raised m this collection of papers. liaised hut not 
settled, for early m the book it becomes dear that the contributors are less 
explorers m this ill-charted region than troops already on the march. 
Their banner reads “ Value ” ; the enemyfe “ Scientism ” (or sometimes 
“Neopositivism”, “ Reductionism ”, “ Behavionnsm ”). Supporters of 
“ Value ” believe that to describe men and societies adequately one must 
use evaluative terms, and that such terms are irreducible. Supporters of 
“ Sdentism *’ believe that the techmques of the natural sciences are the 
only ones permissible for an intellectually adequate study ; hence il^y 
apply techffiques which are appropriate m some places in places where they 
are not appropriate The contributors all agree that they are, and not 
just that they might be, inappropriate in social studies The source of 
this confidence, though, is unclear Ehseo Vivas, m one of the better 
papers, sets out to “ show that the discuphnes jfeshionably called at present 
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* the behavioTiial sciences ’ are not scnentific in the sense that the physical 
and the biological sdences are suentific (p. 60). He does not it, 
though he does efiectiYely ask irhy some people so piously think behav- 
ioural sciences ” should be scientific. Pieter ^yl, in ano&er of the better 
papers, sets out to show that history cannot be made scientific ; he too 
£u1b, but he cites vith effect some of the rubbish -written by those who 
think it can. I do not mean these remarks about Vivas and Geyl as 
criticism of the hook, for I believe that the aim of most of the contributors 
18 not diBcussian but battle ; their pieces are mtentionally polemic not proof. 

As polemic the book seems to me to fail in two ways. Some shafts, 
without doubt, hit their mark. Murray Hothhard examines how econo- 
nucs borrows torn natural sciences both vocabulary (e y, “ equilibiium **, 
“ dasticity ”, ” £nc^n ”) and techniques [e the reduction of esplanation 
to functional formulae). He does convince us that there is a lot of slavish 


umtatLon m the social sciences ; but what he does not anywhere do is 
show that the borrowing involves some sort of mistake, that the terms and 
teohmques do not fit the subject Balph Lewis, in an interesting explana- 
tion of how “ growth ” appears in biology and, derivatively, in theories of 
education, accuses some psychologists of going to the extreme of 
biological facts as sign of parallel p^chological ones : biologists i^eak of 
” pace *’ m growth of or;^nisms, so the search begins for ** pace ” in 
mteUectual growth. Lewis succeeds in making us feel the stiam and 
ortificiahly of this whole programme ; but nowhere does he tell us whether, 
or why, or to what extent the attempt to introduce measurement and 
^cpenmental procedures mto psychology is -wrong Jh fact, nowhere in 
the whole volume do the authors define soienidsm and thw objections -to 
rt much more specifically -than I have done here. Only one contrib-utor, 
Robert Strausz-Hnpe, hints at greater complexity. He allows (p. 222) 
that the methods of natural science may not be wkoUy out of place in 
so^ scmces But, alas, this is only in passing. He does not pause to 
us where then they might be appropriate, nor to give even one illustra- 
taon of «i^mapptopriateness. This, 1 thinly is the first failing of the 
PJ^c jme bamem under which the authors march bear such simple 
that one begins to wonder not what the struggle is hut whethw, 
^^e authors more ^cific, there would be a struggle at all. With 
moK detail, one the authors might have the demoralizing experience 

i « two of « neopositiviste » come side. 

^ generalily they prefer, who would oppose them but 

Tmesamined dogaiis ? Eor both 
whatever 


» shifts fiom sden- 
Scientism 

because if oda Ludwig von Bertalan^ says, presumably 

then bas la^, and that men can discover 

eagmeeniiff ” should control somety. “ Human 

1^- “I««hamentarianism” wffl wither 

^3fl lose “ tho<J Tmt argument against the political left) societry 

^<ndow1^23f mponderable fectora-n^ces, if yin wi^ 

accidenf flavor, and creativity ” (p. 222) ^ It is no 

have sought 222), that several ‘‘ modem dictatorships 

^^oj“alt si\so pp xm pervasiveness of these views 

PP xm, sav, 20, 44 45, 83, 122, m, 131. 136, 139, 176, 223-4 
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247, 256 } la short, (i) scientism leads left, (u) ^rhich is bad. This is the 
second failing of the polemic , it demands its effect that one swallow 
both assertions. One’s taste for (n) aside, (i) should stick in any gullet 
If (i) means that there is somethmg m the beliefs of scientism that requires 
one to be pohtically left, I disagree ; there is no mconsistenc^ m behevmg 
that there are laws of society, l^wledge of which enable one to control it, 
yet m believmg that such control should not be exercised If (i) means 
that those of scientistic bias generally also lean left, and those without the 
bias do not lean left, my experience makes me sceptical Perhaps the 
confidence of many social scientists m scientific procedure is non-rational , 
perhaps pohtical behe& are too But lookmg roimd one, does it not appear 
that the well-spnngs of these two feelmgs are sufficiently separate for them 
to bubble to the surface of tlie human psyche mdependently ^ 

Jaaies GniFFiy 


Ethical NaimaUsm and the Modem Woild-View* By E M Adahs. 

North Carolma Umversity Press (London * Oxford Umversity Press) 

1961 Pp XU + 129 42s 

Ik this book. Professor Adams is concerned to inspect three difierent forms 
of ethical naturalism (which he thinks covers ethi^ naturalism as a whole) 
to see if any of them will do , he concludes that none will and that as a 
result “ there are objective values m reahty mdependent of our experience 
of them ” Adams claims to be at least mainly mterested m analysing our 
moral discourse, he has been greatly infiuenced by English philosophers 
and quotes widdy &om them Quite how the “ l^Iodem World-View ” 
part of the title is matched by somethmg m the text I am not sure , I 
think it 18 that Adams looks upon the temper of our age as bemg pre- 
donunantly naturalistic and that therefore we suffer an unfortunate bias m 
favour of naturalism 

All of which is good enough But unfortunately the book is extremely 
uneven m two different ways In the first place, although Adams says 
frequently tliat his aim is “ a careful consideration of how we use moral 
language m ordmary situations “ (p 130), in practice we often find ourselves 
asked to consider such questions as, “ What , can the desire itself be 
if not m some way a cogmtion or an awareness that the factual validity- 
conditions normatively demand or prescnptively require the thmg presen- 
ted ’ ” (p 168) Even when he really does try to come to gaps with 
idiom he keeps constructing artifim^ eqmvalences which vitiate bis 
enquiry, e gr he tells us that “ whenever one says ' I hke a ’ one might 
say ‘ a is what I want ’ ” (and he clearly thinks these equivalent) (p 136) 
w^ch IS surely just bLitantly false There are also lapses into rhetoric 
which become more frequent towards the end of the book (c/. particularly 
p 186) Secondly, the book is imeven m philosophical quahty, and the 
* sbps ’ W'hich result ore not unimportant For instance the rotation of 
the Emotive Theory offered (last half chapter HI) depends upon ‘ vahd *, 

‘ rational ’ and so on bemg descriptive and not evaluative m ethical 
contexts Not only would readmg IJrmson’s * Some Questions Concerning 
Vahdily ’ presumably have changed his mmd on this matter but careful 
consideration of his own later statement that ** ‘ irrational ’ and its family 
are condemnatory words, whereas ‘ rational * and its cognates are com- 
mendatory ” (p 139) should at least have made him look more closely 
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All this IS a pity because the book is based on tiro ideas Tihich are of 
considerable contemporary mterest In the first place. Adams tells us 
that he started his work “ with the conviction that some form or other of 
ethical naturalism could be made tenable but that ten years with the 
problem, the product of which is this book, led him to change his mind. 
As there are other philosophers today (oertamly round London) who have 
a similar conviction as regards some form of naturalism, a study, really 
well done, by one who has run the course himself could not help but be of 
interest Secondly, he suggests that his interest is to decide the question 
of whether ethical language is reducible to some other [type of l^guage 
or language category] m the sense that whatever is sayable m terms of it 
can be said m terms of another ” (p 23) This is an aspect of the problem 

which Professor Hampshire and others have been concerned with, namely, 
uhat concepts and what categories are necessary parts of language. It is 
a fascmatmg problem but as yet a great deal of work has to be done just 
to formulate it In the standard use of “ say % in order to say. “ He is a 
good man ”, we have no alternative but to say. “ He is a good man 
What Adams needs is a well defined philosophical sense to be given to 
” say the same thing in different words ”, This is the old problem of what 
it is to produce an analysis m the tight sense of that word, but because the 
problem's old it’s not gone and if we are to talk m terms of “ whatever is 
sayable m one sort of language is sayable in another then it must be 
tackled. Adams makes no attempt to do this ; in fact, he shows no 
awareness that there could be a problem at this juncture 

In a sense I have pamted too gloomy a picture of this book, for there are 
some good bits m it, eg. the extended discussion of the Xatnralistic 
Fallacy m chapter 11. But good bits do not make a good book ; taken as 
a whole its uneven nature rums it and completely vitiates the general 
conclusions It is well produced with clear type and wide margins ; there 
IS a reasonable mdex But then, at roughly 2Jd a page, that is no more 
than one has a nght to expect. 


Joh:? Wheatley 


Edmimd E^isserls EtJiisdiA Vnieisuckungen DargesteUt anhnnd seiner 
Vorlesungsmanuskrtpte. By Alois Both. Den Haag: Xijhoff. 
1960 (Phaenomenologica 7) Guilders 15 

Duhihg his hfe-time Husserl published nothmg on ethics Now Roth has 
researches on his nnpubhshed manuscripts of ethics, lectures 
he gave at the Umversity of Goettingen intermittently between 
1889 and 1924:. The result of this xrork deserves, at least in my view, 
aquation Roth has succeeded in constructing a consistent theorv of 
&om the bite and pieces of Husserls notes. Husserl began to 
Mract his ethics by discussing critically several historical tvnes of 
momi philosophy. Beguming with the detection of a self-contradictor\- 
A m of means and ends m Hedonism which could be cleared, not xis 

rtf o***^jP^*^^ tts an unavoidable fallacy of reason m the shajic 

XL traces Hume's moral philosophy at some length to prove 

foundation of moral behaviour would be completelv 
reverse the Rationalistic approach to ‘moralitv’ 
ermi- i proved in the cases of Cuduorth and Caarke/in 

nnneously combinmg the temporal and the eternal order. But. Husserl 
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grants, the Bationabsts of the Cambridge Platonist school n^tly hold 
the idea of an innate aotivity of the human consciousness against empiri- 
cism. Thomas Hobbes’s foundation of the social order m basically egoistic 
desires, although standing on the opposite aide of undetstandmg morality 
rudimentanly contains l£e idea of grounding ethics in an a pnon sub- 
jectivity In fkct, Hobbes, whom Husserl criticizes sympathetically, was 
an Idecdist under the cover of his Mechanism. Kant’s foundation of 
the categoncal imperative m pure Will simply ignores the intentional life 
of consciousness, whidi dearly shows an activity from an mward aprton 
feeling ” toward moral values, os Husserl believes Kant’s categorical 
imperative involves self-oontradiction - he takes refuge m an affection 
on the side of the empirical consciousness to brmg it to respect the purdy 
formal law. Kant, as Schder alleged, would have deadlocked ethics m 
‘ formalism Even the concept of Will is, Husserl observes, conceived 
like a law of nature which is not linked mtemally with the ffux of our 
temporal life, the resource of all our moral activity. 

Yet the fbrm of a ‘ oategonoal imperative ’ persists m Husserl’s con- 
struction, mdioatmg its apodictio cogency m any defensible theoiy of 
ethics by necessity of the problem Ethics should be free from any kind 
of “ Weltanschauung ” Eollowmg Brentano, Husserl observes a strictly 
systematio approach to ethics The Logiscke Untersucfvwngen, which have 
resulted m a foundation of logic on the one side and m a groundwork of 

* logical evidences ’ on the other, would suggest an ontology of values m 

* paradigmatic ’ xdation to the logical order The second half of the book 
gives a systematic dimbmg mto the formal and material structure of 
values, and mvestigates the mode of apprehending it. Husserl behoves 
m the existence of a pyramid of values (“ Wertekosmos ”), ranging from 
the lower sensuous to the higher qualifi^ mtellectual values and finally 
to the “ Bummum honum formahter speotatum 

Conceptually it would be accessible by a formal axiology (“ formale 
Axiologie ”) which is matenahzed, if I understand Husserl correctly, m an 
axiology of contents (‘‘Matenale Axiologie”) The formal axiology 
offers a number of propositions m which the order of the ” Wertekosmos ” 
IS logically evident All those propositions are built up m analogy with 
the three prmciples of Aristotelian logic. They show with evidence that 
the ” Wertekosmos ” contains primaty, denved, and composite items of 
values. But, disfang mahed &om the * Organon ’ of logic, tiie ” Werte- 
kosmos ” reveals a more flexible structure. Apart &om t^ effect whidi 
the possible shifbmg within the “ Wertekosmos ” has upon the validity of 
each item of values, resulting ffom its bemg constituted by maxinml, 
minimal and neutral, or absence of, values, there are certain modes of 
compositions and overlappings of values possible in prmciple. This would 
prove, as I imderstand it, that the entiro Wertekosmos ” is subject to 
alteralions which a pattern of logical evidences never could be The 

Wertekosmos ” reveals an ontological, and not a logical structure It 
only hoTTOws the ngidity of logical evid^ce, in ike hght of which Husserl 
strove after, constitutmg and (hfferentiatmg between the principles of ethics 
and those of logic. 

The ft^nsting order of values corresponds to our valumg activities. 
Eadi individu^ apprehends and * verifies ’ the order of values &om his own 
position m a given situation in lime This leads Husserl to inquire into 
the nature of apprehending values (diapter, “ Wert und Werterfessen ”). 
Here, those, by now wdl-^own, notions of “ motivation ”, of an mdivi- 
duol’s inwaid " disposition ” to act, of ** empathy ”, in short : all the 
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eilfiments of * miciocosm ’ of humaii inodes of oonscionsness hove their 
place and oonsUtute the cntena of apprehending values appropriately 
to the *' Wertekosmos ” outside Husserl, as Soheler a few years later 
thmkH of an “ a prion feeling of material values ” m a way that our 
mtentional life aims for the fhlfilment of values of which we are aware 
potentially within ourselves. The Wertekosmos gives * direction ' 
('* Bachtung ”) to human actions m situations Now Husserl can thiTilr 
of a ‘ categorical imperative ’ which must be so formulated as to render all 
human activities, the theoietioal and artistic ones included, subject to 
this order Followmg Slant’s scheme of approaohmg the categorical 
form of the imperative by means of a precedu^ ‘ hypothetical * version of 
it, Husserl &uilly suggests the following, cafogoru^ rules “ Always do 
your best out of that which you possibly could achieve m the whole of the 
sphere tiiat is subject to your iMuence by reasoning ” (“ Tue jederzeit 
das Beste unter dem Hrreichbaren m der gesamten, deiner vemuenfoigen 
Emwirkong unterwoifonen Sphaere ”). 

In challenge and response to the t^poral environment mdividuals wiH 
form their habitual dispositions, and &alLy their characters, in view of 
the order of values that is imposed upon their thought If I understand 
Husserl properly the mdividual’s struggle between challenges and respon- 
ses, m the hght of that command fcom the “ Wertekosmos ”, should lead 
to our adapting those values during our tune on earth This stnvmg for the 
best lhat could be achieved by each person in a situation of own, 
indicates an underlying, universal and teleological order which should 
give meaniDg to ah the enterprises of mankind m bxstoiy. Husserl TnaVAs 
this imperative an end for men, an end which should mature into this 
tdeology . to mcorporate and to hve with all the splendid spintual m- 
hentance of our (chnstian-hiimamstio] oivihsation I do not deny that 
Husserrs work seems to progress m Ethics beyond Kationahsm, Empin- 
ciam, Utditanamsm and finally beyond Kant, and I would say that the 
imperatives which result fimrn the “ Wertekosmos ” appear to ftim at the 
realisation of the ideal of the perfectly good personahty m its practical 
conduct of life A more careful study of the book might show obvious 
parallels not only with Brentano, Scheler, Biartmann and von Rmtelen, 
but also with Moore’s detection of the “ naturalistic feUaiy It has 
become dear to me that Husserl wants to brmg the genetic side of the 
personahty mto the validity of moral rules According to this theory the 
bistory of the mdividnal is contemporaneously the forming of its finn.1 
^omtion to future actions under the command of those values Ri^tly, 

^ ttothor comments that this ontology of values would become 
lumd only m the adumbrations of the exiatential-ontolosioal bdief 
m the* radical fimtude* of man, 

^ Wertekosmos ” as defensible after a critical exammation 
^i^peM to be if one 3u<^es Husserl only from hia power to consferuct 
^ ethics ? Does this “ Wertekosmos ” really fit mto the nature of 
onscionsnesB as Husserl and Scheler would have us hdieve ? Are we able 


■ffnwf p unoerstand and mcorporate the order of values appropriately ? 
** TF_..i 1 -^^^sserl does not give any explanation of the ongm of the 
niian osmos ^ . Here the reader is referred to his later conversion of 
I - ®^6*M)logy into an idealistio * piima philosophia ’ (m which I tTi-mlr it 
hnM S piece, although a less prominent one than it appears to 

alone) Secondly the scope of the “Wertekosmos” 
lehesil 'With regard to problems of valuation m purdy theo- 

wnis. It 18 a very important problem, I think, to know whether. 
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for instance, our valuing the books of other philosophers is really justified, 
or whether any theory exceeds all possible valuation of its goodness And 
I find it questionable whether the nature of our ‘ soul ’ is not much too 
dynamic, too diabohcal, to be imprisoned m such a cob-web of values, 
however heavenly in its presentation to us 


Heinz-Jhergen ScBxnssxNa 

The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine By Etienne Gilson 
Victor Gollancz Ltd , 1961 42s 

The reduction to rigid and systematic order of the philosophical tenets 
embodied m the multiple and many-coloured works of St Augustme of 
Hjppo IS a tough, if not impossible, task Tins volume, with its definitive- 
sounding title and neat chapter-headings, conveys the promise of such a 
reduction, yet it turns out thattheauthor'songinalmtentionwasrathermore 
modest This work is m fact the British repnnt of the Amencan transla- 
tion of InlTodvjction d Vetvde de saint Augustin (2nd edition, 1943), the 
preface to which made clear the tentative nature of the enterprise , it was 
then only suggested that certam dominating “ fAdaes capital^ ” could be 
usefully brought out ; now, however, the new English foreword suggests 
that there is a coherent system of doctrme within which any particular 
point made by Augustme can be precisely situated The unfeasibihty of 
this is m fact made plom m the excellent final chapter of the book, wherem 
the personal, occasional, digressive, activist, and cosmological facets of 
Augustme’s ‘bought are properly stressed Provided that ihese are borne 
m mmd, there seems to be no reason why the systematic framework of the 
exposition should not be acceptable as a usefifi device m the task of pro- 
vidmg what its author calls a simple map for beginners , as such, there 
can be no doubt as to its value 

Whatever one’s view on the sense of the term “ Christian Philosophy ” 
(and Gilson debates this extensively) the mdnbitable mfiuence of Augustme 
on modem philosophy, as well as on medieval, means that he cannot be 
exiled from d^artments of philosophy Many of these pages read like 
the record of an argument between Descartes and Hume In general, 
Gilson’s comments on the debt of later philosophy to Augustme are most 
judicious and useful, althou^ the danger of reading back mto Augustme 
theses of later thinkers is not altogether avoided, m spite of the author’s 
own usefiil and frequent warnings Owmg to the manner of exposition 
adopted it is not always clear whether tlie voice which speaks at any 
particular pomt is that of Augustme or that of Gilson It is, for example, 
starthng to be told that “ Some items of lational knowledge are remarkable 
m that they are truths ” ; here it turns out that “ truth ” is bemg used m 
an Augustmian fashion, to mean ‘ necessary truth ” This sort of defect 
IS happily counterbalanced by a massive underpmmng of notes contammg 
apt and copious quotations from the Latm, and it is certainly to these and 
their prolongations m the original works that the serious student will be 
usefully guided by the present study 

Some, but not all, of the Latm tags and quotations have been dropped 
from this translation, a translation which is, generally speakmg, competent, 
but which contains lapses Eor instance, a Bntish-tramed philosopher 
would look t^vice before allowing himself to record (p 33) that Augustme 
had an obvious tautology as tlie issue which faced him, and resolved the 
issue by affinmng the truth of that tautology (" Whether reason can or 
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caimotattamcertamtm^^ . is a que^on Aug^e Wd a^r 

m the affirmative ”) ; m actual fact Gilsoas test had pari affirmc^f 9 
therehv indicating the afifirmalave member of the disjunction, and tto 
^e/ 9 , \TOrld of difference Again, dachn^ of traction in note 66 
(v 320) makes it look as though Gilson ^eaks of a th^logical 

competence which is so necessaiy” when dealing ^nth the problem of 
grace and free-wiU * The final reference in note 2o (p. 2o4) should read 
« PZi 32, l2oM3» ^ ^ ^ 


Indiidm Probability By Jom Paokiok; Dat. Boutledge & :^gan 
Pard, liondon, 1961 (International Library of Philosophy and Smen- 
tifio Method*) :^sti+356* 403. 


Tmg hook begins with a chapter on the philosophical problem of m ducti ^ 
probabihty The diapter is divided into two main parte The first is 
roncemed with what the author calls * Attribute-inductions, Variable- 
mductions and lEividmitial-statemente ’ ; Idle second part is on * Probability- 
judgements, Probabihfioatian-judgements and Evidential-evalaations *- 
The second chapter is entitled * Subject-Predicate Inductive Probabihfica- 
tum-Jndgement-Formulas *. The thud chapter has the heading, ‘ Pnnc- 
tional Ihduotive Probabihfication-Judgement-Pomialas Then follow 
(Raptors on * Other Alleged Determinants of Inductive Probability’, 
‘Inductive Probabihficatum by Elimination’ and, finally, ‘inductive 
Beasonmg and Inductive Logic 

By ‘ inductive probabdily ’ tbe author means the probability of induc- 
tions , and an ‘ mduotion ’ is a generalisation or a proposition derived fiom 
a generalisation A generalisation, in its turn, must be explained, accord- 
ing to the author, m terms of the notion of an evidential-statement. A 
categoncal evidential-stetement-formula is ‘ The fiiot that q is evidence 
that p ’ and symbolized by E(p, q) The author says that ‘ it is convenient 
to call q the evideacmg-stetement-formula and p the evidenced-statement- 
fozmula’ 

A probability-judgement is ‘ It is probable that all BD are H A 
cat^ncal probabibfication-judgement is ‘ The feet that all observed BTJ 
and that they are varied and numerous makes at probable that all 
^ S * This seems to be no more than a piobabii^-judgemeint m 
Wfl evidence is mentioned exphcitly. What, then is an induction? 
We find, * By a promtive inductive probabilification-judgement I mean a 




pcobalnhfymg-proposition a description ’ 

thuik enough has been quoted Here to show that one needs super- 
'u^u strength to wade throng this morass of verbiage As fiir as I 
w graver the author never cdearly states even what his particular 
thou^ he bravely accuses Hempel, Carnap and Popper 
^ technical terms are needed in order to 

and probabihty. Probabihty is, after all, a mathematical 
thflf exists a calculus that can be made use of- I do not deny 

ulamei? ^ coined, provided thqy are es- 

stitute 1^1 ^ however, that meamngless jargon is a sub- 

language. Hyphenation is not enough, 
edited hxr a ''^Inme m the New Senes of the International labrarv, 
y « Ayer, It is not an au^icious beginning. 


ISbsest H. Hutxex 
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The Quest for Being, By Sidket Hook. MacmUlaa & Go. Ltd., 1961. 

Pp. IX + 254. 45s« 

In this book Professor Hook lepzints thirteen essays which he wrote 
between 1934 and 1960. As he says, th^ may be read m any order, for 
they do not preset any cumulatiyB argument nor betray any notable de- 
vel^ment of thou^t. The opemng essay diBCUSses the influence of philo- 
soplucal theories on 'conduct. It is foUov^ by a piece which argues that 
moral responsibihly may be reconciled with detezmmism if we can over- 
come the difficulties of the concept of blame. The first part of the book 
ends with a defence of Dewey’s naturalism agamst the cntioisms of Steven- 
son and others. 

The essays in the second part of the book are given umty by th^ common 
animus against Ghnstiamly. Several of them read like an mversion of the 
De Civifaie Dei, As Augustme strove to show that the fall of Home was 
not due to the adoption of the Christian rehgxon, so Professor Hook is 
anxioua to prove that the horrors of the second world war were not due to 
its abandonment. In a paper entatled Modem Knowledge and the Concept 
of God he presents philosophical arguments against theories about 
held by Copleston, Einstein, Bergson and others. He concludes this 
sectmn with a contrast between the existentialism of Feuerbach and that 
of Kierkegaard. 

The attack on Ghristianity is contmued, less flontally, m the essays of 
the third and last section. One paper analyses and criticises the use of 
the word “Being” by TiUioh, Heidegger, and some neo-scholastios. 
Another defends the thesis that there is no philosophioal knowledge m- 
dependent of science. A thud offisrs a bn^ account of the issues in 
dispute m the conflict between materialism and idealism. The remaining 
two outime the naturahstio humanism which is the author’s chosen philo- 
sophy, and discuss its relation to spiritual values and norms of rational 
b^aviour. 

The book has the defects of a collection of repnnts. The wartime 
pieces are now dated, and several of the essays repeat each other. Twice 
we are told that GhnstianB do not pray to “ our nephew m heaven ” 
(pp. 118, 153) , twice we are given a quotation &om Troeltsoh to the 
^ect that the Christian ethos recognises differences m social status as 
established by the will of God (pp. 15, 101) The lev^ of the discussion 
vanes greatly. Much of the book is joumalistio polemic agamst “ the 
tom-tom of theology and the bagpipes of transcendental metaphymcs ”. 
It is vivid and vehement without being particularly profound as the 
fbllowmg example wiU show. “ It has sometimes been urged as a mitigat- 
ing feature of the hierarchical structure of the Church that ‘ a peasant 
m^t become a Pope True, but so can an Austrian house-pamter or the 
son of a Georgian cobbler become a Dictator. Does that alter the char- 
acter of totalitarianism? ” (p 93). 

When he moves to more philosophical topics. Professor Hook does very 
poorly. A sm^e paragraph on page 117, for example, contains four 
senous errors. Argumg that the notion of God is incoherent, Hook takes 

God necessarily exists ” to mean “ * God exists ’ is a necessary prpposi- 
th>n This is an error. The scholastics who first spoke of God as a 
necessary being meant merely that He was imperishable Agam, Hook 
says that judgements based on experience can never be more than probable. 
Thift IB untrue. Elsewhere, Hook himself recognises that there ore many 
“ massive ffiots of human experience ” which we know . among his examples 
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aie ** teais are usoaBy a sign of grief ” and there are many kinds of pro- 
cesses m the world It was propositLons of just this kmd (“ some fhiDgs 
m the world change “) which were the premisses of the traditional proofs 
of God’s emstence. Again, Hook says that outside logic there are no 
necessaiy truths concerning existence. If, as the context suggests, he is 
lifting the word “ logic ” strictly, then he is mistaken The proposition 

there is a prime number greater than a milhon ” is necessarily true. 
Emally, Hook says that beliOTers cannot accept any method of argument 
Triuch leads to the oonchision that there axe necessaiy bemgs other than 
God. This IS &lBe Medieval scholastics briieved that spirits and hnman 
souls were necessary beings. 

Professor Hook is correct m thinkmg that neo-scholastics often talk 
about Bemg He is wrong m thinkmg that what leads them to 
this nonsense is their belief m God (p 164). Mistakes similar to the 
scholastic ones be found in HusscB’s Principles of JlXothemoiics : as 
Hook knows (p 160), it was the theory of descr^tions that made it easy 
to see throng con&sion of this kmd The concision arises ultimately 
&om carelessness in distmguishing signs firam things signified — a careless- 
ness which Hook exhibits more than once (See, for example, this sen- 
tence on page 157 : ** existence is not a predicate, or attribute, or property 
hke tnangid^ or human ”.) 

Agom, there is much in soholaslac talk of analogy which is open to 
criticism But Professor Hook would have done well to inform himself 
more thoroughly about it before attacku^ it He thinks that analogy of 
proportion is the same as analogy of proportionalify ; and he quite fads 
to see the difference between analogical predication and metaphor. To 
see this difference, consider the word “ good ” which, for sdiolastics, is 
always an analogical predicate By this they mean that when I call a 
peumufe ** good ” and when I call a pancake “ good ” there is no simple 
piopedy which I attribute to both of them. But m calling a penknife 
“ good ” I am not applying to it a metaphor drawn fixnn pancakes. 

Similar evidences A supei^ciahty could be pointed out m many places 
in The Quest for Being. More dama^g to the cause of Chnstiamty than 
any of Hook’s analysis or polemic is a defence of xehgious bdief contri- 
buted by Ernest van den ^ag. Dr. von den Haag believes that rebgious 
behefe axe logically quite unjustifiable, but thinks that th^ should be 
^couraged as a sedative B^gious sanctions, he writes, are necessaiy 
for a somety if it is to be stable without bemg totalitarian “ It is socially 
and politically not important whether regions doctrines are true. It 
^ttem only that they are believed ” In the face of such support, the 
Chnstian can only echo Professor Hook’s mdignant rqomder • non tah 
curt ho nec dtfensorihus tstts 


Aothony Kenkt 


Jeon^atil Sartre — the existentialist ethic Hokuax N. Gbeeke The 
University of Michigan Press Pp vii + 213 

^ 11m book IMr. Greene sees Sartre as a target for attack from tbrco sides, 
wie Bide of Catholicism, of Marxism and of liberalism. His very creditable 
mtention is to understand Sartre first, and only then to allow the question 
^oe raised of whether he is able to stand up to these varying assaults 
lae puxpose of the book, therefore, is primarily expository. But veiy Lttlc 
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below tbe surface is an apologetic, or at least a defensive, puipose, and this 
obtrudes from tune to tune in spite of the author’s good intentions. More- 
over the direction of Ihe attacks has dictated the order of presentation of 
Sartre’s views, which seems somewhat arbitrary to one who is interested m 
Sartre rather than in what hostile cntics have said of him. There is also 
a tendency to collect defences from any available quarter, and therefore 
the chronological order of Sartre’s work is almost entudy overlooked 
In some cases this does not matter, but very often it does. For instance, 
it IS aimoymg to be told that his views on freedom are hesi set out m some 
early wzitmg, when it is known that they have later undergone a consider- 
able expansion and modification. It is obviously difficult to give a 
satisfactory account of the work of a philosopher who is still active , but 
orderliness, if not completeness, could have been better served here if 
exposition had been s^ more ruthlessly divorced from an mterest m 
what the cntics had said 

The best part of the book is the treatment of Sartre’s pohtical opnuons, 
perhaps because the enemy here. Liberalism, is more mdefimte and there- 
fore less obtrusive. In any case it is useful to have some of Sartre’s state- 
ments about pohtical theory collected together, smoe they are more widely 
dispersed in the essays and occasional writings than are his views on 
epistemology, psydiology and ontology But this part of the book, as well 
as the rest of it, sufiers firom the i^ortunate accident, for which Mr. 
Greene is m no way to blame, of having been wntten before the appearance 
of the Cntt^e de la Ratson Ihalecttque, in 1960 In this enormous book, 
only the first part of which is so far published, Sartre attempts to unite 
the existentialist insistence on the mdividual’s freedom of choice and 
responsibihty for his own life, with the Marxist concepts of determinism 
and scientific history In a pseudo-Kantian spint, he seeks to make both 
Marxism and Existentialism scientific Anyone might falter before em- 
borkmg on the exposition of this fiamboyantly unreadable monster of a 
hook; but unfortunately Mr Greene has been m no position even to falter 
So bis remarks on Sartre’s rdation to Marx and on his social and pohtical 
theory, thou^ mterestmg enough, must be taken as merely introductory. 

Maby Wabnock 


The Coftespondence of Isaac Newton, Edited by H W. Tubitbiill, F.B S. 
Volumes I (1661-1676) 11 (1676-1687) and HI (1688-1694) Cambridge 
Published for tlie Eoyal Society at the Umversity Pr^ Pp 478, 
552 and 445 Pnce £7 78 each 

These tivo volumes are the beginning of a complete edition of the works of 
Sir Isaac Newton, undertaken at long last by the society, over which he 
presided for no less than twenty-three years They are a fittmg monument 
not only to the gemus of their cMef author, but to the bnlhant mathematical 
scholarship of their editor, who devoted dosmg years of his hfe to this 
labour of love. Newton was a gemus with an infinite capacity for takmg 
pains, and he exploited that capacity to the full m his youth. At the age 
of twenty-three, he calculated area of the reotangul^ hyperbola to the 
fif^-seoond decimal place This demon of exactitude made him an inept 
teacher, prevented Imn publishing his own scientifio discoveries, and dis- 
qucdified ton for even the limited social life of a Cambridge college. It is 
httle wonder tliat m middle life he exdianged the duties of a don for those 
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of a govenunent official, a significant descent onto the money-grabbing 
plane of the age, into 'irhich he had hved. Such 'was not the plane on which 
hxs ancestois hved, when they so'n’ed popular rel^ion in the form of the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures, and reaped the hairest of a Pantan 
Revolution 'What Cromwell and his contemporaries sowed may be 
judged &om the works of Iiodm, Wien, Newton and Bentley, which far 
surpass anything that the people these isles has achieved before or smce 
la these letters, we see the ascetic vigour begotten of these years of national 
abstmence extendmg its powers mto the realm of abstract thought, and 
capturing the heists of the mathematical and physical umverse before it 
was £0113' aware of the magnitude of its achievement If Newton had 
never written the Principia, his 'work on the Bmomial Theorem, the 
calculus, and optics would have earned him a unique place in the hi^oiy 
of science , but the Pi incipta has earned hiin also a unique place in history, 
for it 15 generally regard^ as the summit of human inteUectual achieve- 
ment by reason of its origmalily, logical rigour, and objectivity. Recent 
research has shofwn that this masterpiece was an almost accidental con- 
sequence of his habit of endlessly revising his mathematical ideas and these 
letters show that he kept on revising them long after they Lad appeared 
in the Pnncipia. 


The philosophical significance of Newton lies, not in his own contribu- 
tions to philosophy, but m the imphoations of his scientific work. He 
wrote no philosophy, though he had almost all the quahties that are needful 
for a great philosopher — onginahty, love of truth and the capacity to 
express himself ciea^y and consiistently. The explanation of this enigma 
wiU be found m these pages Newton’s ngorous empiricism was mamed 
mdissolubly to a behef m the authority of the Scnptures He speculated 
boldly on matters physical and on the details of revealed truth ; but he 
drew a strict distmction between what had been established bv scuentifio 
method and Christian tradition, and what still lay beyond the reach of 
expnence. Though his specolatiotis on chronology are now of httle 
mlue, ^©y contain many acute deductions from the premises available to 
hMi His exposure of unsoundness of the Byzantine and later Latin 
textual traditions was fully confirmed by the work of Westcott and Hbrt 
ais belief that divme mte^ntion was necessary for the creation and mam- 
tc^nce ^tbe solar system provoked the scorn of Leibniz, whose own Pre- 
established Harmony was pronounced by Newton to be the most improbable 
o m^cles. On questions of ontology, Newton was, of course, a complete 
Leibniz, for the very good reason that he had no 
I m the capacity of abstract thought to discover truth in the absence 
^ ^ natural objectivity made him almost mcapable of 


imn f 4.ir consmousness, though he made one significant contnbu- 
ttifii -n « P^y^Iogy of bmocular vision. Though the correspondence 
Volume HI contains valuable discussions on infimtv and 
WM left to Kant, in the end to elucidate the philosophical 
pubh^^^ of the Newtonian sj-stem, nearly a hundred years after the 
aIn]e«^ nn ^ ® Pnnctpia, when the dogmatic idealism of Leibniz was 

foitli m the umversities of Germany, 
space P^osophers have fathered on Newton a system of absolute 

u«d A ^ instantaneous action at a distance, and have 

the modem physics as a stick with which to beat 

very ^ fact, thdr arguments are based on a 

pemcial study of Newton’s views. Newton was always readv to 
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inooiporate new facts into Ids physical system Hib [^eolations on the 
more refined forms of matter neoessazy to expl^ the phenomena of h^t^ 
magnetism and grayitation 'would have enabled bim to esplain the ciirra- 
ture of the path of h^t m magnetio and gravitational fields with the 
greatest of ease The list of queries at the end of his Optics, many of 
which go as far back as 1675, is a mme of acute peculations on problems 
that are stall awaiting solution No one was more acutely aware of the 
differences between the macroscopic and miorosoopic properties of matter, 
or of the vast hiatus that still remamed to be filled by ffituie researdi. 
Other people may have been bhnded to new facts by t^ range and con- 
Bistenoy of the Ptmcipta, but its author ceoctamly was not The tragedy is 
that his mabihty as a teacher and the lack of good scientifio teaching in the 
English schools and universities prevented his work beanng its proper ffruit 
m his own oountiy He had no notable pupils, and no notable disoples in 
Great Britain, save David Gr^oiy, Brook Taylor and CSohn Madaurm. 
It was the Bemouilhs, Euler, Itagrango and Laplace, who reaped the 
harvest that Newton had sown, while Newton hinaself retired to the Mint, 
and the best braans of Bntaan devoted their eneigiGs to exposing the 
supposed villamy of a German philosopher, who, they firmly heheved, had 
filched the secrets of the calculus from the letters of their natimial hero. 
It took more than a century for British mathematios to recover fcam this 
orgy of jmgoism. Great as were the contributions of Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume to ‘&e history of ideas, they only served to emphasise the sterihty 
of the great English tmiversities throughout the eighteenth century. 

Authub Taomoix 


ImagzTtcUtan, By E. J. Euklokgl London: Allen and Unwin (The Muir- 
head Library of Philosophy), 1961. Pp. 125 18s 

Pbofessob FubIiOBO divides imagination mto three leading concepts . in 
imagination, snpposcH and imth imagtnation. His notes on these concepts 
axe supplement by a consideration of the treatment of imagination m 
Hume and Hant. Two chapters on dreams form the pert of book in 
which argument is most sustained 

Furlong is concerned to defend the view that dreams are expenenoes 
whidi we have while asleep He urges, agamst Malcolm, that when a 
child on waking tehs us that a a robber has been nhaaing him the child 
has a “ conviction that something fe^tening happened to him while 
asleep ” and this is something we idiould no more distiust than we should 
distn^ his “ memory-oonviotions ** elsewhere. “ In so far as a child’s 
memory counts as evidence for the oocuirence of a waking event, so also, 
unless some good reason to the contraxy is forthcoming, it counts as 
evidence . . . for the ocanxience of sleeping events. Hence Malcolm’s 
verification requirement is, m fact, supphed ” (pp. 46-47). 

The difocully is that the child’s conviction that something fei^tening 
happened to hnn goes along with and forms part of his conviction that he 
was chased by a robber But the child was nof chased by a robber . hewas 
in bed all the time : thus hxs conviction about being diesed is a conviction 
that something which did not happen happened. So if you call this a 

memory-conviction ” you have to say that the child’s memory is here at 
fault. child was chased by a robber, not in actuahty but m a dream ; 

similarly he was fin^tened, not m actuahty hut m a dream, for he was only 
fii^tened insofer as he was chased. As something dreamed, the memory 
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of neither -irould be questioned. As something that actually happened 
(happened to the child while he was asleep), the only kmd of memory from 
\^hi(^ either gets support is a faulty memory. 

According to Purlong, “ Malcolm wants ns to beheve . . . that when 
vK look at the ^epmg c^d and say. He must be having a pleasant dream, 
we are talkmg nonsense ’ (p. 46^m this e:sample the sleepmg child smiles, 
and when he wakes Mp he may tell ns he was on a coral island). But 
^lalcolm does not say or imply that we should be talkmg nonsense in such 
a case He mamtams there would be an unolarity as to whether we were 
using the smile as our cnterion that the child is dreaming or as ecidcnce 
that he will be able to relate a dream ; and therefore our words would 
have no clear sense According to Malcolm, a concept of dreaming in 
which the criterion is behaviour is a possible concept, but a secondary 
concept he states that dreammg that has a purely behavioural criterion 
IS of little mterest and that our pnmaiy concept of dreammg has for its 
ontenon, not the behaviour of a sleeping person but his subsequent testi- 
mony [Dreaming^ p. 63) 

H F. Holla^O) 


The Idea of Order : Contributions to a Fhilosophg of Politics By Ha^ 
Baeth. D Reidel Fnbhshmg Go , Bordiec^it. Holland. 1960 Pp. 
vm + 209 Hfl 15 73 


Aithough the mam title suggests a systematic treatise, this book m fact 
comists of six studies m by-ways of the histoiy of political theory, topped 
and twed by two more general essays The first essay links philosophy 
and pohtics throng the notion of Process, understood chiefly m the sense 
of a trial ^ last essay analyses a * logic of order ’ consisting in the three 
conc^ts of spintual unity * (or consensus), sanction, and authority, and 
pomts out that some pohtlcal philosophers have given undue attention to 
one of these three at the expense of the other two. The historical studies 
snare common ground with this theme, since several of them deal 
TOh theorists (Bur^, RivaroL Lamennais, Comte, Maistre) who advocated 
nf n quam-iehgious anthonfy m society, while one sets out the views 
Ptou^on on sanction. These chapters are laigelv ex- 
criticism as they contam rests on assertion more" than 
(Wte ^ ^ interestiiig discussion of the influence of de 

bo^ of Philosophy at the University of Zurich The 

published in German, and the translators have at times 
ren^^^ sacrificed idiomatic English m the interests of a close literal 


D. I), Haphahd 


* 5co/7oiid and her Vniiersities in the Nineteenth 

Edinburgh: The 

i^nirereity Press 1961. Pp xx-f3o2. oOs 


P^ple hiif the forthright mtellectuahst character of the Scottish 

become a thcon% until the Scottish Xcivtonians 
J^msof Berk«i« «aive realism of the new physics from the critic- 

wKelcj and Hume. At that time, every Scottish arts student had 
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to leam the elements of geometiy as a s^rstem groimded upon mdubitable 
sense-bom mtmtoions, the elements of rhetono — ^as exemplified by the simpler 
classics^ Buchanan’s versions of the Psalms, and a few of the best English 
auHiors — and the elements of physics, metephysios and ethics. The aim 
of the comculum was to produce men, who could converse, ^eak and 
^mte sensibly about most topics that were likely to crc^ up m public 
life or the professions It was a system that produced a considerable 
number of argumentative asses, who usually settied down, like theur less 
opinionated contemporaries, mto sensible, npnght men of unshakable 
mental equihbnum It reached its apotheosis m Sir Wilham Hamilton — 
a man of vast erudition, sober judgment, and earnest patriotism 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, the mcreasmg wealth and 
compleiaty of English society gave nse to a greater need for speciahsation, 
and the movement towards f^eoialisation quickly gained a foothold in the 
En^h umversities The yoonger Cambridge mathematicians discarded 
the elaborate geometrical methods of the Hewtomans, and embraced the 
more powerful, analytic techmques, that had been developed on the 
Contment. The disciples of Forson expected their pupils to write degant 
Latm and Greek, and to translate and annotate the most difficult classical 
texts The scandals of industrialisation raised up a new type of Evangel- 
ical enthusiBst, like Wilberforce, Shaftesbury and Chalmers, who concen- 
trated on soci^ reform, and had little or no behef m the academic dehver- 
ances of Common Sense In zeal for reform, they were matched by the 
Utfiitanans, who reduced the zmnd to a calculating machme, and social 
purpose to the pursuit of pleasure — doctcmes that were utterly repugnant 
to the Faculty Psychology 

The citadel of Common Sense was betrayed from withm. Professor 
Forbes introduced a Cambridge mathematiGian mto the Edmburgh chair, 
because he wimted to raise the standard of instruction m his physics 
classes English professors of Greek m Glasgow and b rilli a nt Snell 
exhibitioners from Balhol submerged the classical traditions of the land 
of Buchanan, Johnston, Biuddiman and MeAvm The fathers of the Dis- 
ruption placed their own Evangehoal nommees in the Edmburgh chairs of 
philosophy. The Commission of 1858 led to the mtroduction of honours 
degrees, but not ihe destruction of the tripartite system The CommiBsion 
of 1888 bm iigTit about the abohtion of Iho tnpaxtite system for honours 
students Then, at last, the best Scottish students could compete with 
some hope of success for |^ea m the higher civil service, and the Scottish 
universities became the aristocrats of the red-hnck ficatenuty 

Those who refiect on thia drama of the schools may well reach the con- 
clusion that what the Common Sense School was gropmg after was not a 
cntenon of truth, but a model for the better use of our natural capacities 
The faculty model does, m fact, provide a much better schema &an the 
pictures and wax impressions of Locke, and, now that neurology and com- 
puter science have brou^t us witibm sight of workmg models, we can see 
that the true hens of the Gbmmon Sense School were the fathers of modem 
physiologj% not the pious Fraser, nor the pugnacions Femer Fraser was 
a philosophical nonentity, and Femer, separated from Hamilton, never 
fulfilled the nch promise that he showed m his Philosophy of Consciousness, 
The great merit of Dr. Davie’s hook is that it makes the social imphcatioiis 
of these ancient controversies so obvious and excitmg In the opmion of 
t.Tift reviewer, he has written one of the most mteresting hooks on the history 
of ideas that has appeared m recent years. 

ABosam Thomson 
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